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I STEPHEN MEREDYTH EDWARDES, O.S .1., O.V.O. 

By Sm RICHARD 0. TEMPLE, Bt. 

With the greatest regret I IiaTe to announce the death of Mr. S. M. Bdwardes, 
a joint Editor of this Journal, on New Year’s Day. He had been seriously ill for 
about a fortnight, but rallied and was expected to recover only shortly before he 
suddenly died. Mr. Edwardes was not only a great standby to the Indian Anti- 
a always working hard and most efSciently — but was a remarkable man in many 

I ways. He was a son of the Reverend Stephen Edwardes, a Fellow of Merton College, 

p Oxford, and was sent to Eton and thence to Christchurch, Oxford, whence he passed 

I the examination f(ir the Indian Civil Service in 1894, proceeding in due course to 

I the Bombay Presidency, Idiere he did much notable work, producing invaluable 

papers and books oii tlie town and island of Bombay^ — reviving the public knowledge 
I of both, to a gi’catcr degree than any other contemporary writer. In 1901 he compiled 

I the Bombay Census volume, and in 1906 and 1910 three volumes of the Bombay 

I Gazetteer additional to the thirty-four put togetlier under the splendid editorship of 

^ another friend now gone l)y — Sir James Campbell. These labours made him 

I Bpccia<lly acqiiaini;ed with the Western Presidency and its capital, and to them he 
added two fine books, the B/ise of Bombay and the Byways of Bombay, becoming thus 
the greatest authority of his time on that famous city. Meanwhile, in 1904 the 
Government appointed him a special collector under the Bombay Improvement 
Trust Act. 

Edwardes showed himself at a very early period of liis life to be a m.an of 
<'x>uragci and decision, and Iris literary and official work gave him an intinrate know- 
ledgcj of tile western capital of India : so when Lord Sydenham chose him in 1910 
I to be Commissioner of the Police thereof, his choice was more than justified. Very 

soon afterwards tlit^ King and Queen visited Bombay on their way to the DeHii 
Coronation Durbar and on Edwardes fell the difficult duty of making the necessary 
Police arrangement's during tlieir stay in that Presidency tomi. So well was this 
performed that ho was creaictl a C.V.O., an honour which was followed by a well- 
deserved C.S J. in 1915. 

His work as Commissioner of Police was so highly appreciated—he effected 
several reforms — that a marble bust of him was set up in the central police office to 
oommomorate it. Later on he wrote an account of the Bombay Police as an insti- 
tution, a volume that was reviewed in this Journal in March 1925* In April 1916 
he was Boleoted by Lord Willingdon for the Municipal Commissionership of the city 
he knew so well.. So far then his twenty years’ career in India as a civil servant had 
been unusually brilliant, but after two years in this last office he was compelled to 
resign the Borvioe before his time by ill-health of a kind that would have daunted 
most men. 
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Edwardes was, however, a man of exceptionable courage, and faced tlio situa* 
tion with quiet unassuming determination, for he had a wife and family to Huppeni 
on only a proportionate pension. As soon as he was able he sought work and 
became secretary to the Indo-British Association, under Lord Sydoiiham, to oppose 
the reforms advocated by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. This ofliec brought 
on him many attacks from those who favoured the reforms—all tlio more! viruloni 
because of the offices he had held while in India. But Edwardes contiiuied hi.s work 
nevertheless as long as Mr, Montagu remained Secretary of State for India. Mrmii- 
while in 1921 he was chosen to represent India at the Geneva Conlereiico on dVaflie 
in Women and Children. 

In all this Edwardes acted as a public official, but he was luNsidc'S a l>orn 
researcher, becoming President of the Anthropological Society of Bombay aiwl a 
constant contributor to its Journah For the Clarendon Press (Oxfonl) he reviewed 
Grant Dufi’s History of the MahrattaSi and more recently Dr. Viactuit Early 

History of India, a work in which is much more of Edwardes ’s own rt'searelii than 
appears in the wording of the text thereof. He also produced quin* lately a study 
of the Mogul period in Babur, Diarist and Despot, out of the wonderful stdf-revealing 
diaries of the founder of the Mogul Imperial Dynasty. This was a nisult of t he 
researches he was carrying on with Professor Garrett of the Governinont Colk^ge, 
Lahore, into the records of the Mogul Emperors. Ho further !)roughi out uicmoirH 
of prominent personages of the Bombay Presidency — Sir Dinshaw Ptrtif, the first 
Baronet, Sir Ramchhodlal Chhodlal of Ahmadabad, and Kliursheciji RuHtainji 
Gama, the Parsi savant. 

In 1923 he joined me as Joint Editor of the Indian Antiquary, and flid a wondiT- 
ful amount of work for it, especially so when his trying ill-health is (aiiiHidered. 
In the few years of his connection with this Journal he wrote reviiiwrt of hocdcH and 
articles, besides taking an active share in its general conduct. And to rrowm tho 
labours of an ever active life he became Secretary of the Royal Asiatic KiK;iety in 
succession to Miss Ella Sykes about six months ago. I have inconsetiueniMi kueiwm 
him well, and I found him always learned, always willmg to work and always tin 
assuming— a fine specimen of an Englishman facing exceptional diilicultieH of Ihiultli 
with a calm unflinchmg courage. 


A .lOslHNAL Oiit^^NTiL HESEAIIGH 


VOLUME LVI~1927 

■TilE PROMOTION OF DRAVIDIAN LINGUISTIC STUDIES IN ,THE 

COMPANY’S DAYS.i 

By 0. S. SRIKIVASAOHAKI. M.A. 

A. Eavly MissiO0ary Effofi 

ThT'j pioiKHU's ol t'iio lAcMcrA study oi tho Soutli Iiidiaix voriiacuiars aad partioulaily of 
Tamil, w.-ro tLc. Eiiropeaii missionaries. Ifc is said that immediately after the celebrated St. 

Xavit-r (ioinmcjucHul his labours among the Paravas on the TiiineveUy coast towards 
cix-l of ir,t2, hc^ aiTjuged to have th,e Creed, the Ave Maria, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
\)ccAh .gue ivnd(>red into 'lAinil and himself committed tho translations to memory.^ Robert 
d(! Nobiii iind Coiisiantius Busclii (1080 -1747) inspired by their admirable labours the onthu- 
siasiu of all luvtifs of Ta.rtil. Nobiii was a nephew of Cardinal Bellarmine and came out in 
KiUO to servo the faiuuns Madura Mission and died aoar Mylapore about half a century later, 
combininii in his own porsou tiie sanotity of (:hc sannydst and the erudition of the pandil. 
Bosohi spwib the years 1710 -1747 in tiie I’ami! districts, Vvdiere ho acquired a marvellous 
km.wlcdgc of Tamil, especially over its cias,sio.a dialect, “ as no other European seems to have 
over acquired over that or any other Indian languago ” 

Tfm labours of t lu-.so two great pioneer.s of European scholarship in Indian languages 
are fully portrayed in I lie Annud LeUers of the priests of tho Madura Mission preserved in 
Hui Archives of the .Sociely of .lesus and in some ca's,os in the pulilie libraries of Europe. These 
L'dU'.rs Were wi’itifeii annually, suinefcimos every tfiree years, from every Province or Mission 
of the Hoeiety to it.s General in Rome, giving an ae.e ,unt of every important event that occur- 
red in Ike Mission, II w.o. iV nil iliis iiicxiwustibh’ q,iai’ry that Father Bertrand drew materials 
for Ids voluminou i \v..rk— Mivsio-f- >U Maiare (dvola.)— and also Father Besse for his 
iaslrneUvo biography of BeseSdJ TIi-'. f.eth-rs of the Madura Mission preserved in the 
Arehivu.s of the Society are .^ceur. d ia ((h.it-graiihs in the private library of the St. Joseph s 
(.lolloge/rricldiioiioly.' “The various cumpilatious published under the name of Letlres 

ed't/mwte'* (7 mw'fCK-vcs' Were miide up from such annual lotter.s ^ 

As a great 'rainil .scholar aiul poet, Be.sofii has always attracted the attention of all lainils 
and of Pmtestant missioniiries, engaged in Tamil studies, like Roller, Caldw’ell and Pope. 
Of Beschi’s works on the grammar of the Tamil language and of his dictionaries, one writer 
admirimdy points out that tlicy “ have proved invaluable aids to his successors and to Pro- 
testant missionaries and indeed to all students of Tamil after him . A list of Beschi s nume- 
rous works in prose and verso,both in Tamil and in Latin, was published in TU Madras Journal 
of Uterature and Science for 1840. There was indeed a previous manusmipt Life of Beschi 
in Tamil written about 1790 winch probably served as the basis for the saint’s life, which was 
published in Tamil in 1822 by A, Muttuswami Pillai, Manager of the College of Fort St. 
George, who, some years previously, undertook a tour in tho southern districts of the Presidency 
for tho purpose of securitig a collection of Beschi’s works, at the instance of F. W. Ellis, a 
celebrated Un'.mistic scholar. The Merw)ir was enriched with a catalogue of Boschi’s works 

1 A piijh'p t -0 the LhIioim t)i‘ llio imliim Historical HucordB 

2 l$iHho|> (.JiUawcirH Uiskft'if 0 / Tinmvdiy, (Madim 1881), p. 288. 

3 lutroductioa lo ilic Compamtiva Btady oi' tho DravidiiMi Laiiguagos, (1876). 

4 Father B’uschi. of the Snnh iff oj ; His Timas and WrUiryjBf (Trichiiiopoly, 11118). 

pp. 3“4.. ’ 
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.ud extracts from some of them. In 1840 the author gave '^tXnch 

Elhot, an English version of the biography. There is a translation into i rend of the J.a ml 

notice of Muttnswami PiJlai made by Father Louis du Banquet, V, 

Fishery Coast, 1st March 1841.® A manuscript French notice of Beschi by a conteininnaiy 
Capuchin missionary who wrote in 1731 is said to have been found m the library oi t!m Uiu ch 
of Surat and is now in tlie GalmdrkrdesMissiomnes J^smtes dans I Inde {BM. iMaUomdi , 
Fonds Fran^aiS; No. 9777, Paxis).*^ 

According to Sir George Grierson, 8 the first Tamil books were printed m io77-*-7J ; and i.Uc^ 
first printed Tamil Dictionary was brought out at Cochin in 1679 by Father A. di^ Iroeiiza, 
A new Tamil grammar by Baltasar da Costa appeared in 1680 ; while the graiiiin<ii o 
Ziegenbalg, the Danish missionary of Tranciuebar, was printed in 1716. These) are, hovven'er, 
very rare or not available at all : while Beschi’s much better-known Grammar on the Ckmmon 
Dmlect of the Tamil Language was written in 1728 for the use of his confreres in the Miuhmi 
Mission and published in the Tranquebar Press in 1737. This work was translated into 
English first by C. li. Horst in 1806 and more authoritatively by G. W. M:ahon at the S. P . (1 . 
Press, Madras, in 1848 — ^the latter being considered the most accurate English trauslaiiou oC 
the work. Father Besse says that Anq^uetil du Perron, the pioneer hrcnch Orieutalisl, 
presented an abridged French translation of the same grammar to the Bibliothegue Natiowle 
(MS. No. 219).9" 

Beschfs Grammar of High Tamil, the preface of which is dated September 1730, was in 
Latin and remained unedited for nearly two centuries, until the Latin text was publislu^d at 
Triohinopoly along with the English translation of B. G. Babmgton.^ ^ Babington’s translat iun 
was originally printed at the Madras College Press in 1812; and the learned Dr. G. U. PoiHs 
calls it ‘^an exceedingly correct and scholar-like edition of a most masterly work.’*^^ 

Connected with this Grammar of High Tamil (Literary Dialect) are two other works by 
Beschi on the Tamil language; (ct) The Tonnul Vilahkam, all in Tamil; and {h) The (Jlains 
{Immaniorum Utterarmi sublimioris Tamulici idiomatis). Both those works are divided into 
five parts, emhracmg j^rosody, rhetoric, composition, orthography and etymology. The 
first work has been published several times; and a prose version of it is ineliidod in the 
W. Taylor’s Catalogue EaisonnH of Oriental Manuscripts with the Government of Madras -* 
while the work itself is examined as MS. No. 2179.^8 Taylor says that the MS. prose version 
has the appearance of having been a class-book, when the Madras College had a native school 
attached to it. The noted French scholar, M. Julius Vinson, ranks the Clavis among the 
doubtful works of Beschi, though Dr. A, C. Burnell, the author of South Indian Palmograplu/, 
had no doubt about Beschi having written it and had it printed at Tranquebar in 1870 from a 
manuscript, which he thought had been revised by the author in person. 

More important than these works on grammar, were Beschi’s dictionaries. Of tlicBO 
the first was the SaduV’-Agaradi (Quadruple Dictionary) consisting of five parts, which was 
composed in the years 1732-47, and which disclosed ‘‘ in its author a vast erudition and lui 
astonishing Imowledge of the Tamil language and its classics ” according to Bertrand, ft 
was published by the Madras College under the supervision of two Tamil Pandits who Bt vised 
the manuscript and added a supplement. It has been reprinted several times in Madras aiid 
in Pondicherry, the last edition at Pondicherry of 1872 being by the authoritative atid accu- 
r ate sch olar, Father Dupuis. The next lexicon of Beschi was the TamitLatin Diclionanam, 

® Lije of BeaM, p. 6. ~ 7 jud,, p. 9. ’ 

8 vol. IV, Manda aud Dravidlan, p. 302, 

9 Besse, p. 214. 

10 A Granimoflr of High Tamil with the English Translation of B. 0. Babingtoii, Tiidiia 

poly, (1917), 

11 Tamil Sand-Booh (Madras, 1867), p. 67. 12 

13 MS. No. 2179, p. 2, vol. Ill (Madras, 1862). 


MS. No. 2172, p. 784, vol. IH (Madras, 1862). 
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with a long Latin preface, wherein the author compares himself to St. Paul, ‘‘the custodian of 
the garments of those who stoned St. Stephen.” He then, praises Father Bourzes, the author 
of a Tamil- Latin Dictionary, which had been useful to him in the compilation of this work. 
Tlu'iv was a French translation of this work, of which Anquetildu Perron wanted a copy made 
fi.ir him by the Superior of the Mission at Mahe . According to his original plan Beschi was to 
have Kuppkunented this work b}’' a Portuguese-Latin-Tamil Dictionary as a second part. 
Portuguese was then the language commonly understood by all Europeans in South India, 
and the Mission House of Trichinopoly possesses a eopy^'^of the second part, in which Beschi 
gives the meaning of 4353 Portuguese words. With the help of this work, other missionaries 
prepared French-Tamil Dictionaries which are usually attributed to Beschi. The Bev. 
B. Hoole, in his preface to Beschi’s Tamil woick— Rules Jor GatecMsls—vhieli he published in 
1844, mentions a Dictionary of Tamil and English among the works of Beschi, while Muttu- 
swami Pillai aitribut.-s also to him a Latin-Tamil Dictionary, now extant. 

It has also been suggested by Father Besse that Beschi composed a Telugu Grammar, on 
the ground that Telugu was the language spoken at the Court of the Nayaks of Madura, with 
wliich Boschi must have been familiar, and that a century before him de Nohili had composed 
works in Telugu without ever having left the Tamil country. M. Vinson is not inclined to 
accept the tradition, and possibly the Telugu grammar was the work of one of the fathers of 
the Carnatic Mission, whoso field of activity was mostly in the Telugu country. 

Among the manuscripts which Muttuswami Pillai collected as being the worlrs of Beschi, 
are found other works, theological and secular, too numerous to mention here. The TtmMvam, 
a long and highly wrought religious epic on St. Joseph in 36 cantos, in the style of the ancient 
classic of the Ghintdmani, enables him to be plaend in the very first rank of Tamil poets ; and 
“the Tamil s could not believe that it was the work of a foreign erlU j Begch£a _C ommea tory 
I^Latm and Tamil on the Sacred Rural of Tiruvalluvar has been made use of by later editors 
and translators of the great book, like Bllis^» and G. U. Pope.” Beschi was the last and the 
most learned of those Jesuit missionaries, and shortly after his time the Jesuit Society and. the 
Madura Mission were suppressed; and for long the groat accomplishments of Beschi remained 


forgotten.'^ ^ ^ . 

While the Madura Mission did pioneer work in Tamil studies, Protestant missionary 

effort soon followed suit. The earliest Protestant Mission to South India was the Tranquebar 
Danish Mission, started by Zicgenbalg and Plutscho. They learnt Tamil “ without dictionary, 
grammar or Munshi and between 1708 and 1711 contrived to translate the New Testament 
into Tamil, and followed it up shortly afterwards with the Hebrew Bible as far as the Bookol 
Ruth.”’ By 1725 the Tamil version of the Old Testament, begun by Ziegenbalg, was completed 
by his successor, Schulze . This was the m^num opus of the missionaries and received two ap- 
preciative letters of recognition from King George I of England.^o Thefirstprinting-pressthat 

was by the S. P. C. K. in 171 1, which had recently begun its operations 
at the Presidency. It began to take a deep interest in the activities of the Tranquebar Mission 
which had its own press. Schulze subsequently took charge of a misg onj^Ma^dra^^^ 

p macbed m.the. Tama,.T^gu an d .Portugue^ tongues and _ trau^ted ^taons of t e 

Bi ble into Telugu and Hindustani . The Tranquebar missionaries subsequently prmted a 

U Besse, p. 231. 

15 Nelson, A Manual of the Madura Country (1868), port III, p. 299. 

10 Ellis, Kwol (Madras, 1822), 304 pp. (incomplete). 

17 Pope, The Soared Kur^ (Piowdo, 1886). _ Ti/r-„=i™ 

18 See the writer’s article in The Educational Review, vol. XXIV (Madras), on The Madura Mission, 
and Tamil Scholarship Caldwell’s Hiemi ofTinneveWy, pp. 232-244 ; and D’Orsay, Portug^e^ven^. 
Dependenaiee andMkdone in Ada and Africa {mZ). pp. 261-261, which gives an account of Robert de 

NobiH.' 

19 J. W. Kayo, w IncZt'cj (1869), p. 73. 

30 Quoted iii (3}audiiis BuohaBaoi’s Ohristim Eeeearcheam India, (1840), 
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,^raaimar in Tamil and German and a history of the Church in Tamil.^^ Beschi’s first grammar 
on the Common Dialect appeared in 1737; while C. Th. Waiter’s Qrmnmar appeared two years 
Init'r. Ziegenbalg’s Bictionarkm TamuUmm was .prepared in 1712, and was p(3rhaps only a 
inaiiiiseript.^^ A Tamil CTrammar by J. Ch. Fabricius and J. Ciir. Breithaupt, inlssionaiies 
o! lihidras, was issued in a second edition in 1789. Among these early missionaries, the scrip- 
tural system of instruction, the training of schoolmasters and catechists, the publication of 
*j!A,.iails of the grammars of the vernaculars and of translations of tlie Bible, Avere the methods 
employed, andtheyopeiiednot merely western education among the people, but also an era 
of critical study of these languages. Under the illustrious Christian Frederick Swarta, who 
laboured in the country for nearly half a century from 1750, and his contemporaries and 
colleagues, Gerioke, Kohloff and Kiemander, translation of Scriptures and other works went 
on increasing, with large aids from the S. R C. K, When Valentyn, an indefatigable mis- 
sionary, who had long resided in Malaya and had translated the Scriptures into colloquial 
Malay, wrote his history (1727), the Old and New Testaments had been almost completely 
translated into Singalese as -well. 

In Malayalam also, much activity was displayed by the missionaries, A Portuguese 
grammar with a Malayalam vocabulary was published in 1733. Portuguese and Italian 
missionaries are^stated by Grierson^'^ to have completed a Malayalam dictionary in 1746, based 
on materials accumulated in the two previous centuries. The German Jesuit, J. Ernst 
Hanleden, is stated by Fra Paolino to have written a grammar, which does not seem to have been 


printed. Other grammars on the language were written by Peter Clemens (Rome, 1784) and by 
Robert Drummond (Bombay, 1799). In 1781 J. Adam Cellarius published some notes on the 
features of the language. Gr ierson says that the first Malayalam p rinted book was probably 
the Svmbolum AwstoUcum'^pTuiied. in 171.3 at an unknown plaoe. 

With regard to Kanarese (Kannada), the Spanish Jesuit Hervas gave 63 Kanarese words 
in his vocabulary. Schulze, the Danish missionary, prepared a Kanarese version of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which was printed in Berlin in 1806. The famous Serampore missionaries took up 
the study of Kanare>se in earnest ; and a grammar of the language by William Care^y appeared 
in 1817, followed six years later by a translation of the New Testament.^® 

The Telugu (or Gentoo) language is frequently mentioned in the Madras Records from 
1683 to 1719. Nobili was said to have written some books in that tongue ; but Schulze was 
the firs t Emp p ean who study of it. He translated the 

i^uhllBhed B, Minor (Halle, 1746) ; Golloqmu7n Eeligiosum Telugical 

(Halle, 1747) and other books. He also gave an account of the Telugu alphabet in his Oon- 
speotm MUeraturae Telugicae, (Halle, 1747). Later a Telugu grammar was printed at Madras 
in 1807, and a Telugu translation of the New Testament was issued from the Serampore 
Mission Press in 1816, followed by a version of the Pentateuch in 1851. It was in Telugu that 
the greatest necessity was felt by the Madras Government for encouraging the production of 
books, which would serve the double purpose of assisting civilians, missionaries and other 
Europeans and also of helping the natives in the acquisition of English ; and it was the Telufyn 
masters and scholars of the CoUege of Fort St. George who greatly helped in the promotion 
of Dramdian Imguistic studies by the Madras Government from about 1800 . The OarnatiV* 
Mi^ion wHch was st^d for the Telugu country by the Jesuits in 1702 , had the servi(SrS 
emment sohoto like John Calmette ( 1693 - 1740 )^». who was agreat Sanskrit scholar andTerv 
probably the VeMnfa-Rasdyamm and who besides translated 

^ de h Foi, including a book from the Ta mil by Father Besehi 


22 a A. aisacaon,£iwg-««aiioSMwy o/Jj«i*a, vol. IV p 302 
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B, EiicouragemeEt by Govemmeiit 

It was from the starting of the Board for the College of Fort St. G'(3orgo^^ that Govern- 
ment actively took in hand the publication of \yorks in the Dravidiiui and other native 
languages and in working the College Press. The Board maintained a depot and library 
for the sale and loan of oriental works; and later took charge of the library^ ^ of Oriental 
manuscripts transferred from the Museum of the Mackas Literary Society, which was started 
in 1817 by Sir Thomas Newbolt^ then Chief Justice of the Siiproiiie Co'urt. Regular 
rules for observance by the Board of the College were tTaiiied in 1820 . The College j besides 
training civil servants in the vernaculars, supervised the iiistriietion of Mimshis and of 
persons who were to be appointed law-officers and pleaders in the native courts. The 
College was advised by Government th^i the acquirement of a knowledge of the general 
grammar and connexion of the severed iangtiagos of Southern India and of some acquaintance 
with the sources whence they spring is the chief object of the first two branches of this 
coursed’^^ Sometime later Government asked the College Board, which consisted of scholars 
like F. W. Ellis and A. D. Campbell, to report their opinion regarding the merits of the Garna* 
Uoa (Kannada) Granirmr and Vooabuhru subinittod by Mr. Jolin McKv^rroll/^^^ Shortly after- 
wards the Board granted certificates of proficiency to native scholars trained by it, including 
Muttuswami, the biographer of Beschi, and addressed Govemmont concerning the purchase 
of the copyrights of several elementary works of first utility in the High and Low Dialects 
of the Tamil Language — commoncing with Boseiii’s Gramniar of Low Tam%V\ It did not 
eonfino its patronage to the products of European seholarBhip alone. It recommended the 
purchase of the copyrights of A Brief Exposition of the Tamif by Cliidambara Pandaram, 
tlie Head Tamil Masten* of the College, and of a Telugu Dictionary enti tled the Andhra Dtpica^ 
compiled by one Mamldi Venoayya of Masulipatam, declaring that the latter W'ork wotild 
greatly assist in the formation of an ample Telugu and Englisli Dictionary and proposing the 
sum of 1,000 star-pagodas f(,)r the purchase of tlio copyright'^ 'L Ti,ie Board desired also to 
acquire the right over a Sanskrit dictionary by the same author. Consequent on its rocom- 
iiuyiKlation, the manuscript of A, D. Campbell’s A Orammaf of theTdoo^poo Limipiage commonly 
termed the Gentoo was acquired on public aceourit^^, and the work was printed atvthe College 
Pnsss, being dedicated to the Governor-General, the Earl of Moira, K.G. Works on law 
^v■ero also recommemlcd; for in.stance, the translation of the Vigndnhm,flyam by the Head 
''Jt'M'nil Master of tlie Coll(‘ge, wiio 'was also, employed in into Tamil tlie Vyava- 

hdra-kdndam, corresponding with the Sth and 9th books of Sir William Joints’ Translation of the 
In.Htitutes of Mami.^'^ It was ultimately rccoinrnendod tliat tlie ^jopyriglit should bc^ [aireliased 
for 1000 pagodas, which t,h.e author agreed to expend in tlie erection of a public (Tioultry. ^ 
In 1815 efforts were made to produce works in MalayaJain, and in a Consultation, dated 
26th April 1815, recording a letter from the College Board, wa read that Mr. Wliisli liad made 
Considerable progress in a grammar of the Malayalam tongue and tdiat; Ik*, had also commenced 
a dictionary in that language, and now requested the sanction of ilio College Board tO' continue 
Ills design of making a copious grammar and co.nverting the twi> vocabularies (recently 

27 Notificatiou, dated the ,1st May 1812, vide PiMie OomaikUioM, 1st and 5t'h May, 1812. 

2S Manual of the Administration of the Madras Premdemy, (1885, Madras), p. 542. 

-9 Buhsjor ike College of Fort St, published by Govommout in 1820. 

30 PP. 2471-72 MS. Pub, Gomultationa, 1st and 5th May 1812 (Madras Itecorcl Offica), 

I Public OomuUatiom^ Wth July, 1812. 

3 3 Fort St. George, . Public OomtdMons, dented 2Hth Bo^temhQT iSm. . . . 

3:4 .Extract from a letter from tho Gourt of Directors, -dated 2nd A-pril 1818, -.para. 31. Port St. George, 
Consultation, 7th Deo. 1813, gives the approval of tho Governor-in-Couiioil to aeqiiiro the copyright. 
The 1st edition of the book is dated 1816. ' 

31 Pum ConauWons, .21st Jnnrim, pp. 344-647 of vol. VIII ol the year - (Madras iiucord Oflice), 

•i^nFubUoCmBuUatiQnstllthfk^p.lBW,, ^ 
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paidmmd by Government from Mr. Murdoch) into the form of good serviceable dictionaries. 
Ill the course of the same year the College Board was asked by Government to report on the 
Tamil Translation of the English Liturgy^® pi-epared by the Rev. Mr. Rotthu’: ])r<unlshighim 
assistance if the report should be favourable. Likewise the Board was reqiiiiXMl. to report on 
Babington’s Tamil Translation of Besehi's Qramimr of Shen Tamil (Higher Diaicct).^'^ The 
Board declared that Rottier’s work was of limited utility, the translation being too still and in 
s*)nie places not conveying the plain meaning. It declared itself satls’ jtul with lh<3 ielugu 
grammar prepared by Mr. A. D. Campbell and requested Government to bring it to the 
favourable notice of the Court ot Directors, soliciting financial assistance^ Tlies book was 
published in 1816 and saw its third edition as late as 1849.^^ In the preparation of the Grammar, 
Mr, Campbell was assisted by the noted scholar F. W. Ellis and also by the learned Teliigu 
instructor, Udayagiri Venkatanarayana lyah, who was Head English Master at the College 
and later became Interpreter to the Supreme Court, and also by Pattabhirama Sastri, Head 
Sanskrit and Telugu Master at the College. The latter gentleman compiled a Tetiigu DliMu^ 
mala (List of Roots). It wasCa'iipbell who first pointed out the radical and intimate connec- 
tion that exists between Telugu and the other South Indian vernaculars. 

Correspondence was long carried on between Government and tlie fioaixi on the questions 
of McKerrelTs Karnataka Grammar and Telugu Dictionary and of Whisli/s Malayalam 
Grammar and Diotionary.^^ In 1816 Mr. Campbell made a further proposal to compile a 
Telugu Dictionary, which he asked to be referred to the Court of Direct ors.'^^ Shortly after- 
wards Government asked for payment of charges for the collection of books and manuscripts 
purchased by the College Board from Colonel Colin Mackenzie and a native assistant of liis.'^‘^ 

One Mr. J. DalzieU supplied to the Board the specimen of a Telugu Dictionary that he 
proposed to complete, and this offer, as well as another made by him to compile a Telugu 
and English Dictionary, were both disposed of. The Telugu Grammar published by Mr. 
W. Brown was not favourably reported on at first and Government refused to purchase 
copies of it.^^ In 1819 Government ordered, on the favourable report of the College Board, 
to be transmitted to England copies of The Tales of Vihra'inanka in Telugu, compiled by K. 
Gurumurthy, a master in the College. It also ordered the printing and distribution of an 
almanac prepared by the native astronomer of the College, as well as the second edition of 
Campbeirs Tdugu Gramrmr, In the following year the proposal that Mr. Campbell should 
compile a Telugu Dictionary took definite shape; and Government permitted him to 
take two native assistants from the College to Bellary, to help him in the preparation of his 
Dictionary. Again, on the recommendation of the College Board, Government passed orders 
that '' Mr. Morris’s elementary work in the Telugu language ” be printed and published under 
its auspices and the author be sufficiently remunerated.^^ The English and Telugu Dictionary, 
which Mr. Morris published in 1835, was compiled under the auspices of the College Board 
and was at their recommendation purchased by Government on behalf of the Hon’ble the 

36 PubUo OonsultaHons of 20th January. 

37 IMd., 10th March 1815, p. 672 of Record in the Record Office. 

3 3 Ibid.) 22nd Deo., pp. 3358 and 3536 of volumes in, the Record Office. 

36 The work "wm entithd, A Qrammar of the Tehogoo Language comrmnly termed the Gentoo. It was 
however as a tolerably correct treatise, being the translation of an original crabbed work. 

Offit^ PP- <572, 1116, 1853, of Record 

JM., 1st of June 1816 (Dispatch Nos. 55 and 56 in the Records), 

^2 14th of August 1816 (Dispatch. Nos. 20 and 21). 

^3 15th April 1817 (Dispatch Nos. 44 and 45). 

•li 23rd February 1820 (Dispatch Nos. 232— 5). 

^5 I6Ra82a,18th July (Dispatch Nos. 12 and 13) ; 1st August (Dispatch Nos. 11 and 12): 20th October 

(DispatchNos.il and 12). 
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Company, to whom the copyright was assigned. In this compilation the author was assisted by 
the College Telugu Master, K. Gurumurthy Sastri, to whom reference has been already made.'*^® 

Besides Messrs. McKerrell, Dalziell, Campbell and Morris, we learn from a consultation^’^ 
that Mr. Boileau asked the help of a Telugu teacher in the completion of his Telugu Dictionary. 
Both DalzielFs Dictionary and W. Brown’s Grammar^^ were refused assistance. Shortly 
afterwards, we read of the handsome donation made by Lieutenant Sinclair of certain Portu- 
guese and Singalese manuscripts to the Library of the College. What use these were of 
to the Madras scholars, we do not know. Prom a despatch of the Court of Directors"^'*^ we 
learn that instructions were given respecting the purchase of W. Brown’s Gentoo {Telugu) 
Vocabulary; Campbell’s Telugu Dictionary; Babington’s Tamil work; Bottler’s Translation 
of the Liturgy ; Morris’s Telugu work ; McKerrell’s Karnataka Grammar and other books. In 
continuation of their policy of patronising native authors, the Governor and Councii^*^ sanction- 
ed a reward to Thandavaraya Vadhiar and authorised the printing of Amara Koia and three 
other works in Tamil. The College Board was further asked to report on certain of the 
Mackenzie Manuscripts^^ ; and the Tamil translation (perhaps a condensed account) of The 
Arabian Nights Stories, made by one Gnana-Mudaly, was helped by Government purchasing 
a certain number of copies.^2 Mr. Charles Philip Brown, the well-known Telugu scholar, now 
began to rise into prominence. He had already translated the verses of Vamana, a rustic 
epigrammatic poet ; and in 1827 he published at the request of Mr. Clark, a member of the College 
Board, An Pfn^nrly^ adding explanations of the Sanskrit system. Several 

books tendered by Mr. Brown were purchased by Government, who recommended to the 
Directors the payment of 1,000 pagodas to him for the original of his treatise on Prosody. 
A few years later Government acquired the copyrights of the Dictionaries of Morris and 
Reeve on behalf of the Company. To revise the Tamil Dictionary about to be published by 
the Rev. Dr. Bottler, Government deputed Mr. Harlaiess, assisted by two Munshis, and later 
Mr. A. Bobertson.^^ The avidity for learning displayed by Major-General Sir John Malcolm, 
whose sphere of activity lay mainly in the west of India, is well illustrated in a Government 
consultation®'^ defraying the expcmses incurred by Muttuswami Pillai in preparing a copy of 
Beschi’s Tamil poem Temhavani, which was presented to Sir John. 

The continued assistance rendered by the College Board to Mr. Bottler and his succes- 
sor, Mr. Taylor, in the compilation of the former’s Tamil-'English Dictionary®® is seen in the 
association of T. Venkatachala Mudali, a certificated teacher of the College, with the work of 
revision. This work refers nearly all words to their roots or primitives ; the synonyms were 
largely drawn from the Sadur Agaradi ; while Beschi’s manuscript Dictionary of the Common 
Dialect and another manuscript dictionary, Tamil and French, by Du Bourges seem to have 
been made use of to some extent®®, as well as Fabricius’ Tamil and English Dictionary. In 
1851, one Captain Ouchterlony solicited patronage for his Tamil-English Lexicon. In 1853 

A6 ^ dictionary English and TehogoOf by J. 0. Morris, F. B. S. (Madras, 1835) — Introductory Notice : — 
Pub. Cons., 27th February 1827. 

Dated 24th August 1821. 

4S This was William Brown (Cocchi) who died in 1837. “In 1818 he printed a poor vocabulary and a 
poorer Grammar. I roeolloct that ho assured mo the language, which ho called Gentoo,, possessed .no Mtera- 
turo,” p. xiii — Literary Life of C,F, Brown; An English and Telugu Dictionary {2nd Edition). 

^9 Embodied in Public OonBultation, 7th October 1823. Consultation , 3rd May 1825. 

ai Pub, Cons,, dated 16th May 1826. Ibid,, dated 7th Nov. 1826. 

Proceedings of Government in the Public Department, Cons, of 23rd Dec. 1828; fmclOons. of 20th 
January 1832. ■ 

64 Pub. Gom, 28th June 1831. 

66 ^ Dictionary of the Tamil, and English Langmges, by the Bev. J. P. Bottler, vol. I., part I (Madras, 
1834), voL I, part II (Madras, 1836-37) ; part III (Bevised by W. Taylor and T. Venkatachala Mudali—* 
1839) ; part IV (Madras, 1841). 

6fi Pages iv and v of Preface to Bottler’s Dictionary, part IV (1841). 
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the College Board Bolicited authority for retaining the Rev. Mr. W. Taylor’s services for the 
formation of a Catalogue EaismnH of the Oriental Mannsonpts m 

Aceordincrto 0. P. Brownes, who had a handin accumulating the Mackenzie MSS. in the a . ia.i 
Se Library, the method adopted by Taylor was unsatisfactory, as he was acquainted with 
colloquial Tamil alone and miskilled in chronology, and did not use the right method and 
biology in explaining the works. In 1854 the Rev. M. Winslow American _ Missionary in 
Madias, solicited Government patronage to his prospectus of A Comp^eMrmve Tamil and 
English Dictionary of High and Low TamiVK This work superseded al earlier works 
and helped in proving that “in its poetic form, the Tamil is more pohshedanc exact 
than the Greek, and in both dialects with its borrowed treasures more copmus than the Latin. 
About the same date CaldweU’s Dravidian Affinities was published. Government rendermg 
him also some help«k Thus before the Company’s rule ended, a brighter day had dawned tor 
Tamil studies with the appearance of Winslow and Caldwell. 

Ill Telugii studies, the labours of Mr. J. C. Morris supplemented by his brother, Mr. 
H. Morris, ami of Mr. C. P. Brown stand out yery prominently. From a perusal of the 
Index volumes to the Proceedings of the Madras Government in the Public D(3partmcnt 
we are fiirnished with abundant testimony as to the educative value and popularity oi 
Morris’s Tehtgu Selections, Brown’s Dictionary, and Campbell’s Telugu Grammar. Brown 
rates his Grammar as being the most difficult and intricate of all his works, with the possililo 
exception of his Cyclic Tables of Hindu and Muhammadan Chronology. Brown’s works in 
Telugu are too numerous and varied for detailed notice here ; but one may recall tlic 
Nistara Eatndkaram (Ocean of Salvation), which he revised from an unknown author ? being a 
summary of the Christian religion in Telugu metre. Brown himself thus speaks of the state of 
Telugu learning at the time when he commenced his labours ‘‘ When I began these tasks, 
Telugu literature was dying out; the flame was just glimmering in the socket. The Madras 
College, founded in 1813, preserved a little spark. . . . ” An outburst of native authorsliip 
was the result, which was to be followed in due course by critical studies. As early as 
one B. Subbarayulu published Carpenter’s English Synonyms with Telugu ExplaiMimis. 
Strangely enough, Morris’ Telugu Selections was translated into Malayalam by A. J. Arbuthnot, 
who submitted it for support by Government®^ . Some years before this date appeared Captai ii 
Whistler’s Translation into Telugu of the Arabian Nights, and almanacs both in Tamil and 
Telugu published by the College Board. Malayalam and Kannada (Canarese) came in also 
for proportionate attention and encouragement by the College Board and by Government. 
It was the P^ev. Mr. Whish who was first encouraged by the College Board in the compilation 
of a Malayalam D-ictionary. A Consultation of 1834®^ supplied to England mformaticni 
regarding the works in the vernacular languages prepared by the late Mr. 0. M. Whish. In 
1847 Government gave financial assistance to the Rev. J. Reeks’ proposed Grammar of tlic 
Malayalam language®®. Mr. E. W. Ellis first pointed out the abundance in Malayalam 
of Sanskrit derivatives®® “ in a proportion exceeding half, equal perhaps to threb-fifths of 
the whole under the two heads common to all dialects of South India, taUsamam, pure 

67 15th February 1853. 

68 p, xviii of The Literary Life of C, P. Brown quoted above. 

69 Compiled with the assistance of native scholars j and from MS. materials of the Bev. J. Knight 
of Jaffiia (died 1838) assisted by the Bev. P, Percival (Madras, 1862), 

60 p. vii of Preface. 

61 Pn6. Con^., 13th Jany. 1854. 

63 p. xxii of The Literary Ufe of C. P. Brown quoted above. 

6 'I Procseding^in the Public Dept., 27th Nov. 1849. 

Dated Sth July and answering a communication from the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. # 

65 pyoceedingra in the Pub. Dept., 15th July. 

66 Wilson’s 9b99ary of Judicial and Bwenue Termh etc., (London , 1866 ), p. xxiii (Preface). 
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Sanskrit words, or M-bhavam, derived from Sanskrit.” The Desya (native words) may be 
divided into pure Tamil and derivatives from Tamil. The study of the language was greatly 
facilitated in this generation by the Grammars of Mr. Spring of the Madras Civil Service and 
of the Rev. Mr. Peet of the Church Mission Society, and by the good and useful dictionaries 
of Malayalam' and English, and English and Malayalam, compiled by the Rev. Mr. Bailey of 
the same Mission. In 1842 Government patronage was solicited for the work of Mr. Bailey.*^ 
Both Government and the College went only a little way towards meeting the need for 
printed books for the use of students. 

With regard to Kannada, the want of a good dictionary was supplied early enough® 8, in 
which the Madras College had a good share. A better dictionary, both Kannada and English, 
and English and Kannada, was published in fo m quarto volumes by Mr. Reeve of the London 
Missionary Society in 1832. The copyright of feeeve’s p ’ork was acquired by the Company 
on the recommendation of the College Board in 1831. Reeve commenced liis labours as far 
back as 1817. He emphasized the affinity between Telugu and Canarese, and he made the 
fullest possible use of the Telugu Dictionary of Campbell and the Sanskrit Dictionary of Wilson. 
He had to encounter, as he says^®, the full force of adverse conditions — “ the rareness of ancient 
manuscripts, the endless blunders of drivelling and hireling transcribers, the paucity of 
duplicates for collation, and the comparatively small number of men to be found g-mnng 
the natives, possessing appropriate philological information, soundness of judgment or 
zeal for literary research and improvement, have occasioned no inconsiderable suspense, 
annoyance and embarrassment.” Records of 1849 tell us of the Government’s recommenda- 
tion to the Court of Directors that help should be given to the Rev. Mr. Mnevling in publishing 
certain works of his in the Kanarese language^ The same author was later promised aid in 
publishing the Basava Purdm and the Ohenna Basava Purdna ; but the Court of Directors 
considered that “the aid of Government should be confined to original works or to publica- 
tions calculated to be useful to junior civil servants, and the expense of which was moderate.^® 

Works undertaken on behalf of the Madras Government, like Ellis’ Mirasi Tenure, Robert- 
son’s Glossary in Tamil and English of words used in the law-courts, may also be mentioned 
in this connection, as having helped in linguistic studies to some extent. Mr. Richard Clarke 
of the MEadras Civil Service collected a great volume of materials relating to terms used in 
Government records, including Muhammadan law-terms ; and his valuable MSS. were useful 
to Professor Wilson in the compilation of his valuable Glossary. The publications of the 
Madras School Book Society, started in 1820, formed a most enlightened development of 
vernacular literature. The abolition of the College of Fort St. George in 1854, and the con- 
stitution of a Board of Examiners instead, closed a most useful side of governmental 
activity. Now that the critical study and promotion of the vernaculars is in full 
progress, it behoves us to remember gratefully and cherish the good pioneer work done by 
missionary enterprise and both directly and indirectly by Government agency also — which 
was promptly and willingly taken advantage of by Indian scholars and students. Further 
material for the elucidation of this mterestmg subject lies imbedded in the Records of the 
Public Department in the Madras Record Office. 

67 Public ComuUatiom, 29th Nov, 1842. 

68 Qmmmar arid Dictionary of Karmta, by J.M.oKQTrell,'M.,CS* {I S20), 

m Public Consultations, 2nd Jan. and 12th March 1824 ; and 28th June 1831. 

70 Preface, p. ii, and Kittel, A Kanmd^-EnglUh Dictionary, (Mangalore, 1894), (Preface), pp. 
vii and viii. 

71 Public Consultations, Zlnt 

72 Proceedings in the Pub. Dept, of the 16th Nov. 1852 (Dispatch Nos. 19-21). 
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=======-^^^j;^^JXwIma^d his rascEimoN. 

By R* R* EEAIjOEIR* 

v^cnf +lip Param&ra rulers of Abu, and was the iathenil the Pui’anuira 
Yasodhavala was one secured the throne of Al)u after the deposition 

Dhkayarsha,themostfamousamo2 by Hemachandra, \'ih.'auiasimha 

of his uncle Vikramasimh^ M^+he'^^olankiruler of Gujarat, came to Al)uniid wnfjedwar 

was ruling at Abu, Vikramasimha. however, is not 

against Arnoraja, the Cmu an ^^287 (ad 1230) at the temple of Keminatim on 

S ^ TgSll scholi to fc relga of Kwntopto, Ms ve.»»m cutoof 1* 
it seems, however, that at the time of battle between Arnoraja and Kumurapaiu Vikrama. 
simha turned traitor and went over to the side of Arndraja. This disloyal y on tlie part o 
Vikramasimha led KurnSrapMa to place him in confinement and set hm neiihen asod(ia\ ala 


on the throne of Abu.3 i , . • . tr. 

Yasddhavala ruled at Abu as a feudatory of Kumarapala and was a brave Uiiuim . He 

is said to have MEed BaUala, the lord of MMava, when he learned that he had become hostile 
to the Chaulukya king Kumfi-rapMa of Gujarat^. His rule began m s. 1202 (a.T). 14i>) and 

may have lasted up to s. 1220 (a.d. 1163), the date of commencement of lus sou’s rule. 

The date of the accompanying inscription of Ya'sodhavala is s. 1202 (a.d. 114, >) ; that is 
to say, he was the ruler of Abu in that year. Consequently, the above-mentioned battle liet- 
ween Arn6r4ja and Kumkapaia of Gujarat must have been fought in or shortly before that 
year. Some Jain writers, however, have confused this battle with that fought later between 
the same rulers, 

From the Chitorgarh inscription of Kumfi^rapd^la, dated Samvat 1207 {a,d. 1160), W6 learn 
that KumiirapSfla, having defeated Anaka, the ruler of ^S^karhbhari, aiid cle^^aBtated tlie 
Sapadalaksha country, went to Chitor to view the beauty of tliat }>lace,^ 

The ruler Anaka ref erred to in this passage was clearly Arnoraja, the (,'haulian king of 
Ajmer, who is also known as An^, Aniika, Annalladeva, etc. The Chaulum« were called 
SAhambharUvara or SambJiartnari^a (kings of SS^kaxhbhari or Sambhari) after thear capital 
at Slkambhari (S&mbhax). The capital of ArnOrSija, however, was not Sambhar, I)Ut Ajmer, 
to which place the seat of the capital of the Chauhans was transferred from Hainbhar by 
Ajayar^ja (Ajayad^va), father of ArnOrltja. Before SImbhar, theChauhans hud tln?ir capital 
at N^igaur (Ahichhatrapura) in the Jodhpur State. This is known from an iaBcri]>tion,® 

^ W li 


'Tf%: II ll Dvyhiram K&vm, emto XVI. 

a Epigraphia Indioa, vol. VIII, p. 200. 

Xu»4MpiJ/a-Pra6an(3!4aof Jinamaadauopadhyaya, p. 42 ; also, Bowfeay tefiMeer, vol. I, pt. I, pp. 1S8-89 
and the Parmaras of Dhar and Mfilwa by C. E. Luard and K. K. Lele, p. 34. 

i Epigraphia. Indioa, vol. VIII, p. 20l. 

‘ srgrfTfTH^iR^: I 

[^^]i!i[»T]«tr?nfRr«fr jrrisi^crfw 11 

[ 5 ^] 5noit<Tr sresn^: 55 %^! 11 epigraphia Indiea, vol. 11, p. 423, 11. IMS, 

'ydfit |i n 

Indim Antiquary f Yol. XL, p, 2d, 
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dated Samvat 1226 (a.d. 1169) found at Bijolyan in the Udaipur State, whichstates that one 
of the early ChauhM kings, SImanta, ruled at Ahichhatrapura'^^. Nagaur was also the 
capital 8 of .Riigaladl^a, which comprised the whole of the present Bikaner® State and the 
northern part of Marw&r (Jodhpur State). So the Chauh&ns were also called kings of 
Jangalade^^®. The territory lying in the vicinity of Nagaur was originally known asSapa- 
dalaksha'*, and the Chauhans were called SapddalahsMya- nripati (kings of Sapadalaksha). 
Gradually, the Chauhans of Ajmer ruider Vigraharaja (Visaladeva) IV extended their sway 
over the country outside Eajputana, as far as Delhi andHansi^® in the Punjab.^* Roughly 
speaking, all the territories that came under the rule of the Chauhans were known as the 
Sapadalaksha country. 

Arndraja and other Chauheins of Ajmer are shown in the following table*"* ; 

Arndraj a — Annalladdva — Anaka — Anaka 
(s. 1196—1207). A.D. 1139—1150. 


Jagadeva*® 

I 

Prithvibhata 
PfithvirS.ja II 
Prithviddva 
Pethadaddva 
(s. 12^—1226) 
A.D. 1167—1169 


(?) 


Vigraharaja IV 
Visaladeva 
(s. 1210—1220) 
A.D. 1153—1163 


Sdmdsvara 
(s. 1226—1234) 
A.D. 1169—1177 


Aparagaiigeya 

AmaragSlngeya 

Amaragahgu 


Nagarjuna. 


Prithviraja III. Hariraja 

(s. 1236—1249) («. 1251) 

A.D, 1179—1192 a.d. 1194. 

I 

Govindar§.ja 

The defeat of Arjjdraja mentioned above in the inscription of Chitorgarh was evidently the 
result of a battle fought in or about Samvat 1207 (a.d. 1150), which is quite different from 

th© foriiaer battle, to which I have referred. 

7 The name AMchhatra occurs at several places. Vido Bombay Gazetteer, voL 1, pt» II, p. 560, n, 11. 

s Indian *^ntiquaryf . .. t » r* ^ 

0 Th© rulers of this stat© stylo themselves as the * kings of Jahgaladhara. fee© also Indian Antiquarj, 


YohXL,p.2.8. 

10 w^rr^sr: i 

Tft I \\ 

11 The name SapMalaksha also occurs ©kewbere. 


— S6mesvara’s Klrtihaumudt, canjio II* 

Vido Indian Ardiqmfyf vol. X, p. 344 ; Epigm^Ma 


Indioat vol- XII, p. 30. 

la mim ^ ^ wai: [ l J 

Biiolyto Inscription of th© tim© of the Chauh^j king S6m5svara> dated 1226„ [, JA5B., 1886, pi 1, p. 42.] 

^ n Certain parts'o£th0Kishengarh,.3*aipur, Bundi, Kotahand Udaipur States w©r© also, under thoChauh^n®. 

14 According to FrUh^tfkja'‘¥ijaya and several inscriptions, Th© dates are mostly taken frominacrip- 
iiona set. up during their reign. Consequently, they represent the .shortest .hut surest period oftheir rule. 
Their reign may have lasted longer than th© above dates of their insoription*. 

1^ Jagad6va being a pardioide, th© throne was seised from him by his younger brother VMid#Tei. 
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lines of writing 
Sanskrit, but incorrect 


Wliile the general contents of the inscription of Ya^odhavala are of no great interest, its 
date is important, inasmuch as it defimtely enables us to determine the period of the first 
•k ffip liptween Arndraja and Kumarapala. 

° The stone was found by Rai Bahadur Pandit Gourishankar H. Ojha in thc> Sirohi State 
Bainutana and is now deposited in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. It contains thirteen 
^ . lines 8—11 are badly defaced. The character is Nugari and tlie language is 

It is dated Monday the 14th day of the bright half of Mfigha, 
and records that a certain grant was made at the village Ajahari liy 
the^queen SaubhagyadM of the Chaulukya family (of Gujarat) during the prosperous reign of 

MahlmaiidalesvaraYasodhavala (U.1-6). Thenext three lines are imprecatory and threatim 
tmnishment in the next life to those who may appropriate this grant in future, 'riie last 
two lines mention the name of the (engraver) as Chadadeva, and containtwo words 

^Ura and surabM (U. 12 and 13 respectively), which need explanation. The word mmbM 
means a cow and the grants made by kings or rulers inscribed on stones arc called sureki, 
mriU or surt, which are corrupt forms of the Sanskrit word surabki. Such inscriptions 
con tam on top the figure of a cow with a suckling calf, and sometimes the sun and tlu' moon on 
either side above the cow, which represents the earth. The idea is that as long as the earth, 
the sun and the moon shall endure, so long will the grants he preserved. In Rajputana, they 
are generally found in fields and temples, and this is first inscription known to me, in which 
the word surabM is written. 

The word taUra is another form of the word taUrakshi i®, which seems to bo an ofiicial 
title Probably it meant in those days what the word kdtwdl (a police officer) means 
at the present day. The word is used several times in the Chirwh. inscription ”, dated , Sum- 
vat 1330 (A.D. 1273), of the time of Rflwal Samarasimha of Mewar. 

In the Prithvichand Gharitra of MapikyasundarasM, composed in s. 1478, there i.s a list 
of officials, which includes the names talavar and talavarga. Sometimes in inscriptiems we find 
the word talavargi'M^, The word talliari is perhaps also akin to this (ialdra), and mcuiw a watch- 
man of the vfilage, whose duty it is to watch crops in the daytime and assist the far- 
mers to do so at night. His peculiar duty, however, is to ascertain the boundaries of each 
field and of each farmer’s possession. In Gujarhti, the word taldti still refers to a putwdri. 

Line. Text. 

1. W *jnigRr 20 'i.V €!•— 

H . . . . “sfhsf— 


2 . 

3- 

4. 

■ 6. 
6 . 
7? 
8 . 
9. 
10 
11 
12 . 
13. 


H . . . . .... 

ar [=] R— 

. . ., . . 

: • . . . 

• • • • wru'T . ... 

• . . . . . 

. . . g5*fr qitrggr 


16 

IT 

18 

19 

20 
24 


Prof. Monier Williams gives the meaning of it as a ‘body-gnard.' 
Vimm Oriental Journal^ vol. 21, p. 143. 

Ep. Ind„ voL IV, pp. 256 and 258, n. 6 ; also vol. VI, p. 106, n. 5. 

See Fleet’s Jwscriptiowj p, 217, ni 8. 

Read °3 jR ai Read 23 Read '’st" 


Read , 


25 Read 20 Bead 


22 Read 
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FOLK-SONGS OF THE TULUVAS. 

By B. a. SALETOEE, B.A., L.T., M.R.A.S. 

I. Song of the Eoleyas. 

The following songs are sung by the MundMa Holeyas of Udipi Taluk during their 
marriage ceremony : — 

1, The, Song in Tuln. 

Text. 

Sandanana sHnere. 

SandanS. Saijere. 

Pani pani barasogu deshampunde. 

Pani pani barasogu deshampunde. 

Pani pani barasogu tattai'a beda. 

Pani pani barasogu tattara beda. 

Ittiri karal madimMa. 

Barabara banjidaye madimaye. 

Sandlinogu baruvala shankariman^- 
NidS,nogu baruvala nidanabombe. 

SandanS,na Saiiere. 

Tumbudunde ponnu Kalikandelo, 

Kattadan^e ponnu Nirakandelo, 

Sandanana Sanere. 

Muncjevu gundida, mudaleda sintema. 

Yi yencha batta, Maga, bale bangaro 1 
Kanciada kaditta Mandejida magurundu, 

Kaipetaro ? 

Sandi beda linga, sari bedar. 

Kodi kodusara maga suddi beda, 

Sandanana Sapere; Sandanana Sanere. 

Translation. 

Peace, 0 Peace, at the time of this sacred moment, 

Peace, 0 Peace, at .the time of this sacred moment. 

When it rains in drops, sprinlde the rice over the pair. 

When it rains in drops, sprinkle the rice over the pair. 

When it rains in drops, an umbrella is unnecessary. 

When it rains in drops, an umbrella is nnnecessary. 

Peace, 0 Peace, at the time of this sacred moment {Ohor m). 

With feet like those of the Ittiri bird, does the bride come. 

With a pattering noise and a big stomach, does the bridegroom come. 

She comes for a sacred union, the bride. 

She comes slowly, she comes like a puppet doll. 

Peace, 0 Peace, at the time of this sacred moment [Chorus). 

She carries a pitcher of toddy on her waist, 

She carries a pitcher of water on her fore-arm. 

Peace, 0 Peace, at the time of this sacred moment [Chorus). 

In the ponds of the Screw-pino, with grief as terrible as a crocodile, 

How did you come, 0 dear, dear, golden child ? 

Peace, 0 Peace, at the time of this sacred moment [Chorus). 

On the edge of a field, the Madenji fish tumbles, 

Is it the Kaipetaru fish ’ 

MfilrB no promise, 0 Man, nor wish for an evil turn i 
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Le le le le 1 e le B DaitirimMo [Chorus). 
Daitiiimtlle, tanvmcliellya.bMen§. ; 

Nerade kS-ndelkoncJal, Daitirunale ; 

Tarekuduttu ka»ttondala>, Daitirii^<^l0 » 
Guddegala phovundala, DaitirimMo ; 

Muttaia Battondala, Daitirimaie ; 

Nirala muttondala, Daitirimale (Chorus). 

Uia.yi onji sdtorogu, Daitirimale,^ 

Tappu maipu pattondula, Daitirimale. 

Pidayi onji sdtorogu, Daitirimale, 

Knnti maipu pattondula, DaitirimS-le (Chorus). 
Niradii kandela patta (da), Daitirimale, 
Niradlde phovundala, Daitirim§.le, 

Kaimone nedyandola, Daitirimale, 

Kaimone nedyandola, DaitirimMe (Chorus). 
AluttalS. battondala, DaitirimMe. 

Eiarakorayi nedyondala, DaitirimMe, 

Dikkela nira konovundala, DaitirimMe. 

T6 andMa pottayela, DaitirimMe | 

Atila mMtondala, DaitirimMe, 

Baidi binnerega ba|asondala, DaitirimMe, 
TMial& tindondala, DaitirimS^le j 
XJHaya belega phovandela, DaitirimMe, 

Bele kMe tirSindola, DaitirimMe. 

Le le le le le le 1& Daitirim^i^ege, 

T&nunohelya bMena, DaitirimMe (Chorus), 

Translation. 
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Le le le le le le m 0 Thou DaitirimMeg^ (Chorus). 

(0 Thou) DaitirimS-le, who art a little child ; 

Who hast heard fond nicknames from the morning, 0 DaitirimMe i 
Who hast tied thine hair after flapping it, 0 Daitirimftle ; 

Who art ready to go to the hills, 0 DaitirimMe, 

(And) who hast returned a-crying, 0 DaitirimMe ; 

(And) who hast washed with water (thine hands and feet), 0 DaitirimAle (Chorus) 
In one of the imer portions of the house, 0 DaitirimMe, 

Thou hast handled the wrong green-foliaged broom, 0 Daitirimlle. 

In one of the outer portions of the house, 0 DaitirimAle 

Thou hast handled a small worn-out broom, 0 DaitirimAle (Chonts) . 

(0 Thou) who art carrying a pot of water, 0 Daitirim&le, 

(Thou) who art going to the well, 0 DaitirimAle, 

Thou who art washing (thine) hands and face, 0 Daitirimale, 

Who art washing thine hands and face, 0 DaitirimMe (Chorus), 

And who art returning a-cr 3 dng, 0 DadtirimAle, 

Thou who art washing the earthen vessels with thine hands, 0 Daitirimlle, 

Who art pouring water in the pot above the fits, 0 DaitirimMe. 
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(Thou) who art lighting the fire, 0 Daitirimale, 

(And) who art preparing the meal, 0 DaitirimMe ; 

Thou who art serving the guests who have come, 0 DaitirimS-le, 

And who after serving them, art eating the food, 0 Daitirimale ; 

And who art, then, going to do the work of thy land-lord, 0 Daitirimale, 

After finisMng all other work, 0 DaitirimSile. 

Lo le le le le le la 0 Thou Daitirimale, 

Thou who art a fond little child, 0 Daitirimale {Chorus). 

The following song is sung by the Mund^la Holeyas of Udipi Taluk during their 
marriage ceremony : — 

3. The Song m Tulu. 

Text, 

Lo le le le le le 1^ Tumbetirtoa ! Le le le le Tumbetir&m§^ ! 

Tumbenavolu kutandin^, Tumbetirama. 

Karandenavolu k&ligandina, Tumbetirama. 

Nana y6ra boroduya, Tumbetirama ? 

N^liya mukhari dikkalaya, Tumbetirama ; 

Yeliya mukhari dikkalaya, Tumbetirkna. 

Nana yera baroduy^, Tumbetirama % 

Mhlya dikkala barodaya, Tumbetirama. 

Yekkalada Aridakka, TumbetiramS.. 

Nana yera baroclayft, Tumbetir&ma ? 

Kodada manya dikkalaya, TumbetirS/ma'. 

Nana ySra baroduyS/, Tnmbetiri/mi/ ? 

Panjurli m^nya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama. 

Yekkalada aridakka, Tumbetirama, 

Nana y&a barodnya, Tumbetirama ? 

Guliga manya dikkalaya, Tumbetiram&, 

Guliga manya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama. 

Nana yera baroduy§>, Tumbetirama ? 

Bajalditya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama, 

Nana y6ra baroduya, Tumbetir4m§^ ? 

Pulyandaya dikkalayS/, Tumbetirama 
Nana yera barouduya, TumbetirS-ma 1 
Kachada anne batteneyli, Tumbetir^lma ? 

Telikeda akka battalaySt, Tumbetir§/ma. 

Kedumburedakka battalay^, Tumbetirama. 

Nana yfea baroduya, Tumbetirama ? 

Kala kadesundado, TumbetiramH. 

Vela phophunduy^, Tumbetir§^ma. 

BSga B%a ballay^, Tumbetirama. 

Le le le le le le la Tumbetirama ! Le le le le, Tumbetirto& ! 

Translation, 

Le le le 1 o la la li Tumbetirlma ! Le le le le le Tumbetirama ! 

Gather the Tumbe flowers, 0 Tumbetirama. 

Gather the Karande leaves, 0 Tumbetirama. 

Who is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama ? 

The wife of the groat mwfcMri is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama ; 

The wife of the small muHdri is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama. 

Who is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama ? 
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And who is yet to come, 0 is yet to come, 0 Tumljetirinua. 

The wife of the priest of 

Stretching your body, sprinkle the rice, u x 

And who is yet to come 0 0 Tumbctirama. 

The wife of the priest of the demon Guliga is yet 

And who is ^ Sv^SerTCr)'i 3 yet to come, 0 Tumbetir&ma, 

The wife of Bajaldaye (the Toddy-bcrvei ; y 

And who is yet to come, 0 Tu^betirama 1 

The wife of Pelyandaye is yet to come, 0 Tumbetiram. 

A.d who is yet to 0 Tumbetirama ? 

The delicate sister is come, 0 Tambetaama. 

And who is yet to come, 0 Tumbetu-amd . 

It is getting late, 0 Tumbetirama. 

Time is fleeing, 0 Tumbetiraml. ^ ^ 

Pome soon, come soon, 0 Tumbetirama. . . - , 

Lsleleleleleia Tumbetirama! Le le le le Tumbetirama . 

ItoMowfagsongisBungby ,h. Itodto Hoky« oi Udipi, tlie tad,.groom 

■t J ^ 

A mp. Sana in Tuhi. 


Te;vt. 

Le le le le la kin , Tii Madimaye ! Le Ic le le la kinni Madiniaye ; 
Tanunchelya bMeiia, kinni Madimayo , 

Tanunchelya baieiia, kinni iVladimilye ; 

Hettereda puttiyena, kinni Madimaye, 

ISirada balettena, kinni Madimuye. 

Baiepobalmanna, kinni Madiinayegc; 

XJddaia phovundena, kinni Madimayo. 

Buddita kaltondena, kinni Madimayo . ^ 

Ujlaya belega phovundena, kinni Madimuyoge. 
jatipolikena, kinni Madimaycge. 

Le le le le la kinni Madimayege ! 

Gadda mSse battondaya, kinni Madirnkyega, 

Ponnn sinte puttunduya, kinni Madimayega. 

Ponputuvere phovundena, kinni Madimayo ; 

Ponnu malla thvundena, kinni Madimayo, 
jatipolikena, kinni Madimayega. 
landahanda malton^ena, kinni Madimlye, 
jatiniti malpondena, kinni Madimayege. 

Le le le le la kinni Madimayoge ! 

Thrikorendena, kinni Madimayege, 
jatinJtimaltondeEa, kinni Madirndye. 

Le le le le la kinni Madimayo ! 

Le le le le la kinni Madimayo. 
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Translation. 

Le le le le la (Oh) the young Bridegroom ! 

Le le le le !§. (Oh) the young Bridegroom. 

A little beautiful child is he, the young Bridegroom I 
Bom in blood was he, the young Bridegroom ; 

He grew strong in waters, the young Bridegroom. 

He was a little child, the young Bridegroom ; 

Now he has grown tail, the young Bridegroom. 

He has improved his wit, the young Bridegroom. 

He has gone to his land-lord’s work, the young Bridegroom. 
He has got a gift from his caste, the young Bridegroom. 

Le le le le la (Oli) the young Bridegroom ! 

He has got beard and Avhiskers, the young Bridegmom, 

And his heart is set on a woman, the young Bridegroom. 
He’s gone to see his lass, the young Bridegi‘oom ; 

He has chosen a fitting mate, the young Bridegroom, 

Who is a gift from his caste, the young Bridegroom. 

He has bound himself, the young Bridegroom, 

To the welfare of his caste, the young Bridegroom ; 

Le le le le la (Oh) the young Bridegroom ! 

Give the earthen-pot (of toddy) to the young Bridegroom, 
As a gift from his caste, (Oh) the young Bridegroom. 

Le le le le la (Oh) the young Bridegroom ! 

Le le le le la. (Oh) the you ng Brideg room ! 

MISCELLANEA. 


KATHl AND VJ^iTTAKA. 

In tho Trimsjiiahlkrptirmaearira 0. 2. 324 £., 
Hemacaiiclrs ra>is6B a question of fiction terminology* 
In a. conversation tetween a minister and a dwarf* 
tli0 minister said, “ Tell us an interesting katkd.^^ 
The dwarf replied, iShali I tell a katfid or a v^Uaka ? ’ 
Questioned as iu tlio difference between a hathd 
and a vfttaka, the dwarf said, “ A vrttaha is one’s 
own adventures (caritci) ; a kathd is tho adventures of 
men of former times. ” 

It has long been evident that Bfijasekhara’s 
definition (quoted’ by Bfihler, trber das Leben des 


Jaina M^ynches Hemacandra, p. 5) of a caritra, 
as the biography of Ththankaras, Calaravartins 
and Kishis to the time of Aryaraksita, as distinguish- 
ed from a prahandha, the biography of men of later 
times, was not observed in practiee. Caritra is 
used for the biography of any one ; e..;., Rauhineya 
caritra, which is the biography of a thief, Sdlibfmd- 
Tcaritar, the biography of a merchant. 

It is difficult to say whothcr or not Hemacandra’s 
distinction was actually observed. Does any one 
know of any vrUakas or autobiographical oaritraa jf 

Hklbn M. Johnson. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Hindu Polity, A constitutional history of India 
in Hindu Times; (two volumes in one). By 
K. P. Jayaswal, M.A. ; Butterworth and Co., 
Calcutta, 1024. 

Mr. K, P. Jayaewalof Patna needs no introduction, 
to students of^ Indian history and anti.quitios. The. 
pages of the Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research 
Society, to which he has contributed so many able 
and suggestive articles, would alone ensure public 
interest in any work from his pen. Th© present 
volume, which the author describes as mainly 
a commentary upon his paper, ‘An Introduction 
to Hindu Polity,’ published in the Modern Review 
in 1913, is a succinct and lucid summary of the 
ancient constitutional organizations of India, from 


the Samiti and Sabha of Vedic times and the later 
Bepublics, Gam and Samgha, to the Monarchy 
and Imperial systems of a more definitely historic 
age. Th© various constitutional features of Ancient 
India are arranged and discussed within certain 
chronological limits, based upon the evidence 
supplied by Vedie, Classical, and Prakrit literature 
and by iithio and numismatic records, and cover 
the period from the Vedic age to a. n. 600, when 
Hindu constitutional traditions sufered an eclipse, 
lasting roughly till the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Within these limits the author unfolds 
the origin and characteristics of the assemblies 
of the Vedic Aryans ; th© Hindu Bepublics of 1000 
B.o. to a.d. 600; the Jmapada md the Paura 

. Z 
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from the earliest age to a.d. 600 , 

Ministers under Hindu monarchy from 1000 b.^. 

to a.d. 600 ; the judiciary from 700 b.O. to . 
600 ; the theory of taxation from 100 b. • 
a.d. 600; and Hindu imperial systems from 
1000 B.O. to A.D. 600. It will be apparent from 
this Ust of subjects that the book Fo;ide® 
mteresting Mstorioal information and oSers plen y 
of food for reflection. 

WitMn the limits of a ^review’ it is impossible 
to deal in detail with the contents of this erudite 
work, and I will therefore confine my remarks 
to a brief notice of a few points which aroused my 
particular interest. Among these is the^ suggestion 
that the Buddhist Samgha, the most vital feature 
of the Church founded by Gautama, was modellea 
upon and named after the political Samgha, which 

was synonymous with Gawa, signifying a Republic. 

According to the author, these Hindu republics were 
administered by a deliberative body, composed of 
various classes of the population, and were styled 
ayudhajivin or Ustropajmn--t^o somewhat obscure 
terms, of which Mr. Jayaswal suggests an explana- 
tion. In the Buddhist age the republican form 
of government was apparently flourishing; the 
literature of that period mentions at least seven 


republican states; and between them they must 
have provided plenty of constitutional material 
to serve as a pattern to the Buddha, when he address- 
ed himself to the task of organizing his ecclesia. 
The arrangements prevailing in the republic of the 
Lichchhavis are rightly treated in some detail, 
as the Lichebliavi State lasted from early days 
until the era of Gupta imperialism, and during 
practically the whole of that period occupied a 
position of great importance. 

Mr. Jayaswal stoutly opposes the late Dr. Vincent 
Smith’s view that these republican ganas were 
of Mongolian origin, and that the Lichchhavis 
themselves possessed Tibetan affinities. He points 
out that Smith’s view was based on the custom of 
exposure of the dead, as supposed to be illustrated 
by a passage in a Chinese legend, and secondly on 
the judicial procedure of the Lichchhavis, as 
described by Tumour. The Chines© legend is 
admittedly about a thousland years later in date 
than the period to which it purports to refer, while 
the description which it contains can be shown, 
on the analogy of passages in the Dharma 
and Sanskrit dramatic works, to be applicable 
to the ordinary Hindu simidna, md not to refer 
necessarily to Tibetan or Iranian burial customs, 
Similarly, the supposed evidence of Lichchhavi 
judicial procedure is stated to be illusory by the 
juxta-position of Tumour’s description and the 
account of the stages of Tibetan criminal procedure 
given by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das. Mr. 
Jayaswal depaids also upon a passage in the 
McdiQibhb,mta to establish his contention that 


Lichchhavi criminal procedure was based on rules 
normally followed by Hindu Gams or republican 
states. He likewise adduces evidence wdiich suggests 
the probability of the Lichchhavis themselves 
being pure Hindu Kshatriyas, having no racial 
connection with Tibet. The same conclusion has 
been reached by Mr. Bimala C. Law in his Kshatriya 
Clans in Buddhist India, It is stated in the preface 
that Dr. Vincent Smith was largely responsible 
for the inception of Mr. Jayaswal’s work, and it is a 
matter of regret that he did not live to see its com- 
pletion. 

In the second part of his work, dealing with Hindu 
Monarchy, the author dissents quit© as strongly 
from another statement in Smith’s Early History 
of India to the effect that “ the native law of India 
has always recognised agricultural land as crown 
property.” Colebrooke’s essay on Mhndmsdf the 
dicta of Hindu lawyers like Nilakantha, Mddhava, 
and Katydyana, the statements of accepted commen- 
tators, the JdtaJca, and coppor-plato title-deeds 
of the Gupta period, are martiallod together to 
prove that the ancient Hindu legal doctrine regarding 
in'oprietorship in land was the exact reverse of 
what it is stated to be by Dr. Smith in the above- 
quoted sentence. Mimdmsd declares emphatically 
that the king has no property in the soil ; and this 
is in consonance with the opinions of ancient con- 
stitutional writers, who decided that the king is 
in the position of a servant of the body politic, 
obtaining liis wages in the shape of taxc.s, but 
possessing no proprietorship in the laud. Mr. 
Jayaswal further asserts that tho English traiiKlation 
of tho on which Smith depended to re -inforce 
his view, contains a fundaraontal error, patl being 
[rendered ‘owner’ instead of ‘ prott‘ct 0 r,’ and 
I tho latter portion being wholly nnHeon8tru(‘d. 
Whether Mr. Jayaswal’s arguments cant bo success- 
fully parried, is a question into wliich I cannot htu’e 
enter. 

In a chapter on ‘ Teclmical Hindu ConstitutionH ’ 
from 1000 b.o., tho author touchog upon the 
Rfishtrikas of Western India and appear.s to treat 
the Pettanikas or Petenikas of Asoka’s inscriptions 
as a separate political entity, of which tlio rulers 
or leaders had contrivod to obtain lioroditary 
status. This view does not tally with that a(.lopt<‘d 
by Professor D. R. Bhandarkar in his Canniclnu^ 
Lectures for' 1923. Ho states that Petenikas cannot 
be separated from Rfishtrika and Bhoja, and that 
it is a qualifying word or adjective, signifying “one 
who is hereditary ruler of a rdshira or province.” 
Mr. Jayaswal suggests that the RAshlrijkas obtained 
their name from their political constitution — the 
Rfishtrika, which was purely republican in olmractar, 
the administration being vested in a board of non- 
hereditary elected leaders i while the Pettanikas 
or ‘ hereditary leaders ’ followed a different fonn of 
constitution, Pettanika, described as aristocratic 
or oligarchic. While I do not feel competent to argue 
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this point, I entertain considerable doubts about 
accepting Mr. Jayaswal’s view in preference to that 
of Dr. Bhandarkar. If we can assume that the 
Kashtrikas of the Asokan inscriptions are the 
same people as the Maharathis of the Nasik xn- 
Bcriptions, the view that the former were adminis- 
trative heads of provinces, who contrived to exchange 
their original status as governors for that of heredi- 
tary chieftains, seems on the whole more acceptable 
than that now put forward by Mr. Jayaswal. It 
seems probable that the Maharathis were connected 
with, and occupied in western India the same 
position as, the Mahasenapatis, who were at one 
time viceroys of the Andhra dynasty and subsequent- 
ly assumed independence in Adoni aiad the eastern 
portion of the Andhra dominions. It seems difficult 
to believe that they or the Maharathis ever indulged 
in republican forms of government, though the 
habits and manners of the Mar^i^h^s at the close of 
the eighteenth century, as recorded by Tone, lend 
colour to the view that social equality and cama- 
raderie wore once the guiding principles of their 
class. The aristocratic aloofness, which to-day 
divides the upper-class Mar^tha from his more 
humble kinsmen, the Kunbis and allied tribes and 
castes, was certainly not observable in 1796. On 
the whole, I should like to see Mr. Jayaswal’s view ' 
subjected to further argument, before finally 
rejecting the opinion recorded on iiages 32 and 33 
of Mr. D- E. Bhandarkar’s Asoka. 

On the subject of the coronation of Asoka, 
also, there is a conflict of opinion between Mr. 
Bhandarkar and the author of the present work. 
Tlio former argues that there is no sound reason 
for assuming an interval of foin years between 
Asoka’s succession and coronation. Dr. V, A. 
Smith accepted the fact of the four yeai’s’ interval 
in his Uarl^ History of India, and seemed to think 
that it signified a dispute about the succession. 
Mr. Jayaswal agrees that Asoka was not formally 
‘ crowned ’ for four years after his accession, but 
ascribes the delay to the operation of the Hindu 
constitutional law, which forbade the coronation 
of a king before the completion of his twenty- 
fourth year. By orthodox and sacred Hindu law 
the uncrowned period could not lie recognized, and 
it is for this reason* states Mr. Jayaswal, that the 
PufSl/»as do not count the pre -coronation years of 
Asoka’s reign, while they include them in the total 
for the dynasty. This explanation strikes me as 
plausible. 

Another arresting suggestion in this work relates 
to the supposed existence of the worship of Vasudeva 
prior to the date of Panini. The belief is based 
upon the interpretation of a $<ttra of PaJjini, which 
Mr, Jayaswal believes to be erroneous. He asserts, 
In short, that the word bhahti can be shown from 
the context to have signified, not religious devotion, 
but political or constitutional allegianoo. There 
•are many other facts, suggestions and inferences 


set forth in this work, which render it of first-rate 
importance to students of ancient Hindu institu- 
tions, ideals, and history. Other experts may 
dissent from some of the views propounded by the 
author, but their criticism cannot deprive the 
work of its value as a carefully documented re- 
trospect of the growth of Hindu polity. 

S. M. Edwardbs. 

Memoirs oe the AROH^ajOLoaiOAii Survey of 
India. No. 26. Two Statues of Pallava Kings 
and Five Pallava Inscriptions in a rock- cut 
temple at Mahabalipuram : by Rao Bahadur 
H. Krishna Sastri, B. A., Government of India, 
Calcutta, 1926. 

In this Memoir the Government Epigraphist 
gives a definite decision that the two statues in the 
temple of Adivar9-ha-Perumal are those of Mahen- 
dravarman I, the originator of the rock-cut temples 
of South India, and of his son Narasimhavarman- 
Simhavishnu I, Imown to history as “ Vatapikonda ” 
and the foe of the Western Chalukya ruler, Vikra- 
mfiditya I. On palseographical gi’oxmds he decides 
also that the label inscriptions on the sculptures 
belong to the reign of Parame.-^varavarman I, the 
grandson of Mahendravarman I. From other 
• inscriptions in the cave, when compared with a 
, reference in the Tamil Feriyapurdnam and with the 
Tandalam inscription (Bp. Ind. VII. p. 25), he 
deducGs the interesting fact that the word K^davesa 
(chief of the Kfidava) and its alternative forms, 
Kfithaka and Kfidakl^a, are synonyms of Pallava, 
and shows that the kings of the collateral line 
of Pallavas, descended from Bhimavarman (younger 
brother of Sixhhavishnu I) were called Kfidavas and 
ruled over an outlying part of the Pallava dominions, 
simultaneously with the main Pallava dynasty. 
This outlying territory seems to have corresponded 
roughly with the modem districts of Ouddapah 
and Kumool and Mysore State. In later times 
they claim to have ruled also over Kanchi, It 
was from a Kadava -Pallava that the Nolambas 
of the Kanarese country traced their origin. Pre- 
sumably the word Kfidava is allied with the Dra vi- 
dian word signifying “jungle,” “wild”; and it 
would be interesting to know whence the collateral 
line of Pallavas obtained this designation. 

S. M. Edwabdes. 

The Ahad Nambh, Marker Literary Series for 
Persia, No. L Preface by G. K. Nariman, Pub- 
lished under the patronage of the Iran League, 
Bombay, 1925. 

This little book is a truly remarkable production 
and if the subsequent publications of the Iran 
League are to be of the same calibre, that body 
will be of the greatest benefit to the Parsis of India. 
To quote the opening words in the Preface by 
that veteran scholar, Mr. G. K, Nariman : “ Persia 
with its young and patriotic Moslems is awakened,, 
and the latter have stretched the kindly hand of 
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/Vr XTdiaa Zo^oaBtrians have 

'Par8is ot Mia. ^ country for centxiries, 

been separated from ^ 

but have aever " md mligion. 

glMxce at the omo oorrespondeaoe wiHi 

Intermitteihythey mrie^ _ 

tS iHo build up ia young f 

Lire for honest history, la pursuit of such 
SSy L. Nariman enquires into the ^ 

L decadeaoa of the Zoroastrians, aad^s enqmy 

brings remarkable conclusions. • 

Slue to the action of the_ Arabs on their conquest 

of Persia, the decadence in fact dating lo 
days of Afghan ascendancy at a much later da . 

It is really due to the rending of the ^mmunity 
bv “mutual discussions and ruinous jealousies, 
a^view, which when put forward by a Parsi and 
published in a serious Parsi educational scries, 
cannot but b© arresting. 

BIr. Nariman backs this up by stating that under 
laany local governors after the Arab conquest 
** fre© practice of religion was accorded m quite 
a number of treaties. The very book under review 
indeed contains two charters reported to have been 
granted by the founder of Islam and his great-son- 
in-law, the pious fourth Khalifa, to the Zoroastrians^ 
In which religious tolerance is particularly 
emphasised.” Mr. Nariman says there aro many 
others conceived in the same spirit. 


The -rants published in this book are not indeed, 
in thei "present form, of unquestioned autlicmticity, 
hut even if spurious, there aro dozens ot others 
which are genuine. They unquestionably bear 
witness to the spirit of tolerance of the emdy Islamic 
conquerors. It was not tmtil the Mongols came into 
.ower that the extermination of Zoroasbrians 
commenced, when the great Instrumont ot oppress 
Sion was the jatiya or poll-tax. But oven this was 
not oppressive in its inception, becaaiso it was a 
tax in return for oxomption from military service, 
and thus in theory protected those subject to it 
from the designs of others than the rulers. It 
was the extortionate manner in whicii it was exacted 
by the officials who raised it that turned it into 
an instrument of torture and practical auuihilatioru 
With the decadence of the Zuiriastrians^ thoir 
literatme largely disappeared, and as to tins Mr. 
Kariman makes a remarkable state incut : the 

destruction of the Zoroastrian literature is due in 
part to the Turks, more to the Aiglians, and 
most to neglect and sacerdotal arrogance which 
made a monopoly of the relations betwreu (.iod and 
man.” Hero we are provided witli something to 
think over. 

Now, however, says our author, a now poriod 
of hope has dawned on united Iran/’ and in the 
Persia of to-day “the patriotic son of the soil is 
Irani first and Moslem, Christian, Jew or Zorfxistricm 
in the second place.” Mr. Nariman winds up his 
remarks by an examination of iho legal asjiect of 
the Zoroastrians in Islam, which ho has 

equally arresting and interostbig bhinga to say. 
One cannot help looking forward to further publica- 
tions in this series. 


ik C. Tkmpm. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


INSCRIPTIONS WANTED. I 

Can anybody tell me where the inscribed Copper- 1 
Plates and Stones mentioned below can be seen ? 

Copper-plates. | 

(1) Copper-Plates fastened together by a ring in 
two parcels of three each, found in 1788, while 
digging foundations in Thana Port. They record 
n grant by the Silah^ira Chief Arikeshari; 

(2) About 18S0, two Copper-Plates were found 
while digging a grave in Thana (whose grave ?) 
and sent by Mr. Bailie to the Hon : Mr. Elphin- 
stone. Tliey are dated a.d. 1272 and 1290, and 
record grants by Konkan Viceroys of the ninth 
Devgiri Yadav, Ramchandra Deo [1271-1308] 
whom ALa-ud-din Khilji defeated. 

Stones. 

(3) Land-Grant Stones were found about 1835, 
by Mr. Murphy, in Salsette. One inscribed 


stone in the Colloclor’s garden in 'riuma wa.g 
brought from Vagholi (ouo mile vest Sopara, 
B.B. & C.I. Ry.). ThiH wtono wuh Ihroe foot 
eight inches long, one foot one iueh l»rou<l,and 
seven inches thick. The Inscription rtaitained 
fourteen lines. 

B. F. (IhaedA. 


. ENGLISH TOMBSTONES IN THANA. 

“ In the Churchy ardj Thana, arc tho fc»m!)S of 

John Vaughan, dated I7HU; of Charles .Drinield, 
dated 1784 j .of Stoplx'U Babington, djvto«l 1822 ; 
of 'John Malsey ' (died 1785); and of OiMU’go Pag© 

(died 18th Nov. 1791).” 

Can any reader klrifUy let me know" wito thaw 
persons were ? And- wiM..d services they rendered 

in Thana or in India k 

'B, F. -GiiAanA. 
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A HIMYARITIC INSCRIPTION. 

By Oh. MUHAMMAD ISMAIL, M.A., M.F., M.R.A.S. 

Provenance . — ^ThisinscriptioHstone was noticed by me in the Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Bombay, in 1921. I no sooner saw it than I began to trace its proYenance, 
Not being satisfied with the statement, which seemed impossible to me on the very face of 
it, that it was picked up by Colonel Jacob ^ from the vicinity of the Tombs or Chattris of 
the former Raos of Cutchj not far from the Resident’s office, I wrote to Mr. N. M. Bilimoria, 
the retired Superintendent of the Cutch Bhuj Residency Office to let me know definitely how 
the stone along with others came to Bhuj. He replied in a letter, dated 11th December 1923, 
that they were brought from Aden by Colonel H. P. Jacob of the Indian Army, who was 
for a long time at Aden and was for some time Political Agent for Cutch, and that under the 
Colonel’s instructions the stone inscriptions were sent to the Prince of Wales Museum in 1911. 
On further inquiry Mr. Bilimoria confirmed his statement given above. So Mr. (now Dr.) 
Bhandarkar’s suspicions were rightly founded ^ and the provenance of this inscription stone 
has been determined to be Aden or a place near it in South Arabia. 

The Inscription. — 1. The language of the Inscription is what may be called Himyaritic, 
though Sabaean and South Arabic are also names given to it. 

This stone measures on the face of it 9|" by 9" with a thickness of IJ". The left-hand 
bottom corner has been broken off ; otherwise the epigraph is quite complete and clear. 

2. I read it from left to right and find the inscription as below : — 

Line 1. I I □ f 


Line 2. ^ p 

Both the lines are quite legible. 


1 ^ n 

Some doubt however is attached to the 


two strokes 1 1 


in the first line and the form ® in the second and perhaps also to I ^ I shall take 
them individually. 

(а) 1 1. The shape of these two strokes is almost always used as a mark of separation 
between two words, to mark the beginning of the latter and end of the former between which 
tlie mark interposes. The place these two strokes occupy here, i.e., in the beginning of the 
epigraph, seems to be quite extraordinary. We do not know a letter corresponding to them. 
If we suppose that their tops were joined the letter will be ]rj = 5 in Hebrew “Band the 
first line could be read then as Bombay, which is as strange as it is unsatisfactory. Again 
there is no ground for joining the two letters, for the engraver seems to know his art quite 
well. Then what is the solution 1 I propose to take each stroke by itself which stands for 
one. We know that the Himyarites wrote one, two and three in the form of I, II and III like 
the Romans and the Assyrians. So I believe that these strokes stand for II-2-Hebraw j. 

(б) (g) This form of letter is also unknown. We know that O = = ’« sometimes 

— 1 z= w == j and that x stands for n = o = t. Then what does it stand for ? 

I suggest that it is a combination of two letters X placed inside O. The question arises 
why X was not separately placed? My answer is that “ In Muhammadan Numismatics and 
epigraphy, especially where artistic arrangement is to be observed, clerical accuracy is often 
sacrificed for the sake of symmetry and ornamentation What is true of Muhammadan 
Epigraphy is also true of Himyaritic. In the first line two strokes stand for I and I and make 
two. Here there are two letters, one being inside, the other. The skill of calligraphy is to 
be seen here. If X had been written in th e end of the first line there would have been no 

1 Archasologiccd Suney Report, Western Circle, 1916, p. 3. * IHd., 1917, p. 60. 

9 JASB., vol. XVIII, p. 37, of the Num. Supplement. 1 
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fitting cap with a long tassel and a cloth round the loins Just touching the knees. His gar- 
ment resembles the kilt of the Highlander in the form of pleats it displays. 

(I> I ^(Z> 

supplying % before 0) of th.e word. The first word thus becomes 7, © g: which 
means a '"form, an appearance, external state or condition, state with respect to apparel and 
the like or garb,” and the inscription m eans ^‘the im age of Father Wadd.” 

SVETAMBARA JAINA ICONOGRAPHY. 

By Miss, HELEN M. JOHNSON. 

There has long been need of a fSvctambara corollary to the valuable article by Burgess 
on ' Digambara Jain a Iconography.’ ^ 

Burgess gives the Svetambara variants oidy as detailed by Hemacaiidra in the Abliu 
dhdmidntAmawi^ which gi ves merely the names of the Yaksas and Yaksinis, th^msamdevatds 
of the Tirthafikaras. These attendant divinities came into existence at the founding of the 
congregation {lirtha) by the Tirthahkaras when they attained hevalajndna, In the TrismlU 
mldhdimrmamnira Hemacandra gives a detailed description of each kisanadevaid. His 
account differs so much from the Digambara account, as reported by Burgess, that the 
images of the one sect would be quite unrecognizable from the description of the other’s. 
Those images play quite an important part in Jaina iconography, not only on their own 
account, but because they help to identify the statues of the Jinas. Hemacandra gives the 
name, colour, vdhana, number of hands with the object in each, and any unusual feature, 
of each sdsamdevatd. 

The references in the following are all to Hemacandra’s TrimHsalakdirwrm^ 
published at Bhavnagar. 

1. Rsabha : 1. 3. 683. The Yaksa is named Gomukha, He is gold-color, and has 
an elephant as a vdham. He has four arms. One right Iiand is in the ^^f^/Yicia-position, the 
other holds a rosary. The left hands hold a citron and a noose. 

The YakBini is named Apraticakrit, though Hemacandra himself calls her Cakresvari 
in the AbMdhdmmnldmmiy M ( B. and R. ed.). She is gold-color, seated on a garuda. 
She has eight arms. One right hand is in varada ; the others hold an arrow, discus and noose. 
The left hands hold a bow, thunderbolt, discus and goad. 

2. Ajita : 2. 3. 842. The Yaksa is named Mahayaksa. He is dark (hjdrna), has an 
elephant as vdhana, has four faces and eight arms. Of the right hands, one is in varada ; 
the others hold a hammer, rosary and noose. One left hand is in abkayada’^oBition ; the 
others hold a citron, goad and spear. 

The YakBipi is named Ajitabala. She is gold-color, seated on an iron seat. One right 
hand is in varada, and the other holds a noose. The left hands hold a citron and goad. 

3. Sambhava: 3, L 385. The Yak§a is named Trimukha. He is dark, three-eyed, has 

three faces and six arms. His is a peacock. Two of his right hands hold an ichneumon 

and mace ; the other is in abhayada. His left hands hold a citron, wreath and rosary. 

The Yaksip.i is DuritM. She is fair {gauravamd), with a ram for a vdham. One right 
hand is in varada, and the second holds a rosary. One left hand is in abhayada, and the other 
holds a serpent. 

4. Abhinanda : 3.2. 167. The Yaksa’s name is Yak^ef^vara (Abhidhana®, 41, Yaksana- 
yaka). He is dark, and has an elephant for a vdham. His two right hands hold a citron and 
rosary. The two left hands hold an ichneumon and goad. 

The Yak^ip's name is KalikH. She is dark, and seated on a lotus. One right hand is in 
Mwia, and the other holds a noose. The two left hands hold a snake and a goad. 


The inscription over it I read as follows 


nh H 



1 I. A., XXXII (1903), p. 460 ff, 
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hold a mace and noose. „nld.color and has a lotus as a vdham,. One right 

The Yak,i^ is MahaBl^- She hold a citron and goad. 

tend Si. »«i». of the Y.k,.. Ho io Hue, aada 

.01.0.0., «. .0. .^d, 

hold an ichneumon and rosary. « 44 g„a,ma). She is dark, and her vdhana is a 

lidJ.noL. o. .o. ...d uom, . w., 

rftaaBoneloptait, mm “ „ dteodtoraiaancloplmut. OiM rigid l.»ud 

...doo«odf,u,o,d.^ 

/I A v.v.a • ^ 6 108 Viiaya is the Yaksa’s name. His color is gicen, and Ins 

a' Odlj «» «>-■ I” ‘‘‘ ‘ 


the “ ^ jj BhrUdtl. Her oobt is yellow, and her viltam i« o /:»»« (.iriraio), 

Inl>.rMth.dde.hol.»M»l.lol,«d,dum,. 

9 Suvidhi’ 3 7. 138- The Yaksa’s name is Ajita. His color is white, and he has a 
tortoL for a vdham. His right hands hold a citron and a rosary. His left hands hold an 

*°^*^tara is the yLsM- She is fair, with a bull as a vdhana. One right hand is m vamla, 
the second has a rosary. The left hands have a water-pot and goad.^ 

10. Sitala: 3.8.111. His Yaksa is named Brahma. Hois white, is thnsi-oyeu, has four 
laces andis seatedon alotus. He has eight arms. Three right hands hi,)ld a citron, hamm.T au.l 
noose ;the fourth is in abhayada. The left hands hold an ichneumon, macc, goad and rosary. 

liie Yaksint, A^okl, is bean-colour. Her vdham is a cloud. One right hand is in mmh, 
the second has a noose. Her left hands hold a fruit and goad. 

11. §rey§.iisa: 4.1.784. TheYaksais l^vara (Abhidhtoa“. 42, Yakijil), with a bull 
for a vdham. He is three-eyed, and his color is white. In his two right hands ait' a cit n »n 
and. mace. In bis two left hands are an ichneumon and a rosary. 


The Yakshd is MS.navi. She is fair, and has a lion as vdham. One of luir right hainia is 
in varada, and the other holds a hammer. An axe and a goad are in lior left hands. 

12. Vasuphiya: 4. 2. 286. The Yaksa’s name is Kumira. He is white, with a hahm- 
vdhana. A citron and arrow are held in his right hands ; an ichneumon and Ikiw in his k-ft . 

CandrA, the Yaksini, is dark and her vdham is a horse. One right hand is in varwln, the 
other has a spear. A flower and a mace are held in her left hands. 

13. Vimala : 4.3.178. The name of his Yaksa is ^aijmukha. He is while, lus vuhuua 
is a peacock, and he has twelve arms. His six right hands hold a fruit, discus, sword, n<.n.>!«.', 
and rosary. Hive of his left hands hold an ichneumon, discus, bow, tablet and g'uid ; the 
sixth is in a&Aayffldt*. 

ViditS', the Yaksnjl, is a yeUowish-green color. She is seated on a lotu.s. Sis; hokks an 
anX)W and noose in her right hands ; and a bow and a snake in her left. 

. 14. Ananta : 4. 4. 200. Pdtila, the Yaksa, is red. His vdham is a dolphin {imkata). 
He has three faces and six arms. In his right hands he holds a lotus, sword and noose . In the 
left ones he has an ichneumon, tablet and rosary. 
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Ailkusa, the Yak^ini, is fair. Her idliana is a lotus. A sword and a noose are held in 
the right hands ; a tablet and goad in the left. 

15. Dharma : 4. 5. 197. His Yaksa, Kinnara, has three faces and six arms. His color 
is dark-red, and his v&hana is a tortoise. Two right hands hold a citron and a club ; the 
third is in abhaya. In the left he has an ichneumon, lotus and rosary. 

His Yaksini is named Kandarpa. She is fair, and has a fish as a vdhana. She holds a blue 
lotus and a goad in her right hands. In one left hand she has a lotus ; the other is in abhayada, 

16. Santi : 5. 6, 373. His Yakga, Garuda, has the head of a boar. His color is 
black and his vdhana is an elephant. In his right hands there "are a citron and a lotus; in 
his left an ichneumon and a rosary. 

Nirvani is the name of his Yaksini. She is fair, and is seated on a lotus. In her right 
hands she has a blue lotus and a book ; a water-jar and a lotus in her left. 

17. Kunthu : 6. 1. 116. Gandliarva is black. His vdhana is the hahsa. One right hand 
is in varada, the other holds a noose. In his left hands he has a citron and goad. 

Bala, his Yaksini, is fair, with a peacock as vdhana. In her right hands she holds a 
citron and trident ; in her left she has a weapon (mumidM) and a lotus. 

18. Ara : 6, 2. 97. His Yaksa is named Yak^endra (Abhidhana®, 43, Yak^et). He is 
dark, three-eyed, has six faces and twelve arms. His vdhana is a conch. Five of his right 
hands hold a citron, arrow, sw^ord, hammer, and noose ; the sixth is in abhayada. In his 
left hands he has an ichneumon, bow, shield, trident, goad and rosary. 

Dh^ripi, the Yaksini, is seated on a lotus. She is blue. In her right hands she holds a 
citron and blue lotus ; in her left a lotus and rosary. 

19. Malli : 6. 6. 251. The Yak^a, Kubera, is rainbow-colored. The elephant is his 
vdhana. He has four faces and eight arms. One right hand is in varada, two hold an axe 
and a trident, and the fourth hinabhayada. His left hands have a citron, spear, hammer 
and rosary. 

VairotyS. is the name of the Yaki?ini (Abhidhana®, 46, Dharanapriya). Her color is 
black, and she is seated on a lotus. One right hand is in varada, and the other holds 
a lotus. A citron and spear are in the left hands. 

20. Munisuvrata : 6. 7. 194. Varuna, the Yaksa, is white, three-eyed, four -faced, with 
matted hair. His vdham is a bull. He has eight arms. In the four right hands he has a 
citron, mace, arrow and spear. In the four left there are an ichneumon, rosary, bow and axe. 

NaradattS/, the Yaksini, is fair, seated on a throne. One right hand is in varada, the 
otlier holds a rosary. She has a citron and a trident in the left hands, 

21. Nami : 7. IL 98. Bhrkuti, the Yaksa, is gold-colored, tliree-eyed, and four-faced. 
His vdhana is a bull. He has eight arms. Three right hands hold a citron, spear and hammer ; 
the fourth is in abhayada. The four left hands hold an ichneumon, axe, thunderbolt and rosary. 

Gilndh4ri, the Yak§ii>i, is white, with a hahsa as a vdhana. One right hand is in varada, 
and the other holds a sword. Both of her left hands hold citrons. 

22. Nemi : 8, 9. 383. Gomedha is his Yaksa, dark, three-faced. He has a man as a 
vdhana. Of his six hands the three right ones hold a citron, axe, and discus ; the three left 
ones hold an ichneumon, trident and spear. 

The female divinity (here called a Kusma^idi) is named Ambiki». Her color is golden 
her vdhana is a lion. In her right hands she holds a cluster of mangoes and a noose ; in her 
left hands she has a child and a goad. 

23. Par^va : 9.3. 362. The Yaksa, P4rsvayaksa, is dark; He has the head of an 
elephant, and has a serpent’s hood for an umbrella. A tortoise is his vdham. He has a 
oitron and serpent in his right hands ; an ichneumon and serpent in his left ones. 
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— — ^ ,A • pnlor Her vdham is a /wr/cwia-serpent. 

h» b black, and has 

„.Sh“:r-l ahaso*«o.c^. In his right hand he Iras a ctron . and 

1= d-n. Her ^ » .i- H«^ 

.ad to. O-'Wthrard held. , book ^heofc- nr 

From these descriptions it evi - details of name, cognizance and 

Sasanadevat^rs difiers from the - tho attitude of the figures. The Svetam- 

ohjects held, hut that there is a has not become so 

baras aUow much more variety the front right hand in that 

stereotyped. In ® the palm exposed and the fingers pointing upwards. 

“or;Xrrd:^S-.‘“r‘E 
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occurs in Hemacandra’s text, it is always in the case of a right hand. ^ ■ ' 

formity as with the Digamharas. The varada-hista occurs only in sevcntci n nista.iut.s 
compared with forty-seven. 'She Maya-Imla occurs fifteen times, and may be 
side^ Apparently then, the Jain use of these two terms is just the opposite of the 1 uddhist 
and the Hindu ; or, that in the case of the i^vetambaras, at least, the vcjiy oic mai y i Iq i 
position, usuaUy called abhaya-lmta may also be on tho left side. * 

On another point Hemacandra shows an iiiteresting variation. He uses the won s 

i; 4 toa,ra«Aaandt/^^a^indiscrimmately and with about equal frequency for t u> viduoio (dthc 

divinities. In eight cases, however, he uses dsmm, which is open to several interpivtatnnm. 
I think the idea of posture can be eliminated here. As a very conspicuous eharacic^risiic o 
Hemacandra’s style is the substitution of some unusual word for a very common oms it semns 
possible that dsam might be merely the equivalent of ; but pc^rhaps th(^ must obvious 

interpretation is that the conventionalized seats or pedestals arc meant. Iii five castss the 
padmdsam {amhwja, kamda) occurs, also the bhad7dsa^:%(i, hhdsmia and gariidusaHa. 1 Iiavo 
found no instance of a conventionalized garujdsam, though a kurmisdUd and inakitf&Wi^ 


3 


occur; 

These conventionalized seats could, of course, be used as cognizances, as in BurgttSB, plate 
I, fig. 2, without implying that the image would be mounted on them, but two exampIc^s, 
hhAsamstha (Nov 2), and bhaUrdsadasthita (So. 20), and the use of pc(>dmdrtidha (No. 13) 
indicate that Hemacandra thought of these divinities as placed on these pedestals, 

As always, Hemacandra makes use of words hitherto quoted only from lexit‘ous^: 
musa)Mit Q. 1. 119, * a kind of weapon’, mi kurkutomja^ 9. 3. 304, * a kiml of snake . 
The Ku^mandas, 8. 9. 386 (No. 22), with the Jains are a division of the ¥yautaras, as are 
also the Yak§as. 


i 0/. Eoucher, L'Art Greco-houddhiqm de GandMra, 2, pt, 1, p, 326 f. ; and Oopittallm, 
of Hindu Icomgraphy^ I» p, 14. The defiaitions here and references to illnstratioai do not oorwipond, but 
throughout the test ahhaya-hastd is used for this position* 

3 Clopinatha, JB.HJ., I, p. 19 
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THE DATE OF ASOKA’S ROCK EDICTS. 

By M. H. GOPAL, M.A. 

In his recent book on Asoka* Dr. Bhandarkar of the Calcutta University supports^ Mr. 
Harit Krishna Deb s view, expressed in his AsoJca’s Dha/mmaUpis, that at least Rock 
Edicts^ II and XIII must be later than PiUar Edict VII dated in the 27th regnal year, be- 
cause their contents are not mentioned in PE VII, which is a rismi^ of Asoka’s work ,- to 
quote Dr. Bhandarkar’s words, “the carrying out of philanthrophie works (RE II) and ’the 
propagation of Dhamma (RE XIII) are such important things that Asoka would most cer- 
tainly have made mention of them in PE VII, if he had heard, when it was engraved, that 
they had met with some measure of success in those foreign countries. The omission is signili 
cant and shows that RE II and XIII could not have been promulgated prior to PE VII, 
that is, the 27th regnal year.” 

Dr. Bhandarkar goes a step further and remarks that all the RE, including the MRE, 
are in date later than PE VII. We shall, however, discuss this view later on. 

There are also a few other scholars, who hold the same view as Mr. Deb and for the same 
reasons. But on a closer examination we find that this contention fails to stand criticism. 
True, the absence of any reference to foreign missions is so significant that it requires some 
explanation ; and such an explanation may perhaps be found in the fact that by about the 
27th regnal year, when PE VII was issued, the foreign missions had been abandoned. 

However this may be, Messrs. Deb, Bhandarkar and their school appear to have over- 
looked a very remarkable short passage in RE II, which is almost reproduced both in 
language and contents in PE VII. RE II says : * 

“ Roots and fruits wherever they are not found have been imported and planted. 
On the roads wells have been caused to be dug and trees caused to be planted for 
the enjoyment of man and beast. 

PE VII 6 says : 

“ On the roads have I planted the banyan trees. They will offer shade to man and 
beast. I have grown mango orchards. I have caused wells to be dug at every eight 
koses. I have made many waiting-sheds at_ different places for the enjoyment of 
man and beast.” 

This shows that PE VII, as a mere resumi of Asoka’s acts, must be later than RE II. 
For this philanthropic work of Asoka is mentioned nowhere in the PE. 

Moreover the very position of the edicts (RE II and XIII) goes against Mr. Deb’s view. 
At Shahbazgarhi* “the larger portion of the record containing aU the inscriptions except the 12th 
is engraved on both the eastern and western faces of a mass of trap rock,” while at Mansera 
“ the first twelve edicts have been found incised on two rocks ” and the last two are missing. 
In the Kalsi group the edicts are in order on a single boulder, though “ towards the bottom, 
beginning with the 10th edict, the letters increase in size.” The inscription at Girnar con- 
sists of two main divisions separated by a line drawn from the top to the bottom of the rock. 
The first five edicts are to the left, while the next seven, from 6 to 12, are to the right. “ The 
13th edict is placed below and on its right is the 14th edict.” At Dhauli “ the Asoka inscrip- 
tions are arranged in three parallel vertical columns, of which the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
occupy the whole of the middle column and one-half of the right column.” 

Thus we find that in all these places RE II at least is found along with the others on the 
same rock and in a regular order following the first edict ^and being followed by the third. 

1 Aaoka, by D. R. Bhaadarkar, M.A., Ph.D., published by the Calcutta University in 1926. 

3 Ibid., p. 47. 

3 In this article RE stands for Rock Edicts ; PE, for PiUar Edicts ; MRE, for Minor Rock Edicts , 

4 Bhandarkar’s .'liSoAia, p. 276. 6 16%/., p. 319. 

s The quotations are all from Bhandarkar’s pp, 260-4, 
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The same argument applies mutaUs mutandis to Kit Aiii. , , ,, ,, -r, i xi r . 

Thus the simple fact that RE 11 and XIII are found along with the other Eock Edicts 
in a certain definite order, shows that they could not have been later than the other Eock 
Edicts and that at least the tot edict was foUowed by the second, the second by the thud 

Dr° Bhandarkar avoids this difficulty by saying that aU the Eock Edicts arc later than PE 
VII. “ We are, therefore,” he writes, “ compelled to infer that EE II and XIII, m ac he 
whole set of the 14 Rock Edicts, came to be engraved after the Seven Pillar Edmts were 
incised . . . . This shows that all his RE, whether they are the 14 RE or the hlEE, must 
have been engraved when the work of inscribing the sevenPE came to an end.” ’’ The basis for 
this view has been that in PE VII Asoka refers to Dhammalipis as having been o«^e^ed to 
be inscribed on stone piUars and slabs, and not on parvatas or rocks, and also that IE VII, 
which sums up Asoka’s measures for the promotion of the Dhamma, does not mention the 
works of charity and the missionary efforts found in RE II and XIII. 

We have discussed before how, though the omission in PE VII of the mi>ssionary efforts 
mentioned in RE II and XIII remains to be explained satisfactorily, there has been definite 
mention of works of charity in PE VII, while the position of RE Hand, to a lesser extent, of 
RE XIII has shown us that aU the Rook Edicts must be nearly of one date, or at least that 
RE II cannot be later than RE III and IV. . 

We have some specific references in the edicts themselves as to when they were engraved 
or issued. And yet Dr. Bhandarkar remarks ^ ‘'^It is true that no less than four different 
dates are found mentioned in this series (RE IV, V, VIII and XIII), but it is nowhere stated 
that this whole set of Dhammalipis, or any component part thereof, was inscribed in any parti- 
cular year. They are dates of the different events alluded to in the different parts of this 
series and not of the actual engraving.” 

In all there are five dates mentioned in the RE, and of these the one mentioned in BE 1 1 1 
has unfortunately escaped Dr. Bhandarkar’s notice. This date is very im])ortaul for our 
purpose. Equally unfortunate has been the learned professor’s statement that we find no- 
where the particular year of inscribing any part of the Dhammalipis. For there is at least 
one date in RE IV, which tells us when that edict was inscribed or written. 

In RE III Asoka says ^ “ When I had been consecrated twelve years this order was issued 
(by me) . . . . ’ ’ This means that, whenever the edict might have been actually engraved, 
the order at least was issued in the 13th regnal year. The edict as such— its form, language 
and contents— apart from its existence on stone, existed in the 13th regnal year. And as 
we do not find any reference anywhere else to when the order was incised, we may safely 
take the words '' this order was issued ” as denoting the engraving of the edict on the rocks. 

Further in RE IV we find This was caused to be written by king PriyadarBin, Beloved of 
the Gods, when he was consecrated twelve years,” Here it is obvious that the edict was 
engraved in the 13th regnal year, as there is definite mention of the date. In Bi)ite of thin, 
Dr. Bhandarkar says that we do not find any date of the actual engraving, and that all the 

7 Asoka, p. 268, 8 AsoJea, p. 266. 

9 The extracts from the edicts quoted in these pages are from the English translation of th© ©diets given 
at the end of Dr. Bhandarkar’ s 
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dates mentioned in the edicts are dates of the different events alluded to. The dates of 
events are to be found in RE V, VIII and XIII, but those in RE III andTV refer to the edicts 
and not to events. 

Again in the Sixth Pillar Edict Asoka says : “ Since I was crowned twelve years, I have 
caused Dhammalipis to be written for the welfare and happiness of the people, so that giving 
up that (conduct), the officers might nurture this and that growth of Dhamma.’’ This 
reference to the edicts cannot be to the PE because they are definitely known to belong to 
the 26th and 27th regnal years. What other edicts can this refer to but the RE, of which 
the third and the fourth definitely mention that they were issued or written after the twelfth 
year and before the thirteenth regnal year was over ? The first four RE at least cannot be 
later than the 13th regnal year. 

One small point must be noted. RE IV says that it was written, and not engraved as 
PE II and VII record. But as PE I, III and VI, of which the dates are settled, use the 
word written,” we may safely ignore the difference between “ written ” and '' engraved.” 

From another side we find that the RE are earlier than PE VII and the PE as a whole. 
These are some institutions and acts of Asoka which are mentioned in PE VII, but which 
are found only in the RE and not in the other PE, for instance, Dharma Mahamatras 
whose creation was a very important act of Asoka. In Asoka’s eyes this institution was so 
important that he devoted the whole of RE V to describing their functions, in addition to 
referring to them in other edicts. Likewise we find no mention of almsgiving in PB, but we 
find it mentioned in PE VII and RE V, VIII and XL There are a few more such instances 
which show that PE VII recapitulates some ideas and institutions to be found exclusively in 
the Rock Edicts, which, therefore, must be prio r 

Thus we are forced to conclude that at least the first four Rock Edicts belong to the 
13th regnal year and the first two may be a little earlier, while the other Rock Edicts are cer- 
tainly not later than the Pillar Edicts, particularly the 7th ; and it is most probable that RE 
V to XIV belong to the 14th regnal year. 

Coming to the Minor Rock Edicts, we find that it is not correct to place them, as Dr. 
Bhandarkar does, after the PE. For in MRE I we find this passage : The Beloved of the 
Gods saith : It is more than two years and a half that I was lay- worshipper but did not 
exert myself strenuously. It is a year, indeed more than a year, that I have lived with the 
Sanglm and have exerted myself . , . ” This indicates that the Edict was engraved about 

four years after Asoka became a Buddhist, i.e., a little more than a year after he entered the 
Sangha or became a monk. RE XIII tells us that directly after the conquest of Kalinga, 
which event happened in the 9th regnal year, began Asoka’s zealous protection of theDhamma. 
That is to say, Asoka became a Buddhist about three years before the Kalinga war, 
i.e., about the 6th regnal year, and entered the Sangha just after the conquest, and issued 
the Minor Rock Edict a little more than a year later, about the 10th regnal year and not the 
the 13th, as V, A. Smith and others hold. For if we accept Dr. Smith's view, Asoka became 
a Buddhist after the Kalinga conquest and a zealous one nearly three years later. But this 
contradicts the more reliable statement in RE XIII that Asoka's zealous protection of the 
law began directly after the conquest. Therefore the MRE must belong to the 10th regnal year. 

Even if we accept Dr. Smith's view, the MRE fall in the 13th year and not after the PE. 
If we follow Dr, Bhandarkar and place the MRE about the 27th or 28th regnal year, it means 
that Asoka was converted to Buddhism in the 23rd or 24th regnal year. But BE XIII dis- 
tinctly tells us that Asoka's zealous protection, longing for and teaching of the Dhamma began 
after the conquest of Kalinga in the 9th regnal year. Therefore we cannot place the MRE 
after the PE» Their real date must be somewhere about the 10th regnal year. 
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1, 124, 4 : adarsi HndhyUvo M vdhsJio 

nodM' ivdvir ahta feiyd'rhi j 
admas&n nd sasoto bodhayorih 

iaivattand'gdf pdnar eyusUndm \\ ri *i f f 

"Thsbie.Bt(a.tis,llie .piBr body) of Ushas has com,, b. >«•«■ !*.■ .d .. .,,1 

«‘she ha, Jdc manifest hot own (gioatneas) .le- »,.««< : walu,,. 'I- -I..,, rs 
£ fteSr she has come again, the most frequent cometof Ihnse that en,o,. a.ain , . A le, 
o£; I supply the word -rf-mi after 7, 75, 1 : ore , 

miito or .mUtmmm, it seems to me, should be sO|,,,li.sl «l«. m I- A 
dutvlim me {damyird-ditwydm imUMni; damjllm ntifur, Sayuiia suiq.lies li-jmee,) an. 
“sa4£.V(«brsl>» ^ Shyaim has <,rf 

virmm). Nodhas still remains an obscure word and its ineanm^^ w uuknuwiL 

pimmeans ‘ own ’k the following passages also: TS. 15, 1,5,2 ; ckanddns, h/„i!n ra wjnd 
privA'tanidhlpriydymairnmtmwdpdrm^^^ e.kmhhlm, in.!.'...!, aro lla- ovvn htaly 

(self) of Agni ; he covers him with his own body (self)”; ibid., -5, 1,«, 2 : cslitd id' aymfi pnyd 
ianu'r ydd ajd' priydyaivaimm famvd sahsrjati “ this, miinely, tlm shr-gnat , is verily t hr own 
body (self) of Agni ; he unites him with his own body (.sidf) ibuL, 5, 7, 3, 4 : rdid' k/nilu m 
agn^hpriyd'taw&'ryddvaihdnardh \ priyd'ydmeminamtitn’>vdm pnUishlhdjxtyiifi this, iiiunrly, 
Vai^v3.nara, is verily Agni’s own body; he establishes him in his own body ” (ooinpare ruol- 
vdnara ifi vd agneh priyam dMma “ Vai4vfi.nara is Agnfs own boily ’ in lAi.x.lyn i'r. 14, 2,2; 
and Ait. Br. 3, 8, 6-7) ; TS. 5,3,10,3 : etddvd' agnGi priydm dhd' ina yndghtUhy priyrniiimiimm 
dhd'mnd sdmardJiayati “This, namely, butter, is verily the own form of Agni ; in* nmkf.s him 
thrive with his own form ”; KS. 20, 1: agner vd esM vaiMmraftya priyd Umar yol mkatSt 
" This, namely, sand is verily the own body of Agni”; i6id., 2\,% ‘.priyuyaimimtm tam'd 
mmardbayati “ He makes him thrive with his own body (fonti) 

Likewise, it means ‘ own ’ in VS. 2, 17 : agneh %yriyam pdtW Um “ Uu to t he own nix nle 
of Agni ” ; in VS. 8, 60; agneh, indrasya, vUvesMm devdndm, priyam pAtho 'piki “ (.So li* the 
own abode of Agni, Indra, Vi^ve Dev§,b “ (compare svam pdllmupWui ‘go to your tovn abode' 
in ASS. 1,11,8); and AV. 2,34, 2 : pramuncdnlo bhdvamsya fMo ydldm dhaita yujaindndya 
devdh' j upd'krtamidhmdnamydd dsthdtpriydmdevd'ndmdpy etupd'lha/i “IXi ye, ndeiiKing the 
seed of being, show the way to the sacrificer, 0 gods ; what, brought liither and iiiunolated, 
stood up, living, let it go to the own abode of tho gods, (compan* 'I’M. 3, 1,4, 3: tipd’ki taii 
MamAndmyid dsthdj jivdm devd'ndmdpy-etupd't'hahmdTii. 5, 1, 11,4 : d/iro ijlnttna tnuinijit 
sdvMUadpadevd'nrtuddJipd'tha etu).” And similarly priya means ‘own ’ iiiTS. 1,0,3, 2-2: 
saptdteagne samidhah saptd jihvdh sapid r'shayah sapid, ihd'ma pWyd'iu and in Itdd., 1 , 5 , 1, 
4 : sapta sapta vai saptadJidgneh priyds tanuvah. 


In the same way there can be no doubt that priya generally means ‘own ’uitheexpresHHin 
priyam dMma which occurs fairly freq[uently in tho YajveS-Hamhitds md JirdhtmuuH uml «« 
interpreted by Bdhtlingk and Roth (s.v. dhdma) as ‘gewohnte Heimath, Lieblingnstiitb-, IJeh- 
lingssaohe,Liebhaherei,Lieblings-name;-preise, -person ’and by Ctoldner {Ohmnr, s.v. tihuma) 
as ‘.das Liebe Wesen,die liebe Persbnliohkeit, Licblingsnatne, dio Uobo Person,' etc.; thus: 

Kaush. Up. 3, 1 : Pratardano ha daivoddsir indrasya priyam dhdrmpajaydfm yuddherui 
pa/antshena ca \ tarn hendra uvdea praiardana varam te daddrd li H 

“Pratardana, son of Divod^sa, went to India’s own abode by means of battle and valour. 
India ^id to him, ‘ Pratardana, I grant thee a boon.’ ” Indrasya priyam dMina here doen not 
mean ‘Ereundsehaft, Gunst, Liebe ’ of Indra (as Gteldner wouldhav© it) or ‘ gowohnto Heimath ’ 
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of Indra (PW), but ‘ Indra’s own abode the domain that he rules over and that is loiown as 
Indraloka or svarga in later literature which Pratardana won through his valour in battle 
(see Macdonnell in Vedic Index, s.v. Pratardana). The allusion here is to the well-loiown 
belief of the Indian writers that those who die in battle fighting valiantly go to heaven; compare 
Manu, 7, 89 : dJutveshu milhd' nyonyatn jighdnisanto mahihshitah j yudhyarnanah pararn dahtyd 
svargam ydnty apardhmuTchdh, and Kautilya’s Arthasastra, 10, tJ (p. 365) . vedeshv apy atiu- 
sruyate — samdpta-dahshindndin yajndndm avabhrtheshu sd ie gatir^ yd durdndm Hi .... 
ydn yajnctsangJiais tapasd ca viprdh svargaishinah patracayas ca ydnti \ Icshanena tan 
apy apiydnti iurdh prdndn siiyuddhesJvu. parityajantali. 

Ait. Br. 6, 20, 9-10 : etena vai vasishtJut indrasya priyam dMmopdgacehat \ sa paramam 
loharn ajayat \ upendrasya priyam dUma (Aufrecht’s edition reads loham here which is 
incorrect) gacchati jayati paramam loham ya evam veda |1 

“ By means of this (sukta ; hymn of praise), verily, Vasishtha attained the own abode 
of Indra, he won the highest world ; he who knows this goes to Indra’s own abode, wins 
the highest world.” 

And similarly, in ibid., 5, 2, 5 : elena vai grtsamada indrasya priyam dMinopagacchat ; 
5, 2, 12 ; gayah pldlah visveshdm devdndm priyam dhairtopagacchat ; 1, 21, 6 : etabJdr hasvinoh 
kaksMvdn priyam dhdmopdgacehat ; TS. 5, 2, 1, 6 : etena vai vatsaprtr bMlandano”gneh priyani 
dhdmdvdranddha ; ibid. 5,2,3, 4 : etena vai visvdmitro' gneh priyam dhdmdvdrunddha ; and in 
ibid., 5,3,11,3, I takapriya in the sense of ‘own’ and dMwict in the sense of ‘abode.’ With 
regard to the latter word, the meaning of ‘ Perscinlichkeit, Wesen, Form ’ , suggested by Geldner 
is however not unsuitable in these passages which can be translated as “ By means of this 
(hymn of praise) Grtsamada attained verily the own personality of Indra ”, etc.; for, in similar 
passages in later literature that describe the virtue of hymns of pi’aise (stotra) or of mantras, 
wo read not only that the author of the hymn of praise and the others that made use of the 
stotra or rnantraia question (compare wpa agnelf, indrasya, devdndm, priyam dhdma gacchati ya 
evam veda in the above passages) attain the world of the particular deity {sdyujyam gacchati, 
salokatdm dpnoti) that is addressed by the stotra or mantra, but also that they become such deity 
itself {sarupatdrn dpnoti). Compai’c for instance, IjalitAsahasranamastotra (Nirnaya-s5gara 
ed., V. 289 ff.): pralimdsam paurnarndsydm ebhir ndmashasrakaih | rdtrau yas cakrardjasthdm 
arcayet paradevatdm il sa eva lalitdr'wpa.s tadrupd lalitd svayam | mi iayor vidyate bhedo bhedaJari 
pdpakrd bhavet\\-, Avyaktoimimhat, Kh.l: yaimdm vidydmadhite . . . . dehdnte tamasah 

pararn dhdma prdpnuydt | yatra vmU rwamho' vabhdsate tMsvarupa-dhydnapard 

munaya dkalpdnte tasminn eva liyante ; TirpuratApini Upanishad, 4 : oni namad iivdyeti 
ydjiishamantropdsako rudratvam jMpnoli ; and Ramarahasyopanishat, Cli. 5 : rdmaman- 
trdndrn krtapuraicarano rdmacandro bhavati. 

' Pn'yra means ‘own 'in the other passages too given in PW. Thus, VS. 1,31: dhdmandrndsi 
priyam “ Thou art the gods’ own form and name ”;ibid.,2,Q : priyena dMmnd priyam 

sada ddda “Sit in thy oivn seat in thy own form priyd dhdmdni and priyd pdthdmsi in 
VS. 21 , 46 fl. mean 'own abodes, own domains’; Sata. Br. 3, 4, 2, 5: te devdjushtds tanuh priydni 
dhdmdni sdrdham samavadadire “ The gods took together portions from their own selves, 
from their own powers ibid., 10, 1, 3, 11 : etad dhdsya priyam dhdma yadyavishiha iti “ This 
is indeed his own name, that of ‘ youngest ' and ibid. 2, 3, 4, 24 : dhutayo vd asya priyam dkdma^ 
“ The oblations are indeed the own essence of him”; priycnaivainam dMmnd saimrdhayali 
samspariayali, praiyeti, c«c.) “ With his own body (or form, or nature, etc.) he makes him 
thrive (covers him, etc.).” 

The word sva, which, like nitya, primarily means ‘ own ’, seems likewise to be used in the 
sense of priya in some passages. Instances of such usage are : 

2,5,7: avail svd’ya dM'yase krnutd'mrivig rtvi jam \ 

stomam yajmm cd'd drain vanSmd rarirndl vaydm H 
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“ May the beloved (Agiii), the priest, for the sake of dear food, make ready the (human) 
priest • may he then control the praise and sacrifice ; we have offered (oblations) The sense 
of this verse is obscure and 1 , 3 1 , 3 where the words dhdyase, vanosM and mantram occur, scarcely 
helps here. But sva seems to mean ‘ dear, beloved ’ here ; compare the passages given above 
where Agni is called ‘ dear ’• Regarding svam dMyah compare 10, 112, 4 : priySbhir ydhi priydm 
dnnam dacha and note the repetition of the word priya here similar to that of sva in the above 
verse. Compare also 1, 68, 2 : d' svdm ddma yuvdmdm ajdrah . . atasdshu tishthasi where too 
perhaps sva means ‘ dear ’. 

3, 31, 21 : ddedisMa vrtrahd' gepatir gd' 

antdh hrshn&'n amshair dhd'mabUr gdt \ 
prd siim'td di&dMdm vttna 
ddraS ca vidvd avrnod dpa svd'h || 

“ The destroyer of Vrtra, the lord of cows, has given cows ; with his bright troops he penetrated 
into the dark ones. Bestowing riches rightly, he has opened all the dear doors.” To interpret 
the last pdda as ' he has opened all his own doors ’ hardly yields any sense; I therefore take svdh 
here as equivalent to priydh. Compare 1, 142, Q: pdmJcd' sah punispr'ho dvd! ro devt'rhiranyd^jth, 
g, n, 2 : via dvd'ra udati'r vi drayantdm and 10, 70,2 :vi Srayadhmm . . . . uSaW r dvd' rah 

where the doors are called ‘ much-beloved, dear ’. The ‘ dear ’ doors arc, evidently, those that 
give access to the chamber or other receptacle that contains wealth (compare, rdyo durak 
in 1, 68, 10 : vi rdyd aurnod durah pmrukshdJi ) ; and the epithet ‘ dear ’ seems to b(j trans- 
ferred to the doors from the wealth which as we Imow is often described in the R V. as being 
‘ dear compare 4, 41, 10 given above and the passages cited in connection therewith. 

10, 120, 8 : imd' brahma brhdddivo vivaht- 

t’ndrdya ^dshdm agriyah svarshd'h j 
mah6 gotrdsya kshayaii svard'jo 
ddroA ca vtSvd avrnod dpa svd'h || 

“ These 'mighty hymns Brhaddiva speaks out for Indra. He, the foremost, the winner of 
light, is the lord of the mighty and independent stone ; he has opened all the dear doors ”. By 
the ' mighty and independent stone ’ is here meant the Vajra or thunderbolt of Indra with 
which he opens the doors of the receptacle containing riches and which is elsewhere; called 
adri, parvata and aSman : compare 4, 22, 1 ; y6 (so. indrah) dsmdnom ddvasd bibhrad Hi; 6, 22, 6 : 
manojdvd svaiavah pdnatena \ dpyviS. cU 4liid' svojo rvjdh ; and 1, 61, 3 : so^'ana ckl vbuadtf- 
ydvaho v&sv dgd'v ddrim vdvasdndsya nartdyan. The epithet svardj, ‘ independent,’ indicates 
perhaps that the Vajra is irresistible and overcomes all. 

8, 70, 11 : anydvratam dmdnusham dyajvdnam ddevayum | 

dva svdh sdkhd dudhvvtta pdrvatah sughnd’ya ddsyum pdrvatah |1 
“May the, dear friend Parvata shake off him who follows another’s ordinance, who is not 
human, who does not offer sacrifices, who is impious ; and may Parvata (shako off) the 
Dasyu for swift death (?) ”. 

3, 31, 10 ; sorripdSyamdnd amadam abhi svdm 
pdyah pratndsya r^taso ddghdndh | 
vL r6dasi aiapad ghesha eshdm 
jdfS nishihd’m ddadhur gdahu vM'n 1| 

Seeing and milking the milk of the old one’s semen, they (the Ahgirases) gladdened the 
^ar (India). ^ Their shout warmed the two worlds ; they placed him the foremost in what 
is bom (that is, in the creation) ; they placed heroes amidst the kine (or, in the kine) I 
understand this verse as referring to the winning of the sun which also is one of the exploits of 
Indra in association with the Angirases ; see Macdonell’s Vedio Mythology, pp. 61 and 143 
The ‘ old one,’ pratm, is Dyaus or Heaven and his ‘ seed ,’ reiah, is the sun ; compare 8, 6, 30 1 
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dd apraf^.s!/n^ ^asardm;!, 100,3: dw6 net ymya r'etaso Mqhdndh‘ 

’at' : and 10. 37, 1 : divas putrd'ya su'rydya 

mala i h. '»d /Wv t luTcionMuoans, ‘ maldi^ In the first 

the m.r.l .nna ha. h.-n .ui. ..(..vied by Geldaer (Kommentar, p 51), followhi.. sZna ^8 
svakiyam n^dhanam and ihe v. rl. ahht nnmdun ia the sense of ‘ rejoicin«' ’ (Glossar’- s^h hlvfn 

III l,.i . II li/ yii, ,,| J, link, It., m ■rumhjmi, iriiram gtrbhir nunfeio wliere it liM the 

, ml 1,1 rii,„,ii.n.. lull „f ■ ■. j Mievo that thin i» the tense fa aTid 

that , i|„.y g|„|,fad th, dear (Indra),' that is to eay, thaTtSy 

Oomi.u< 111. J, lU 1 ,> , H, .>(.), 3 ; .and 8, 08, 4 where the epithet jpriya is used of 

huiia. Ill the <wt /w/i-, (lie e.xpre.s,su>u ‘ they plaood heroes in the kine (or, amidst the kinel ’ 

• Uie rtui “ i'i i f"'- '• *’■ '"Sgests that it mean, ttit 

Sion of i7ws ’ ^ ‘ n^oro cut off from the posses- 

« / < ■ ’’'7 d'A«/b« jusMiK> mdmsd svd'M mdnasd ydd iddm juJidmi I 

mhid with the mind, hail, as now I make oblation with the 

AV. 3, IS), 3 : HtriiUi jMdyaiildm ddhare bhamntu 

//<• nnh tawjtuwdnatn ptUmyd' n \ 

kshind'HH brdkmandmUrdn un myami avd'n aJmm || 

“ Downward let theiu fall 1,4 t hem become inferior, who may fight against our liberal patron. 
With iny meant at. ion, I destroy the enemies ; I raise those that are dear (to mo) ” Thouiyb 
the inUirpretation of «id« as ‘ (my) own people > is not unsuited here, the contest betweS 
amttrdn and svdn hIiowh that the latter word has hero the sense of ‘ those that are dear to mo » 
those whom I like ; friends.’ ’ 


AV. 7, 77, 6 : Utptd vdm <jkmnd mhdmtu m'lhoid 
'prd vdm (ulhmryM caratu pdyasvdn j 
nuhihor dtiydhdayddvind land' yd 
vttdm jidtihu pdyasa mrlydydfi || 

“ The ! 7 /OTr/«ff is liealisl fur yon ; h-t the dear fiotr approach ; let the adhvaryu, rich in mUk 
move forward. ^ Eat j-e, 0 A.svins. of this milked sweet ; drink ye of this cow’s milk.” The 
woril kmhjdh w oliseure and 1 have followed Ludwig hero in translating it as ‘thil’ JEte- 
garding nm/uM, compare what lias ixien said above under nUyaltotd. Compare also 7 73 2* 
ny it pmju mdnuHhah hChU hUA mUalytt7jr> ydjate vdndateca | aMtdm mddhvo advindupdk’d d' 
vdm voce vul Hlashu prdytmnn where tlio e icprcssions jjnyo /lofd, a£nttam madhvo aSvind and 
pmytm'dn are pandl-i t o amhutd, mtulhor aMnd vttam, and prayaavdn (for, this is the correct 
reading, found, as is noled^ liy Whitney in his Translation, in the Kau^ika-Sdtra and the 
Vaittoa-bQtra and also in .Stlyaya’s commentary, and not payaavdn) in the above verse. 

It), 21, I : d'ljHwi Ml svdvi'/clihhir JiCidram tvd venimahe | 

yajrd'ya sttritdbarhMe vl w madS dtrdm pdvakdhcisJum vtvaMfme |) 

“ As Agni, we, with ploa.singly.cut (hymns of praise), choose thee for the sacrifice where 
the barhk is spmad—t heo tliat art burning and that hast clear light.” Compare priyd tashtdm 
ploasmgly-mit,^ pleasingly -faKhioned (limbs) in 10, 86, 6 and the verses 1, 130, 6; 5, 2, 'll '; 
5, 20, 15 ; 5, 73, 10 ; etc., which speak of hymns being ‘ cut ’ or ‘ fashioned’’ i^to’ shape! 
Uncormug the refrain, vi m made .... vivahahaae, which is not here translated see 
Oldenburg, RV . Notm II, p. 221 and the literature referred to therein, * 

8, 32, 20j: piha amdhaimvAndm xM ypa tdgrye sded j 
vM'ydm itidra yds tdm |i 
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^ ; r .,t milk ; and what is with Tugrya and 

» Drink of these (Somas ^ SvadMimv&'i^m is equivalent to priyadhainavdndm : 

that which is here, 0 Indra, Compare 9, 101, 8 : sam u 

the reference is to the m KVmmh I sdmdsah hmvate fathdh pdvamdndsa indaval ; 

^ M. 1 : 

mvtydr hUdh 1 suvdn^ ydti kavikratuh. 

VS. 22 j dhr^UT ifiA svddhrtin $vd ha^ ] 

a.t. tie worfa .m^Ui and 

lav. rfy tie .ora .» - " ZSSZflS.L ^:Z 

„a ,ny«B.r.i .re .end a» ia not really . 

r;rr •*£ 

raeTl^y Stt tt^olbwi from PW-8iO!l«P<«, smtOaaitS.ma.n, smdU, smdMta, tmiMi, 
3X.»»d, arffaV mrfai.!, and aoarfate (proper name of a people , ^ra 
“toll, iwiUmi (proper name), rntd (proper narno) aU .InoU have ^ao 

« teinnin. idth m- instead of The word oocura m Iho form aoojom. m M. 

C^;U) »d it ia remm:ked in PW ■ mcht aelten werden arajom. 

Zi mim mil elnmder verweohselt.' SimiWy, the PW giyes references to i«s^ea wheite 
He word mpmMia haa the meaning ' cleat,' that », of a»pmMf». In ‘It® ^ ™ 

have the form svadU, nectar, instead of svdM and the form svayasaataram m 8, 00, 11 where 
the SV reads suyaiastaram, I am inclined to think that the words avavrkh, svadJmmim, anc 
smdhti also belong to this class and that they are but variants of the words su^kh mdUiwiva 
and svdhrti. Of these latter, the word suvrUi occurs frequently in the R\ . ^ It is deiived 
from the root rein PW but Ihelieve that it really comes from the root wj ‘ to cut (compare the 
word rnktorbarhis) and that the meaning is ‘ well-cut, well-fashioned ’ ; see what has been said 
above under 10, 21, 1. I would therefore translate the passages 10, 2i, 1 i 8, 32, 20 ; and 
vs 22 19 as follows : “ As Agni, we with well-fashioned (hymns) choose thcc hotr for the 
sacrifice, etc.” Drink of these Somas that are well mixed with good milk, etc.” ; and 
“ Here steadiness ; here good steadiness, hail ! ” With regard to the VS passage, the commen- 
tator Dvata, I may here observe, has paraphrased avadhrti by addhu-dhrti which seems to show 


that he too regarded it as a variant of audhrti. 

Wackemagel, in his Altindiache Grammatik II, § 33h (p. 81), refers to the frequently- 
expressed opinion, the best exposition of which is by Zubaty in KZ, 31, p. 62ff., that au- in 
compounds has, in addition to itself, an ablaut form am-, and says that so far as the Vedio 
language (altmdisch) is concerned, the examples adduced, namely, avadM-sudhd, avadhiti- 
audhiti, mi avadUta-svdhita are too few in number to justify such opinion being held with 
regard to it. The number of examples, however, is not, as he thinks, restricted to the three 
mentioned here ; for we have already met with two more examples s,hov&—svavrkti-auvTkti, 
m^yadaatara-av/yaiaafara and we shall meet with some more presently. And, secondly, the 
statement that ‘ m- has in addition to itself an ablaut form am- in compounds ’ gives but a 
partial and incorrect representation of the real fact, namely, that in Sanskrit, and in the 
Vedic language also, there occur a certain number of words beginning with m- that have got 
variant forms hegi'aning with am- or alternatively, that there occur a certain number of words 
beginning with ava- that have got variant forms beginning with au-. This does not mean that 
the first word in all such compounds is in reality au and that the form beginning with am- is a 
variant of this ; for there occur some compounds in which the first word is really am and in 
whose case the form beginning with sit- is a variant of such original form with sm-. Compare 
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Tait. Up * 2, 7 .* Mctd vd tdctJM agra dsU j tato vai sad ajdyoM | tad dtm&nan svayam aJcwrufa | tasindt 
tat sukrtam myata Hi ; tlie word suhfta here stands distinctly for svakrta and is thus a variant 
of it ; compare Saiikara’s bJntsln/a thereon : suJcrtam svayanyhartrucyate and Sahkarllnanda's 
BohiAmm.sakcfanisvdrlhc/yamHoJyimiyogc^^^ [ svem sambdavat smhrtam. Compare also Mund* 
Up. 1, 2, 1 : esha vah jxmihdh mhdasya lake (Sankara: suhrtasya svayam nirvartifasya karmano 
k)ke) ; il>id., 1,2, G : esha mth punyah suJcrio bmlmalokah and also ibid., 1, 2, 10 : ndkasya 
prsJitha te. suJctic 'mthhfiivd imam hk/m Mmtaram vd visanti where too in all probability 
sukrlah--smk(tali : aiul Katlia Up, 1,3,1 : rtam suhrtasya lohe cMydm pravislitau 

parame pardrdim wluTt‘ Ssiiikara has explamcd suhrtasya as svayam hrfasya karmanah. It 
must tluun‘fi»r<‘ be understnod that in the case of compounds that occur in two forms, one 
beginning with su- and the oilier witli sva-, the real original form may be either the one 
beginning with su- or ilie oui^ beginning with sva-. And as a corollary, it has also to be 
admiittHl tliat; in tiu‘ case' (d' (‘ompoimds that occur in one form only, either beginning with 
sn* or beginning with it in possible that such form beginning with an- or sva- may not be 
the r(\al original form of the word at all, but only a variant of tho real original form beginning 
with Bva- or a'U- as thc^ case may bo. 

In oi!u*r wt^rds, wlien wv nutd with compoixnds beginning with su- or sva-, it is desirable to 
investigate first if siudi com pound occurs in both forms or in one form only. In the latter 
case, oiu" shoultl fnrtluT find out which of the two words, su and sva, gives the better meaning 
for tho compound in (U)nn(‘cth>n with the passage where it occurs and determine accordingly 
tlu^ original form of th(^ word and its moaning and also whether the word occurs in the given 
passages in its <u‘iginal form or in a variant form. The same thing has to be done in the former 
case also ; but if, as .sometimes hai>p(;nB, both the ■words su and sva are found to give the 
Ixsttor meaning, «‘a«di in its iovn context, one should i>ostulato two original forms, beginning 
with sa and aim reH|Htetivoly, and intcu'pret the words accordingly : if, on the other hand, one 
only of the two su and sva, is found to give a good meaning (or the better meaning) 

in all tlici pa^ssagcH (wlu*r(^ comprmnd occurs in either form), one shonkl postulate one 
original form (f>eginning wiih<^i^-or sva-m the case may be) and regard the other form (begin- 
ning with ^lYi* or mi* as the c?ase may bo) as a variant of it and interpret the passages accordingly. 

The iKUiring of tht» foregoing rcunarks may perhaps be better understood from a considera- 
tion of some compounds begitming with sva-Bud su*. Tho words svakshatra*sukshatra hoila 
occur in tho IIV.; ami t!ie originality of the form svakshatra is proved by the occurrence of the 
parallel w«u’d priyukshatra ; above. One has therefore to consider if the "Word sukskatra, 
in the pansiiges where it occurs, gives a IxHter meaning wdien one regards it as occurring in its 
original fc^rm and tlu^refore interprets it as * having excellent dominion ’ {Sabhanam kslmtram 
yasya) or whem it is ri‘garded as a variant of the word svakshatra and therefore interpreted as 
' whose is d<munion^ (mmm kshatram yasya), that is, ' ruling over others ; sovereign,' Consider- 
ing that the word mkshatra is used almost exclusively as an epithet of various gods, and that 
in their case, the meaning 'Si>vereign; ruling. over others Vis more appropriate and . forceful 
than that of * having oxcidlent dominion/ 1 feel inclined to give preference to the latter of the 
aljK>vo imniniugs and thus to regard BuhshaiTa as a variant of the original form svakshatra^ 
whicli, too, bi/it noted, k used almost exclusively as an epithet of various gods. On the other 
hand, in the caw of the words suicartdra^amicandm both.oecurring in the EV., I consider that 
the interpretation * wclbshiiiing ' is, in every d)aBsage, to be preferred to that of ' shining of 
itself/ * self-shining V and I therefore regard sva4ca7idra m 1, 52, 0, the only passage where it 
occurs, m equivalent to suicandra and as meaning * well-shining V As regards the w'ords 
sufmit (liV )—3mMf (A?), the occurrence of the word nityahotr (see above) seems to show that 
the latter form (in AV. 7,77,5) is original and should be interpreted in the same .way as niP 
yahaif, while the juxtaposition of the word svadhvara in 8, 103, 12 : ydh suhdtdsvadhvardh 
seems to show that here the interpretation go-od Ao/r”, .gives the better meaning. I therefore 
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regard both words as being in their original fox-ms. Of the paxr svayamstara renowned of 
oS’s self ’ (R ‘ having much renown ’ (S V), it is obvious that the latter is the 

bettermeaning 1 believe therefore ths^tsvayaiastaram theRV is a vanantof suyasastara and 
means thesa^ as that word, and likewise that the word occurring frequently in the 

RV is a variant of, and has the same meaning as, suyams. Similarly, ot the pair sugopa 
(havino- a good protector; well-protected)— (protected l3y one’s seif; sel .‘-protected), 
both wcurring in the RV, the former meaning seems to be obviously better tliantlie latter; 
and I therefore think it preferable to interpret svagopa in 10, 31, 10, (the only passage where 
the word occurs ) : vy&tUr myatWh krnuta svagopA, as ^ well-protected aiid^to regard it as a 
variant of the word sugopa] while, of the pair suyiij well-yoked ’) ^smyuj (' yoking itself; 
yoked of its own self ’) both occurring in the RV, it is equally obvious that tho latter mean- 
ing suits the context better than the former, which is, when compared with it, a weak and 
colourless epithet. I therefore look upon the word stt^juj (in the R\‘ . passages vdicre it occurs) 
as a variant of, and having the same meaning as, svayuj. Coniparo (vpiihcd 'Uianoyuj, 
which, like snyuj, is applied to hymns, horses, and chariots ; and coin]iarc s[)eeially 1, 121, 12: 
tvAnifh indTQf Thdfyoyofu dvoM^'iitishtJid vd^icisycz suyujovuJiislUluiu | ydnifcIiinyjuus,r}iu‘})icuidiuaM 
do! d VTiTohdiiom pd'fyom totoTcshci vdjfO'iu with 1, 61,10 tcihdicid yut ifi umukI suhosd salio Vi 
rddost moj'Mdnd bojdhotc idvah | d' ivdvd'tosyci npuo'iioM07ioyujo a 7 yujiKinfiin- (udhanu cibhi 
^mi;rfand5,31,10 :vctHasyayuktd'nsuyujahiddsvdn^^^^^ vahnniit fed mcmiyujoyuh 

id^ so T ndvo vd' yo .... wherethe word in the former pair oi: verses is obviously 

paraiiei to tbe woJid manoyuj in the latter pair thu&iiidieatingc'lcai'ly tluit e(juivalcnt 

to svoyvj. Compare also the verse 3, 58, 3 : suyugbMrdsvciih suvfld mllicmt ddsvd'i: iNuhn iniufani 
iWcam ddreh with the ver&e 5, 75, 6: d' vdm nard mawyx^gd' hutsah pneshhitfu^tvrah | vayo vo* 
liMtu pttoye mM sumriSbhir asvind and with the verso 1, 110, 4: yHVAixij lihvjye^n hhiu'a nnhjaxn 
vibhiT gatdm svdyulctibMrnivdlianid pii/bliyo and note that tlic (‘pit h(*ts hui^ioyvj and 

smywMare parallelly applied to the bird-horses of the Asvins indieating that Iney exprt^ss the 
same idea. The horses (birds) of V4yu (VMa) and of the .Asvin.s yoke tlH*mHt‘Ives to tin* (‘hariot 
when their masters think ® of setting forth in it, and arc hence 'navnoyujah as wi*!! as Hvayiijafp 

This is not however the occasion for investigating exbausiiYel}' tlu^ nature and meaning 
of all the Vedio compounds beginning with sva- and The foregoing of)servati(jns will, I 
believe, have shown the necessity of such an investigation ; and I tlu*r<,,*funt (doiie this digr(‘Ksion 
and return to our subject. 

;8mhas the sense of pfiyo m the derivative svadM also wliieh in the instrurnmiial case, 
means not only ‘according to one ’sown nature or wont ’ but also ‘willingly, wlih gladnesB, 
with pleasure wacA eigenemOef alien, gernyaus eigener Lmb (GraBSinann), Neigiiwj (Celdiier, 
Olossar). - 

Like nitya and sva, the word nija, too, means primarily * own ami like thest.^ t \V(^ words, 
it too seems to have the meaning in the following passage: AV. 3, 5, 2 : may I Lshatrdm 
parmmane mdyidhdrayatdd Tmjim \ ahdm rdshtr^^ 7iiju bluhjdmm tillamdh jj In mo 

maintain dominion, pafm amulet, hi me inaintaiii wealth may 1, in the sphere (^f (my) 
kingdom, be beloved, supreme 


JusUa, like priya, originally means pleasing, agreeable, clear ’ aiic! like priya, lias, 
seemingly, the meaning ‘ own ’ in the following passages : 

Sata. Br. 3, 4, 2, 6 : te devd jnshtds tanuh priydni dhnnidni mrdham m/fiftnahidire \ 
This passage has already been cited above (see p, 31) and exphuned, uh “The gut Is put 

B According to another conception, these horses yoke thomsolvos to the chariot whun thtir 
express their intention of setting forth in it in words ; they are hence also called vacoyujah. They are 

^hiis at the same tiii^e or and 
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together portions from their own selves, from their own powers”. Note the parallelism of 
the word jusJitdh with the word priydni that follows : 

1, 33; 2 : upM alidm dlmnai&m dpTatttam 
jnshf/tm nd Syen6 vasaUm patdmi | 
in dram namasydmi upam^bMr arJcalr 
yah skdfbhyo fi/tvyo asti y&man |I 

‘I fly (for j)roief*ti()n )5 lilco the hawk to its own nest, to the giver of wealth, the irresistible, 
adoring w^ith tlui best eliants Indra who in battle is to be invoked by his praisers ” Jushtd 
vci'^nlih is lien^ equivalent to vasatih: compare 1,25,4 : pdrd hi me vimanyavah pdtanti 
vdvjdisklayt | vdyo mi vasalVr dpa ; 9, 71, 6 : iyen6 nd yOnim sddanam . , , . eshafi 

4 , 29 , 3 ; dravAtykl asya Jcdrnd vdjayddhyai 

jihhtdni (hni prd diiam mandayddhyai | 
vdv(ln;dhdnn rd'dhase tuvislmdn 
htrnm mi indrah suttrthd'bhayam ca [j 

To quieken his yc'ars for hearing ; to make him find pleasure in (our) own direction ; may 
Indra the jnighiy, showering gifts, make for us good crossings and safety The expression 
' to mak(^ him lind ]>](‘{\sure m our own direction means, probably, ' to make him find pleasure 
wit h UB, in our saerifict* k compare 8, 12, 17: ydd vd Sahrapardvati samudrd ddhi mdndase 1 asmd'- 
ham it sntB ram sd>n imlabkih. The 'good crossings ’ desired are no doubt across evils, duritd, 
and enmnk'S, dmhah. InBt(aid of pra diiam, I read pradisam : see Oldenberg, Veda-prsoliung, 

p. no. 

1, 182, 6 : dvaviddhnm taugrydm apsv hnidr 

andrmnbhanS idMasi prdviddham | 
cAiasro nfftso jdfJmlasya jushtd 
iid aivlbhydm ishUdlt pdrayanli |1 

** The four own Bhi])s of Jathala impelled by the Asvins, bring over safely the son of Tugra 
wiu> was al)andoin‘d in tlie midst of the waters and who was stuck in bottomless darkness 
1 lake jathala here as a propsr name : the pemon referred to is perhaps the same as the Jathara 
nuuitioned in 1, 112, 17, in a hymn likewise addressed to the A»^vins. The four ships that 
brought ovcT Tugra’s sun to safety are perhaps the same as the four birds that are said to have 
caiudotl him in 8, 74, 14 : mffm catvd'ra didvah idvishthasya dravitndvah | surdtMso abM 
prdyo vdhduin vdyo rut iugrymn. 

Likewise, jushta seems to have this meaning of 'own’ in the ioimnla^ amnshmai 
ivd jmhtam prohdidmi (nirmpdmi, etc.; see Concordance)] the meaning seems to be " I 
sprinkle* thee that art the own (portion) of such-and-such.” 

Similarly, the word vdma also, meaning primarily 'dear, pleasing’, etc., seems to have 
the meaning ' own ’ in the following passages ; 

10, 140, 3 : idfjo njapdj jdtavedah suiastibhir mdndasva dMHbhir hitdh | 
tve ishah s&m dadhur bhd'rivarpasaS citrotayo vdmdjdtdh || 

'' 0 Jatavodas son of vigour, Rqoice thou, beneficent, with the hymns containing fine praises. 
Thc^y put in you manifold nourishments, they whose help is wonderful, who are bom of own 
self”. Vdfmjdtdh hero, like priyajila in 8, 71, 2 above, seems to be equivalent to svajdtdk 

T.S. 1, 6, 1, 1 : devdmrdh mmycdtd dsan [ te devd vijayam upmjmto 'gmu vdrmni vasu 
earn nyadadhata ] idam u no bhapishyedi | yadi no jeshyanfUi | 

" The gods and aswas prepared to fight. The gods, setting out for the battle, deposited 
their own wealth with Agni (thinking), ' this will be ours in case they vanquish us ’ 

Tail Br. 1, 1, 2,8: yah purd bhadrah san pdpty&n sydt\sa punarvaspor agnim 
idadMk^. j evainat^ vdmam vasdpdva/rtate | bhadro bhavati | 
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who h.viBg 1»» fc™lj ,T°“S 

Hb wm m g ^toitoaiT.Bu(n«M«<ra). (H») own glory wealtl) wiU 

glorious (prosperous)". Ffcs. ™,.here seems 

clLrly to be equivalent to svaMyam vam. 

In the case of these words also, priya, sva,jushp and vdma, 1 have to repeat the observa- 
tinn made above with regard to n%a- namely, that in some passages, either of the meanings, 
‘dear ’ and ‘ own ’ is suitable, and that, though in the translations given above, I have chosen 
in such instances what seemed to me the better of the two, a combination of the two meanings 
would perhaps better represent the idea which the poet had in his miird when he used these 


words. 

The use of the word nitya in the sense of ‘ dear ’ {priya) is not confined to Vedic literature 
but is occasionally met with in later literature also> Thus, it is said in the J^IuhtihhuTOiti^ 
(1, 169, 14) of Ghatotkaca — 

afiMTahtas ca tdn dsit pdij 40 ''vdn sa OJiatothacah | 
tesMm ca dayito nityam dimanUyo babhuva ha || 

“ That Ghatotkaca loved the sons of P%du and he was always dear to them, as dear as their 
own self * NityaiD.dtmamtya signifies, it seemsto me, ‘ dear ’ and the word dtmanitya means 
therefore ‘ dear as the dtmd or own self’ and not ‘hn Selbst haftend, an’s Hcrz gewachsen ’ 
as suggested in the PW. (s.«.); for the word niiya has no connection with ‘haften’ or 
‘ wachsen.’ 

Similarly it is not unlikely that the word vMya at the end of some compounds (like 
aranya-nitya, dharma-nitya, tapo-nitya, saiya-nitya, adhydtmajMna-nityatvam in Bh. GUd 
13, il) has the signification ‘ dear In Bh. Qitd, 13, 11 especially {adhydimajhdmnUyatvam 
faMvajMndrthadarhmm \ etaj jMmm iti proktam . . . . ) the words etaj jndnmi in the 

third pdda make it very probable that nitya here means ‘ dear 

{To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


A OONTEMPOEAKY CONTEMPTUOUS 
CEITIOISM OE MANUOCI’S 
STOBIA DO MO GOB. 

La the outgoing Letter Books of Thomas Pitt, 
preserved in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 22842- 
22860) appears a copy of a letter (No. 18 of MS. 
22844) from Pitt, then G-overnor of Fort St. George, 
Madras, to Thomas Woolley, secretary to the 
E, I. Co. in England, dated Fort St. George, 17 
October 1701. Woolley had evidently heard of 
Manucci’s work and had asked for details. Pitt 
replied as follows s 

“In yours of the 4th of July concerning Senr. 
Manuches history, His true he liv’d many 
years with Shallum [Sh^h ’Alam] the Mogulls 
eldest Son, in which time without doubt was 
capable of makeing many observations, but 
I beleive His soe Ordinaryly connected that 
His hardly worth reading. When I came 
here first, he was in disgrace with our Govern- 
ment, and to drawn [^tc] himselfe from it, his 
Book he had some time agoe dedicated it to the 
French King ; the copy of it in Portuguez I will 


endeavour to get and send you ; but wlion all 

is done, I believo His no bottor than Tom 

Thum.”l 

In Mr. Irvine’s introduction t<.> his monumental 
edition of Manucoi’s MS. ho states (p. xix) 
that Catrou, who pirated Manucci’s work, admitted 
that he obtained the MS. from M. DoHlandoH, a 
Pondicherry official, who Imd brougiit it to i;iluroi>o 
in 1701 or 1702. 

Later, in his Note on Boureau-Doslandos Mr. 
Irvine shows (p. Ixxxv) that Doslandcs loft Pondi- 
cherry in February and reached Franco in August 

1701, 

Manucci’s MS. must have boon soon and road by 
Europeans in Fort St. George befoie its transmission 
to France, and some among their number mmt have 
had a higher opinion of its contents than Thom as 
Pitt, for 'Otherwise hia correspondent would not 
have troubled to enquire about it. 

In any case the extract is valuable m it gives the 
earliest notice of thC' 8k>ria so far discovered. 

L. M. ANWtEY. 


1 Pitb means that the work will be found to be of insignifi-cant value. 
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Mosub and its I\Iinobxties, by H. C. Ltjkb, 1925. 

liondoi'i, Martin IlopkinBon and Co., Ltd. 

This book gives an aceuuiit of two journeys in 
the Near and Middle Mast mad(Mu 1908 and 1924, 
esx^ccially to i\Iesul, ^^'i^h the object bf lioljimg “to 
make tile siugukiriy iutereriting lu^opios ” inhabiting 
tlio area, round uiioiit Mo.sul “ boUer known to En- 
n’lifih readt-rsd’ Mr. Luko has thoroughly succeeded 
in his abject, uh ht) writes \vitli th(^ jian of a ready 
writer, and tbo infunnaiion ho sux^plies is that of a 
scholar wtdl voi*sim, 1 in his Bubjeset. To those whoso 
work lies in India and who wa)uld learn something 
hi.stDncalIy of the populations that have dwelt 
in luotleni Mnhp hr.., Mesiiptilanua, Cor ceiiturieB 
under Mo.sletn^Turkish ruli.', ami have had in tho 
past HU nmny dcjilings with India in one form or 
another, the l)uok is an invaluable guide. 

It i.s lightly written, hut it. is never flippant, 
aud the Htateimuits in it, hisltirical and other, are 
01 extraordiiuuy iwinmwy. it deals briefly wath 
tho w’ay fnua Fnl*stiuo lu Mitsui, the site ot 
Kiuiwh, and thtu with Mosul us it now is and 
a.-^ it has bem in tlu* past-, d’he entrancing storioH 
of tla^ roIigioiiH of the region, chii4iy minor vario- 
tiea t>f Christiauity—XcslorianH, Monophysites and 
equally intt'ruBliug others, *“-sd the people of tho 
Assyrian Mar bhinmn, tho youthful hereditary 
pairiarehofan ancirmt sect , now stmlying at Oxford, 
awl i>i JhvHior John, are all dealt wdth in a rapid 
but muBterly manner. Then follows a most valuable 
cliaptor on Ibe Yo'/ddirt or devil -worshippers, part 
of which has aln-ady upiKninai in this Journal 
{voL LIV, Pin 9t»tlH). And finally wo are treated 
to an iihnniiiating summary of tlio history of 
I-Jaghdatl ami Palmyra ('rmimor) on the “return 
Journey/’ 

Personally, 1 haven, .»d tills buokfrom cover t.o cover 
wiiii absoriiing inierost, and have found it, as an 
old studt'ut of the matters wit h which it in concerned, 
not only informing, but iiccurat.ely informing. The 
one point which i ilumld Im inclined to discuss 
with the author is the clmnwter Im gives to Timur 
the Lame— the Tamerlane tho Terrible of Euro|)6an 
ucholawhip. Ho is evidently a bugteir to Mr. 
Luko, but wlietiior ho was rf.ailly as bad as ha is 
generally pfihited I Iiave long doubted. Sir Lucas 
King’s wntiiiMdy death on 23t!i August 1025, has 
dexmved u» of tho account o! Timur on wliich.he 
was engaged— an account which, let ua hope, 
would have given the world a fair pieturo of him. 
Ho wiw tt ruthless conqueror at times, no doubt, 
but lie was also a highly eultivatod man and a 
Bcliolar, and it is iliis mixed character — half heredi- 
tary savage and half liowditary man of learning— 
u liieh one would like to see clovoloped and balanced. 


The story of the early Christian Church and its 
schisms, resulting in cleavages into Nestorians and 
Monophysites, with their farther divisions into 
Jacobites, Copts, Abyssinians, and Gregorian Arme- 
nians and finally into tlniates — Chaldeans, Syrians, 
Assyrians^ — is told with admirable clearness. But 
I cannot deal with them here, and will say no 
more than that the brief chapters containing the 
story are filled with a mass of facts, such as only 
a mature scholar could have put together in so 
concise a form. Passing on to the old and vexed 
question of Prester John, Mr. Luke discusses it 
with scholarly notices of many a great Oriental 
name and many a story of the East, and I would 
remark that the chapter on that old Will-o’-tli’- 
Wisp of Eastern history should be of special 
interest to the St. Thomas Christians of South India 
and to tho students of their creed aixd its history. 

K. C. Temple. 

Tub Siddhantas and the Indian Calendab, by 
E. Sewell. Government of India, Calcutta, 1924, 
(Reprinted from tho BpigrapUca Indica,) 28 X 21 
cm.; pp. xvii, 609; £l-25.-6d 
The names of E. Sehram, H. G. Jacobi, F. 
Kiolhom and J. F. Fleet give a lustre to the subject 
of Indian Chronology, which is ordinarily considered 
a dull and difficult affair ; and tho devotion of these 
scholars to tho task with which they burdened 
tliemselvos, and their skill in unravelling the in- 
tricacies of this very technical subject earn our 
gratitude and admiration. But these scholars by 
no means exhausted the subject of Indian chronology, 
and they have been followed by others equally 
altruistic and equally deserving of our gratitude. 
Among this second generation of scientific chronolo- 
gists the names of E. Sewell and L. D. S. Pillai I are 
noteworthy, and their works now form our standard 
reference books on tho subject. Mr. Sewell has al- 
ready published three quarto volumes and he hints at 
further fields to explore. Tlio enormous labour and 
skill entailed in his vast work compels our admiration. 

The demand for special chronological tables for 
India arose from tho sad discovery of numerous 
forgeries in ancient inscriptions, and in deeds produc- 
ed in the Law Courts of India ; and the enormous 
labour involved in tho preparation of these tables 
is due to the complicated system, or rather sets 
of systems, of calculating and recording dates in 
different parts of India and at different periods. 

The Hindu solar year is scientific in theory, but 
the neglect of precession has made it artificial ; the 
use of a so-eaHed luni -solar year introduces the 
problem of intercalation ; the use of a theoretical 
hmar day (the UM) adds further complications ; 
and these fundamental difficulties are greatly 
) increased by tho employment of various initial 


I Other notable Indian clnonoiogists are— T. Warren, 1825 ; J» Prinsep, 1834 ; J. B. Jervis, 1843 j 
Sir A. Cunningham, 1883 S* B. Dikshit, 1887 , ©to.;' E. K, Ginzel,. 1900. 
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+• a fnr the year, for the month and for the day , 
times for the y practice of forming calendars 

Siddhantas, pre-eminent among _ 

various systems in ^^^•^/^'Ji^'^ermoation 
date to Julian days, B-ffeotive His original 

his method is simple jfcobi 

tables for India occupy the 

employs the acargana, or sum ^ ^ , , 

k.gtoi»g .1 a. jrt «* 

occupy some dozen pages. S , ® . -lo + 1 ia 

;ear'^rtain elements from whmh the 
Calendar can be calculated, and Ins tables fi l three 
quarto volumes. PiUai now gives ^ 

each day (in eight large volumes). He indeed 
Itesthitiy attempt to enable the hi^onanj. 
epigraphist to bo his own computer of “d 

nakshatras seems predestined to failme, an ^ 
the only solution is a day to day ephemeris. Ihe 
draw-back to this plan is the dumber a^<^st 
(£6-10s.) of the volumes mvolved, and Sohram 
Ir Jacob’s few pages, or, say, «s two -l^s 
(for all coimtries) may be preferred, or, 
itself, the volumes of Mr. Sewell. , 4. „ 

Mr. SeweU’s present volume is the thnd o± a 
series, consisting of W-The Indian Oahndar, 
1896, which gives detailed information based upon 
the S'drya SiidUnta for every year from a.d. 300 
to A.D. 1900, also a table of initial days of 
Muhammadan years from a.h. 1 to a.h. 124.5 (a.b. 
1900), Schram’s useful tables for eclipses of the 
Sun in India, and certain subsidiary tables ; (2) 
Indian Chronogmphy, 1912, which is an extension 
of the former volume with working examples j 
<3) the present volume which gives general tables 
based upon the SiddTi&nta ^womani (a.d. 1100"" 
1900), the First ATya Siddh^nta ‘True system’ 
{A.n. ' 900-1800) and ‘ Mean system ’ (a.x>, 500- 
1400), Brahma Siddh&nta ‘True system’ (a.d, 
600-1200) and *Mean system ’ (A. D. 600-1400); 
also tables relating to the cycle of Jupiter, and 
Fleet’s tables for finding the mean place of Saturn, 


together with many elucidatory notes and sub- 
sidiary tables. 

The historian and epigraphist will probably be 
more interested in the general tables, which give 
year by year the main eras, the Jovian Samvatsara, 
intercalated and suppressed months, the European 
dates of the beginnings of the solar and luni-solar 
years, etc. These general tables occupy 330 pages, 
or rather more than half the volume. They are 
generally exactly the same for some seven columns, 
but differ occasionally in the record of the inter- 
calated months, and more often in the times of the 
commencement of the year. 

The following table (shown below) 2 illustrates the 
t ype of variation between the tables based ui)on the 
several Siddhantas, Of the explanatory portion of 
the volume the student will find the preface of con- 
si derable interest, and he will find it profitable to 
work through the examples on pages 237 to 247. 

One special feature of the present ‘volume is its 
supposed greater accuracy than former publications 

“since the figures are given witli four decimal 

places instead as previously in whole numbers, and 
so give us planetary positions to a quarter of a 
second whether in space or time.” Mr. Sewell 
goes even farther than this, e,g., on page 66 we 
find a value 2° 8' 18.828200563,” and there are 
many other similar oxamploe. Accuracy to a 
hundred millionth of a second might delight certain 
astronomers if it were attainable ! But in dealing 
with physical quantities it is a sound maxim to 
keep the calculations to the same order of accuraey 
as the observations on which they are based; and 
although it might be stated with justification that 
Hindu astronomy is not based upon observation, 
yet no useful object can be obtained by such 
artificial methods. There are misprints, and the 
volume used for review has the pages bound up 

in incorrect order ; but such blemishos are diffi- 
cult to avoid in a technical work printed at a 
Government Press in India. 

These may be termed the minor defects of an 
extremely valuable work. 


G. R, Kaye. 


2 BEGiNTsrrsra of the Solab Year — ‘ True ’ systems. 



A.' 

B. 

C. ; 

Differences. 



Arya. 

Brahma. 

§iromani. 

A-B 

; B— '0 


Kali. 

March. 

March. 

March. 



A. D. 

4201 

24*31077 

23 •26446 

23*25777 

1-04:631 

•00669 

1099—1100 

4202 

23*56944 

22*52289 

22*51620 

1-04655 

*00669 

1100—1101 

4203 

23*82813 

22*78133 

22-77465 

1-04680 

*00669 

1101—1102 

4204 

24*08681 

23*03976 

23-03308 

1-04705 

*00668 

1102—1103 

4251 

24*24479 

23*18832 

23-17955 

1-06847 

*00677 

1149—1160 

4301 

; 26*17882 

24 *10818 

24- 10133 

1-07064 

•00685 

1199—1200 

arly 







rences. 

*26868 

•26843 

•25848 
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.STEPHEN MiHlliDYTH EDWARDES, O.S.I., C.V.O. 

By the editors. 

\’ViTii thi.s number wo jiublish apliotograph of our late colleague, Mr. S. M. Edwardes, 
and take. the opporliinily oi adding to the obituary notice in last month’s issue, a few lines 
sent us by an ohl Iriend of his and fellow official in the Indian Civil Service. He writes: “ I 
would draw attention to bis amarnng powers of work. When doing his very difficult Census of 
Bombay Town and Island in 1901, ho managed to write the whole of the Rise of Bombay in 
his spare t ime It was published aaonc of the volumes of the Census, and was later re-issued in 
bookforin with illustrations. I would also like to mention his specially valuable work in connec- 
tion with (he .Muharram. By putting a stop to the tabut procession ho brought to an end the 
r('grclt.al»U'. dist.urhauces that usually accompanied that celebration in Bombay City.” 

LAND’S ANECDOTA SYRIAC.A WtHE SYRIANS OF MALABAR. 

Ti!\NSI.\TM> FltoJI TMK LaTW BY THU REV0. H. HOSTEN, S.J. 

[From Anmlolu Bp-iaM. OoUaijit, edulil, expUcaiAt J. P. N. Land, theohgiae doctor. 
Tomus primus, Lugdnni Batavorum, E. J. Brill, MCCCCLXII {sic for MDCCCLXII). ] 

Our (hx'umcnt , a short, histoi-y of the Syrians of the Malabar Coast, comes from the 
L'.ydcn Acadmny Library, and was published by Land, not only for the style, but also for the 
sake of i lu‘ names and of the subject, as a specimen ot the work done in this line by Indians, 
nom* of whii'h had yet ap|ieared. Cf. p. ix. 

Thf>. MS., numbensl 121.1, consists of two leave.s of European paper, measuring 120X28- 30 
oenfinwt r(>s, writ t im on hot h pages, and containing a “ Summary of the history of the Syrians 
on thci Mahibar Coast.” Written by Matthew, a Jacobite priest, it deals with the history of 
the Syrians from the time of the Apostle St. Thomas up to the beginning of the ISth century, 

TIki title of the Syriac MS. is : Al GMe DagedTis’ L§ Suriyoyc U Tase IsahUn Dehdlen,’^ 
which mean.s : “ Of what ha|)jieno(l to the Syrians and their history.” 

Ne.storian writing, resembling that of MS. No. 1212.*' Cf. p. 7. • 

Latul did not laiblish the Syriac text of MS. 1213, for want of proper typo. C/.p. 179. 
In I'late B, Nt). 12, ho gives a specimen of tho writing by reproducing the title above. At 

Pin 123 -127, we have a Ijatin translation of the text, which we translate into English below. 

I take it. tb.at, the Latin translation is by Land, although his correcting some mistakes of 
spelling anil translation at [»p. 180-184 would make one conclude the contrary. But see 
his note about San L’ablo at p. 184. 

The Syriac text contains altont 120 linos, and from Land’s marginal references to vs. 11, 
21, (stc., one mirst iionelude that they are verses. Tho date of tho document must bo 
earlier than 1737, since Mar Oabriel, who died in 1737, is mentioned as alive. 

At pp. I79-IH4 we find a number of notes by Land. Omitting a short initial discussion on the 
pocuHarities of tho Syriac writing,wo translate the remainder from the Latin as closely as 
possible. 

* ♦ IK -Jc ,(t 

(Page 123.) Of the things tvhich happened to the Syrians (on the Malabar Coast) and their 

history, (MS. voL, Lngd. Batav. Or. 1213.) 

{('. 1 . /.) In the ycuir 02 ‘ of Our Lord Josus Christ the lord Thomas® came into India and 
landed at .Mailopnr.-^ Here ho preached the Qosirel to many, whom ho made his disciples 
and bafitized in the name of tho Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Next he set 
out and went to Malabar, where ho arrived at Moljokare.4 He preached also to the people 
of t!ii.s country and set np to the Liord an altar, for the service of which he added two presby- 
ter.s. From there ho went to Kuikajel,® where he built a church, as he also did at Irapeli,® 

« Tl>a parts in ^riac typo have bean kindly transliterated for me by Mr. T. K. Joseph of Trivandmin. 
ft Woy«r«’ On'entoliMW, T. 1. (Leyden, 1840, p. 822 egg'.), has a oaiefnl description of Codex 1212, 
Of. Land's Anecihta Suriaca, I, p. l.n. 
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nd Gufemadam; aad Nemam,® and Tirubokui.9 Finally he returned to iMailoinir, where 
L was pierced with a lance by unbelieving gentiles ; and bis soul rested in peace. After hi.s 
death India and Malabar was left without a preacher and leader, those e.Kcepfed who had 
been made presbyters by the Apostle Thomas. 

Now, after 92 years, India and Malabar'o was made a w'iilow, deprivi-d of jnh'sl s and pres- 
byters {orhata sacerdotibus a presbyteris), (as. 11) and there wniv only t he I'aif lil ul of both sexes. 
However, at that time, there arose a magician, called Mani/dio.s-r,” one of t in' infidels. He 
too came to MaUopur, where through his magical arts he performed in.ui.i' mirach's, sc-andalized 
the leaders and chief ones of the faithful and drew them aw'ay from t he true faitli ; and there 
was no one to oppose himself to his orders. On this account the' rest of the faithful lied aad 
found an asylum in Malabar. Seeing them, the brethren, llu' faiiiiful of Malabar, rejoiced 
with the greatest joy, and, according to the custom of the faithful, they bccarne bound to 
one another by the ties of afidnity. (Page 124.) Afterward..;, however, when 160 truly 
Ghristian families’-^ had long been without presbyters and h'aders, a (li.sseusion a,ro.sti among 
them for what cause I know not ; thatis,some of them renounced the orthodox faith, and 
others didnot. Those who renounced the faith were 96faraili('s’^« ; on tlu' otlicr hanri, those 
who retained the orthodox faith were 64 families. 

{vs. 21.) At the same time, a vision appeared by night to tlie mclroriolil nn of Edessa.*^ 
He arose in the morning and went to the Catholieus of the East,*® and told him of (ho vision 
whieh he had seen. When the Catholieus had heard it, he sent messengers to all f lu^ churehes 
and monasteries and cities of the diocese and called the people to Ids preseiur. And wlien 
many flocks had met with their bishops and merchants,*® ho related to them what the 
Bishop had seen, and they spoke together (et collocuti sunt).^’’ Then, oiu' of thorn arose, to wit 
a merchant called Thomas of Jerusalem, *8 who answered, saying : Beliold. I have ore now 
heard a report about Malabar and India from foreign countries and men.” H’hc Catho- 
licu's, hearing his answer, rose from his seat, went to him, embraced him lovingly, and thus 
addressed him : “ I entreat thee, my very dear son, to go to Malabar, to visH t lie inhabitants 
of the country, and to tell me what has befallen them.” Accordingly, that oci'asion offering, 
Thomas of Jerusalem set out for Malabar, and, coming to Moljomkure, he saw I he Thomas 
Christians ; and they were mutually pleased, the Christians telling him about (,li('ir affairs. 
(vs. 31.) Which when Thomas had heard, he gave them courage and exhorted ihein with 
kind words; and straightway he embarked and returned to his country. Back in his country, ho 
went to the Catholieus and said to him : “Lo ! I have seen with my I'yos the Thomas Christians, 
and we spoke together and were mutuafly pleased, llett thorn hojieful and returned.” The 
Catholicus.heariugtheso words, answered thus : “ .Although I am ready to laydown my lifc^ 
for them, I ask you to be pleased to tell me what those children of mine most wi.sh me to do.” 
Then he stated to the Catholieus what the Malabar brethren desired. Therefort', not long 
after, yea in those very days, with the help of the adorable God and by order of ( be ( 'at liolieus of 
the East,Thomasof Jerusalem, the merchant, went forth again, and with him the Bi.sho]) who 
had seen the vision, and at the same time jiresbyters and deacons, and also men and woini'u, 
young men and maidens, from Jerusalem and Bagdad and Ninive,*'' and they enfered a .ship 
(Page 125) and left for Malabar, where they lauded at Moljomkare in th(' yc^ar 345 of t lu' Lord.^o 

(vs. 41.) The Malabars at once recognised them, and they came (ogi'tber for advice 
to the brethren who had arrived, which done, they went to S-erkun,^' the king of tin; whole 
of Malabar, and presented him with gifts. And the king was pleased with them (t he gift s ? ), 
andsaidtothem:“l3hallgiveyouwhat6veryouask of me.” Andhe gave them the land 
whieh they desired, a very long and very broad piece of ground ; besides, ho granted ( licin all 
the royal honours, which were written on copper-plates, lio ! these plates are prc'scrvcd among 
us to this day.®** Having received aU this from the king, they returned to Moljomkaro to 
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build It rliurrk aih! tnwn. Viid tlu^y built a church in the country of Kuramaklur^‘^ wliicli they 
had reeei\<“l in I'iyuu the kiu?^, and there tliey erected a town of 472 houses from east to 
west oil both, sides, and they duly inhabited it. 'Now, in those days and subsequently 
Syrian used in e(uae fy order of the CMthoUeus of the East/^^ and they took care 

of llio disfriot ol India. a,u«,l Malabar, {vs. 51) while the Syrians spread from that to'wii. 

Again, iu the year S23 Syrian Fathers came, tlie lord Sapor (Sa 2 )ores) and the lord Plieroz 
.y||| tluuu S'diarjes* u*-;, a famous man. So, they came to the town of 
Ku!am,“® wmit to tlif* king S* akiidjirti"'^ and asked for lands. The king gave them as much 
land as they wiidaMl. So they t'Oc* built a cliiirch and town in the country of Kulam. Next, 
al‘t(‘r i lease days,”’* Syrian Idshops aaid metropolitans came oftener (? rather often, saepius) 
by order of the tailiiolieus, who used to send them. 

ifovvinauu long afterwards, a.boiit Ihe year 1500,^^ the deceitful Pranks (Frayici fraiidu- 
lejill) came to this <nuntry of Malabar, and they too began to inhabit Malabar and India. 
At that t inir. Syria.ii lAtl htu's rain<^ again, the lord Benh’o, and the lord Thomas, and the lord 
(jaoolu and tie* lord r!;i!ii>alolrda^9^f and, according to ancient usage, they shepherded Malabar 
and, India.. ///.) I'irai, afior those days, in the year 15S0, came lord Abraham, a Syrian 
bisliop. Wlun la* had eomo io Malabar, the fierce Franks were jealous of him, and they laid 
snares to liiin aud lrii*d to kill him ; hut with the help of Christ our Lord he was saved from 
their liunds, A^a'ianiingly , in fenr ami trembling, he could hardly carry on his olfice. For, 
in tlioHc da,ys, tie* l^’ranks, emmiics of Almighty God, began to lay snares on the roads where 
the Syrians wal!>ed, to seize them and put them to death. (Page 126.) After the death of the 
Syrian bishop Ion! Aliraliarn, during 52 years no bishop came to Malabar. Then, by order 
of the P4){)u of liornig a certain Frank bishop came, who tried to reduce the Syrians to his 
j)i)Wer, but. the Syrians wm’ii against liim. Then that rebel went to the king of Quqs'in,^^ 
and gave liirii a {;n*eHf:mt of thirty thousand double gold pieces, and the king began to harass 
tlie Syrians in various ways,. That V(,3X.ati(,>us king oppressed the Syriansaluring three years, 
(m. 71) and ufb‘r thosi* persecutions the Syrians had no strength left them. Therefore, under 
t:ocrcnon from i!i(3 king, i hey submitted to tlie Frank bishop^^^. The Franks now began to change 
tht3 go«Kl I'ustoms of the Syrians, tlu*y forbade the marriages of presbyters and deacons and 
taught a m‘W and tibuminablc faith. When the Syrians had suffered this 52 years, God 
iioigiual to rev(*al tin* lrea,.eht‘ry of thcj Franks through Patriarch Ignatius,^® who came to 
.lailo'iHir on Ids way to Malabar. As soon as this Syrian arrived at Mailopur, the Franks 
apprehended him, haul'Ml liim w iih iduiins and took him to Qiu|B’ in, where they drowned him 
In th(3 wavi‘H of tls3 sc**i. 1lic iuavs of this spread through the whole ot Malabar by means 
of the Syrian thnwams^^ then living tlierc^. So, all the Syrians assembkd at the church of 
Mutums'cri'^^ near Quqs* In. and all the Syrians swore that to the end of time they would not 
obi*y the Franks, m»r tlmsf^ wlio sowed tlieir seed.^'^ (vs. SL) These words they put down 
in writing. Amen. Now, whiuithe Syrians had thus separated from’ the Franks, and the 
streiigih of t-he >Syrians had grown after a few yi‘ars, the bishop of the Franks^^ began to send 
prestmt.s <d gn*ai value to the prit\sts of tlie Syrians and to write to them letters secretly. 
Some of the Syrian priests Hitndthily accepted these gifts and went at night to the bishop of 
the Franks ; others rcdiised tbmn and would not go. Whenthis had gone on for some, time, 
some oi ihe prients wents scandalizcai, and turnedagainstthe bishop; others, not at all ; accord- 
ingly, a diMHciwion arose among thr* Syrians, and there were two sides. The Franks overcame 
tiui! SyriaiiH, bacausft part of ilie Syrians had betaken themselves to the Franks ■ and the 
Franks Holicit.wi the king arel nobles with presents to vex the Syrians. 

Bui at that time csnrin.^ a faithful Amirol,^^ a just 'judge, the chief of the whole of India 
and Malabar, wlio exiirpaied all the Franks fro,m QuqsAn (Page 127) and irom all the towns 
roufiflrtbmii India. So did dosua eximninate the Canaaneans and the other Rations. {vsJlL} 
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=:_= — - _ for the side of the Syrians, and for the side of 

From that time otey the Syrian Fathers, who, by order of the Catholious 

the Franks sadness. ^ Ld Nineve and Bagdad, whereas the Franks obey the 

of the East, “ came fro < • ^ provinces by order from the Pope of Rome. 

Frank bishops, who come ^rom^ o^^ -^ of the Catholicus of the East, came lord Gabriel, « 

Aga n m t^e ^ that there were many Syrians who had 

Syrian ^ .talked in aU the abominable customs of the Franks and 

!»°of the fonndktion and root of the Syrian priestj that the priests of the Syrians who 

;r rd to the 

‘I^L^utl^(J^l^^all the Malabar Syrians would adhere to the Franks, who day and 
nl t wte eig themselves. Therefore, lord Gabriel the Sj^n Metropolitan, embraced 
nSerthe Syrians his kinsmen nor the Syrians who had followed the Franks but remained 
Tto say in the middle between them, in the hope of bringing back the Syrian ollowers of the 
Frani On that account, very many Syrians of both sides came to him, and of those who 
Xre to the Franlcs forty-two.^^ To-day, however, through the deceit and exertions of the 
GameUtes and Franciscans(?)i^ twenty churches have fallen away from him. 

But illustrious and blessed masters ours.^s be pleased to learn that, provided the chief 
prefect « and blessed king of the whole of India and Malabar help this humble Syrian-the 
two sides will return to the Syrian fold and that the Franks will not tor over lord it m India. 
Handwriting of Matthew, the poor, humble, and vile Syrian Priest.'^®" Amcn.“ 

* ° = 1 = * * 




(Pao'e 179) About the Malabar Christians of St. Thomas see especially (Page 180) J. S. Asse- 
mani’s Bibl Or., vol. IV, pp. 25 sqq. and 435 sqq.; Cl. Buchanan, Christian Researches in Ask, 3rd 

edition, Edinburgh, 1812, p. 99 ss 3 .;Ch. Swanston, A Memoir o/ ihc Prhailwe Church of Mala- 
ydla,etc.,iaJournaloftheAsialicSodety,li!Q.ll, London, Nov. 1834, and No. Ill, Fobr.1835; 

C. Ritter,’ JSr&itftie,Bd.V, Berlin, 1835, pp. 601 s®., 945 sqq., where most of the things saidby 
others are carefully collected. As for my remark (at p. 8 of this volume) tliat the Amster- 
dam Public Library has another copy of our volume, I have found out tlmt this was not 
very accurate ; there are, however, rather long Syriac lettci’s written by Bishoji I lionias to 
Sohaaf, of which I shall speak by and by.® I derived almost nothing for my purpose from 
Missions in South India, by the Rev. Joseph Mullens, London, 1854 (but ])rintcd at Calcutta). 

1 Vs.lsqi. In the year 52. Whish, AsiaJ. Joztnioi, Now Serios, VI (in Swaustou, If, 177) soys; 

“ The Jews say St. Thomas arrived in India in a.d. 52, and themselves in tlio year 60.” 

2 The lord Thomas. On Thomas, the Apostle of India, see chiefly Kilter's discvisaion (o'/>. ciii.) after 
Neander (Kirchengesch. 1). Those who have written on this subject seem to have forgotten too much three 
things : 1. That in the first centuries thero was a tendency to assign to each of the Apostles of Jerusalem a 
special country, whereas it seems to be clear from Paurs epistles that they wore lotli to spread tlie Gospel 
beyond thelimits of Judaism. 2. That Mesopotamia and Babylonia had long before been coimocted by trade 
with India. 3. That the name and story of Thomas of Jerusalem could easily be conf used by the Malabars with 
the story of the Apostle. But this is not the place for a fuller discussion of the Thomas legends. 

3 Mailapuram. In the MS.c with petoh*,d with the lower dot (long ‘ 0909 ). Alter this, thci same 
word is written * Mailopfi ' with z§q.oph. Lacroze (in Assom., op.cit, 449) i Meliapora ; Budmnan {op. cit.); 
Melapoor ; Swanston, II. 172 : MaiUpfir. However, Thomas is said to have come from the iskmds of Dios- 
coris [Sokotra] to Cranganor, next to have gone finally to Meliapor (Assem., 436, Buchanan, Swanston). 

i Moljokare. No vowel -points here ; but at vss. 30 and 40 the vowels 0 - 0 -a are added. Lacrosse : 
Mavelicare ; Buchanan, lOB : Mavelycar ; Mullens, 129 : Mavelikurray (ic., Mavelicarre). 

fl[Dr. Mingana’s translation of this and of the letter of Bp. IliomaH (f.n. h below) i^ given hi the 
Bulletin of the JohnRylands Library, vol. 10, No. 2, July 1926. — T. K. J. j 

6 Where Land does so, does not appear, though I have searched his four vol umes of Syriaca. 

<J d Vave. ^ 
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KuT,.'(ijd, \o\vvh: lAituvii : u-a-e. Lacrozo : Calicut, a well-known town, the name of which is 
seen bi; ('uiaptsi-i-il iA the s.uiie eJements as KuTkajeh 

haliU,. Vowels shown ; Na-e-L Buchanan, 125; Verapoli j Laeroze : Ignapeli. 

7 OuKamiaiam, ^^.>^ve]s show'n ; u-a-a-a. The Mangalan of Laeroze ? 

(Page 18 LJ Ncnmn, ^ Vo'weis : e-a. Laeroze; Naranam ; Swaiiston, II. .174, note : Neranam. 

9 IirubotuT, \Iiwcls Nel-o-u. The Tecanciito of Laeroze ? Possibly, rather, Travancore (Swanston : 
Travaneur) V 

10 Aialabar, In the MS. cvverywliere Milibar. 

11 I 6% 11 MantKho.<i'‘)\ VnwAle • /-/./j’-rt m 4 j - , , 


„ ^ ^ Vowels ; a4-o. Others too speak of a persecution by the Brahmans 

and 01 a flight to the Malabar Coast. So, do not think of a Manicliean. 

12 ChriUum JamUks. Baiitoyc ; perhaps we should miderstand communities or churches 

12 ,/A:noioiaY^f/icor^/4odox7a/£/a It seems therefore that Gnosticism or Manieheism or even Arianism 
crept in from Babylonia. 

;yFi* ^^letmpoUian of Edessa. I hardly believe this, because the Edessan writers say 
nothing oWl. For want of a name, they seem to have dragged in the name of the famous Edessa. Others 
liave nothing ab{.mt the dream. 

IC^ To the Catholhiiti of the East. He ruled over Babylonia, Assyria, and the Christians subject to the 
K assamaus, and v’uh said to have derived his dignity from the Ai:>ostle Thomas. Others (Swanston II 176) 
Bpeak of Eustathius, Bishop of Antiocli. ' 

R ^ And thar merchaiUs. A picture of the Syro-Malabar commimity, which, besides clergy and merchants, 
l>oo])loH*i!ilcdmmauy things, comprised mostly husbandmen, and fishermen. Isay Syro- Malabar, not as if 
it was chiefly vomix^d of .S.\rimiH, but because it was imbued with Syrian Christianity ; for it is certain that 
m that t'hurcii a very largo uuiubor of natives %vas mixed up with a few born in Babylonia and other countries. 

n A nd they spoke lojithcn We should even write : his very words. 

IB 2hQmas^ of Jcnisdkm. The 'Thomas Cana’ of the Portuguese (Laeroze in Assem., op. cit., 
11.^ 442 s<|«},); 'Cama^ (Swanston, loo. laud.) seems to be a misprint. Wrede (Asiatic Bescarches^ VII) has 
‘ ilionio^Caiiuaiieo/ wliich he seems to have taken from other Portuguese writers; from this there is but a 
stop to * CunnarmHun ( ‘ Cauameum ’ in As.semau. 27, quoting Basnage and Semedo), which may be 
eoniparai with our * of Jerusalem There is no question at all of Thomas, Manes’ disciple (Assem, 28 sq. 
aiul FlugolAi i Lckn u.s^ Bchelflen, oic., Leipzig, 1862, 174 n. 62), though it is maintained that 

Manes liiniMeli wrelo to tlui Indians u (Fihnstal-'olOjniin Fliigel, 73). Our Thomas 

iH(!idled Ai’iiituuan and Arian (8vvauslon, 176). I do not know on what authority, unless perliaps .Arma'tybyQ and 
Anyanu be iYUTUiaions ibr vrMfnl^yo. Purely, the Catholic us of the East did not send an Arian to India. 
m. in sgtp Jrosi JuHisidcmuitd Ikigdad.audNiim^ Thatisfrorn ail theArarneau countries. 

20 iu ike year 345 of ihe hord. Tiio native historians, Ixowevar, from their own (Page 182) annals and 
t radii it.nM lYtcouiit Uuu„ up to tho year of Our Lord 345, after the first propagation of Christianity by St. 
'rhninaF, tbero %vcre no foreign bishops or priests amongst the Christians of India, and that they had but a few 
placo?^ <ii woisUip, built after the forme! Hindu pagodas of the countiy, till Mar Thomas, by the direction of 
I.u.itutiuus, bishop of Antioch, assumed ehargo of their Church, and introduced amongst them several bishops 
and priiwts, as also many Christians, men, women, and children, from foreign countries.” (Swanston, II. 176«) 

31 vs, 41 sgq. The vowels sliown are: e-ti. Swanston (II. 181) and Laeroze: Sharen 

Prrnnnd (be., Tmmhl or Ferumal). 

32 Kdrafnahltif, One vovel -it, at the ©nd. Laeroze (in Assem. IV. 449) : Cammalur. 

32 Syrian Fathers, First they belonged to the Catholic faith; later, after the Eastern Syrians had 
embraced Xewtorius* tenets, they bocamo, as they are commonly called, Nostorians. However, the Metro- 
politan who ruled lit th© beginning of tins century, condomnod both Nestorius and Chalcedon in the profes- 
Nion of laitii which lu^ proHonted to (he English (Buchanan, 117). Only a Monophysite could have don© so. 

34 Catholic us of the East, This title i.s assumed both by the Jacobite Alaphrian (cf. Assem., B.O. II, 
in his discuHsion on the Monophysites) and by th© Nestorian Cathoiiciis (id., IV. 620). 

3G nv. 51 The lord Bapor and the lord Pheroz. They are called S^abOr and PirOt*, without vowel pomts. 
Hies© urn Porwian namos. Bom© say that Saul and Ambrose were sent by the Nestorian Patriarch, and were 
brought from Babylon toQuilon by one Job, a merchant, in the year 825 (Swanston, 178) ; others speak with 
our autiuir of Sapor atid Peroz (or Phoroz) ; but, to my knowledge, they are wrong in shifting the date to 
tlicyaar 922 (AsHom. 442). Our author gives the year 823. The Job of other writers seems to be SSbarjes'uc. 
Kulam, Only tlio vowol u is marked. Obulan or Quilon is the common spelling. 

37 B’ukdrblrtt, Vowels shown; a, and the second and third i. Th© King’s name is not given by, otherwriters. 
A ad asked for lands. Add : whore they might build a church and found a city for themselves. 

30 Afiu’ thifie days. Better: after th<» days of those. 

^ 'riit’oe words in Arabic type are omitted her© by m©.— H.H. 
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30 About the year 1500, the deceitful. Franks. The name of the Franks was familiar to the Syrians 
at the time of the Crusades. Barliebraeus also uses it for ‘ Europeans Here it applies to the Portuguese, 
who in 1 498 came to India under Vasco da Gama. For their history see J. deBarros, Asia (Venice, 1562, and 
often republished). Calling them deceitful {snte) was already an old custom. (Cf . pp. 0, 82, 87. ) On tho other 
hand, about the year of the world 6121, a certain. Athanasius is called in Theophanes kclk ovpyo^ rfj rii) v Snpoji/ 

KaKOVfjyi(h that, long before, the Syrians had been held in contempt by the Romans. 

31 vs. 01 sqq. Abraham. Assemani tells us, however, (B.O., IV. 447) that, as early as 1578, (Page 183) 
at the third Synod of Goa, he had condemned the Nestorians. Although he had formally acknowledged 
the Pope of Rome and had even been created by him Archbishop of Ahganiale, the Portuguese laid snares 
to him (Swaiiston, II. 184). 

S2 A certain Frank Bishop, Aleixo de Menezes, who in 1599 held the Synod of Diampor, where lie 
burned the books of the Sjniians, and ordered to change their rites and customs and eve,n their doctrine. 

33 Quqs-tn. With Commonly Cochin. 

34 Double gold pieces. In Spanish : ‘ doblones de oro.’ 

85 vs. 71 sgq . — 52 years. I.e., from 1601 to 1653 (Assem., R.O., IV. 447). 

36 Ignatius. This is also the name given him in the Malabar documents seen by Swanston (189) ; 
others, he says, call him ‘ Attila k Assemani {loc. laud.) calls him ‘Ahatalla.’ It is the same name as vre saw 
already above {ad Libr. Ohal. p. 53v), where add ; “ the slave Aithales ” from the jurisconsult Scaevola 
I. 24. D. de lege Corn, de falsis 48 : 10. According to Assemani, “the Nestorians had heard that Bishop 
A., whom they had asked for from their Patriarch, had died while kept in prison by the Portuguese.” Swans- 
ton (p. 190) writes : “ The fate of Mar Ignatius was never known,” etc. 

37 By means of the Syrian deacons. Menezes had deposed all the native priests and bishops. 

38 M'dtums^ert. Vowels : Swanston (189 sq.) : Alanghdt ; Assem. {he. laud.) •. “Making 

a conspiracy at Matanger, Rapolin, and Mangate, they proclaimed as Bishop the Archdeacon "Ihornas de 
Cainpo and had him consecrated by twelve priests.” 

39 Flor those who sowed their seed. Correct : nor their children. 

40 vs. 81 sqq. A Bishop of the Franks. Francisco Roz, of the Society of Jesus. Hero, for ‘ Bishop * 
we have the word few'pe, which is the Portuguese word ‘ Bispo k The pronunciiition with tho 
letter unless it be Portuguese also, may have come from tho Sanscrit vi§pa, ^ lord.’ 

41 Amirol. Vowels; a~o. Not the Spanish word ‘almirante,’ but the Dutch word ‘ amiraal.’ There is 
question of the Dutch Captain Ryklof van Goens, who took Cochin in 1663. Cf. Ph. Baldaeus, Beschriyving der 
Indische hasten Malabar ende Choromandel, Amsterdam, 1672, p. 120, and Valentijn, Oud m Nieuw Oostindien, 
IV. 308. The Indians of Batavia in their historical poems also apply wrongly the title ‘amiiml’to other 
captains of those times. 

42 VS. 91 sgg. Gabnel. Assemani (loc. laud.) says that Gabriel, Metropolitan of Adorbigana, 

went to that couutry;see(i6«d.,p.299sq.)his profession offaithinfavour of the Roman Clmrcli ; ho shuffled 

off this mortal coil {larvam exuit), as Assemani puts it, in 1716. 


43 (Page 184.) Forty -two. Correct ; forty -two churches. 

44 Of the Franciscans ? Vade Sampdlu. No doubt ‘San Pablo i.e., St. Paul is meant ; but I had 
not discovered whether the Prauoiscans or the Dominicans, or, perhaps, tho Jesuite had a St. Paul’s 
Church at Goa. At Rome, as far as I Imow, only the Benedictines and Cistercians have a church dedicated 
to St. Paul ; but neither help oar case. However, afterwards, I learned who they wero from a codex in the 
Royal Academy (which see under No. 8 in Weyers’ Catalogue lately printed by de Jon*") J H Schaaf ex 
plaining the mme Saint-Paulites by ‘ Jesuits ’ in his letter of April 12. 1732, p. 14. (Land adds’in Anccdota 
Synaea, 11. 19 : Nowadays, in Italy, the Jesuits are still called ‘ Paolotti ”' .) 

45 Masters ours. He addresses the XVII Directors of the Dutch India Company Already before 
1729 he seems to have sent to Charles Schaaf a petition of the kind, addressed to thir for Schaaf h s 
last letter of that year, tells the Bishop not to send copies of Malabar books, our scholars not understanding 
them ; however, a. copy of a Malabar book was added to our document. 

Cochin. ‘Commodore’; Dutch : ‘ Commandeur the titloof the prefect of 


S|« 






{To he continued.) 
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DHARAVARSHA PARMARA OF ABU AND HIS INSCRIPTIONS. 

By R. R. HALDER. 

Dhaka VAESHA was a famous ruler among the Parmaras of Abu. He is popularly known 
in RajputAna as ‘ Dhar Parraara’. The word Parmflra denotes the name of the family and is 
derived, as has been supposed, from the name of the man, who arose from the altar of the 
sacrificial fire of Vasishtiia on Mount Abu, and was considered by the latter as one who would 
take cieiight only in killing his enemies, and was thus named. ^ 

Dhiiravarsha was a son of Yasddhavala, who was a feudatory of the Solanki ruler Kumara- 
pala of Gujarat. When Kumarapala waged war against Mallik&rjuna of northern Kauiikana, 
Dharavarsha led Jiis forces and greatly contributed towards victory. In the Tdju’l-Ma’asir, 
we find that Dharavarsha and Rtli Karan jvere the two commanders of the Hindu army, 
which had collected at the foot of Mount Abfi, when, in the middle of the month of Safar 
A.H. 593 (January, a.d. 1197), the world-conquering Hiusru [Qutbu’ddin I-bak] turned his 
face towards the annihilation of the Rdi of NaharwMa (AnhUvada)®. Though the Hindus 
were defeated in this battle, nevertheless, in a previous one fought against Shihabu’ddin 
Ghuri at that place in the A.H. 574 (A.n. 1178), they had won victory. “ Tod asserts 
that it was at this very place [Nadole®] that ‘Mahmud’s arms were disgraced, the invader 
wounded and forced to relinquish his enterprise’ It is also clearly ivrittenin the description 
of the. battle with Qutbu’ddm I-bak that “ theMusalmans did not dare to attack them' [the 
Hindus] in that strong position, especially as in that very place Sultan Muhammad Sam 
[Shjhuhu’ddm] Ghuri had been wounded, and it was considered of bad omen to bring on 
another aedion there, lest a similar accident might occur to the commander’’.^' 

Dharavarsha u as the contemporary of the four Solaiiki rulers of GujarAt, namely, 
Kumarapraa, Ajaipala, Mularaja II and Bhimdeva II. After the accession of BhlmdSva II., 
many of his ministers and chiefs throw off his yoke, and became independent.® Dharavarsha 
was among them, but, when the Yadava king Siughana’ of Deccan and Sultan Shamsu’ddin 
Altamsh of Delhi attacked Gujarat, ho prepared to render help to the king of Gujarat along 
with other Idngs of Marwar.® 

Dharavarsha was also very brave and extraordinarily fond of hunting expeditions. In 
the Pafanarayana inscription'' of Saihvat 1344 (a.d. 1287), it is mentioned that he could kill 
thrc(' hiilfaloes with one arrow. In support of this statement, we can still see on the margin 
of a big hiiypit (r<!Scrvoir), called Mandakini, outside the temple of Achalesvara on Mount 
Abu, an image of Dharavarsha with bow in hand, drawn at three life-size stone buffaloes, 
standing in its front with a hole right across their bodies. 

Up to the present, one copper plate and 14 stone inscriptions of the time of Dharavarsha 
have! bot.-n disetover ed by Bai Bahadur Pandit Gaurishanka r H. Ojha, curator of the Eajputana 

i Ep’mipldit Indica, vol. VIII, p. 210, verse 32. 2 Eliot’s History of India, vol. II, pp. 229-30. 

3 It was-not, however, Nadole but KayadrA, a village at the foot of Mt. Abu. KAyadrAis also called 
KAHAhradfi [Pip. Inrl, vol. IX, p. 77, .verse 36], which is wrongly identified by Prof. Biihlor, see p. 73, 
ibid., and also Kp. Ind^, vol. I, p. 229. Soe also Ep. InA., vol. VIII, p. 206, n. 2. 

■I Ravert.y’s p. 522 n. 

3 Soe note 2 above, hx 'fhbakdt-i-NasM [A’.H.I., p. 294], Shihfibuddin’s defeat is mentioned. 

KtHihaumi^i, emto 2, verse 6L 

" JhmhtyOazettccr,vohl,'ph,ll,p, 62d. 

^ Hamtmm^drmmiana of Jay^isimkasfirk p. 11. In it the Sultan is called Mlechchharaja *Mila- 
chhrikilra/ etc. The latter is a changed form of Amir-i-^ikAra, an office assigned to bis slave Altamsh 
hy QuthuMclm i-bak [note 4 above, p. 603]. 

verse 15 (From original impression). 

The Bajputana Museum 1909-10, p. ^ 
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t riT^est is dated Saihvat 1220 (a.d. 11G3) and the latest Samvat 

ISi enoraved on a marble pillar on the bank of a tank at a little distance from 
the viC ifakl^alln Sirohi State. From these, it is evident that Dh^ravarsha ruled at 

H°\irsuctfde^*by L^rn Sdmas^^ who is said to have inherited bravery from 
1 • uncle Prahladana, younger brother of Dharavaxsha.xo ^ It 

vi this PrahlMana, who was sent by Dharavarsha to the help of the Gm-jara king Ajaipala, 
(an^mt Bhimdeva II. as shown in my former article, when the latter was attacked by 

SamanUsmha of Me jjh^ravarsha gives rise to a fact, which proves the story narrated in 

Forbt’s relating to the rule of Jaitsi Pamar at Abu the marriage of his daughter 

Ichcllani with Prithvirhja, and the fight between Bhimdeva II of Gujarat and Somesvara, to 
be utterly baseless. It will not be uninteresting to give here a summary of the story as given 
in fhp above book* runs ns loHows 

“ A^aip§.la^s younger brother, Bhimdeva II, called also .Bholo , ascended the^ throne 
in A.D. 1179 and' reigned thirty-six years. In these times, Raja Bholo Bhim Deva was 
the ornament of Anhilpoor in Gujar-land. He was lilce the deep ocean in po^er ; he led an 
invincible four-limbed army ; the three Loks sought the protection of the Chaluk RSe ; he 
possessed ships that sailed to Sindh ; his military posts were in the land of Bhara. 

Jaitshee Parmar at this time ruled at Abu. He has a son named fealakh and a daughter, 
Ichhani Kumari, who was very beautiful and praised by every one. Bhim-Deva formed 
the design of marrying her. His dreams were full of visions of Ichhani. He .sent Umar 
Singh [a servant of his] to Abu to demand the hand of the Parmar princess, but she was 

already betrothed to the son of the Chohan. rn 'i-i i • i if 

“The ambassador, [said] ‘0! Mountain-lord, Bholo Veer, the Chaluk, having heard of 
Ichhani, forgets her not ; he demands that you betroth her to him ; if you give her to the 
Chohan" [Prithviraja] he will cast you from the battlements of Abugarh’. Jaitshee also 
spoke, ‘In the land of Mam there are nine millions of good warriors ; eighteen royal seats 
belong to Abu-garh. It is well to maintain my royalty or else to die’. With this answer he 
dismissed the ministers of Bhim. Writing a letter with his own hand, he sent to hasten the 
marriage of Ichhani with the son of Somesvara. 

“ When Bholo' Bhim heard of these occurrences, it was as if some one had strack him 
on the face. He sent for his ministers and bade them instantly prepare ; ‘Who is this that 
lays hold on the sleeping lion’, [said he]. Prom Pattan he sent orders in all directions— -to 
Kutch and to Soreth. A vast army assembled from all sides. Bholo Bhim arrived at Abu 
and pitched his tents. ■ He surrounded the fort on all sides. The armies of the Parmar and 
the ChMfik joined battle ; for many days the contest raged ; Salakh and Jait at length gave 
back; but fighting as they retired, they reddened the earth with blood. Bhim pressed 
on ; he beheld Achales'var ; the ParmUrs fled toMaru-land, they left the fort to the ChMflk; 
he ascended triumphantly to the summit of Abu. ** 

“Then the Chohan was attacked. [Intheheartof Bhim], Somesvar of Sambhur rankled. 
‘Now win I take his land, the enemy crushing ; I will make a rule under one umbrella’. 
Prom hither and thither the army collected as a river fed by dependant streams. The good 
warriors seemed full of joy, smiling as at sunset smiles the ocean ; they were eager to fight 
in company with their sovereign, as a wife is eager to bum in company with her lord. 


10 


Ep. vol. Vin, p. 211. 

12 Inti. Anf., vol. LIII, pp. 100-2. 


11 Ep. Ind., vol. VIII, p. 202. 
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When the troops arrived in Somesvar’s territories, the inhabitants left their houses and 
fled. The country was plundered. The armies joined battle,— S6m, desirous of fight, and 
Bhim, that never turned back in war. The drums sounded, swords began to rattle ; for three 
hours arrows and other missiles rained upon Kun fthe Chohan] ; at last, Bhim’s force fled. 
Someavar Cliohan and Bhim fought a terrible fight. Many on both sides were wounded yet 
no one left the field or fled. Somes var himself rushed on. The field of battle seemed like 
a dark and stormy night in the rains when a conflagration rages in the mountains, 
bomesvar Chohan fell in this field, hacked to pieces. 

Rajil, Prithviraja heard of the battle ; he recalled the remains of his army. He deter- 
mined on taking revenge for his father. He vowed a vow that he would wear no turban. 
Ho prepared an army to execute his purpose of revenge, but determined first to take his seat 
on the throiHs and then to go to the war. In the prescribed manner, at Nigumbodh, 
whore Yudhishthira received initiary rites, Prithviraja’s royal unction was performed. The 
women sung their solemn hymns. The cry of ‘ Conquer ! Conquer ! Prithviraja ’ sounded. 
It seemed as if Indra were assuming the throne of the celestial city. The dress of Ichhani 
was tied in a knot with his; they shone like the King of Heaven and his spouse. Great 
joy reigned. 

“ In the heart of Prithviraja, Bhim continually rankled ; his rage was 1ikpi fire, not to 
be extinguished but by the death of his foe. At sunrise the warriors assembled. Prithviraja 
thus addrtiss(;d them all : ‘ To take revenge for Somesh, let us prepare an army and fight with 
the Gfijar, king of men. Lot us dig up Chaiuk from the roots’. 

“The Chohan summoned his troops ; at the appointed hour the drum sounded. He led 
the troops outside tlm city. Troops arrived at Sambhur from aU sides. War music roared, 
Prithviraja advanaid to destroy the houses of Gujarat. Evening came on; they pitched 
their tents on the ground on which they stood. Kun was near the Raja ; Jait and S^akh, the 
chiefs of Abu. When one watch of the night remained, they determined to follow the chase. 
[They looked for omens.] 

“ The sun arose. Prithviraja said ‘ It is needless to look for omens — ^the day of battle 
is the day of pleasure to the warrior ’. [The army] advanced to destroy the land of Pattan. 
Sixty-four thousand were they in number. Prithviraja gave the royal umbrella to Kun, his 
kinsman. 

“ Hearing that the valiant warrior had arrived near Pattan to take revenge for his father, 
Bhim raged Uko a snake. The two armies arrived within sight of each other, balls began to 
fly from tho tubus ; fire arrows flew into the air. On one side Kun ChohSu, on the other SS,rang 
Makwana fought Uko lions. Warlike men attained in a moment the place, which with painful 
labour, tho devotee attains. At length the Ohaiuk’s army took to flight. The SAmbhur 
Raja struck at Bhim. Bhim D§va, seated in a celestial chariot, took the road to the city of 
tho boors. Thus Prithviraja took revenge for his father” .1* 

It is needless to dilate upon the whole story. It wiU suffice to consider only a few points 
in it. 

Up to now, several inscriptions of SAm^^vara have been discovered of which the latest^^ 
is dated h. 1234 (.^.i>. 1177) and was found at Amvalda in the Jahazpur district of Mewar. 
Similarly, among the several inscriptions of Prithviraja, the earliest^ is dated s. 1236 (a.d. 

IS Forbes; M* MM, pp. 161-77. 

.... XRIV HW V , . . (unpublished). 

If . . • . (unpublished). 
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■ ^i! J * T in ■^hp. ciatne district. IVom these, we may infer that the death 

o^^Etala'ldTctlion of his son Prithviraja took place between Samvats 1234 and 1236 

1177 and 1179). We also know that Bhirnd^vaH. of Gujarat ascended the a. 1235 

0^1179 AD i« Thatistosaythatthedeathof SdmSsvara had occurred before Bhimdeva came 
tothe throne. Hence, we cannot believe that BhimdSva fought a battle wxth Somesvara. 
To also a battle between Prithviraja and Bhimdeva was not possible as the former had no 
suk cause for it as is described in the story. Next, we see that Dharavarsha ruled from 
Samvat 1220 to 1276 (a.d. 1163 to 1219). Consequently it was impossible for any other 
ruler to rule at Abd during the period of Ms reign. Th’is ^t naturally follo^^^^^ 
about JaitsiPamdr’g rule at Abd and the marriage o Ppthviraja (a.d. 1179-92) with his 
daughter Ichhaui is fictitious. The names Jaitshi, Salakh, and Ichhani seem to be purely 
im aginary. 

Hence, judging from the accounts of the story as well as from the period of Dhdrdvarsha’s 
rule, we cannot but conclude that the whole of the story is a myth. 

This story is in all probability hasei on PrithvMja-Bdsd, which is composed of many 
such fabrications of the bards at a period much later than that of Prithviraja III, the hero 
of the book. They will be dealt with in my next paper. 

Threp. Inscrwtions of DMrdvarsha. 


These inscriptions are now preserved in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, and are import- 
ant only for their dates, which have a hearing on the subject of this article . The surface of the 
inscriptions is broken at many places and, consequently, many letters are indistinct. The 
characters are Nagari of the thirteenth century a.d. Their text is a mixture of Sanskrit 
and vernacular, and is full of mistakes. 

Inscription No. 1 contains fourteen lines of writing, of which lines 7 and 14 are indistinct. 
Lines 1-6 record that on Saturday, the 15th day of the bright half of Jy^shtha, s. 1220 (A.n. 
1163), Maharajadhiraja Mahamandaleslvara, the illustrious Dharavarshade va, granted^a sdsam 
probably for the remission of taxes on FulahaK (a village) belonging to Bhattaraka Deve^vara of 
the temple of Ka^Ssvara by the prince Palhanadeva. Lines 6-7 show that something was granted 
by Bai (Baindt) Kelhana, but nothing can be made out of it. Lines 8-9 contain the names of 
witnesses Vijayara (Vijayaraja), son of Vahada and Deda, son of Dejaa. Then follows the 
usual imprecatory verse. Lines 13-14 say that a field was granted by Amatya Sivasimha, 
an inhabitant of the village of Vasana. 

,2 . Irisdription No. 2 contains only four lines, and is dated Monday, the 4th day of the bright 
half of As6j (Asvina) Samvat 1271 (a,d. 1214). It records the grant of one Mlavdha of land 
(the area that can be tilled with one plough in a day) at the village Savada Vriddha (now 
known as Badi Anval) by Dh&rllvarsha to a merchant named Ampa. 

Inscription No. 3 is broken into two pieces, and is dated M%ha Sudi Pfinam Samvat 1274 
(Ah), 1218). It was found in a temple of Siva. The purpose of the inscription is not clear, 
but it appears from its text that it probably records the vow of certain persons to observe 
festivity for two days on the day of Mah&r&»tri (SivarS-tri), during the prosperous reign of 
Dhar&varshaj son of Yaiodhavaladeva, born in the family of Dhdmaraja (DhfimarAja). The 
names of the persons areRgrUS. soil of Vijaisi, and Lakhamsi, Kama^, Sov^ etc., sons 
of Rathauda (R4th6r) Ana, belonging to the family of Hathundi Ri^jputs (11. 1-12). Then 
it contains the name of the Auh^tya Bblh§», who seems to bo the bhattdralca of the 
temple. Lines 14-17^ contain verse, while the lines that follow next seem 

to have been added latelr Sdsiib pear^ns. ^ 

Notes to Tod’s Ht*' P* ^ 

vol. VI, p. 213. ' 
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Text. 

Inscription No. 1. 

1- #11 #T Wo Wi f [%\ rt 

2- XH #JTqsi JTfTrRTR- 

■< • 5=1 ajf^ar^ 

<>■ #55rCr2T: i| ^r- 

'?• iftft II. . . . 

8. _ r%r4 #=5f^iq 1 1 #if 1 ) ?rrf% ^r- 
!>■ I ;Err% V 

10. - 5En% iT^3f!^ 1 1 # ( ) irt% ^1 'i 

11 . ^ ^Tff 57CrM I 5 : 1 : -4Tf7 wiR 1 1 

12 . frJTf|5rfiwifi% I jf»iR (r) [:] II 

13. crrerqqFrwRiT»iT Trrpsi%^#n #- 

14. jf|^, ...... 

Inscri'piion No, 2, 

3. 

m X ir#^ SRRl 


!• WV m(- 

2. [ R ] # 

3. [ # ] ##*• 

4. 

5. 

6. §fgrTOr5% I 

7. Iff (f) WCIRTRfRT ff* 

8. firt^lkTS^CTT- 

9. sff (f) frerPT#f^- 
10. *ior#WOT- 


Inscription No, 2. 

I tl KJ 

I 12. fTSCrt RIRR# f^" 

I 13. q ^ grr^n^Ffif; 

i 14. ^ jtRJT l^?] [“^l 

15. '51 91?# i:rRT 

16. rf^Rr^ir^r?! (?) 

17. m |ct 51 RIR . . 

18. [gTRTRRflTw] 

19- [^. * . ^] • 

[r^r] [i^\ 


If 'E^l 


18 Read 


JO Eead 

°w“ 

21 Bead 


ja Bmd 


24 Tills md til© following lino is vernacular. 

J® Bmd 

mmf 

Jf B:«d 


'19 'Bead 

“PWs 

30 BbimI 


«J Bmd 

srfR® 

38 Bend 

n ,,.,,-....,...0 

, 55^ 

mrnd 


3i Bead 


Ji.E^ , 

°Wf° 

99 Bead 

t«[r 

« Wmd ' ' 

Wl%«llt 

4S Bead 



19 Bead STfR 

22 Bead 

2S Bead 'KfRt'’ 

28 Bead 1§^° 

31 Bead “s2tr*tr?*lf^f%l5T 

84 Bead “fRT*! 



87 Bead 
40 Read 
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BRAHMA-VIDYA and SUFISM. 

By UMBSH CHANDRA BHATTAOHARJEB. 


VoH Kbemeb in his book on Islamic Cultuxe (IChuda Buksh’s Translation, p. 108), makes 
a bold statement about the influence of Brahma-vidyA or Vedantism on Sufism. He says : 
“ I wish to show that the real Sufism, as it finds expression in the various orders of the Der- 
vishes, which I sharply distinguish from the simple ascetic movement which appeared in 
the earliest Christianity and even in the earliest Islam, owes its origin mainly to the school 
of Indian Philosophy, which is known as that of the Vedanta School.” 

how does Von Kremer proceed to prove it ? “ The proof that I will adduce,” he 
goes on to say, is based upon enijuiries and research.” These ‘ enquiries and research ’ 
are, however, nothing more than a parallel discovered between the practices followed by 
certain orders of Dervishes and similar ‘ yoga ’ practices of the Vedanta School. “ With the 
growth of the ecstatic and rapturous tendencies,” we are told again, ” numerous orders of 
Dervishes sprang up in Islam. Every one of these orders of Dervishes had its own secret 
rules and procedures disclosed only to the initiated. They were mainly concerned with the 
mode of bringing about mystic ecstasy.” There are, of course, noticeable differences in these 
rules in the different orders : One, for instance, enjoins meditation in a separate, dark room, 
‘ accompanied by severe fasting and castigation ’ ; another prescribes chanting of litanies 
until the senses are exhausted and visions present themselves to the benumbed mind ; and a 
third advises ‘dances and movements of the body’, ‘with musical accompaniments and 
singing of hymns ’. 

About these secret rules of the various orders, however. Von Kremer goes on to say, 
“ there is very Httle trustworthy information ”. Happily he has lighted, he says, “ upon a 
text which contains the rules of the Naqshbandi Order Precise information is given there 
as to how spiritual exercise is tp be conducted for the purpose of bringing about the desired 
ecstasy in the mind of the Dervish. 

These rules are principaUy rules for the regulation of the breath, just as it was practised 
among Hindu yogim, technically called by them ‘ g)rdmydma ’ (including the threefold 
process of puraJea, kumbhalca and recaJea). Into the details of these rules wo need not enter ; 
the fact of similarity has been generally admitted and need not be disputed ; but the questioii 
is Were they borrowed from the Hindus by the Sufis, as Von Kremer suggests ? 

Similarity in itself does not indicate borrowing either way, nor does it even prove that one 
system was acquainted with the other. In religion and philosophy, remarkable parallels 
are often found which are of independent origin. The mere fact of similarity, therefore 
does not wairant us in holding that Sufism borrowed from Hinduism. Authentic, historical 
information is necessary to justify a conclusion like this. 

Von Kremer quotes a passage from “ the great encyciopmdio work Mafa’isu-lfunun ” 
where a direct reference to the Indian yogi is found. The passage runs as follows ■ ‘‘ The 

sciences of breathing^and imagination .... The Indians value these two sciences very 
highly, and whenever any one attains perfectionin them, they call him a yogi and reckon him 
among the holy spirits. The founder of these two sciences, they say, is Klm&k Dvw 
They caU spiritual beings Dyw . , . ^ 


‘ Dyw ’ k apparently the Sanskrit word deva. But who is this Kamak ? No matter 

InilTHMu ^ took him to be an Indian and 

po^bly a Hmdn. And a knmdedge of the so-oaUed science of breathing is also attributed 

to the Indians , by imphoation, it is perhaps also suggested that such knowledge in the 
same degree at least, was not to he found anywhere elT «iowieage, in tne 

Von, Berner quotes yet another authority in support of his contention that Yoga nrac- 
ticesmigratedfromHmduIndiatothelslamicworld. His own words are : “IntheDafSl 
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it is said of the Indian yogis : ‘ Among them the restraining of the breath is held in great 
esteem, such as was practised among the Persians by Azar Hushang and by the kings of those 
people.’ ” 

Tins IS practically all the proof that Von Kremer has to produce in support of his theory. 
But one has to confess that the passages are not conclusive as to borrowing by the Sufis from 
the Indian philo.sophcrs. The authors quoted by Von Kremer were obviously acquainted with 
Hindu yoga practices ; and we may even assume that the Islamic world at large also, at the 
time of these writers, was aware of the fact that the Hindus practised yoga and that they had 
a kuon IcHlgc ol yoga.^ But our authorities do not categorically state that these practices were 
borrowed by the iSutis from Indian sources. The second of these writers is even less conclusive 
than th(‘ tir.st , he no doubt mentions the Indian ‘ yogis ’, but at the same time compares 
them with the I’ersiaiis, leaving the question of borrowing absolutely undecided. If the prac- 
tices were in c.xistcncc among people nearer home, would the Sufis really go abroad to learn 
them ? 

Of cu)ur,s(', ill a matter like this, we should not always expect direct evidence. And we 
sliould not forget that the value of any piece of evidence depends upon the cumulative effect, 
when it is taken jointly with other evidence. From the evidence adduced by Von Kremer, 
we find, in the linst jilaec, that Muhammadan writers ref erred to India as the place where the 
practices in vogue among tircm wore hold in high esteem. The so-called sciences of breathing, 
we ui'(; told, wore \u’ry widely cultivated in India. In the second place, we find a remarkably 
close similarity hotween the Islamic and Hindu practices. And this similarity is found not 
only among certain external and auxiliary practices, but extends deeper down into the very 
heart of their leuehing,s. LUco the Indian yogi, the Sufi also not only practised a regulation 
of breath— something quite akin to Hindu frdndymna—bnt'he even believed, like the Hindu 
Vedantist, in the identity of the individual with the Infinite. Ho, too, was a pantheist. And so 
far as external practices were concerned, the similarity was not confined to the regulation 
of breath only ; the Sufi also appears to have had a thepry of dsana (or, form df sitting), and 
seems to have preferred the lotus-form of sitting {padmdsana) to any other. 

Now, all these similarities in doctrine and in practice, are, Von Kremer would say, too 
close to bo regarded as accidental. So there must have been borrowing ; and in so far as an 
express mention is found of Indian yogis in Musalman writers, and in view of the fact that, 
in India, the science of breathing and its practices were developed almost to perfection, the 
conclusion cannot be e.soapcd that it was the Musalman Sufi who borrowed from Hindu India. 

Frimd facie, therefore, we have a plausible case 'that Hindu yoga ideas and some of the 
concepts of \''edantism found their way into an important branch of Islamic culture. But it 
should not hi> forgotten that the authorities quoted by Von Kremer belong to a later period 
of the history of Sufism. The first authority is the author of Nafa'isu-l-funun, who has been 
supposed to bo “ Mahmud Amuli who died in 753 a.h.”, i.e., one who belonged to the fourteenth 
century of the Christian era. The Muhammadans had already come to India as conquerors and 
rulers and Sufism was already a developed system. Any Muhammadan record of that time 
about the practices of the Indians need not imply more than an interest taken by the con- 
querora in tiui life and habits of the people under them. 

The author of the Dabistdn belonged to a still later period and was perhaps an Indian 
Musalman. Much earlier than they, Al-Beruni had written his monumental work on India ; 
Von Kremer docs not refer to him ; he can expect little support from him either, as we shall 
see later on. The authorities quoted by him, however, are no evidence that Brahmavidya 
had any influenoe on the development of Sufiism in its earlier stages, even though it be conceded 
that some of its ideas were grafted on to the other system in its later history ; and much less 
do they prove Von Kremer’s contention that ‘ Sufism owes its origin mainly to the school 
of Indian Philosophy.’ 
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m doubt dirtmg^hM “ red Snfcm » it fin* ejpresaion in tie ™rio» 

Qijfism is not shown to have been due to ‘ the school of Indian Philoaop y . 

™ti«r inaeouracy in Von Kiemer’s theopy. He connects the re^tion of 
br^r^d M. praotlces more Oi- less exelasively with t^e Ve^ta sj^tem Tboj^h not 
“rJo ae Vedanta system, iese were mneh mete elaborately dealt w,a m the Y<«a 
Philosophy speoiflcslly so called. The most oharacteristio Ve^ntic d™trmo that may bo 
Serf to Wsm is ae ecstatic vision of tte identity of ae indmdml sod wia the Omvei»l. 
?^^tion of breath is not a special featnre of Vedmita. bd raaer of the Yop Phdoscphy. 
SdTon Kremer's omission oi all reference a ae Yoga Phrlosophy u raaor surprmmg 
^iallv in view of ae far* that Al-Bemni, writing m the eleventh cent,^, had pomted oat 
sL of ae more steiting similsritim between that sj*am and Sufism Of »ursc we must 

admitthat VonKremer’s omission of reference a Patafijali is a lesser mistake than Al-Bemm e 

omission oi all reference to the Vedanta. , , u • i, 4 . 1 . * 

Now so far as Von Kremer is concerned, he may be regarded as having shown that, 

after the ’conquest of India by the Musalmans, Hindu culture became known to them, and, 
possibly some branches of their own culture were influenced at that time by Hindu thought. 
^ contention that Sufism owed its origin to Hindu philosophy is not proved by the evidence 
that he has cared to produce here. We are not suggesting that it could not have been the 
case ■ we are only pointing out the want of sufficient proof. 

To show that Sufism was indebted to Hindu thought, it is not enough to show that 
after their conquest of the country, the Musalmans acquired a knowledge of Indian thought ; 
for, even before this conquest was complete, a knowledge of India was not altogether absent 
from the Islamic world. And when the Muhammadans came to India as conquerors, 
Sufism was no longer in its nascent condition ; it was then fully grown. So Von Kremer s 
authorities not only do not prove anything about the origin of Sufism, but they even fail to 
prove that Brahmavidyfi, exercised any influence on it in its earlier stages. For his purpose, 
it is necessary to show that Hindu philosophical ideas had travelled beyond the borders of 
India and had penetrated into the heart of western Asia^Arabia, Syria, and Persia.— and also 
into Egypt, where Sufism had its rise and its early development ; and it ia also necessary to 
show that these ideas had been in existence in those places, exercising an active influence, 
before the rise of Sufism. Von Kremer has not shown all this ; but cfan it be shown 1 
The following facts are relevant in this coimection : — 

(i) That from the earliest times, a more or less continuous intercourse has been main- 
tained between India and the western world. 

(it) That Hindus from India sometimes went abroad and even established colonies in 
western Asia, among other places. 

. (iti) That Buddhism had been in existence in and about the places where Sufism arose, 
before and even after the appearance of Islam. 

(iv) And thateven the Court of the Khalifs of Bagdad was an important seat of Sanskrit 
culture, especially in the latter half of the eighth century a.d. 


(i) That India had been connected with the western world from very early times, has 
been proved by a number of facts. (Rawlinson : /nfercoarse between India and the Western 
World). “ From pre-historic times, three great trade-routes have connected India with the 
West.” And it cannot be said that, in view of this trade-coimection, India could not influence 
the oulfcure of any of these countries even indirectly. (Rawlinson, op. cit., p. 16.) Nor was this 
interoourBeverylimitediascopeandinarea. One of the trade-routes “linked India not oiilyto 
the goldi-fidds and the faibulously wealthy incense-country of Southern Arabia and Somaliland, 
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but to Egypt and Judaea.” {Ibid., p. 9.) Dion Chrysostoun who died in or after 
117 A.D. mentions Indians among the cosmopolitan crowds to be found in the bazaars of 
Alexandria,” {ib., p. 140). And in Damascius’ Life of Icodorus, as preserved by Photius, 
there is an '‘account of some Brahmins who visited Alexandria and lodged in the house of 
Severus, Consul, a.d. 470 (Priaulx, Apollonius of Tyana, &c., p. 189.) 

In one of the Buddhist Jdtaka stories, we hear of Indian merchants who took periodical 
voyages to the land of Baberu (Babylon) ” — (Eawlinson, cit., p. 4). And Bardesanes is 

said to have derived his information about India from ‘‘ an Indian who came with an embassy 
to Syria to welcome the Emperor Elagabalus to the throne in 218 a.d. ” {ib., p. 143). 

Even Greece was not altogether outside the pale of this intercourse, though perhaps the 
* intercourse between India and Greece, before the days of Alexander, was of an indirect 
nature Between India and the great nations of Asia Minor, however, ' there had been 
a long and continuous intercourse’. ‘‘Persia, of course, was in close contact with India for 
nearly two centuries, and the Punjab was a Persian satrapy for that period ”. 

Now all these facts shew that people of the West came to India, and Indians also went to 
the weBtern world ; and that this connexion had been maintained for a very long time. The 
connexion that was thus maintained was not merely a commercial one : commerce and cub 
ture often go hand in hand ; and thus there was a possibility of Indian culture migrating to 
the west with Indian commerce. Even Brahmans went to the west, we are told. So, even 
if we suppose that the Brahmans were the sole repository of all philosophical learning, it was 
not impossible for Indian philosophy to travel to the west at that period. The place where 
Sufism was l)orn, therefore, was not inaccessible to Hindu influence, even before its birth. 


(ii) This was not all. Indians established colonies in western Asia, and vestiges of such 
colonies have been traced in Armenia. {JRAS., 1904, p. 309.) Whether these Armenian 
IndiauB were strictly Bpeaking Hindus or not, is not certain. Kennedy thinks “ we may 
conclude with considerable probability that the Armenian Indians came of the same aborigi- 
nal stock from which many of the western Rajput clans were subsequently developed 
And the gods which these Armenian Hindus worshipped were “ not Brahmanical But at 
the same time, wo are reminded that the westward migration of these Indians cannot have 
been tlie first 'of its kind”. No doubt, such migrations ‘^have been comparatively rare ; ” 
but they have taken place, making possible the migration of Indian culture also to the west 
(B c 130 — a;d, 300). And it is also a known fact that, for a long period in history, Hindu 
kingdoms extended as far as Kabul and even farther {vide, Al-Beruni, ch. xlix ; Elliot’s 
History of Imlm, etc.). Hindu culture thus maintained a proximity to the birth-place of 
Sufism for a considerable time — long enough to leave influences behind. 

(iii) Another fact that requires notice in this connexion, is the presence of Buddhism in 
the area where Sufism was either born or had its early development, at and about the time 
of its birth “ Buddhism flourished in Balkh, Transoxianaand Turkestan before the Muham- 
madatx conquest, and in later times Buddhist monks carried their religious practices and 
philosophy among the Moslems who had settled in these countries . (Nicholson : Mncyclc 


poBdia Bfitannim, s.v. Sufism)* ^ 

(iv) In the fourth place, we may remember here that Indians heR appointments ^as 

body.physicians to the Khalifa Harfln- ar-Rashid, and that at the time of Khahf a al-Mamm, 
Sanskrit was already weh-known at the Court of Bagdad. (Blhot s History^ of Ind%a, 570> 
All these are weU-known facts. But what do they prove ? We certainly cannot doubt 
that, both before and after the rise of Islam, the very seat of Islamic oulture-the very numery 
of Islamic philosophy— had been fully accessible to Indian influences Hindu as well as 
Buddhist Both Hindus and Buddhists went to those territories, and people firom those 
places also came to India. Indian merchandise found its way, now by one route, now by 
pother, to all of these places. And it is needless to point out that ideas also sometimes 
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foUow m the wake of men and merchandise. Wherever, therefore. Indians and Indian goods 
llT ndTan ideas also might have gone. It is therefore just possible that in the regions 
iCe msrn had its rise and first development. Hindu philosophmal ideas may have been 
toting about long before the appearance of Islam. And it is equally possib e that 
Ssm found some ready-made formula of belief and practice, which it quickly adopted and 
assimilated But it was only possible ; whether it actuaUy so happened or not , is not proved. 

- It is interesting to note that among certain writers there is a tendency to under-rate the 
nossibilitv of Hindu influence on Islamic philosophy. The claims of Buddhism are recog- 
nised on a more generous scale. Vedantism is no doubt frequently mentioned as a possMe 
source from which Sufism may have borrowed ; but some people are so enamoured of Buddhism 
ihat even this Vedantism is spoken of as a part of it. Without in any way depreciating the 
claims of Buddhism, we are bound to point out that the claims of Brahmavidya ought to 
receive special treatment in this connection, so great indeed is its resemblance with Sufism. 

Prof! Goldziher has shewn that Islam in general and Sufism in particular, have been 
profoundly influenced by Buddhism among other foreign influences {JBAS., 1904, p. 126). 
The Buddhist doctrine of karim finds its parallel in the Islamic dogma of hismat ; the Sufi 
conception of fam is similar to the Buddhist conception of mVudm ; Moslem monastic 
orders are closely akin to those of the Buddhists ; and so on. Of course, fatalism or the doctrine 
of kismat is not exclusively a Buddhist idea ; it is found in orthodox Hinduism also ; so are 
monastic orders and the rest. On the face of it, therefore, there is nothing to show that these 
things were not borrowed from Hinduism, if they were at all borrowed by Sufism. But 
it is^to Buddhism rather than Hinduism as distinguished from it, that these influences are 
usuaUy traced. We are not suggesting that this is all wrong. Buddhism was present in the 
vicinity of the home of Sufism which, therefore, had perchance a closer contact with it than 
with Hinduism. Yet the presence of Brahmavidya was not altogether impossible in that area ; 
and in view of the fact that there is such a close similarity between it and Sufism, we ought to 
consider if there was no direct borrowing from it by Sufism. In any case, to regard ‘ the 
ancient Vedanta Philosophy ’ as something ‘ which the Buddhistic system so successfully 
developed ’ (c/. JBAS., 1904, p. 135), is a confusion of thought. The two are not the same 
and ought to be kept separate. 

There is another point which should be considered here. The similarity between Vedan- 
tism and Sufism is fully recognised; and the possibihty of the indebtedness of Sufism to 
Vedantism also is not altogether ignored. But it is rather striking that, exceiit Vedantism, 
nothing else in Hinduism is considered to be a likely source of influence on vSufism. Even 
Von Eremer, who has said so much about the ‘science of breathing’, overlooks the pos- 
sibility of this being borrowed from the Yoga Philosophy. Al-Beruni, curiously indeed, is 
one of the few writers who has fully realised the very close similarity between Sufism and the 
system of Patafijali. Yet the historical facts which make the presence of Vedantio ideas 
possible in the birth-place of Sufism, may also be regarded as making possible the presence of 
Yoga ideas in the self-same place. In a way, the presence of Yoga ideas were more likely 
than that of Brahmavidya ; wandering mendicants or mnnydsis know more of the yoga 
practices than they know of Brahmavidya, and among Hindus these men travel more than 
others. So, if It is a question of the migration of Hindu ideas to western Asia, Yoga ideas 
were not less likely to go thither than ideas of BrahmavidyS,. Yet, so far as Hinduism is 
concerned, our scholars have shown a preference for Vedantism as against Yoga ; and as 
between Hinduism and Buddhism, they see more of Buddhist influence on Sufism than they 
are prepared to admit of any other Indian system. It is a question of history, and perhaps 
they stand on unassailable ground. But the fact is important for our purpose and must be 
pointed out. 


\To 6e continued.) 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


Thk Vision- or Vasavadatta (Svapnavasa- 

VADA'rrA.^i). }.>y Lakshman Sabup. 

Lahore, S!)2r., 

la bin prafut'c Dr. !^jik.4inifia Sarup lias a reniark- 
ahla |)ara,L«'ru|»h oa the sahject ot* transliteration 
i'roia Haa/krit^ uca'kf, wliich is wortli i‘epeating : 
‘‘•ft lias Ikm'u jioiitr!! tint- liidian stiideals are 
iiaa,bh * t < D ran/! i I < tv f < ' is iirii eorreetJy in Boman , 
evim hDit tin ms* .vrathialion. Kor do they find 
it easy In rviai Hansl>:ni texts transliterated in 
Doimiu ('laiiueters. '’I'fieir inability puts them 
at a irii^inlvans af/ta b r l!i(‘y eoimot utilise several 
t i‘Xls ul tali air! Sa!i> Li it w^-trks, •vvlrieh are published 
iu ibanan ebiiraeteia only, and are not available 
in Devanayaii and ulfmr Indian eliaractera. The 
result i.-i that (lie /fiare td' their scholarship 
is ennsiiinrably iiarrnuTil, Tlic fault, however, 
is not* I lairs, I'liey ‘'Seldom ri/celve any training 
in trinrsliteiuiiMn. iudiiiu text books, prescribed 
for peitoinily dn not use any diacritical 

nuirks ul all. Xoi* ilothe teniiicrs insist on correct 
I ranK!itenili«.ni, d tu student-B thus never learn 
the use of diunitif'al marks. A suitablo text 
book, UKing diacril Hid mfirks correctly, is therefore 
a drsidoraUim. fd‘ the present volume 

is to 8U|>|)ly t lioir noed.” 

On p. vii Dr, 8iiri,p> makes another statement 
wortli notin'!: “ I bad (nmslated all the plays 
of Hhfiisii info Mmulish in I02b The MS. is still 
a;w*utim^ piitbliefd.itun'” ’‘riuH is a great pity and 
let us hope it will soiai bf‘ rcniedii’rb 

Tli(» ^Sri/pnmfiistim*iati(m of Bhasa is- based on 
the Htt»ry of \MHH%‘iidatiA, made avaiJalde to all 
kimln of otodcrn natdfra through I'awneya tran- 
slation <d' tlio Kntla^-arUhwf(tra of tSoniadiva, now 
Inang so worthily bandlcti. by Mr. Fenzer. In his 
int rodiK't i<*n Dr. Sump g<a's into what is knowm 
' of BIiAsin mere wunderiiig though distinguished 
ntmied* and taken tift the (|uosti<ms raised in the 
(ioritr(*ver'Hy round this luinKi of ancient India. 
71ie fh>i poifit«are the plays that are attributed 
to Bftilsa tla^ work of one or several authore ? — he 
deciiloHon p«fcge20 : ** All these plays, in my opinion 
arc« the work of one an<l tlie same author.” The 
Hoeoiul point iH«-‘^vho is the author? “Ilie con- 
cdm^ion im {p. 95) that the present play is a genuine 
play. It in ihi^ ^vapnarfimvmlattam mentioned by 
various writers. It is the work of BhAsa.”- 'This 
corieliwion is arrived at after a real plunge into , 
the controversy on the point. The third point, 
is— ‘Wlint i« the age of tlw pkys ? Here,, again 
schokrH have difTerec! widely, and after discussing, 
opinions Br, Sarup arrives at the conclusion s ' 
"**Th 0 play may therefor© be aaigned to - the- 
.bagmning of th© second century (p. 41). 

Br* Sftpup then discusses the legend of Udayana 
*• Iho king Arthur of Indiaa Literature ; the 


fascinating hero of romance, the Prince Charming 
of the fairy tales,” one of whoso wives was Blksa’s 
heroine VasavadattA. He shows that BhAsa 
“utilised the same materials, the same floating 
mase of oral tradition, w-hich served as the original 
sources of GuriAdhya, p. 57 ” i,e,, of the stories 
told in the Brihatkathamafijari and Kathdsaritsdgara, 

Finally, Br. Samp discusses the question : “ What 
is Drama?” This he discusses in true Indian 
philosoi^hical fashion, arriving at the conclusion 
“ It may therefore be stated that the main function 
of drama is to employ dialogue in order to represent 
a harmonious action such as may spring from the 
circumstances of life, actually or conceivably real” 
(pp. 50&:6O). I"Ie then discusses “the Law of 
Brunetiere,” and accepting that law which lays 
down that volition is the soul of drama. Br, Sarup 
is of opinion that The Visio7i of Vd^savadattd “will 
indeed be regarded as a dramatic masterpiece 
p. 62).” Finally he wunds up (p. 77) with an 
enthusiastic admiration of the play. “ The Vision 
of Vdsavudcilia ” is a great play. The principal 
characters are magnificent human portraits. Each 
personage is invested with an individuality of its 
own. The poet has made profound psychological 
studies and painted them with a rare skill, such as 
is found in the w'orks of master playwrights only. 
The critical situations are managed with a delicacy 
of art w’hieli a genius alone could show. It is 
indeed a masterpiece. BhAsa is therefore entitled 
to claim our attention and his plays deserve a 
closer study.” 

Then follow a text and translation and some* 
very useful notes. 

B. C. Templb. 


The Obigin and Ctjlt op Taba, by Hibananda 
Bhastbi. Memoirs, Arehseologieal Survey of 
India with four Plates, Calcutta, Government of 
India Press, 1925. 

The object of this valuable monograph is to 
ascertain by direct research what the orgin of Tlir§ 
was : whether she was of “ Buddhist or Brah- 
manical origin, whether her cult arose in India 
or elsewhere and what was her chief function.” 
Mr. Hirananda Shastri has done his work well 
and conscientiously and arrives at likely conclusions 
that are not at all subversive of pre^uous ideas, 
for which old scholars must be thankful. To sum 
them up, his conclusions are that Tl-rS. was probably 
Buddhist in origin and non-Indian and most pro- 
bably arose in the Indo -Tibetan borderland or in 
Indian Tibet itself, as the goddess who helped the 
people to cross the large lakes there. She was 
thus originally a water-goddess, just as Al-Khidr 
was originally a similar water-god in another part 
of the world. As a Buddhist deity T4r4 of course 
belonged to Mah%§na Buddhism and does not 
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date further back than the fifth century A-D-. 
and here Mr. Shastri makes a useful observation, 
•‘as is apparent from the titles and names of the 
twentyone lan^s I do not think they should be 
taken as distinct forms of the goddess ; they are 
rather the attributes which a votaiy has in view 
while worshipping the divinity who is one through- 
out.” In form Ttra is either pacific or angry— a 
typical primitive goddess. 

B. C. Temple. 


Intebnational Law in Ancient India, by S, V. 

Viswanatha. 1925. Longmans, Green & Co., 

Bombay. 

This book deals with “ International Law ” 
in India up to a.d. 500, and the writer intends 
to compose a companion volume on Mediasval 
Indian Diplomacy. He explains that by the term 
International Law he means a “ body of custom,” 
and indeed that is the most that can be claimed 
for a condition where man-made law is not 
enforcible by any authority. He is also aware of 
the difficulty of using terms applicable to modern 
society to describe the conditions that obtained in 
the ancient world, and he seeks to clear the air by 
setting himself three questions (pp. 5, 6) : 

(1) Whether there were nations in ancient India, 

(2) WTiether there was a general code of laws 
to regulate their dealings with one another, 

(3) How far this body of doctrine was actually 
carried into execution. 


He answers the first in the affirmative. As to 
the second question, he says that International 
Law — i.e.jtho body of custom which we now call 
International Law — “ was accepted by all Indian 
States— for it was based on Dharma [duty; that 
which should be done], which regulated also the 
conduct of the individual society.” In dealing 
with the third question he replies that in theory 

it was — at any rate in as great a part as now 

carried into practice, running through the stages of 
.4ruti (revelation) and smn'ii (tradition), and visible 
in the Epics and the Purdnas.in the secular writers 
of arthaMstra (administration) and the like, in the 
Asokan Edicts, and in the accounts of Megasthenes 
and Yuan Ohw§,ng. 


Here we have the author’s position, on which he 
has built his remarks, with a wealth of reference to 
ancient authorities which cannot but rouse the 
admiration of his readers. The nature, however, 
of such authorities as have survived through the 
ages only permits him to make remarks of a general 
description on all the many points which he has 


It is a thoughtful and impartial book of m 
learning, honestly compiled, and shows once m 
that the ancient civilisation was in its essent 
very like that of modern times. 

B. C. Temple 


Djawa ; Tudsohbift van jikt Java Instituut 
5e Jaargaiig, No. ;i on 4, Wei -September 1025 
Secretariaat van bet Java JnstitiuU, \\‘ej( evredoxL 

These nuniber.^^of DJami givt‘ a, Ldi of the 

Congress of that hudy hrU! a< Jogjakarta, 24-27 
December 1924. During tlie Congress an (‘xhibition 
of Javanese ardiiteeturt' and furniture was held, 
and an exceedingly interesting lecture was given by 
Dr. .F. D. K. Bosch on "‘The .IVarnhanan 'i\‘mploJ» 
to which there are two lH‘autifuI illust rations, one 
of the temple before re.storation, tJie ot!u>r of the 
restored south door. Th»‘ ieetuivr, aflei- examining 
the question of the date of tiui temple and its pur- 
pose, speaks cJ’ its ar(‘hit(‘C‘fure and carvings. 

Another pap(‘r was read by Thomas ixarsten on 
the value of recent Javanese arcdiiteet ure. 
were also papers and discussions of niutti'rs of i^as 
general interest, r.f/., Old Javam Monunnmts in 
connection with davan<‘s<‘ mdturo of (p,, prosent 
and future, and nal ive culture in Jav.am*sr edu(‘ation. 

W. J. n. 


Annales DU MvHthi OiniKT. d I'ois ( -inferences 

sur kis GMthA de TAvesta, jwir A. Weillet^ 

Paul Geu timer, I’aris, 1925. 

This little book wiil of nua-h inteivst to Parsig 
and students of anci(*nt Iranian cultuiH-. it cyn- 
tains throe leetures d<4ivcred at tiie l'j>sula Univer- 
sity, Sweden, by M. Weiliet, who was a former pupil 
of James I)armeHfe*t(‘r. JndexHl h(' dedicutea the 
book to the nmnovy of his ttamher, thfnigli, as ho 
is careful to point out in the prefact*, iiin views on 
the subject of tlie iliffer widel>’ from those of 

Darmesteter. Hubjeet-matter ttf the lecturGs 

are (a) tlie datt.^ td’ ZoroasUu*, (5) <‘ompoHition 
of the Qdihdi/, (e) the eitaraeder of the teaching of 
the Qdthde, The author claimn to have ftdiowed 
Darmesteter’s advitte in two dircadionH, nz.^ first, 
he has tried to formulate ckw ami dtdinite cunclu- 
sions, easily eupablo of refutation, if they aro 
erroneous ; seccmdly, lie has sought to enviw*g«j the 
facts from the standpoint of th« historian, who, not 
content with mere words, strivew hi tjvoko t ho actual 
character of past events and clothe them with 
reality. I leave it to Iwmian weholaw like Dr. J. J. 
Modi to decide how far M, MoiIIoI’h v'mvn dmi^rve 
acceptance, 

B. M. Ed^varojes* 


Bibilogeaphxes OF Indian Art, by Ananda K. 

COOMABASWAMV, D.Se. (LONDON). BostoU, 

Massachusetts, 1925., 

This work is stated in the prefiico to ho a partial 
reprint, with additions, from the first, iiictond, and 
fourth parts of the Catahgm o/ lAc Ifd'ian {Mketmns 
in' the Museum of Fim Art#, publisliod in Boston ; 
and the author to some extent disanns criticism by 
an admission that none of the bibliographiea 
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except, perhaps, those on painting, are complete. 
There are one or two points, however, which seem 
to deserve comment. On page 10, the 1914 reprint 
of Tod’s Annals and Antiquities is entered, whereas 
a latei' and better edition is that prepared by the 
late William Crooke and published by the Oxford 
University Press in 1020. There are other important 
omissions from the general list. On imge 17 Sir 
J. H. Marsliairs The Monuments oj Ancient India 
in the Cambridge History of India is mentioned 
twice running for no apparent reason ; wliile under 
the main heading of Mughal architecture and decora- 
tion tliere is no mention of a recent Memoir of the 
Archseological Survey of India on the geometrical 
patterns in Saracenic art. The author claims to 
have included under “ Sculpture ” a few of the 
more impoi*tant works on coins. But only three 
works are mentioned, and the list might have been 
augmented by the inclusion of other well-known 
publications on Indian numismatics. On page 34, 
in the section on Textiles, Brandon is a mistake for 
Brandon, author of the Woollen Fabrics o/ the 
Bombay Presidency ; and as author of Silk Fabrics 
oJ the Bombay Presideneyj I may point out that I 
do not spell my name in the way adopted in this 
bil>liography. Useful as the volume is, it seems to 
me to require careful revision before appearing in 
a second edition. 

S. M. Edwaedbs. 


Samahangamasutkadhara op king Bhojabeva, 
(‘dihMl by Mahamahopadhyaya T. CIanapati 
Sahtri : volume IL Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
No. XXX II ; Baroda, 1925. 

This second volume of king Bhoja’s work contains 
descriptions of prasadas pertaining to Bevas, 
statues made of gold, silver, etc., the art of painting, 
01 kinds of hasta beginning with pataka and other 
topics. The editor repudiates the view that the 
quaint machines mentioned in the poem — the 
elephant machine, door-keeper machine, flying- 
machine, etc.-— are mere products of the poet’s 
imagination, and suggests that they may once have 
existed, but have fallen into disuse owing to their 
costliness or intricacy. His arguments on this 
point do not strike one as overwhelmingly sound ; 
but otherwise the work performed by the editor on 
the original is doubtless worthy of his scholarly 
■reputation. 

B . M, Eowarbes. 

Annual Report, Watson Museum of Antiquities, 
Rajkot, 1926. Rajkot, , Kathiawar. 

There is little of special interest mentioned in this 
annual report* In a well at Gopanatha an inscrip- 
tion was discovered, recording that the well was 
built by a Dakshini Mahirishtra Brahmichari 
at a date long before the MarathUs had any political I 


connection with the province. Two or three ins- 
onptiouswere discovered at Vav, the capital of a 
sma ut very old State in Palanpur ; they refer to 
wife and a descendant of king MahipaiadSva, 
w o apparently ruled the modem Tharad in the 

Khilji. The Gujarat 
■nasntrakuta plates, mentioned in the report for the 
previous year, dearly prove that the main KSshtra- 

"t“ dynasty regarded their Gujarat brethren as 

mere vassals. 

S. M. Edwarbes. 


Memoirs of the Asi.iTic Society of Bengai, ; 

vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 1-26, and vol. X, No. 1, 

pp. 1-32. Calcutta 1925. 

The first of the two publications mentioned above, 
entitled “ The Geography of the Andaman Sea 
Basin/’ forms Part I of the main subject of Geo- 
graphic and Oceanographic Research in Indian 
Waters,” by R. B. Seymour Sewell, M.A., I.M.S., 
Director of the Zoological Survey of India. The 
Andaman Sea, which is here described, is the name 
of the part of the Indian Ocean which lies between 
the Burmese coast and the Malay Peninsula on one 
side, and between the chain of the Andaman and 
Xicobar Islands and Sumatra on the other : and the 
author, after a survey of existing facts and data, 
arrives at the conclusion that this sea-basin was first 
formed at the beginning of the Tertiary Epoch, 
when the great Alpine-Himalayan system began to 
rise. Though at first shallow, this basin underwent 
subsidence at the close of the same epoch, and this 
process continued at intervals as late as the Pleisto- 
cene period, thus incidentally giving rise to the 
shallow channel which we to-day call The Straits of 
Malacca. The paper is of interest, as ) dealing with 
an area that has long been known to geologists 
as specially rich in both shallow and deep water 
fauna. 

The second Memoir is entitled The Santals and 
Disease ” and forms the first part of Studies in 
Santal Medicine and Connected Folklore,” by the 
Revd. P. O. Bodding. It describes the general 
attitude of the Santals to life and death, their 
beliefs in the origin of disease, the qualities of the 
bongos or supernatural influences which they 
recognise, their medicine-men and oJAas, their 
methods of divination, their witch-finding, and a 
variety of other matters cdncerned with the onset 
and progress of disease and the Santal method of 
combating it. The paper isiull of carefully garnered 
information and represents the fruits of a prolonged 
and intensive study of the habits and ideas of one 
of the most numerous and most primitive of 
Indian forest tribes. Anthropologists and folk- 
lorists alike will find Mr. Bedding’s memoir 
of great value. 

. ■ ■ 8., M. Ebwabbes. 
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NOTES AND 

the birth place of the physician 

SUSHBNA. 

Oft the 9th February 1913 1 visited a viUage named 
Chandkuri 16 miles east of Raipur, the headquaiters 
of a District of the same name in the Oentr^ Pro- 
vinces. While going over the old ruins, the villagers 
pointed out to me some stones which they worship- 
ped as Baid Sukhena on an island in the centre of a 
tank known as Jalasena terat. They told me that 
not long ago people used to fetch a certain herb 
growing on''that island and administer it to a patient 
suffering from any disease, in the name of Sukhena, 
and this was sufficient to cure him. All they knew 
about him was that he was a great physician, and 
that is why he has been deified and their village is 
known as Baid Chandkhuri, to distinguish it from 
other villages of the same name. 

Can it bo that this Sukhena is identical with 
Sushens* mentioned in the Rd^nOyctyia as physician 
of Sugriva ? Kishkindha, where Sugriva lived 
has been recently located somewhere near Matin 
Zamindari in the Bilaspur District, which is about 
a hundred miles north of Chandkhuri. Chandkhuri 
is considered to be a very old village and to have 
been very wealthy in ancient times, p?hat it was 
so is indicated by the remains of temples built in 
the M©di^eval Brahmanic style, one of which is 
still standing and has the figure of MahMakshmi 
at the door. On the jambs are depicted the 
GangS- and Yamun^- on their respective vdhanas, 
the moiha^'Q' and . tortoise. There is also a much 
worn inscription here, the characters whereof 
appear to belong to about the eighth or ninth 
century a.d. Tradition has it that there were 120 
tanks, of which 22 still remain, and their Sanskritic 
names such as S§-gara, Jalasena (Jalasayana) 1 etc. 
appear to indicate the occupation of that place by 
Aryan colonists. 

Sushei^a appears to have been a very popular 
name as no less than 18 individuals are mentioned 
in Wilson’s Dictionary as bearing that name, taken 
from various Sanskrit works like the Mahdbhdrata^ 
Bdmdyam, BMgavatd, Harivamda, Vdsavadattd, 
Vdjasaneyasamhitd, Vdyupurdnat KatM-saritsdgara, 
Maghuvamia, and Harshacharita. 

Hira Lal. 


BHARUKACHCHA. 

In Ancient Towns and Cities in Gujarat and 
Kathiawad,” an account has been given of Bharu- 
kaccha (I. A., Sep. 1925). It is Bhyguk^etra or 


QUERIES. 

Bhfgup'ura, named after the Hindu sage Bhi’gu. It 
would perhaps be interesting to learn the legendary 
account given by the Buddhists of the origin of thia 
city. The following information is contained in the 
Divydvaddna in the story of Biidr4yai.ia (Cowell 
and Heil : XXXVII, p. 544 et seq.). 

King Ruclr^ana’s capital was Rortika. Hia 
queen was Candraprabha, his heir, Kumara Sikh- 
andi, and his ministers, Him and Bhirti. At 
that time the king of Rajagrha was Bimbisara. 
The merchants of Roruka used to trade witli 
Rajagrha and those of Rajagrha with Roruka. 
Through them the two kings exchanged greetings 
and presents. King Bimbisara sent his frieiui, a 
portrait of the Buddha. Afterwards the 'tiiem. 
Mahakatyayana and hhihsumt SaiBi arj*i\''ed at 
Roruka to preach religion to tlio king mid iho 
inmates of the harem. Queen Cajulmprabha 
was converted by Sail§, and she diod seven days 
later. The king also left his kingdom, caino to 
Rajagrha and turned an (mdgdrt (homeless bhikm). 
KumUra Sikhai:i<;Ii became king and at lirst. listened 
to the precepts of his father’s minisiers. Him and 
Bhirii. But he soon took to evil ways and tunD.ed 
them out, and allowed himself to guided by 
two evil counsellors. The nicK hunts of Roruka, 
who had gone to Rajagrha, iniornu'd bhihu Rutli4- 
ya^a of this, and the latter propo-^etl to proceed to 
Roruka to wean his son from lus e\'il life. The evil 
ministers advised the new king to intoreepti Rudrfl- 
yaua and even to murder him, whicli was done. 
At another time J^ikhandi incited his subjocts to 
throw dust on Malulkiltydyana till he was buried in 
it. But nerdesis was not long in corning. Bor this 
gratuitous insult to the monk the (hiy of Roruka 
was to be buried in dust on the seventh day. Tho 
monk had warned tho two faithful miniBlors of the 
impending retribution. They fled tho city on the 
sixth day, when jewels rained from tlu^ hnawns., 
The new city founded by Him was eullcnl Hiruka ; 
that founded by Bhiru was called Bhiruka and uiso 
Bhirukaccha. 

The following passage occurs on p. 576 of the 
Dtvydvaddna : ^ 

“ ,.tatra Hiruhendnyatamasmi ti pradrm' Hiru/mh 
ndmanagaramMdpitam | tasyajl irulcatti JUirukam Ui 
samjnd scmvrttd | Bhhukundnyatammnhh pmlf'h 
. BhiruJeam ndma nagarmr^ mdpikm | tam/dpl Bhim 
Jcaccham BhiruJcaccham iti earn j ad samvrUd | ” 

Dust rained on the seventh day and buried the 
^ city of Roruka. Kalifada Mitea. 


1 This tank is exactly like what are known as Teppa Kulanm in the south, containing a temple 
in the middle, to which the idols of gods on certain occasions are taken for water-pleasure. The 
Jdifl&iyana (lying-in-the water) apparently derives its name from this practice. 

There used to be a temple said to be dedicated to ICau5aly9/, and it would thus appear tiiatit waft' 
probably RSmfi/’s idol that was taken for Jala4ayam there. 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 

By A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Ph.D. 

(Continued from page 38.) 

2. Sunam. 

Amongst tluj words wllyd^ svd, P'^iy (^9 vdvid, and jushict that hav6 boon meEtioncd 
m theprecx^ding article as signifying both (1) own, sviya, and (2) dear, pleasing, etc., priya, 
should be incliulcKl the word mm also. 

This word is enumerated by the author of the Nighantu amongst the synonyms of sukha, 
happiness ; and this meaning sulcha or the derived meaning sukhakara is repeated by S^yana 
in the course of lus commentary on all the RV. passages where the word occurs. In 3, 30, 22, 
however, hcdias in addition explained mnmi as mmam utsdhena pravrddham, thus connecting 
the word with ih(i verb or may, ' to swell.’ This derivation is given in the PW by Roth 
who explains the word as ^ (adv.) glucklich, mit Erfolg, zum Gedeihen ; (n.) Erfolg, Gedeihen ’ 
andbyGrassmann who explains it as ‘(1) Wachsthum, Gedeihen; (2) Gedeihen, Wohlergehen, 
Gltick, Segen ; (3) (adv.) zum Gedeihen, zum Wohlergehen, zum Segen.’ Geldner, on the 
other hand, has suggested (RV. Ohsmr.) that the word is related to Mvam, and has explained 
it as ' Hcnl, zum Hcil {avmtaye).^ And this suggestion seems to have found favour with 
Hillebrandt who has translated Mmm as ' zum Heil ’ in Lieder des Bgveda, p. 106. Later, 
however, Geldner himsolf bas translated (J?F. Ubersetzung) the word in this passage by 
* gedeihlich, zum Gedeihen ’ and in 3, 30, 22 by ‘ mit Erfolg ’ and seems therefore to have 
abandoned his suggestion and gone back to the meanings proposed by Roth. 

None of the above-mentioned meanings, however, suits the context in a passage of the 
Maitr, Saip. {1, 4 , 11 ; p. 60 , 1. 3f.) which reads as follows : 

na mi tad vidnm yadi brdhmand vd amo ^brdhmand vd [ yadi taaya va rsheh smo ^nyasya 
vd yasya hriimahe | yaaya ha tv eva bruvdiio yajate tarn tad ishtam dgacchati netaram 
upanamati | tat pravare pravaryamdne bruydt | devdh pUarah pitaro devd yo 'smi sasanyaje | yo 
^mni sa aan Imromt | Mmm ma ishtam iumm sdntam dunam krtam bhUydt | iti tad ya eva. koi ca 
aa aan yajate tmn tad ishtam dgacchati netaram upanamati || 

The mantra devdh pilarah. .... occurring in this passage is found in the 
Ait. Br., Tait. Br., and Kithaka-samhitialso, but in a slightly different form, namely, as devdh 
pitarah pitaro devd yo ^smi sa aan yaje yaaydami na tarn antar emi ayam ma ishtam svam 
doMam svam pdriam smm Mntam svam hutam in Tait. Br. 3, 7, 6, 4 and Ap. Sr. Siitra 4, 9, 6 and 
as devdh pitarah pitaro devd yo 'ami sa san yaje tad vah prabravimi tasya me vitta svam ma 
ishtam astu Sunam Mutant sm^rn krtam in KS. 4, 14. The word Mnam in the MS. reading 
of the mmtra is thus parallol to the word svam in the TB. reading of it, and is obviously 
equivalent to it. The above passage from the MS. therefore means We do not know 
whether we are Br^hmanas or not Br&hmarias, whether we are (the descendants) of the wAi 
whom W6 name or of another* But (the fruit of) the sacrifice goes to (the descendant of) him 
who is named and to no other. Therefore when the lineage (pravara) is being proclaimed (?), 
he should zwite : ‘ 0 Gods, 0 Fathers, 0 Fathers, 0 Gods, it is I, whoever I may be 
(that is, whoBeBoever descendant I may be), that sacrifice ; it is I, whoever I may be, that 
perform. Let (this) sacrifice of mine be (my) own, (this) work (my)^ own, (this) act (my) 
own/ In this way, whoever ho be who tmcrifices, (the fruit of) the sacrifice goes to him and to 
no other.” . / . 

Similarly, it' is equally obvious (with which it is parallelly used) in the 

KS. reading of the mantra : devdh pitarah pitaro devd yo ^smi sa san yaje tad vah prahravvmi 
iasya me viUa arnm ma ishtam astu Sunam Sdntam avarn krtam : ' ‘ 0 Gods, 0 Fathers, 0 Fathers, 
0 Gods, it is I, whoe ver I may be, that sacrifice ; this I declare unto you ; bear witness to this 
■ ■ 1 
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on my behalf. Let (this) sacrifice be (my) own, (this) performance (my) own, (this) work 

(my) own.” i ^ • -t. 

On the other hand, this meaning svam, ‘own,’ is unsuited to the word^ in the 

passages of the EV. and other texts where the word occurs. And I therefore infer, from the 
analogy of the words priya, vdma and jushta or nitya, sva and nija, that mean both dear ’ 
and ' own,’ that mna, too, has these two meanings, and that it has, in the passages referred to, 
the meaning pfiyci, ‘ dear, pleasing, agreeable.’ This meaning pTiya, as I shall now show, 
suits the context weU and yields good sense in these passages. 

Sankh. GS. 2, 10, 6 : agnih sraddMm ca medMm cd "vinipdtam smrtim ca me | 
tUto jdtavedd ayam dunam mh samprayaccJiatu |1 
“May Agni bestow faith and intelligence, not falling off (unforgetfulness ?) and memory on 
me. May this Agni Jatavedas, praised (by us) bestow pleasing things on us.” Compare 
the similar use of ptiya and vdma in TS., 4, 7, 3, I t pnyam ca me nuhdmasca me . . . . 
{yajnena Jcalpantdm)^ BV, 4, 30, 24 : vdmdm-vdmam ta ddure dev6 daddtv aryamd' [ vdmdin 
pusMf vdmdm bhdgo vdmdm devdh kdrdlatt ; 10, 56, 2 : vdmdm asmdbhyam dMtu ddjtrna 
tubhyam. 

RV. Khila 10, 128, 4 : dunam aliam liiranyasya pitur ndmeva jagrabha [ 
tena mdm suryatvacam akaram puruahu priyam || 

“ I have invoked the dear name of hiranya (gold) that is as dear as that of the father. I have 
therewith made myself sun-skinned (i.e., bright as the sun to look at) and pleasing to many.” 
Compare 7, 56, 10 : priyd' vo nd'ma huve turd'ndm ; 10, 84, 5 : priydm nd'ma saliure gmtmaai 
where the epithet priya is applied to ndman. Compare also, with regard to the invoking of the 
father, 2, 10, 1 : joWtro agnih prathamdh piUva ; 8, 21, 14 : d'd U pitiva huyase ; 6, 52, 6 : 
agnih suddM^ah suhd'cah piUva ; 1, 104, 9 : piUva nali drnuTii hdydmjdmh ; 10, 39, 1 : pitur 
nd nd^ma suhdvam Tiavdmahe^ etc, 

10, 160, 5 : advdydnto gavydnto vdjdydnto 
havdmahe tvopagantavd'u | 
dbJiu'shantaa te sumatau ndvdydm 
vaydm indra ivd dunam huvema || 

** Desiring horses, cows, and riches, we call on thee to come here. Desiring to be in thy new 
(ie*, latest) favour, 0 Indra, we invoke thee that art dear.” Compare the verses 8, 98, 4 : 

no gadhi pfiydh and 1, 142, 4: indram citrdm ihd P'^iydm^ where the epithet priya is 
applied to Indra, 

3, 30, 22 : dundm huvema maghdvdnam indram 

asmin bhdre nftamam vd'jasdiau | 
drnvdntam ugrdm utdyc samdtsu 
ghndntam vrtrd'ni samjitam dhdndndm || 

“ We invoke in this battle, in the winning of booty, dear Indra, liberal, most valiant, fierce, 
who hears (our cries) for protection, kills enemies in fights, and is the winner of wealth.” 

6, 16, 4 : tvd'm tie ddha dvitd' 

bJiaratd vdjibkih dundm | 
yajmyam II 

^^Bharata again, also, with the sacrificers has praised thee (sc. Agni) that art dear ; lie has 
offered worship to thee that art worthy of worship in sacrifices.” Compare 1, 128 8 ; agnim 
hetdmm ilate vd^vdhitim priydm cetishtham ; 1, 128, 7 : agnir yajiiishu jSnyo nd vUpdMh priy(, 
yapmhu wpdtih and the other passages referred to on p. 202 in vol. LV above where Airni is 
called priya, purupriya, presMia, etc, 

10, 126, 7 : dundm asmdbhyam utdye 
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Sdrma ywxhantu mprdfha 
Mityd'ao ydd i'malie dti dvishah || 

May tlie Adityas Varuna, Mitra and Aryama grant ns for our protection (their) dear wide- 
extended shelter which we pray for (and carry ns) across enemies/’ Compare 10, 126, 4 : 
yushfMi'lvdm syaMa; 7, 95, 5: tdvd ^drman priydtame dddhdnd upct, sth&ydnici 

Sarandm nd vrkshd'^ in which the epithet prkja is applied to Sarmcin. 

1,117,18: andM' ya bhaTam aJwayat sdf 

mkfr ahind vrshand n&rUi { 
jdTci h kmVm im cakshaddnd 
rjrd'hah Mdm Skam ca mesM'n || 

* (May) that which is pleasing (i.e,, favourable) (happen) to the blind man, Oye bulls, valiant 
Asvins,’ cried the she-wolf, ' like a youthful lover has RjrMva cut up a hundred and one 
goats/ ” 

Maitr. Sam,, 2, 7, 12 : sunam Wo Idhgalendnadudbhir 

bhagafi pMlaih sirapatir marudbhih | 
parjanyo bijam iraydno dhinotu 
iundsird krnufam dhdnyam nah |i 

“ May tlie men (give) pleasure with the plough and oxen ; may Bhaga with the ploughshares 
and the lord of the plough with the Maruts (give) pleasure. May Parjanya, impeUing the 
seed (to sprout and grow) delight us ; may Suna and Sira confer grain on us/’ One has to 
supply the word Icrnotu^ daddtu or similar word after iunam in the first half-verse. Note 
the parallelism of dhinotu in the second half-verse with iunam (krnotu or daddtu) in the second. 

Kausika-sfltra, 46, 64 : &mam vada daksMmtah iunam uttarato vada | 
iunam purastdn no vada Sunam paScdt kapinjala || 

Say what is pleasing to the right, say what is pleasing to the north ; say what is pleasing in 
front ; say, 0 partridge, what is pleasing behind/’ That is to say, whether you cry to our right 
or to our left, in front of us or behind us, 0 partridge, may such cry portend and bring to 
us what is pleasing or favourable. 

RV.j, 4, 67, 8 : Sundm nah pM'ld v{ kvahaniu bM'mim 
Sundm kind' Sd ablii yantu vdhaih | 

Sundm parjdnyo mddhund pdyobhih 
Sundstrd Sundm asmd'su dhattdm || 

May our ploughshares plough the land pleasingly ; may the ploughers proceed pleasingly 
with the draught-animals. May Parjanya with waters and honey do us favour ; may Suna 
and Sira confer pleasing things (favours) on us.” The woi'd Sunam in the first half-verse is 
used adverbially and denotes ‘ pleasingly ; in a pleasing manner ; well,’ while m the second 
half- verse, it is a substantive as in the above passages. In the third pdda one has to supply a 
word like kpiotu or dadhdiu on the analogy of the fourth pdda. Compare also 4, 2, 8: 
priydm vd ivd krndvcde haviahmdn and the phrase ranam dhdh and ranam krdU ixi 8, 96, 16 : 
vibhumdjdbhyo bhdmnebhyo rduamdhdh and 10, 112, 10 : rd/nam krdhi ranakrt satyaSusJima. 

4, 67,4: Sundm vdM'h Sundm ndrah 
Sundm kwhatu USngalam \ 

Sundm varodrd' badhyantdm 

Sundm d^hirdm dd ihgaya || ^ 

Pleasingly (i.e., well) may the draught-animals, the men, (and) the plough plough ; may the 
straps be tied well ; well may the goad be applied {i.e., may the ploughing of the 
draught-animals, men and the plough, the tying of the straps, and the application of thf 
|oady aU bring pleasing results to us)/’ 
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10, 102, 8 : sundm asktrdvy inparat kapardt' 
va/ratr&'ydm dd'rvd ndJiyamdmh | 
mmnd'ni krnvdn bahawidi/id/ya 
gd'h 'paspaMnas tdvishir adhaita 1| 

“ PAin g goaded, he {i.e., the bull), who was wearing cowries and who was hitched in the strap 
(i.e., harness) with the wood, moved pleasingly {i.e., well). Performing valiant deeds before 
many people, he put on mettle when he saw the bulls.” 

The hymn to which this verse belongs has been much discussed by the exegetists and 
been interpreted in many ways ; for literature connected with it, see Oldenberg, i?F. Noten 
II, p. 318 and also my article on Indrasend in vol. XLVII, anfe, pp. 280 ff. I agree with 
Oldenberg (l.c.) that the hymn neither concerns a ' drame qui se joue au ciel et sur terre durant 
I’orage ’ (Bergaigne) nor reveals the ‘ methode de la devinette primitive ’ (Henry), but that 
(as believed by Geldner, Ved. Studien 2), it deals with the story of a Br4hmana couple and 
a chariot-race. 

The subject of acarat in pMa a above is the bull, wshabha, that is mentioned in the pre- 
vious verse as running — pddydbhih hakuinvdn. And hence I interpret Icapardt as 
‘ wearing cowries ’ instead of as ‘ wearing a braid, zottig ’ (Roth, Geldner, Oldenberg, etc.) 
as this latter epithet is unintelligible to me in connection with a bull. The custom, on the 
other hand, of ornamenting bulls and oxen with strings of cowries fastened round the neck 
is fairly wide-spread in India, and I concieve that this must have been the case with Mudgala’s 
bull also. JDdru in the second pida refers, of course, to the drughana or block of wood 
mentioned in the next verse. 

It has been suggested by Oldenberg {l.c.), perhaps with a view to get over the difficulty 
caused by the word Icapardi (which he interprets as ‘ wearing a braid, zottig ’), that the subject 
of acarat is not the bull but Mudgala. This does not seem to be correct ; for I believe with 
Geldner that Mudgala was too old to take part in a chariot-race and that the chariot was in 
fact ridden by Indrasend with KeMni as charioteer (see my article in vol. XLVII, ante, referred 
to above). 

4, 3, 11 : rlind'drim vy itsan bhiddniah 
sdm dngii'aso navarUa g6bhih \ 
dundm ndrah pdri shadann ushd'sam 
dvih svhr abJiavaj jdti agnad |1 . 

“ Properly did they burst open the rock, shattering it. The Ahgirasos lowed with the cows. 
Pleasingly (i.e., with pleasing results ; well) did the men worship the Dawn ; the sun made 
himself manifest when Agni was born.” The explanation of parishadan as ‘umlagerten ’ 
by Roth, Grassmann and Geldner {BV. Ifberselzung) seems to me to be hardly satisfactory; 
and I prefer to follow Bhatta-Bh§-skara who has paraphrased parishadtjam in TB. 3, 1, 2,9 
as paritaupdsyam (c/.also Mahidhara on FjS. 5, 32) and regard parishadan here as equivalent 
to paryupdadmeahrire. Compare 7, 76, 6 ; prdti tvd stemair tlate vdsishthd usharbudhah sub- 
hage tushiuvd'msah | gdvdm rietri' vd'japaint no, ucchisTiah sujdte praihamd' jarasva ; 7, 78, 2 : 
prdti sMm agn{r jarade sdraiddJuih prdti viprdso matibhir grndntah 1 ushd' ydtijyutiahd bd'dhamdnd 
vtSvd tamdrnsi duritd'pa devi' ] 7, 80, 1 ; ptrdti atdinebhir ushdsam vdsishthd girbhir nprdaah 
prathtmd' aimdhran. The expression ‘ the men worshipped the DaW ’ indicates that the Dawii 
showed herself at that time when Agni was borh, that is, was kindled before daybreak. The 
kindling of Agni, the coming of the Dawn and the risffig pf the sun are referred to m other verses 
ako of the RV, for instance, in 7, 72, 4 : vi.cH ucchdnty Mdnd ushd'sah prd vdm brdhmdni 
Mr dm bharante \ urdhvdtn hhdnum aaoitd'- devd adred bthdd agndyah sam{dhd jarante {l, 77, 1-3 : 
dporumce yuvatirnd ySsMvidvamjtvdmpraauvdm card'yai\ dbhM agnih aamidhemd'nuahdndm 
4fcar pratid' saprdm dd mthdd rvSad vd'aobMratidukrdm 
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asva'it I hiranijavarnd sicdfMhasamdr^ netry dlindm aroci || devd'ndnicdkshuk subhdgd 

vdJkantt svetdm ndyanfi sudf iiloam dsvam \ uslidf adarsi ; 7, 78, 2 — 3 : prdti sMm agnirjafaU 
6‘dmiddhah prdh vipraso maiihhirgnidntahYaslud ydUjydtisM bd*dhamdnd iHM tdmdnmdiintd'pa 
devi'Weid' u tya'h prdty adman pur dstdf jydtir ydccJiantu ushdso vibhUt'h | dmanan su'ryam 
yajndm agnim apdct'nam tuMo agdd djuslitam : 1, lli5, 9 ; mho ydd agnim samidJie eakdrthu vi 
ydd a'vas cdkshasd su'ryasya. But while these passages represent Agni as showing h ims elf 
(as being born) after the Dawn, the verse 4, 3, 11 maizes out that Agni was born first and 
the Dawn aftenvards ; compare also 7, 9, 3 : citrdbhdmir ushdsdm blidty dgre, 

AV, 3, 15, 4 : vmd'm agne dardinm mimrsho no 
ydm ddhmnam dgdma dm dm 1 
sundm no astu prapano viJcra/yds ca 
pratipa^dh phaUnam md Jcrnotu | 
iddm liavydm samviddmu jushetMm 
sundm no asiu caritdm uttliitam ca |j 

' Sprinkle, 0 Agni, this our path, this road which wn have followed from a distance. May 
our bargain and sale be pleasing (ie., turn out favourable) ; may the barter make me abounding 
in fruit {i.e., may the barter be fruitful to me). Do ye two enjoy this oblation in concord. 
May our transaction and trading be pleasing (ie., favourable).” /§amn?:=road, path, and not 
himsdi offence or Verdruss ; see Apte. Accordingly I take the verb mrsh in the sense of * to 
sprinkle,’ a meaning which the author of the DMtupdtha assigns to it, but of its use in which 
no example has been up to now met with. The expression ‘ sprinkle this our path ’ means 
probably ' make our path smooth and easy to travel ’ ; compare the expressions tdnUnapdtf 
pathd rtdsya yd'ndn mddhvd samanjdn svadayd sujihva in B 7. 10, 1 10,2; d' no dadhihrd'h patJiyd^m 
anaJctu in 7, 44, 5 ; and madhvddya devo devebhyo devaydndn patho amktu in TB, 3, 6, 2, 1. 

RV. 7, 70, 1 : d' vihavdrd *svind gatam nah 

p^d tat sthdfnam avdci vdm prthivyd'm | 
d^vo nd vdyd iundp^shiho ostMd 
df ydt seddthur dhruvdse nd ybnim |1 

Come, 0 ye Asvins that have all desirable things ; this your place in the earth has been 
praised. Like a powerful horse, it stood up with pleasing (i.e., pleasure-giving ; comfortable) 
back on which you sat as if settling permanently in a house.” §unapTshthah=pnyaprshthah 
or vitaprslhtliali wdiich is used many times in the BV. as an epithet of aha, atya, hari, etc. ; 
see Grassmaim s.v. This word does not signify ^schlichten Riieken habend’ (Roth in PW,) 
or, "dessen Riieken eben ist’ (Grassmann) but means ‘having a pleasing (i.e., comfortable) 
back compare the word swshadah ^easy or comfortable to sit upon ’ that is used as an epithet 
of arvan in VS. 11, 44 : dim bhava vdjy arvan prtlmr bjiava sushadas tmm. Compare also 
iagmdso ahdh in RV. 7, 97, 6 : tdmdagmd'soarusM'so dhdbfhaspdtim saMvd^ovakinii md 
sagmd hart in 8, 2, 27 : ehd hdrt brahrmyiijd iagmd' vahshatJiah sdkhdyam,^ 

^ This word Sagma too has been wrongly understood and explained by Roth and other exegetists. 
It does not mean ‘hilfreieh, mittheilsam, entgegenkommend, giztig ’ as explained by Roth (PW), or 
vermogend, stark, krM-ftig^ as explained by Grassmann, or as alternatively explained by Si-yaua 
in 7, 97, 6, but suhha or as explained by the author of the Mgliantu and by Sftyana himself in 

7, 97, e» and other passages, tagmaih pdyubhih{iu 1, 130, 10; 1, 143, 8 ) means " by happiness-conferring 
protections ^ and is the equivalent of agaSTaih pdyuhliih, asredhadhhih po/yvbTiih, adcibdhehhih pdyuhhi^ or 
aHshfehhih pdyuhMh ( for references see Grassmann, s.v. pdyu ; compare wuxydbhnf ^tih in 1, 117, 19; and 
1, 94, 9); 'hgmo rathah (C, 74, 8 ) means a * chariot that gives happiness or comfort; a comfortable chariot’ 
and is the equivalent of (for references, see Grass, s.v. suJeha); dogma hart mid dagmdso akdh 

in the above-mentioned passages mean ‘ horses that carry one comfortably; iagmdsah putrdadifeb (7, 60, 5) 
is equivalent to darnbhumJi dditydh in 1, 106, 2 and means " the happiness-conferring idityas’; and 
dagmd vdjhh in 10, 31, 5 nieaps ‘ happiness -conferring riches/ Similarly, dogma has the meaning of 
‘happiness-conferring ’ in the three other verses where it occurs as an epithet of Indra and the So|n^ 
juice (6, 44, 2), of vdlc or speech (5, 43; 11) and of samsad or company (7, 54, 3). 
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2, 18, 6 : a'sUyd* navalydf ydhy arvdfn 
& MHa hdnbliir tihyd/mdnab | 
a?jdm hi fe simdJiotresJm s^ma 
indm tvciyd^ pd'^isMMo mdddya || 

‘‘ Come here drawn by eighty, by ninety, by hundred horses. This Soma-juice, 0 Indra, has 
been poured out for thee, for thy pleasure, by (the priests) who have pleasure in sacrifices.’* 

2, 41, 14 : ttvrs vo mddhumdn aydfn 
dmdhotreshu ynatsardh \ 
etdm pibata kd'tnyam 1| 

For you is this exhilarating, sweet, and sharp (Soma-juice) with the (priests) wiio have 
pleasure in sacrffices ; drink this beloved (drink).*’ 

2, 41, 17 ; tve vihd sarasvati 

sritd'ywnsM devy&'m j 
mndJiotreshu matsva 
prajd'm devi dididdlii nah j| 

‘ On thee, 0 goddess Sarasvati, depends aU longevity. Delight thou with (the priests) who 
have pleasure in sacrifices ; confer children on us.” 

The exegetists have explained the word ^unahotresJiu in all the above three verses ^ as a 
proper noun (S^yana does so in 2, 41, 14 and 2, 41, 17 only ; in 2, 18, 6 he interprets duna- 
hotreshu as suhJiena huyate somo yebhir iti sunahotrdh pdtravUesMh ) — an explanation for 
which there does not seem to be any necessity. For, just as the word kinaprshtlia is equivalent 
to vitaprshtha^ in the same way does the w’^ord dunahotra (4unam hotrdydm yasya) seem to be 
equivalent to the word vitihotra (vitih hotrdydm yasya) ‘ he who has pleasure in sacrifices,’ 
i.e., ‘he who takes delight in offering sacrifices to the gods,’ which occurs in 1, 84, 18: fe 
mamsate vttihotrah sudevdh and 2, 38, 1 : diMbhajad viUhotram svastafi with the signification 
of ‘ priest This meaning, ‘ priest ’ suits iumhoira also in the above verses, and there is 
thus no necessity to regard it as a proper name. 

The word kwtax occurs further in the compound ducchuud which means * unpleasantness,’ 
vipriya or duhhha, and in the denominative verb dnoehindy, formed from the above, meaning 
*to cause unpleasantness or discomfort.’ 

The word ium that forms part of abhiimatam in T.Br. 1, 7, 1, 6 : tau samahblietdm | so 
"smdd ahhUumtaro Mavat means, as explained by the commentator Bhatta-Bh&skara, 
balma abUvrddhah and is clearly derived from the root du, ivay 'to swell.’ It is thus quite 
a different word and unconnected with duna meaning ‘ dear ; own.’ 

^wm tliTjs signifies oxiginaUy, as I hope is clear from the foregoing, priya, ‘ dear, agreeable,’ 
etc., and secondarily, or ‘ otvii The meaning suhha assigned to it by the author of the 
Nighan^ seems to be but an approximate equivalent of the original priya, and, like all 
approximations, not quite accurate. 

{To be continued.) 


5^ Tfie Word ii^mbotra does not occur elsewhere, 
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brahma- VIDYA AND SUFISM. 

By TJMESH CHANDRA BHATTAOHARJEE. 

{Continued from page 56.) 

In myths and legends and also in practices, a good deal in Sufism is a + i 

only a copy of simfiar things in Buddhism. » Besides these considered to be 

rr'*“S)”w' 

“ “ °‘°" “»’■«% to Baddhte. thL to 

_ So far, therefore as admissions go, and so far as admissions are a part of proof not much 
IS found m favour of Brahrmvidyd. Sufism’s indebtedness to Vedantism is vaguely hiXd 
but what IS proved or admitted as proved, is a contact of Sufism with Budliism. ?t k 
obvious that contact with Buddhism cannot be taken as evidence of borrowincr from Vedant 
ism ; yet this is just what we have to examine. Direct contact with Vedantism was not 
inherently impossible for Sufism ; rather, we may suspect on historical grounds that it 
had taken place. And the grounds are not materiaUy difierent from those in the case of 
Buddhism. But this possibility of contact with Vedantism has not been sufficiently stressed 
and IS not even admitted by aU. And naturaUy, it has not been explored to the same 
extent as the possible relation of Sufism with Buddhism. With regard to other systems of 
Hindu philosophy, such as the Yoga, even the suggestion of a possible relation of Sufism with 
them, is rarely made. We see, therefore, that, with regard to the nature and extent of the 
indebtedness of Sufism to foreign influences, scholars are more generally inclined to admit 
borrowing from Buddhism than from Vedantism. The possibihty of borrowing from the 
Yoga is noticed by very few, of whom Al-Beruni, however, is one. ° 

The similarity between Vedantism and Sufism in some important respects has been 
always admitted. Von Kremer quotes from the Veddnta-sdra to establish the fact that there 
are parallel lines of thought and practice in Sufism and Vedantism. But as we have pointed 
out before and as Nicholson justly remarks {JRA8., 1906^ p. 315), “the question whether 
Sufism is derived from the Vedanta cannot be settled except on historical grounds, i.e., (1) 
by an examination of the influence which was being exerted by Indian upon MuhammMan 
thought at the time when Sufism arose ; and (2) by considering how far the ascertained facts 
relating to the evolution of Sufism accord with the hypothesis of its Indian origin ”. Nichol- 
son is of opinion that a chronological study of the evidence will not prove this hypothesis ; 
nor will it prove “ the alternative form of ‘ Aryan reaction ’ theory, namely, that Sufism is 
essentially a product of the Persian mind “ It seems to me ”, he says again, (ffi.,p. 305) 

‘‘ that this t 3 pe of mysticism was— or at least might have been— the native product of Islam 
itself, and that it was an almost necessary consequence of the Muhammadan conception of 
Allah, a conception which could not possibly satisfy the spiritually-minded Moslem ”, 

In his Literary History of the Arabs (p. 384), Nicholson seems to modify this view some- 
what, and is prepared to admit that all the theories about the origin of Stifism contain ‘ a 
measure of truth Now, Vedantism is one of the supposed sources of Sufism {vide Browne, 
Literary History of Persia, p.418). Nicholson is obviously more favourably inclined to it now 
than before {JMAS., 1906). But he does not appear to have discovered any new proof. 
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Nicholson’s attitude in this matter is rather hesitating and indefinite. In the first place, 
he is inclined to hold that Sufism had an independent origin within Islam ; but at the same 
time, he is not blind to the possibility of foreign influence. There, however, he warns us that 
a Sufism had a foreign origin, it must be “ sought in Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism ”, rather 
than in any Indian system. It may be that Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism were, in their 
turn, influenced by Indian thought ; but this is a large question which has not been, and 
perhaps never can be, definitely settled {JEA8., 1906, p. 320.) On the other hand, 
apart from this possible indirect influence, he is willing even to admit direct influence of Indian 
thought on Sufism ; but he would not admit that this was possible during the initial stages of 
Sufism. “ The direct influence of Indian ideas on Sufism”, he says, though undeniably 
great, was posterior and secondary to the influence exerted by .Greek and Syrian speculation 
{JEAS; 1906, p. 320). 

So far we have seen that, though in its beginning Sufism is regarded as of independent 
origin, yet in its subsequent history the possibility of Vedantic influence is admitted in a general 
way. There is not much proof, but the hypothesis is not ruled out. Browne, however, 
is categorically against even such an h 3 q)othesis {Literary History of Persia, p. 419). He 
says : “ Though in Sasanian times, notably in the sixth century of our era during the reign 
of Nushirwan, a certain exchange of ideas took place between Persia and India, no influence 
can be shown to have been exerted by the latter country on the former during Muhammadan 
times, till after the full development of the Sufi system, which was practically completed, 
when Al-Beruni .... wrote his famous memoir.” Browne, therefore, is not only un- 
willing to trace the origin of Sufism to Indian thought, but he is not prepared e ven to admit 
Indian influence on the subsequent history of this branch of Islamic culture. 

On the whole, therefore, the idea of Vedantic influence on Sufism is not very favourably 
received by European scholars. {Cf. also, Margoliouth, Early Development of Mnhmnrm- 
danism, Lectures V and VI.) Similarity between the two systems is not denied ; but to prove 
indebtedness either way, something more than mere resemblance is nece.ssary. And this is 
exactly what is not found, so far as Vedantism is concerned. With regard to Buddhism, as 
we have already seen, opinion is more favourable. This is no doubt due to the fact that it 
was a living religion in the neighbourhood of Sufism even after the rise of Islam. As to 
Vedantism, it cannot be shown that it was being cultivated in that territory before and after 
the rise of Sufism ; nor can it be shown that Sufism had any direct connection with it. Browne, 
therefore, is right in maintaining that ‘ no influence can be shown to have been exerted ’ by 
India on Sufism. 

But at the same time, it seems to be going too far not to allow even the possibility of 
such an influence. We cannot get over the fact of political and commercial intercourse 
between India and the west for a fairly long period, from pre-historic times up to a date 
posterior to the rise of Islam. And there is the fact of Indian colonies in western Asia. Even 
Browne admits that ‘ in the sixth century of our era ’ an exchange of ideas took place between 
Persia and India. And then again, we have the further fact that during the eighth-ninth 
century A.D., the court of Bagdad patronised Hindu learning. The ministerial family of 
Barmak “ engaged Hindu scholars to come to Bagdad, made them the chief physicians of 
their hospitals, and ordered them to translate from Sanskrit into Arabic books on” medicine, 
pharmacology, toxicology, philosophy, astrology, and other subjects. Still in later centuries 
Muslim scholars sometimes travelled for the same purposes as the emissaries of the Barmak.” 
(Sajau ; EngHsh Translation of Al-Beruni ; Introduction, pp. xxxi-xxxii.) As to this family 
of Barmak, or the Barmakides, we are told that they came from a Buddhist temple (Nava- 
ill Balkh, 

The position then is this : In the sixth century, an exchange of ideas took place between 
Persiaand India, even aooordingto Browne ; and in the eighth century, Hindus were expressly 
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invited to the court of Bagdad and were commissioned to translate books from Sanslcrit 
into Arabic, and these books included books on philosophy, too. Brahmavidyd, therefore, 
was not without a chance. We have no evidence, it seems, that this contact between India 
and the west was maintained during the seventh century also ; but this was a period when 
Islam was busy consolidating itself and, perhaps, had not much time to attend to outside 
realities. But if Hindu philosophical ideas had been travelling to the west up to the sixth 
century, and if they were again honourably received at court in the eighth century, is it likely 
that they were completely banished from the Islamic world in the seventh ? Buddhism 
continued to live a vigorous life even after that ; was Hinduism alone, if it had already been 
there, doomed to complete expulsion 1 


Thus there is no inherent improbability in the supposition of Vedantic influence on Sufism. 
Tlie presence of Hindus at the very centre of Islam — at the comt of the Khalifs at Bagdad, 
makes it rather probable. They wrote books on philosophy, we are told ; but even if they 
had done nothing of the kind, they might stiU have left some influence behind. In modem 
times, almost every important seat of learning has foreign teachers ; it cannot be said that 
they exert no influence, unless they leave behind some permanent and enduring record of their 
activity. The Hindus at Bagdad, however, did more solid work than merely holding conver- 
sations on diverse subjects : they wrote books. And it is not conceivable that books which 
were written under royal patronage in those days, were not read. It is unlikely, therefore, 
that Hindu ideas which were in existence in the western world in the sixth century a.d., 
all disappeared with the beginning of the seventh century ; and it is difficult to imagine 
that the Hindus who went to the court of Bagdad on invitation, were men of so little worth 
that they could produce no impression at aU. 

All this is true. But all these facts put together do not allow us to do more than hazard 
a guess that Vedantism may have exerted some direct influence on Sufism. It was just 
possible : but whether it became actual or not, is more than can be proved. The opportu- 
nities were there ; but it cannot be shown that they were utilised. The hypothesis is not 
disproved that ideas of Brahmavidyd may have found a lodgement in those distant countries 
and in those far-off days. But the existence of floating ideas of Vedantism in those regions 
does not warrant us in ascribing the origin of Sufism to that system, any more than the pre- 
sence of Vedantic missionaries in America, and even an accLuaintanee with their system of 
thought and belief on the part of William James, will warrant us in ascribing his philosophy' 


to this source. 

To assert the indebtedness of one philosophical system to another, more direct evideriee 
than mere resemblance and even acquaintance is necessary. We know that Kant was in- 
debted to Hume and we also know why. We know also that mediaeval European philosophy 
was indebted to Aristotle : the evidence there is so palpably direct. The debt of Avicenna and 
Averroes to Aristotle is also proved by evidence other than mere resemblance. Neo-Plato- 
nism is easily traced to Plato in spite of differences. But inspite of paraUels that may easUy be 
drawn between Plato and, say, the Bhagavadgitd, it would be rash and extravagant to afi&rm 
that Plato borrowed straight from India. In the same way and’for similar reasons, we cannot 
justifiably conclude that Sufism owed its origin to Vedantism or to any other system - of 
ir'.iigT' philosophy. The historical facts brought to light up to now make it j^t possible ; 
but we can do no more than European scholars have done, namely, hint at this possibility 
and wait for more knowledge. A definite and final conclusion appears to be yet premature. ^ 

The only people who could reaUy help us in arriving at a satisfactory solution of this 

problem, are Muhammadan and Hindu writers on the subject. Von Kremer no doubtquotes 

two Muhammadan writers ; but they are hopelessly modem, and are too near our own time to 
be Of much use. A much earlier writerls A1 Beruni, whc^wrote in the begmnmg of the eleventh 
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HiTer'idlnee deserves careful consideration in this connection. In his hook 
he refen more th» ImWoeeu time* to Sufism (toWs Matiou toI. II p. 431), 
L toJs p»aels between It on the one side and Om*. Chaston and Hmdu thought on the 
irBu nowhere dc«s he suggest more than a mere smaataty ol thou^t. l?or ^teaaee, 
to dl wol. I, p. 57), while diseussing the doctrine ol metemprgehosas he refets to 5to, 
pLliali, Plato and Proelus, and says that the sme dooteine a. prfmed by some Saafi. also. 
He does alol suggest that there was borrowing in any way. And (vo . I, p. 62) he oompaa» 

Stoathya with Sufism and notices a difference also between the two. .^m. an diseaassmg the 

coniepion ol aaaota aecording to Patahjali, he compare, it wato Sn&m a^ ^ thaat 
■■(roan these and slaailar views the doctrine, of the Chrietaans do not much drter (vol. I, 
V 69) Further on (p 83), he again refers to the idea of Hberation or moha, according 
to Stokhya and PatanjaU and says that “ similar views are also met with among the Sufi 

All these similarities between Indian thought and Sufism attracted his attention. But at 

the same time he notes that the Sufi in developing his theory, proceeds by an explanation 
of Koranic verses (c/. also, vol. I, p. 88; also compare Margoliouth, Development of 

MuTiammadafiism, Lect. V and VI). 


Al-Beruni appears to have been a careful student. If be had known that the Sufis were 
indebted to Indian philosophy, would he not have mentioned this fact ? He does not refer 
to the possibility of Buddhist influence on Sufism either, which European scholars are more 
willing to admit ; but that is perhaps due to the fact that he knew little about Buddhism 
(Sachau, op. cit, p. xlv). And “ in the first half of the eleventh century, all traces of Buddhism 
in Central Asia, Khurasan, Afghanistan and North-Western India seem to have disappeared.” 
{Ibid.) Al-Beruni’s knowledge of Hindu philosophy, however, was more accurate and extensive. 
It is likely, therefore, that if Vedantio influence on Sufism could be traced at that time, he 
would have known it ; and from his veracity as a historian, it seems fairly certain that had 
he known it, he would have said so. With regard to M^ni, he has not omitted to teU us that 
“ he went to learned metempsychosis from the Hindus, and transferred it into his own 

system ” {op. cit., vol. I, p. 54). Of course, he had no partiality for Mani (c/. ch. XXVI), 
and so had no motive against exposing foreign influences on his doctrines. But he had shown 
no partiality for the Sufis either anywhere ; and there was, therefore, no reason why he should 
not disclose the origin of their teachings, if he only knew it to be the Vedanta or any Indian 
system of thought. 

He has not been slow in acknowledging even the debt of purer Muslims to Indian thought. 
For instance, he has told us that the numerical signs which they use “ are derived from the 
finest forms of the Hindu signs ” {op. cit., vol. I, p. 174). He has also admitted (ch. XXXII) 
that Mushm authors followed the example of the Hindus in describing a certain duration of 
t irriA ; and that “ the theory of Abfi-Ma’shar that a deluge takes place at the conjunction of 
the planets” is derived from the Jcalpa-Hheoiy of the Y imu-Purdna (vol. I, p. 325). If 
such an author only knew that Sufism owed its origin to Vedantism, would he have concealed 
this by no. means insignificant fact ? 

. Al-Beruni has been careful to note a good many important parallels between Sufism and 
Indian thought ; but he speaks of SS.nikhya and Patafijali and makes no mention of Vedanta. 
The points which he discusses in Sufism are just some of the points where Vedantism could 
have i nfl uenced it, if at all. The omission of any reference to Vedanta on his part, is signi- 
ficant ; it seems to suggest that Vedantism was not as accessible to him as the other systems ; 
i.e.', it was farther away from north-west India to which the Moslems had access. If so, the 
hypothesis of Vedantio influence on Sufism becomes less probable. 

In Al-Beruni, then, we find two things. Although he compares Sufism with some of the 
Indiap systems, he does not suggest that it w indebted to any of them in the way supposed 
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by some ; and in the second place, he omits to refer to the Vedanta. Of course, he does not 
speak of the indebtedness of Sufism to Christianity or to Neo- Platonism either ; and his omis- 
sion to mention such indebtedness does not prove that it did not exist. In the same way, 
his omission of reference to the Vedanta or its influence on Sufism, does not necessarily prove 
that such a tiling could not have taken place. But here we had an opportunity where proof 
of such an influence might have been found, and yet we have not found it. So, although 
a hypothesis is not yet ruled out, we cannot prove that Brahmavidyd or Vedantism exerted any 
direct influence upon Sufism. 

Our review of the problem would remain incomplete without at least a passing reference 
to Hindu sources. Unfortunately very little is to be found there. We may note that the 
period of the Abbaside Khalifs in Bagdad almost synchronised with the revival of Vedantism 
in southern India and the great impetus given to this culture by Sankaracaryya is weU-known. 
An account of the many missionary activities of this great Vedantist has been preserved, 
though not unalloyed with myths, in Ananda-Giri’s ^anJcara-Vijay and Vidy^ranya's Sankara- 
Digvijay- Many men and many sects, we are told, were converted to Sankara’s absolute 
monism ; and quite a good number of places, also, did he and his disciples visit in search of 
conquests. But there is not the slightest hint of any communication between them and 
people outside the pale of Hinduism, except perhaps the reference to B^hlika or Balkh 
XV, 142).^ But even there it is the Buddhists again who were fought and 
conquered. We are no doubt told that there were in Bahlika also those who wanted to learn 
the great Bkd^ya of Sankara ; but it is not even hinted that they Avere other than his ordinary 
pupils or disciples. 

However that may be, it is, on the whole, extremely difficult to place much reliance on 
an account like this. The author is not endowed with the historical sense ; and his accounts 
of f:§ankara’s intellectual and physical exploits are so mixed up with myths and fables, 
that it is impossible to believe on the testimony of a writer like this that Sankara ever visited 
Balkh, or even that any of his remote disciples ever did so. 

One thing, however, seems certain : Balkh was known at the time, and known too 
as a seat of Buddhism. That Balkh was an important centre of Buddhism is proved by other 
evidence also. 33Hit whether Ankara or any one else ever carried Brahmavidyd to that 
stronghold of Buddhism, is more than can be proved by this author's testimony. 

There is another point : In a manuscript, the difference between Bahlika and Bahika 
is not much ; but in latitude and longitude, it is certainly a considerable one. Therefore from 
this single mention of Ba,hlika, it is not even safe to suppose that Balkh was meant and not a 
country much nearer home, namely, Bahika in the Punjab. 

Besides, even if the conjecture is allowed that Brahmavidyd was carried up to Balkh, 
at the time of the Abbaside Khalifs, it is still a far cry from Balkh to Bagdad and the fountaiu- 
head of Sufism. ^ 

The author of the Sankara’^Digvijay, it seems, was aware of the existence of the Turks, 
if not also of the Musalmans ; and he also knew the fact that the Turks killed cows 
(I 10 : . . . Dhe%V 4 -T%TmhaiT-iva, etc.). If he had any information about Vedantism 

spreading beyond the borders of India, beyond Balkh and Afghanistan,— if he had even ever 
heard of such a thing, —was it not natural with such an author to seize such an opportunity, 
and add to the list of his hero's achievements by narrating either a fact or a fable of the 
conversion of Musalmans to Vedantio monism ? 

I Ftmipadya tu B^iUMn maharsm vimyihhyah pramvmvai smhhdsycm avadmn-asahi^^ 

pra^tiidh samaye 
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Rrom the evidence of Inanda-Giri and Vidyfixa^iya it appears that the activities of 
Sankara and his disciples were mainly directed against the Buddhists and other minor sects 
within the fold of Hinduism. Still that was the period of the most triumphant career of 
Brahrmvidya ; and it was not impossible for her influence to travel beyond the borders of India 
at that time. If Sufism was influenced by Brahmavidyd, that was about the time when such 
influence may have been exerted. It is rather striking, therefore, that there is no reference 
to any such foreign conquest by Sankara and his disciples. Of course, there were possibly 
other Vedantists too in the land who could have achieved such conquests ; and the absence of 
any mention does not necessarily disprove the possibihty of such influence in other lands. 
But here again there was an opportunity where evidence of Vedantic influence on Sufism 
might be found ; yet we do not find it. Now, if all possible sources of positive proof fail us, 
what else can we do save cling to fond hypothesis ? 

The final conclusion to which we are led, therefore, is this : So far as Von I&emer is 
concerned, he makes an exaggerated claim on behalf of Vedantism, which has not been estab- 
lished ; and, as to whether Brahmavidyd ever exerted any influence on Sufism, and if so, 
to what extent, no definite conclusion can be drawn, though certain historical circumstances 
were quite favourable for such influence. We may just suspect, as Dr. MargoHouth points 
out (op. cit., p. 199), that Sufism was influenced by Vedantism at some stage or other of its 
existence ; but unfortunately we have not data enough to prove it. 


A MEDIEVAL JAINA IMAGE OF AJITANATHA— 1053 A.n. 
By N. 0. MEHTA, I.C.S. 


Tee focus of Jaina glory seems to have shifted from South India northwards during 
mediaeval times. Jainism appears to have suffered an eclipse in the south after the sixth 
centTiry a.d. as a result of the revival of Shaivite worship, the fuU force of which was felt 
about the ninth century a.d. Jainism reached its chmax during the reign of Kumarapala 
(1142-73 A.D.), who was converted to the gospel of Mahavira Vardhamana by the greatest 
and the most versatile of mediseval scholars — ^Hemachandra Sfiri. Jainism may be said to 
have achieved its greatest triumphs in Western India undet the Solanki rulers of Gujarat 
(960-1243 A.D.). The most notable monuments of this period are the Delvada temples ; the 
celebrated Vimalavashahi temple, constructed in 1023 a.d. and named after its founder 
Vimalashllha, the Dandla-Nayaka or Governor of Abu, and dedicated to Adindtha, the first 
Tirthamkara ; and the Lfinavashahi shrine dedicated to Nemin§,tha— the twenty-second 
Tirthamkara and constructed by TejapMa in memory of his son Liinasinha in 1230 a.d. 
This was also the period of great hterary activity, specimens of which are still preserved 
in the various Jaina bhdnddrs or libraries,— at PHtan, Jaisalmir and other places. 

, The beautiful figure illustrated here was executed during thereign of BMmadeva I (1023- 
1063 A.D.), the patron of VimalashSha. The inscription engraved at the foot of the pedestal 
consists of three verses, the first in the metre ShardM Vikriditam, the second in Sragdhara » 
and the third in Irya, and runs as follows : * 


[%] [sjf] 
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It may be thus translated : — 

1 . “ [There wasj the saint by name Shalibhadra, the solitary sun among the stars of the 
monastic firmament of Tharapadra town,i of learning as wide as the limits of the seas. His 
pupil was one by name Pumabhadra, free from ignorance and sin, the foremost amongst the 
virtuous, and the veritable abode of the climax of all good qualities. 

2. “The fame, spotless like the moon, of this very learned man (literally, the crest-jewel 
among the learned) spread by itself throughout the whole world. When his master Shdli- 
bhadra of godly appearance attained peace (lil. did honour to his high status, i.e. died), 
Purnabhadra even took his place in the world,— of incomparable greatness, who RnahrinRH 
within himself all the exceptional virtues unattainable by the ordinary run of men. 

3. “ May this incomparable statue of Ajita Jina set up by him in memory of his precep- 
tor, the saint Shalibhadra, rejoice in the house of the Jaina Eaghusena, 13th Chaitra Sudi 
Samvat 1110.” 

Nothing is known about ShaUbhadra or his distinguished pupil Pfirnabhadra, nor is there 
any information available as to how the image came to Ahmadabad from its original home in 
Tharapadra town. The image executed in 1053 a.d. measures 51 inches, or with the pedes- 
tal 63 inches in length. It is still worshipped in the Ajitanatha temple in Zaverivada at 
Ahmadabad ; and but for the inscription which is a part and parcel of the pedestal, one would 
hardly have credited the great antiquity of the figure, so polished and in such a perfect state 
of preservation is it to-day. The image must contain a large amount of gold, judging from 
the exceptionally bright and yellow lustre of the body. The characteristic emblem of the 
Tirthariikara — the elephant— is missing.* Unlike the bulk of Jaina statuary, this medimval 
statue is remarkable for its aesthetic qualities. The apostle is standing in the characteristic 
pose of a Jaina Aevali — scil. one who has attained the Peace born of perfect knowledge 
and of absence of attachment to things mundane. The face is that of a young mnn 
strikingly handsome, with the various limbs beautifully modelled and of pleasing pro- 
portions. The loin cloth is attached to an elaborately carved girdle of fine design. The ex- 
pression on the face is not one of contemplation, but of miveU, of innocence, almost boyish- 
ness, with the eyes wide open. The mhnhlm, the symbol of enlightenment, is just iudicated, 
while the jewel of illumination is prominently shown on the forehead, as is also ths shrivatsa 
markon the chest. Every single anatomical detail is suppressed without in the least sacri- 
ficing the dominant quality of form. The image is fitted in a simple but effective frame, 

1 I iim indebted to Muiii Jinavijaya J1 for the following infonnation: — 

Th&rapadra is the niodorn village of TharM about- thirty miles from Geesa in the PSlanpur Agency. 
It appears to have been an important town— especially a notable Jaina centre in the eleventh and the 
twelfth centuries. Tho following verae given on pages 132-133 of the Fifth Report of Operations in Search 
of Sanahrit Manwcripts, by Froi. P. Peterson refers to both Sh&libhadra and Pflrnabhadra. It should 
be noted that tho PCrnabliadra mentioned here is not the same as tho author of PancJtdkhy&naka 
( written in 1198 A.D. 

wR: qfsrPslirg'frfifer i 

%qT fr%- II 

■ II 

The author of the above verse is one Shilabhadra Sftri who wrote in Samvat 1139 (1082 A.D,), 

2 See my note on ywo /mojfsa/twt jSAaratp«r in Bupowt, pp. 98-99, April, 1924. 
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with two figiires standing on smaller pedestals and waving the whisks round the deity. It is 
possible that the figures may I’epresent Shalibhadra and his pupil Purnabhadra ^ 

Ajitanatha is the second Tirthaiiikara, born lilce Eishabhadeva, the first Tirthamkara, and 
most of his successors in the royal house of IkshvMm, to which the hero of the Bdmdyana 
also belongs. According to Hemachandra Suri, the greatest of the mediaeval Jain scholars, 
Ajitanatha was the son of Jitashatru and Vijayadevi and was born at Ajodhya on 8th day 
of the bright half of the month of Magha. It appears to have been a tradition of Jaina theo- 
logy that Ajitanatha was a contemporary and a cousin of the mythical prince Sagara, just 
as Eishabhadeva is said to have been a contemporary of the sovereign Bharata. It is abso- 
Mtely impossible to find out what kernel of truth such traditions possess, for they have been 
overlaid with an impossible amount of myth, legend and fairy tale. Hemachandra devotes a 
lengthy chapter of some 150 printed pages to the description of the life of the second Tirtham- 
kara, which has little of interest, notwithstanding the enormous mass of verbiage and hyper- 
bole. Jaina theology has not even the merit of originality or of imagination, for it usually 
borrows wholesale from the Hindu Purduas and re-edits the material somewhat clumsily, 
changing of course the emphasis from the Brahmanical deities to the gods of its own j)antheon.^ 
It would appear that the art of casting metallic images reached a high standard of sesthe- 
tic merit in mediaeval Gujarat, the traditions of which w^ere somewhat different from those 
of the South-Indian artists. A very large number of good specimens representative of the 
mediaeval school of Gujarat can still be seen, principally in the Jaina temples scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of Gujarat and Eajputana (the major portion of which formed a 
part of the old kingdom of Patan). The subject however needs to be systematically studied 
and suiveyed in detail. It would seem that, unlike the development of graphic art, the 
course of Indian sculpture in Northern India continued to be even and produced works of 
great merit for many centuries after the death of Harshavardhana ; and the xfiastic art of 
mediaeval India has nothing to lose by comparison with the great epoch of the Guptas. 

POLK-SONGS OP THE TULUVAS. 

By B. a. SALETORE; B.A., L.T.. M.R.A.S. 

{Continued from p, 17.) 

The f oEowing song is sung by the Mundala Holeyas of Udipi Taluk when they bury 
theirdead: — 


' 5. Text. 

Le le le le le le la kode le le le, 

Le le le le le le la kode le le le, 

Aithumukhariye, le le le le le, 

Nala mara danna mudetta Aithumukharige, 

Mallavonji mudetta Aithumukhariye ; 

Kela malla katton^enS) Aithum,ukhariye, 

Uruvad§, gramodu, Aithumukhariye. 

Andabanda maltonde, Aithumukhariye. 

JUtipolikeda, Aithumukhariye, 

Nitimaltondena, Aithumukhariye. 

Kankanadi niledada, AithumulAariye, 

Kotaradanna mudetta, Aithumukharige, 

Popnu malia tfivondena, AithiimnlrbariyA, 

Badda kare sangtorena kudovonde, Aithumukhari, 

® mdebtod to Mr. K. P. Hodi of Ahmadab^d for getting the 

4 The details about Ajitauatlm have been taken from.the dreary Mahdh^ijar’TH-SKmht^Sham^ 
Pmmha OkarUmm, by Hemachandra Sari, canto- 2, anjarati translation:^ published by Jaina. Dharma 

Piaohavak Safaha, Bhavnagar. 
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Jatiiiiti maltondeiia Aithumukhariye. 

Kallmulla giiddena Aithiimuldiarige, 

Jatigala sangade, Aitkumiikhanye. 

Ollayaga mi^nanaye Aitliumukliarige ; 

Jatigela kulludu Ullayaga untiidu, 

Pande Aitliumukliariye. 

Deverena biittibulega pliovandena Aithuniiildiarige, 

Bhnmiga beripadye, Aithumukkari ; 

Akasliogu puggena Aitliumukliariye. 

JUtipolikena buddu Aithumukharige, 

Deverena chakariga, Aithumukhariye, 

Dever^^nda lettondera Aithumukharina ; 

Devere kadekka Seroiidena Aithumnkhariye. 

Le le le le le le la Aitkumukhariye, 

Le le le le le le la Aithumukhariye. 

Translation, 

Le le le le le le la, Yesterday, le le le, 

Le le le le le le la, Yesterday, le le le, 

0 Tlioxi, Aithumukkari, Le le le le le, 

The shade of the good old tree is fit for Aithumukkari, 

Near the great tree is the place for Aithumukkari ; 

A great house he had built, AitkumukhM, 

In the grama of Urva, AithumukhS/ri. 

Beautiful he made it, and guarded it well, that Aithumukhari, 

In the interests of his caste, Aithumukhari, 

He did much justice, (that) Aithumukhari. 

In the settlement of Kankanadi, Aithumukhari, 

In one of its store-rooms, AithumukhS/ri, 

He saw his bride, did Aithumukhi^ri. 

Two companions of his caste, he banded together, did Aithumukh§;ri, 

To do justice in the interests of his caste, Aithumuldhari. 

The hill with its stones and thorns, Aithumukhari, 

He did cultivate for his caste, Aithumukhari. 

He served his land-lord as a farmer and as a messenger, AithumukhM. 

To the castemen, sitting ; to the land-lord, standing, Aithumukhari ; 

(He) used to talk, Aithumukhari. 

(And now) He is gone to requite the compulsory labour of God, AithumukhM; 
He has put his back to the earth, Aithumukhari ; 

He has entered the Ak^/SaV Aithumukhari. 

Leaving aside the welfare of his caste, AithumukhM, 

He is gone to do the Service of God, AithumukhM ; 

And God has called him, AithumukhM ; 

He has joined the side of God, AithumukhM. 

Le le le le le le B, G ! Thou, AithumukhM, 

Le le le le le L^, 0 ! Thou, AithumukhM. 

The following is sung by the MundMa Holeyas of Udipi Taluk* 

6. Text. 

Le le le le la N^yeremltro, Le le le le la NHyerem&p* 

TMxinchelya, bllenlye, MyeremS-rucBj, 
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Tiiiiunchelya’^bMenaye, N ayerem aruda. 

TenakSyi desliadiigo, NayeremarOj 
Tenakayidesliaclu puttiyena, Nayeremard. 

Eduruli jutundina, Nayeremanida ; 

Bale podii balamanaye, NS-yeremaruda 
Mundogula muttilaganda, Nayeremarucla, 

Tegalega sMrilaganda, Nayeremaruda, 

Le le le le la Nayeremaro, Le le le le la N9ycrema.ro. 

Madhytoa porutuguya, N9yeremaro, 

Kerekala povenden9, NayeremS.ruda. 

PMeda korumbudiya, Nayeremaruda, 

Tareka maika miyyondena, Nayeremaruda ; 

Tundu bhairasada, Nayeremaruda, 

Taremai orosondena, Nayeremaruda. 

Tarekudutu padoiidena, N^^yeremaruda. 

Gandadlb korada pattada, Nayeremaruda. 

Kallagala taretonden^;, Nayeremaruda. 

Mundogula muttilaganda, Nayerem9,ro, 

Tigelega shirigandha, Nayeremaro. 

Dangagal ladda ganda, NayeremarucLl 
Gandanl^ma tirondena Nayeremarudit, 

Madhy9<na bojanala, Nayerem9.ro, 

Tirondena, N9yerem9ro, 

Le le le le la N9yerem9ra, Le le le le la Nayeremaruda. 

Translation. 

Le le le le 19, Oh, the man of the N9yar caste ! Le le le le la, Oh, the man of the 
Nayar caste ! 

He is a fine little child, 

He is a fine little child ! 

In the southern kingdom. 

In the southern kingdom was he born, Oh, the man of the Nayar caste ! 

He has worn his clothes crosswise. 

From a child he has grown into a man, Oh, the man of the N9yar caste 
He has got sandal-paste on his forehead, 

And on his arm, too, Oh, the young man of the N9yar caste ! 

Le le le le 19, Oh, the man of the Nayar caste ! Le le le le le 19, the man of the 
Nayar caste I 
During afternoon time, 

He goes to the tank, the man of the Nayar caste. 

He has got an umbrella made of the dammer tree. 

He has taken a bath on his head and body ; 

With a piece of upper-cloth, 

He has rubbed his head and body ; 

And he has flapped his hair, Oh, the young man of the N9yar caste ! 

With a large slmi'p of sandal- wood, 

He is rubbing (it) against a^stone. 

Over his forehead, sandal paste, 

Over his neck, sandal paste, 

Over his^arm, sandal paste, — 
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Has he finished smearmg all the sectarian marks. 

And his mid-day meal. 

He has finished it, Oh, the young man of the Nayar caste ! 

Le le le le la, Oh, the man of the NAyar caste ! le ie le le la. Oh, the man of the 
Nayar caste ! 

(Note.— Why the above song, which deals with a man of the Nayar caste of Malabar, 
should be popular with a section of the Holeyas seems strange. The significance of this 
song cannot easily be made out.) 

II. The Songs of the Pomfoadas. 

The following song is sung when the bride is bedecked with flowers and new clothes, before 
presentation to the bridegroom. 

1. Text. 

Hari Narayana, Hari Nar^ana Swami, pado yedde yedde, 

Tudara yedde, tudara yedde Kudipu devere. 

Tudara Bali yedde, Bah yedde Kadro devere Bali. 

Ballanda ballanda pattere Swami sarpoda bila. 

Vonasuyedde vonasuyedde Polela devera sthalata. 

Padayedde padayedde Eama Swami smarane yedde smarane. 

Hari Narayana, Hari Nar%ana Swami, pada yedde yedde. 

Translation. 

The song of Hari N4r4yana is excellent. 

Illumination in the temple of Kudipi is excellent. 

The Bali in Kadri temple is excellent. 

The Lord held the tail of a snake, mistaking it for a rope. 

Dinners are excellent in the temple of Polali. 

That song in which the name of Lord Rama has to be recited is excellent. 

The song of Hari Narayana is excellent. 

The following is a funeral song sung by the Pombadas. 

2. Text. 

Angare Orodani tarenira sankat^ koltunde marana pattada phondeya. 

Kutumbastora notonpere, guddanpere, marana pattada phondey^. 

Gandad4 kxito kut§.dera, punan vonja mipatere, pirano kondodu shingara maltere. 
Kannada porlutunaga, pulyakaloda bolleye. 

Moneda porlutunaga, punnameda devere. 

Gindyatmra pattere, tolashida gaddi padere. 

Kutumbastera sorgoda niru budiyere. 

Dumbutu aggi pattadere, 

Pira votu pun§;nu tumbMere. 

Mflgi suttu bah battere. 

Pedambugu tu diyere, 

Pottutu sudu sukkari phondere, 

Marana pattada pondeyi^. Marapa pattada pondeya. 

Translation. 

Alas ! the man is dead and gone ! On Tuesday he died of dropsy in the head. Those 
near and dear to him beat themselves on their foreheads and breasts. A funeral pyre was 
made of sandal- wood. The body of the deceased was washed and taken to the back of the 
house to be decorated. If we looked at his eyes, they spread hght like that of the dawn ; if we 
looked at the face, it shone like a full moon. They then brought water in a bell-metal vessel, 
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and put tulasi leaves in it. Then a member of his family poured the sacred water into his 
mouth. After this the firepot was taken in advance, followed by the dead body. The 
body was taken roirnd the pyre three times, fire was applied to it at its left side, and it was 
reduced to ashes. Alas ! The man is dead and gone ! 

The following song is sung by the Pombadas of Mangalore during a marriage 
ceremony : — 

3. Text. 

DenS. denna (JeuS. fiennfiye {Ghmis). 

Adikanchige melkanchige kanchigadagenda aramane. 

Axa Yekananda Saiera bontu bovorgu phovodundu pha^ipere (Chorus.) 

Uayida Maliadikare bontu bovorgu phovere, 

MaTiTiii paikudenda maleka phovodu phanpere (Chorus). 

Derenakudu derodu vachanagundi vochodu 

Bontu bovorgu Sade maltadera ara Yekkanalere. 

Translation. 

“ That Yekkana Sala, who has built a two-storeyed palace known as the palace of seats, 
gave orders for going on a hunting party. The Maliadikara, who has the charge of dogs, 
will go for hunting. They say that we should go to the forest called Manna paikude or Hill 
of Mud, a forest never as yet entered by man for hunting. They say that we should go to those 
depths for spreading our nets, where never before man fished. They have made a way for the 
hunting party to go. Yekkana Sale is the man who does all this.” 

(The above song is sung when the bridegroom comes to the hut before he takes his seat 
with his bride.) 

(To be continued.) 
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What the Apostle Thomas weote from India, by 
T. K. Joseph, B.A., L„T. Eeprint from The 
Young Men of India, May 1926. 

A very mteresting pamphlet on the fresh evidence 
as to this Apostle culled by Dr. Farquhar, taking up 
certain points. The first is that Gondophares, 
Guda and the Apostle were all contemporaries in 
the middle of the first century A. d., a fact lead- 
ing “ to the belief that St. Thomas was the Apostle 
of North West India,” which was under Gondo- 
phares. The second point is the examination of a 
weak link in the chain of the argument. All mo- 
dem scholars are agreed that the Syriac work, The 
Prahsis of Judas Thomas, c. a.d. 200^ on which the 
argument depends, is not an entirely faithful re- 
cord. The third and fourth points are . that while 
the St. Thomas— Gondophares synchronism is cer- 
tainly a fact, the question arises : can the connec- 
tion of the two be so regarded? Mr. Joseph 
thinks that very probably it can, The direct 
answer may be recorded in a genuine Aciji of St» 
Thomas extensively circulated about a. d. 200, if 
it could be found. As regards this point Mr. Joseph 
adduces some remarks of Br. Farquhar in his 
Apostle Thomas in Northern India regarding <nr- 
cumstantial evidence that there was in the Idessene 
Church a letter of St. Thomas sent to it from India.” 
The sixth point deals with a statement by Origen 


(c. 186-254) that St. Thomas was sent to Parthia, 
which Dr. Farquhar shows was a mistake, based on 
the fact that Gondophares of North India was a 
Parthian by race. The seventh, eighth and ninth 
points are all concerned with tho fact that while 
Gondophares must be regarded as a North .Indian 
king, all Malabar and Coromandel traditions place 
him in South India j just as, by the way, all Burmese 
traditions place the holy knd of the Buddhists in 
Burma and Siamese traditions allot it to Siam. 
There is a controversy still in progress in IVIalayalam 
as to this consideration. All this makes one hope to 
see Br, Farquhar and Mr, Joseph produce something 
further of equal value in collaboration as to the South 
Indian legend. 

R. C. Temple, 

Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, by B. B. 

BNTHovfiN in Folklore, vol. XXXVI, No. HI, 

September 1926. Lond<vi, William Glaisher. 

In this important paper Mr. Enthovon. has des- 
canted on Sir James Campbell’s well-known theory, 
on which he expended so much research, and after 
all never completed. 1 had the privilege of being 
well acquainted with him, and it was owing to that 
acquaintance that he was induced, after a long talk 
over the matter with me during a flying visit to 
Bombay, to start on his voluminous printed, but 
not published, Notes in this Jotmtcd. He insisted 
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on re-edit iiP^ them, and «o tlio puldioaiiou was slow, 
and lonp: Iw^fere he ee\ild nvmpleto it he died. 
After hin d«‘ath timso in charge of his MSS. thought 
it l)Ost to leav(> them wiienii they wore, to the great 
loss of sehoiaridup in India and indml in the world. 
Sinc!('. then his form * t Assistant;, Mr. Knthoven, lias 
done something to ndriev*^ his rt'mwches from obli- 
vion, mil has again attacked the subject in the 
paper under discussion, “actuated mainly by the 
hojK^ that some nuuub^r of the Folk-lore Society 
may h*- nu^ved to undertake the task of revising 
find issuing the iu a form {wlapted to the us® 

of tiioHO intorcHted in primitive reiigiom” It is in the 
further ht^H* that stuiic. nuwhT of th<^ Indian Antiqwry 
will Im' ilrvii to (h^ as Mr. Knthoveu desims that 
attentioii is drawn l<> this nunark. 

As to tiio manner iu which this should he done 
Mr. Kntlioven writes: “ I am of the opinion that, if 
uml is to made <d Ciimi'dMdrH Kotrt^ it would he 
an advantage to com'entrale on the references to 
India and tunit the reHt.” and he gives his reasons. 
Then lie observes that <'autplM‘ll “never really de- 
voIojmmI in a eomprchensivt' staternont lus eonclu- 
sions ti'n thr' meituing td tho immense volinno of 
p^mi^i^'e pruetiee which he has recorded for us in his 
OazfUretH and 'I’ho raw matc^rial for the stu- 

dent, however, oxisti. It seems to me of great im- 
poriaiico tliai it should nuKio more accessible.’' 

On this I wouhi nunark that the publication of 
CamplM*ir« Nakft would thui teeomo “evidence*' 
for an mil lm>poh> gist to work up into a “ judgment,** 
and from that iw»iut of view all the evidence avail- 
able iH of value. Ah regards value, old evidence is 
a» good m tliai whlvh i» iitwer, and it would be 
a misfortune if t4ie judge-«-a« I presume our as- 
Humed anthropological iv»ear<*h(ir would, constitute 
hirnwdf—is to deprived of any part, of it. 

B. C. Temple. 

Tbavelh in iNoia, by Jean fUrnsTK Tavebniee 
tmiiHlated iwni iinnotahal by V. Ball, edited by 
WujJAU (htooKK, with iMlditional notes by H. A. 
Rose; 2 voIm., 1925. Oxford University Press. ^ 
The six voyiigw Tavernier, first printed^ in 
1571], have indimd hmm pKwented in an edition 
worthy of lii« invahiiible work. The very names 
of the editors^ are a guarantee of the excellence of 
tho work put into the two volumw under discussion. 
Wo himx la^sides, first of all Dr. IMFs preface and 
hi« introduction, which is really a life of Tavernier 
after Prof, iflimlm JorePs French life of the gmat 
traveller, find a bibliogimphy of the various editions- 
of Tfivornior'i Trmdn* Then w^e have an introduction 
by Dr, C7»oko, characteriaticsBy short and full of. 
information, and in widition a large number of 
not^, involving iinmonso research, on TavemieFs 
history iwid geography by Mr. Rose.' So that 
before he gefii to Tavemiar’fi text, the .modem 
student will find much food for his mind ^d- very 
mmh that M« predeeessow missed. In this part of 


the book, however, there are some misprints which 
might have been avoided. 

Tavernier’s Travels are so well known and he 
travelled so far and observed so very much that 
it is inadvisable, and indeed impossible, to go intO' 
the story of his wonderful journeys in a review. 
Suffice it to say that the notes on, and the illustra- 
tions of, the text are wonderfully full and illuminat- 
ing, as three scholars have put all the wealth of 
their learning into them, and when one of them 
was the late Dr. Crooke one knows how great and 
wide that learning has been, and how thoroughly 
— though not quite exhaustively after all— modem 
books on the subject have been searched. 

Not content with the notes before the text com- 
mences, the annotators of Tavernier have added 
a series of valuable appendices on diamonds and 
precious stones. The first is on “ the Great 
Mogul’s Diamond and the true History of tho 
Koh-i-Nur,” containing a large amount of useful 
information, culled from many sources ; followed by 
the story of the Grand Duke of Tuscany's Diamond 
and on tho weights of other diamonds. Appendix 
II contains an extraordinarily valuable list of all 
the diamond mines in India, followed by Appendices. 
Ill, IV, and V on Diamond Mines in Bengal 
and Burma, the Ruby Mines in Burma and the 
Sapphire Washings in Ceylon. Finally there is an 
abstract of an extremely rare work, Chapuzeau’s- 
Histoire dea Joyavas, 

Altogether we have now a work on Tavernier’s 
Travels, creditable to all concerned therewith, 

R. C. Temple, 


Annual Report on ’ South-Indian Epigraph y,. 

1924. Government Press, Madras, 1925. 

There are many points of interest in this Report, 
which gives an account of good work done in 1924. 
There are lists of 9 copper -plates examined in the 
year, of 256 stono inscriptions copied in 1923, 
and 452 in 1924, besides 94 photographs of anti- 
quarian objects. Considering that all the inscrip- 
tions mentioned have been read and their contents 
and dates ascertained, the above is a good record 
ofw’-ork done. But perhaps the most important 
list in this Report is that in Appendix E, giving 
the dates of the inscriptions read, where such dates 
occur, and from this list we see that they belong 
to the following Dynasties : Pallava, Chagi, Kakatiya,. 
Pandya, Chola, Vijayanagara I, II, and III, Madura 
Nayaka and Pudukottai Tondaman. There are 
besides a number of miscellaneous inscriptions with 
dates recorded. The volume thus contains a great 
mass of real historical information for the enquii*er. 

Part 11 of the Report contains special accounts 
of certain valuable inscriptions, including a BrahmJ 
Inscription at Allffrff in the Kistna District, a 
Ganga Inscription giving an important genealogy, 
a record of Bfijadhiraja II (Chola) producing 
evidence of the war of the Pandya succession, an 
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early Vijayanagara inscription of Hanliara II, 
a notice of the coronation of Achyuta at Kalahasti 
•and of many of his officers. The inscriptions of the 
Chagi chiefs are of great interest and so is one oi 
Sarfdji Maharaja of the Ma^:atha kings of Tanjore, 
containing an account of a trial by ordeal. It 
records an agreement that “if any one of the res- 
pondents,’^ in a temple dispute, “dipped his fingers 
in boiling ghee in the temple unscathed ” the 
appellant would wave his rights. ^ “ This was agreed 
to and on© of the respondents did dip Ins fingers 
in the boiling ghee and remained uninjured, and 
the appellant then made over the said land to the 
respondents as agreed.” There is, morever, an 
enormously long inscription of the Bhonsle family, 
giving a very valuable genealogy, and a remarkably 
ornate Musalman inscription at Suruguppa trans- 
lated by Mr. Yazdani “ for the peculiar style and 
high sentiments that it is clothed in,” Finally an 
account is given of those inscriptions that allude to 
the ancient administration of criminal justice in 
South India. 

Altogether one must congratulate the Superin- 
tendent of the Epigraphical Department on producing 
a volume of real value to all searchers in South 
Indian history. 

' R, 0. Templb. 


JoTJENAL OP Feanois BuoHAisrAN (afterwards 
Hamilton) kept during the Survey of the Districts 
of Patna and Gaya in 1811-12. Edited with 
Notes and Introduction by. V. H. Jackson, 
Superintendent, Government Printing, Bihar and 
Orissa, 1926. 

This Journal, which is published for the first 
time, forms a small portion of the manuscripts 
relating to Buchanan’s great Statistical Survey of 
Bengal, carried out between 1807 and 1815. It 
represents the officisd daily journal which he kept 
during his tour of the Patna and Gaya districts, 
and must be distinguished from the corresponding 
official reports which he submitted as the outcome 
of his survey. As Mr. Jackson, the present editor, 
points out in an excellent Introduction, Bucha- 
nan’s Journals fonn a very useful supplement to 
his published Reports, and they provide a detailed 
description of the route which Buchanan followed 
thus enabling the modem enquirer to identify some 
of the hills, mines, quarries, caves etc., described in 
the Reports. Buchanan was a most careful and 
painstaking enquirer, and, as Mr. Jackson remarks, 
seems to have adopted the principles of modem 
scientific research, always testing the truth of any 
statement made to him, whenever the opportunity 
occurred. Considering that he had no works of re-' 
ievmoe to aid him in identifying the antiquities of 
Bihar and no reliable maps to guide his wanderings, 
the general accuracy of his statements and conclu- 


sions is remarkable. Mr. Jackson lias added to 
Buchanan’s text some valuable appendices 
which have already been’publislied in the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orismi Bemirch iSockty. These, which 
comprise notes on Old Rajagriha, tlie Barabar. Hills 
etc., are so interesting from an antiquariun stand- 
point that one wishes tli© editor had foiuid time to 
annotate Buchanan’s text mon* fully. Apparently 
this was the original intention ; but, us wa,s case 
with so many other projiosals, the War obliged 
Mr. Jackson to for<‘go his plans. iOven as it is, 
this edition of Buchanan’s rJounuil is sure of a warm 
welcome from studtuits of the history uinl anti- 
quities of Bihar. S. M. .Bdwahdb.s. 

MeMOIES of the AuCE.EOUKUC’ VL >SUU VI:V of 1 NDJA. 

No. 28. Bhasa and thk AUTiioRsiun of tih'J 

Thirteen T»ivandrom‘ Plays. By li:i,iiA,NAN,i>A 

Sastri. Calcutta, 11)26. 

The controversy regarding the autliorship of the 
thirteen plays discovered by Mr, Ganapiiti Sfistri 
of Trivandrum in 1912 and published by him in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, bids fair to rival the 
Shakespeare -Bacon (N>utroverHy in i'Jnghind. Tht-! 
discoverer Mmsolf ascrilxKl the authorship to the 
famous Bhilsa, and his view found favour with many 
European and Indian pandits, including l>r. F. W. 
Thomas. Opposod to them ar»‘t Mr. Bliatt4m&thtt 
Svfimi, Dr. L. D. Banmtt, and ProhwHii^r Hyivaiii 
L4vi, A new combiiiant now enterH t-ho nmm in 
the person of Mr. Hirananda who nfahm 

that he has teen prompt4Mi ho inWHiigate ilio wlnde 
question of aiithorHhip by tlie |K)ruHal of a dnwua 
of llaktibhadra narntid whicdi 

boars close resom bianco to the thirif>en plays 4W(!ribHi 
to Bhfiaa. After siunimiriMing imtl t'^cainining the 
arguments put fonvard by what 1 may ftu' tiie 
moment call the ‘pro-Bhiwa * school, bn investigauw 
various points of dramatical hichuir|iie, w6iich 
directly on the question at iHSuen tiinenHAOH t.ho tit-lo 
of the Smpnanaiakam, and deals lucidly with t.he 
structure of the plays, with the artshiuinoH found in 
them, with the relation of, the CMradutkt to the 
MrichchhahaiiMf with tlio epithfit-w of IlhllHa, and 
with the evidenexj of iiathologtcw, I must loavo 
those interested in tte question to study the author*« 
detailed arguments themselves, and cont4mt rnyHoif 
with recording his final <X)nolu»ion that tto Trivan* 
drum plays cannot te the work of BhA»a and that 
the arguments in support of this opinion mn all bo 
shown to b© atwydpta or wide of tli« mark. 
Published as^ a record of the Aroh»ologi»l Survey 
of India md thus bearing the seal of official appro viiL 
Mr. Hiranaa.da Slatrfa invoitigiition i« bound to 
•carry considerable weight among Orientftliite, who, 
even if. they remain unconverted, must pay a tribute 
to the scholarly charaeter of bis thesis. 

8. M. IS»WA»n»s,., 
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LAND’S ANECDOTA SYRIAOA ON THE SYRIANS OF MALABAR. 

Teaitslated B'EOM the Latin BY the Revd. H. HOSTEN, S.J. 

{Goniinued from page 46.) 

Observations by the Revd, H. Hosten, SJ. 

These summary historical notes by the Priest Matthew are full of inaccuracies and 
exaggerations. It is not our object to discuss or refute them at any length. We shall 
refer the student to the Travancore Manual, II. 135—223, where G. T. Mackenzie has 
compiled a very elaborate history of Christianity in Travancore and Malabar generally. 
The chief interest of Matthew’s paper to me personally is that it mentions Manikka V^^akar, 
Thomas Cana, Mar Sapor and Mar Prodh. 

I Th& year 52 A,D. Further study should disclose how the year 52 was arfivedat. In Thomas 
Ramban’s poem of 1601 the date of St. Thomas’ arrival in Malabar is December 60. Nowadays the year 
52 has acquired a certain fixity in books on St, Thomas published in Malabar. 

8 Myhpore, The priest Matthew already deviates from the usual accounts which bring St. Thomas 
first to Malabar. 

i Malanharai. This is the name used exclusively by the Syrians for Malabar. Trav. Man,^ I. 3. 
“This is Malankara, a small isianid the lagoon S. E. from Kodungalilr.” (J. Burgess, Jnd. Ant, 
IX (1880), p. 313 n. 2). 

6 Kuthajel Is not this KdttakkSyal, or Parur Kottakavu, near Cranganore? J. Burgess {Ind. Ant, IX, 
313) identifies it with KOfetakayal. do Couto also speaks of Calicut, but doubtfully, as the place where St. 
Thomas first landed. In Doc. 12, L 3, c. 4 : Tom. 8, Lisboa, 1788, p. 274, he says that St. Thomas first 
landed at Mogodover Patana, where according to Abdias, ** he converted a son of the King of Malavar, who 
must bo he of Paru, whore ho landed, and whore there are still many Christians to-day. Or perhaps the 
first city whore ho landed was Calicut, where the Chaldean books say he converted the Christian Perimal, 
the Emperor of the whole of Malavar.” de Couto may have mistaken Kutkajel for Calicut. Does Lacroze 
follow do Couto ? Parur is considered to be one of St. Thomas’ Seven Churches, and so is Kokamangalam 
and Neranam, but not Irapeli and Tirubokut. 

6 Irapelt Edapuli or Rapolim is mentionoji as having a Romo -Syrian Church, St. George’s, and 
another of Sts. Peter arid Paul ; Verapoli is mentioned as having a Latin Church, St. Joseph’s. Cf, Pauliniis 
a S, Barth., India Or, Christ, Romao, 1794, pp. 267, 269. Whitehouse identifies Rapolin with Edapal 
(du Perron, 1768), Edapuli (Paulinus) and Eddapally. “Yerapalli, near Eddapalli, N.E. from Cochin.” 
(J. Burgess, Ind, Ant, IX. 313 n. 4) . 

Monozos visited in order the churches of Carturte, Corolegate and Ignhaperi,. This last, in the 
kingdom of the Piinenta (or Pepper?) Queen, had a church dedicated to the H. Ghost, Jornada, bk. 2, ch. 14. 
Whitehouse identifies Menezos’ Nagpili or Ignapeli with Raulin’s Negapare (1745), du Perron’s Church of 
the H. Virgin of Nagapoje, Paulinus’ Nagapushe, and NAgapare. (p. 297). T. K. Joseph distinguishes 
Sfayapalli (Muttuchira with its Church of the PI. Ghost, Gouvea’s Ignhaperi) from Nagapula. 

0 Tirubohut This must bo Tiruvankodu, or Travancore. in 1699, Christians, who were so in name 
only, at a distance of 25 leagues from Quilon, towards Cape Comorin, were worshipping a cobra. They had 
been more than 50 years without a priest, de Menezes sent them a Vicar. (Jornada, bk. 2, oh. 8, f oL 04 v, col, 

15 After 92 years^ On what is this period based ? If St. Thomas died in A.i)i 78, to account for the 
^Alivahana era, this woujd bring us to a.b. 170. I do not think that Mylapore was ever without Christians 
until they were driven out from there some time between Nicolo de’ Conti’s visit (c. A.p. 1430) and a.d. 1500. 

II Mamkbosr, This is Manikka VOiakar, whose connection with the Christians is still a hopeless 
tangle. W© deal more fully with this incident in our book on Antiquities of S. Thomd and Mylapore, now in 
the press* A collection of Syrian texts and traditions on Manikka V6^Sakar is a great desideratum. 

13 Bemumed the orthodox faith. The occasion is often said to have been the machinations of Manikka 

V6.^kar.' ■ 

96 families renounced the faith. We are still in "felie dark about the Manigramakkar, the families 
wMoh are said to have yielded. There are still representatives of this defection and of the Manigramakkar in 
Malabar. It is not yet too late perhaps to study their traditions and what books and ritual they may have: 

Matthew speaks of 160 families, of which 96 yielded and 64 remained steadfast; Mackenzie of 96 which 
yielded and 8 which remained faithful ; Vissoher says that for want of teachers the 160 families were reduced 

to 96 and then to 64. ' ■ 

16 The Oatholicue of the East. Adrian Fortesoue {The Lesser Eastern Churches, p. 367) refers to this 
passage without venturing to explain the title ‘ Catholicus of the East.* Why has another version, to be 
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found in Itt&p’s Eistory (Malayalam), pp. 88-91, brought in the Catholicus of Jerusalem and Yustediils of 
Antioch ? Swanstoii mentions Eustathius of Antioch. Now Eustathius of Antioch was deposed in the 
Council of Antioch in a.d. 330, and died in exile at Trajanopolis in Thrace in a.d. 360. Cf. Bardenhewer, 
Patroloyy, 1908, pp. 246 ; 252. IttOp’s Yustedius appears to be Eustathius pronounced in English fashion, 
which does not improve the situation. Did he find the name in Swanston ? How did Swanston obtain it ? 
Have we merely a belated effort here to connect the primitive Church of Malabar with Antioch ? A 
passage quoted from Buchanan in favour of a pre-Portuguese connection with Antioch (Trav. Man., II. 
124) is unauthenticated. 

16 Their bishops and merchants. Land misunderstood this passage. He speaks of conditions in 
India, instead of at Edessa. 

IS Thomas oj Jerusalem. Why is Thomas said to have been of Jerusalem ? The Portuguese writers 
always call him Cananeo, without commenting on Canaan or Cana. At times they call him a merchant. 
They do not speak of the Bishop of Edessa and his vision, nor of a migration, which makes m© suspicious 
about the later stories. 


Is Thomas called ‘of Jerusalem ’ because he had been on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ? 

I look with the greatest suspicion on the mention of Jerusalem and Antioch in this affair and at this 
date. If, as Fr. Monserrate says (1579), Thomas Cana came a first time to India via Ormuz (and by what 
other route do we suppose him to have come?), we do not expect him to have communicated with any 
one else than the Bishop of Edessa. All running to and fro between Edessa, Jerusalem and Antioch for 
the sake of the Bishop of Edessa’s vision or dream must appear fanciful, or inspired by party-spirit. 
The same for the permission granted by Antioch to the Bishop of Edessa to visit India. 

20 A.D. 346. The Brahmans of Calicut calculated that the last Cheramhn Perumal, with whom the 
Christians connected their Thomas Cana, ceased to reign in a.d. 347, and Bishop Eoz gives March 1, 346 as 
the date of his death. There is, therefore, some consensus here, which wo should think is not accidental. 

21a The Thomas Cana copper-plates still in Malabar. This is a sample of Matthew’s inventions. To 
us who try our utmost to rediscover these plates, Matthew’s information is an intolerable hoax. The 
Christians of 1599 were already complaining that the Cranganore plates had been lost through the care- 
lessness of the Portuguese factor of Cochin. 

22 KiJiramaUilr. This can be no other place than Cranganore, Ctiranguluru, as Monsorrato spelt it 
in 1679. 


26 Sapor and Pirut in A.D. 823, Bishop Boz puts down their arrival as 100 years after the founda- 
tion of Quilon (therefore in a.d. 925). Cf. Gath. Encyol, New York, XIV, 681b. Gouvoa (Jornada, foL 4v) 
says they came not many years after the foundation of Quilon, which he set down in A.D. 1602-780 or a.d. 
822, We expect 777 instead of 780. In his Jornada, fol. 94v col. 1, he says of Mar Xabro and Mar Prodh 
that they received favours from “the then King of Couh^o, seven hundred and thirty-three years ago.” This 
makes a.d. 1602— 733 or a.d. 869. Baulin’s 879 (p. 434) is the result of a bad subtraction, Le Quion’s “about 
880 ” should drop out on this account also. Assemani’s 922 would be based on Gouvea’s 822 for the foundation 
of Quilon and Boz’ “ 100 years later.” (OJ. Baulin, p. 5 n.) Scaliger gives 907 for the beginning of the Calicut era, 
not for the foundation of Quilon: the stranger is the mistake of du Perron, who gives 826 for the foundation 
of Calicut. G/. Paulinus, Ind. Or. Christ, pp. 11-12. Paulinushas 825 for the arrival of Thomas Cana, and 925 
for the arrival of Mar Sapor and his companion (iW., XXII ; 19-20). His 926 is founded on de Souza’s 
Or. Conq., which is based in this matter on the very words of Bishop Boz. Roz’ a.d. 825 + 100 = 025, is sue- 
pect because of a roundfigure. If the plates of the Quilon Tarisa church are dated in a.d. 824, as was gene- 
rally thought, it may well be that the era of Quilon is due to the Christians. 

Zaleski (Des origwsdu Christianisme aux Indes, p. 438) says that the following wrong dates have been 
given for Thomas Cana : 746, 825, 856, 907. We have 800 for Thomas Cana in Assemani and Baulin (Baulin, 
p. 434), We know what to think of 826 and 907 ; 866 is probably Baulin’s c. a.d. 860 lor the arrival of 
Mar Xabro and Mar Prodh. Who is responsible for 745 ? Visscher, translating an account by Mar Gabriel. 
(G/. Germann, p. 91, who rejects it). 

26 Seharjcm. The Portuguese often speak of the two Armenian brothers, Bishops, or of Sapor and 
Rodh ; but who is responsible for Saul and Ambrose ? Maruv&n Sabir lid (Sbaryeshu) is mentioned in 
tte Quilon Tarisa (of Am. 824 ?). le it established that he is different from Mar Sapor ? As for 

ftoa, may he not be the Budh Penodeutes who under Patriarch Ezeohiel, c. A.t>. S70, had charge of the 

dediS^twi^r were before do Mencos 

m . Bynao, p. 27). it is steW that three Sytw Missionaries oamo to Kaularn in a.d. 823, and got leave 
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froxn Kill*;' ShiikirbArti, t/O huikl a ciitircli and city at Kanlam. It would seem that there is some connection 
between, iho date asei;.nMHl to llkis event and the ^Kollam era’; but what it is we cannot say. ShaktfbtTtt is 
ovidentty a i’onn ol ChakravartU Yule, Hobson- Johson, s.v. Quilon, 

30 , t Drnho/.Phom(ut,J(tmb,umlJahhaloho “Prom the letter of the bishops of India inl515 [.wfor 1504] 
what IS Hiiid of tbos(,!i t bishopH, Mar-Bua or Eena, Thoma, Jonnam, appears to be wrong, because 
only two w<mi Hum soat, ui;:., John and Thomas, i.e., in a.d. 1490. Thomas alone then returned to 
Mesopohunia anti he tlion brought three other bishops with him to India, i.e,, Denha, Jaballaha and 
Jacob.” Kimrm, p. 0 u.b. 8eo also Trav. Man., IL 148—14.9. 

31 Lord Abrahitm in 15S0. His credentials contained a letter from Pope Pius IV. of Febr. 28 1565. 
Cf. TraiK Man., II. 105-171, Ho died in 1597 (notin 1596), according to the Jesuit authorities. 

32 Burnimj of Syriac books. Moat authors, not excluding our modern Romo-Syrians, cannot write 

dispassionatoly of this nmttor. thorn examine the Jornada and the decrees of the Council of Diamper 

for what was dona, (f. BauFuTB for an extract from a letter of J. M. Campori, S. J., Nov. 28, 1699. 

34 ;ib,()0b double gold pieces, I find no allusion to this in any other book at my disposal. 

34 a They submitted to the Frank bishops. The real story is in Trew. Man., II. 174-180. 

00 Mar Ljnaiins. Plvon the Romo-Syrians still believe, as I had occasion to hear more than once 
while in MalaV)ar (1924), that Mar Ignatius was drowned by the Portuguese before Cochin. But foul play 
was ascribed etpially tt) the Portuguese, and each time rashly, in the case of several other Bishops and 
priests who dicul while out of Malabar, in territory Ixdonging either to the Portuguese or to the French. 
Some Latin authors, for instance liaulin, p. 442 col, 2, say JMar Ignatius was burned by the Inquisition of 
Goa. Friar l^auliuus says be died at Cos about a.d. 1654 (Ind. Or. Christ, p. 73). There is no reason 
why the ordinary Instorian should not accept Mackenzie’s findings about his being deported to Portugal 
and dying at Paris on his way from Lisbon to Rome. 

0 7 By men n s of ih v Syr I an deacons, Mene zos had deposed neither the bishops, because after Mar Abra- 
hnni’s death then? was no Syrian bishop left, nor the priests. Land, finding only deacons mentioned here, 
jumps to th(u‘om*lu«inn that Menezes had deposed bishops and priests. No attempt to verify a statement. 

33 MaUimst rl. Matanehcri, now part of Cochin. Cf. Trav, Man., II. 184, Alanghat is the same as 
Mangatc. 

4® A. bishop of the This cannot bo Francisco Eoz, who died in 1624 at Parur, .where he is 

buried. It is not likely either t liat Bishop Francis Garcia bo xoferred to. The allusion appears to be to the 
Carmelite biBhepH, tlio first of whom arrived at Palur on Febr. 22, 1657. Cf. Trav. Man., 11. 186. 

41a Catholkiw of the East. The title seems to be used here in the sense of “the Jacobite Catholicus 
of Antioch.” 

42 Mar OabfieL There is much divergence about the year of his arrival in Malabar : 1704 and 1709 
(of, Baulin, 445. eoh 2} and 1708 {Trav, Man., II. 208-204). He did not die in 1716, as Assemani asserts, 
but in 1731 (Trav. Man,, 11. 205). 

^4 Of the Frauclscam f Wo should understand the Jesuits, chiefly those of Ambalakada, They were 
called Paulites or Paulisia all over India, from their College of S. Paolo de S. F6 at Goa. 

46a The priest Matthew, The date of Matthew’s letter does not appear. Land seems to confuse him 
with Mar Thomas IV, with whom Dr. Schaaf, Professor of Oriental Languages at the Leyden University, 
entered into eorronpondonce after 1714. Mar Thomas IV. mentions Schaaf in a letter to the Patriarch of 
Antioch, dated from Pharahur Patana (Parur) the 25th of Elul (Sept.) 1720, In the same letter he mentions 
a certain priest, Matthew Betieulel, whom he trusted. Cf. Trav. Man., II. 204-205. As Mar Thomas IV. 
died in 1728 and Mar Gabriel in 1731, it is possible that, as Mar Thomas IV is not mentioned by Matthew, 
our documoni wan written after his death. We might therefore think that Mattliew’s letter is of about A.n. 

1730. 

Among the Oriental MSS. of the Leyden University, No. 1214- is entitled thus 
MaUy&lattil olla suiiydm-kkdrkka bhaviem bhavitankal, i.e., Events which occurred 
amoag tlm.Syriaii Cliristiaris. 

It begins with the arrival of ‘Mar Thomma ’ in tjhe year 82« after the birth of Christ,’’ 
wrote R. iCst, Professor of Dravidian languages at Cambridge (6 Nov. 1860). He took it 
to be 800 years old, but R. Collins, Principal of the Church Missionary College, Kottayam, 
wrote : It is the commencement of one of the many histories, scattered amongst the people, 
relating to thet Syrian Church. A reader in my employ has a MS. begiiming much in the same 
way. Tho bit which T)r. Rost semds is cartainly quite modern.” Cf. Land, Anecdota Syriaca, 
I, pp. 7*8.'' ■ ^ " ' . ' ' ' " ' "" ' ^ ' , 


# ; 
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No. 1215 in the same library contains liturgical -vmtings of the Syro-Malabar Church 
(post-Portuguese, Eoman Catholic). Of. ibid., pp. 8-12. *;i.t fol. 29r of the MS. there is a 
mention of “ Dom Franciscus Metropolita.” 

Land doe.s not tell us how these MSS. reached Leyden. His Anecdota do not contain 
anything more for the purpose of our researches on St. Thomas and th(^ St. Thomas 
Christians. ^ 

Remarks by T. K. Joseph, B.A., L.T., TrWandram. 


The following notes were received by me after I had sent my paper to the Indian 
Antiquary, They refer to Land’s notes and mine and haVe been given the same numeral 
notation. — I:LH. 


4 Moljohare is M^lyankara, a small island in the lagoon S.E. from “ Cranganore,” as Burgess says. 
It is quite different from Malahkara, Malabar. The names differ in meaning and iii*spellixig. It is not. 
Mav^likkara. MMy^hkara is close to Barur, to the north of the latter. 

5 Kutkayel is Kottakkityal, Parur j not Calicut. St. Thomas did ixot land at Calicut, but he is said 
to have established one of his seven churches at P^lup or PtoyOr, which I suppose do Couto means by 
Calicut. PMur is far away from Calicut. [The only reason for bringing in Calicut seenia to be that some 
(chiefly the Muhammadans ?) made of Calicut the capital of the Perumal. — H.H.] 

6 Irapeli : ItappalU. I St. Thomas did not found a church here, Tills is near Parur. It is neither 
Verapoli nor Ignapeli. 

7 Guhamagalam ia not Mangalam. 

9 Tifubokut is Tiruv^hkdte in S. Travancore. There are ‘ Tarisa Christians ’ even now in Tiruviiu- 

k6te. They are referred to in one of the Diamper Decrees and by Gouvea. This is the Tiramgoto of Bar- 
bosa. This name of the old capital of is now applied to the whole State of Travancore. St. Thomas 

did not found a church here, but the Tarisa Cliristians there say that they were brought to tlie jxlace from 
Mylapore by St. ^Thomas. [It is quite possible that, as our first missionaries ofteix say, some people ran 
away from Mylapore to Travancore. This may have been in the fifteenth century, Ixefore the arrival of 
the Portuguese, when Mylapore was destroyed as a Christian settlement. — H.H.] 

10 (Hosten.) MUvdhana. I have not seen the SS-livahana era used in any Christian records, older 
new, in Malabar, 


[The Rev. Matthew Theccanat wrote to me from Sacred Heart Mount, Kottayam, 28. 8. 1924 : “ I 
have come across a manuscript copy of a book obtained from a priest of about sixty -four, who got it from 
a grand-uncle of his. The book must therefore have been written not later than a hundred years ago. The 
book opens thus : ‘Mar Thomman (St. Thomas) came to Malankara (Malabar)in the year 78 after the 
birth of the Messiah and visited the Perumal. He built a church in Mailapur, came to Malabar, erected 
seven crosses and preached the Paith. 345 years after the birth of Maran Esso (the Messiah) Thomas of 
Cana landed ^in Cranganore, when the Yavanas (the Greeks ?) were trading in the kingdoms of the Emperor 
of Cranganore and Calicut. Thomas visfied these emperors and got from them 444 Mulams (cents) of land. ' 
After this the author of the book mentions the privileges granted to Thomas of Cana by the Perumal ’ ’ 
Whatever be the value of the date a.d. 78 for St. Thomas’ landing in Malabar, it is the first year of the 
Sahvaha^a era, and, if Saiivahana means the cross-borne or cross-bearer, it would follow that, as a Jesuit 
Missionary (Bishop Roz)wrote in 1604, the Indians calculated their era from the death of St. Thomas 
With Wilford I hold that S^liv^ihana is Christ or Thomas.— H.H.] 

^ [But Prof. Rapson says that the first year of Kanishka’s reign was most probably 78 a.d. and that evi- 
dences make ^ “ seem almost certain that Kanishka was the founder of the well-lcnown era which began 
^ Oamhndge History oj India I, 1922, pp. 582, 583 and Preface, pp. viii-x. 

of •• “ We shaU therefore oonolude that Kanishka is not tho founder 

of the Saka era. And the most simple, the most natural and the most logical theory oonsista in saying : 

ltr5 History of tkc D.ccan, IWi- 

in . n MtoikbavMiakar, who is said, in a Malayalam MS. history, to have come to Quilon 

m A.D. 31S. Soo my Malabar Christian Copper Plfftea, 4:9, QO. 

12 100. 90, 01. These numbers differ in different versions.' 

in a S :2re1mS;::r etcand meanspeople 

class'L?dto^ thT “T Kayamkulam, but they are a low 

The old generation of them aAnits, though not opnTy! St 
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18 Thomas of Jerusalem. ■ St . Thomas, Maijikkavaehakar, Thomas Cana, and the KadKas (Sapor and 
Prodh) are constant faetoivs in all versions of Malabar Christian tradition. 

21 Neriiun is Cherakon, which means King of Malabar. 

22 Ktmmialdur ; Cranganore ; not Kotamalur. 

23 Syrian^. leathers ],iis}iopa or Patriarchs : not priests, Syrian priests are not eallod fathers, except 
recently in iiniiation oi I ho Portuguese practice. The word in the original must be some form of aibtin, 
father. CIp. ‘ Abba, fatlKir ’ of the Bible. Abfma Jacob is Bishop Jacob, though literally ‘ Father Jacob.* 

25 Lord iSa|>or, ]\Iar Kopor, Bishop. Map (Syriac) = Lord, applied to laymen also as a term of respect 

by servants 1o muslcM-s. ’ 

Sebarjesu is Sabr Isu of t he two copper plates of the Quilon Church (c. 880 a.d.). 

(Host on.) Th<j ioilowiag dates can, I think, be taken as correct. Sabr 1 b 6 of the Quilon Church 
copper plates came a little liofore a. d. 825 and refounded Quilon in 825. Mar Sapor came in Sabr Isd’s ship, 
either with tliat merchant or after his refounding Quilon, ix., c. a..d. 825. The Quilon Church plates are of 
c, 880 A.D. All these events are generally assigned, wrongly, to the same year. 

Bishop “ 100 years after the foundation of Quilon ” is the approximate date of the plates (c. 880). 
1 002—7 33=809 in J ornada is, I suppose, the actual date of the earlier of the two sets of Quilon Church plates. 

Baulin’s 879, if it bo correct at all, may apply to the second set of Quilon Church plates. L© Quien’s 
‘about 880 is the date of the Quilon Church plates, [Baulin says at p. 434 ; “ According to the Malabar 
tradition, (.h'uivea wroio that, these two Bisliops [Mar Xabro and Mar Prodh] were sent to those churches a 
little after tln^ foundation of the towm of Coiilam, wliere they built the Church of St. Thomas, 733 years 
before the year when <J(>uv(ni wrote, that is 1602 : hence w© conclude that this happened in a.d. 879.” 
Baulin should liavfi said a.d. 809.— H.H.] 

‘‘The Calicut, ora.’ No Biieh era is Imown. I think old writers called the Quilon era the Calicut ora, 
because of a confusion between (Juilon in Travancore and Quilon near Calicut. The former was called 
Kurakk^pi Kollam (Quilon); the latter, Pantahlyini Kollam (Quilon). This latter has become Pandarani 
(Portuguese), Flandrina (Odoric)* Fandreeah (an Arabic author), Fandaraina (Ibn Batuta). Some accounts 
say tliat Vasco da Gama first landed hero. 

The plates of the Quilon Tarisa Church are not of 824, but of circa 880, Sabr re-founder of Quilon in 
Travancore, must liave liocn aliout 80 years old when h© got the plates. 

Sabarjesu is Maruviln Sabir ia6 of the Quilon Church plates. Maruvfln is, I think, a variant of Mar, lord. 
Sabr lid (Persian or Syriac V) = patience of Jesus. Sabr lid is not the same person as Mar Sapor. 

27 ^ahlrhlHl, Chakra varti (Skt.) emperor : not a projier name. Some old writings give his name 
as Sankara Iravi fSri. The name of the contemporary emperor at Cranganor© given in the Quilon copper 
plates (set No. 1) is T&i;iu Iravi (Skt. Sthinu Bavi), who ruled up to at least the last quarter of the 9th 
century (T./l.A’., Ill, p. 102). Sth§.pu is a synonym for Sankara. Hence, I suppose, Stha.ni\Bavi became 
Sankara Iravi in some later MSS. But Sthfi.nu Bavi could not even have been born in i25 : besides, 
h© was not king of Quilon, but Emperor of Malabar ruling from Cranganore. 

31 (Hosten.) Lord ^5ra/iam ; Mar Abraham ; Bishop, not layman. 

32 (Hosten.) The tradition of the Malabar Syrians and their belief are that Menezes burnt many more 
books than are mentioned in Gouvea, the Biamper Decrees, etc. [J. M. Campori, S. J., wrote after the 
Diamper council from the Seminary of Vaixncota, near Parur, on Nov. 28, 1599^: “ Father Francisco Boz 
and I are busy examining their books. We delete, cut out, and throw into the fire entire books. All con - 
sidered this work as a marvel. Formerly they were so attached to their books that they would not even 
allow them to be opened by us. Now they were not annoyed to see us ©rase, truncate and burn entire 
books, as we pleased.” 0/. Baulin, in the 

33 Quqsin ; Cochin. 

34 Mutum'seri : Ma^tMohM. 

40 Bispe is from the Portuguese, not from the Skt. It is found in old Malayalam writings of the 
Portuguese period, and is sometimes even now used by the Boman Catholics in Malabar. 

44 The Jesuits wore known in Malayalam as Pauhstakkltr (Paulists), Sampaiuppltirim^r (Ssn 
.Paolo Fadros), and YC^uvittanmlir (Jesuits). ■ ' 

J. G. Vissoher’s Version of Matthew’s Letter. 

I considered myself fortnnafce when, in February 1926, while at Galcntta, I foiind in 
Major Heber Drury’s translation of Letters from Malabar by Jacob Canter Visscher (Madras, 
1862, pp, 105-109) a somewhat different version of Land’s document. It comes in the 16th 
letter of the Dutch domino. Now, as his letters 18 and 19 are of 1723, we can bring down 
the date of Matthew’s document from 1730 (c/. my note 46^35 above) to 1723. At any rate 
Matthew used a document existing in 1723, and this gives us a further reason to identify 
him with the priest Matthew BetiouleL The end in Visscher is later than 1705, 
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Vissclier writes : — 

"It wiU not be useless, nor will you take it amiss, if I include in this letter a somewhat 
remarkable account of the origin and spread of Christianity in Malabar, which has been sent 
me by Bishop Mar Gabriel, written in the Syriac language. The title runs as follows ; — 
“The antiquity of the Syrian Christians, and Historical events relating to them.” 

“ Fifty-two years after the birth of the Messiah, the holy Apostle Thomas arrived at 
Maliapore on the coast of CoromandeB, preaching the Gospel and founding Churohe.s there. 
Passing froin thence to Malabar, the holy man landed on the island of Maliankarre, (situated 
between Cranganore and Paroe)2, preached and taught, and built churches in that island, 
and likewise at Cottaeay,3 E.epolym'*, G'okkomangalam, PernettaS, and Tiroeusngotta ;« 
and having finished his work in these parts and ordained two priests, returned to the land of 
the Pandies (as the natives of Coromandel are called) (Page 106) to teach the people there. 
But whilst he was thus occupied, the Apostle was pierced by the Heathens with spears, and 
thus ended his life. In the course of a few years all the priests in Hindostan and Malabar 
died; and many years afterwards'^, a Tovenaar,^ called Mamukawasser'', an enemy to the 
Christian faith, arrived at Maliapore, performing many miracles to hinder its progress. And 
many of the principal Christians giving heed to him, forsook Christianity and followed this 
false teacher Mamuliawasser. In those days certain persons came from Hindowy or Hindo- 
Stan, who were not disposed to abandon the people of Malabar, and who allied themselves 
with the believer's^o, that is, the Christians, who had remained constant, in number about 
ISO families, or tribes. These men taught for many years in Malabar, but there were few 
among them who had knowledge, because they were destitute of pastors ; and therefore most 
of them ended in becoming heathens, and had all things in common with the other heathens. 
This caused a second apostacy ; so that out of the 160 families, 96 adopted the heathen super- 
stitions, 64 only adhering to the true faith. Now in those days there appeared a vision to 
an Archpriest, at Oerghapi, in consequence whereof certain merchants were sent from Jeru- 
salem by command of the Catholic authorities m the East, to see whethet there were here 
any Nazarenes or Christians. These persons having arrived here with ships, joined all the 
Christians from Maliankarre, as far as Tierowangotta, treated them as brothers and strength- 
ened them in the, faith ; and having taken leave of the 64 families, .set sail and returned to 
Jerusalem and related to the Catholics in that place their adventures in Malabar. After 
this, several priests, students, and Christian women and children came hither from Bagdad, 
Nineveh and Jerusalem, by order of the Catholic Archpriest at Oerghai, arriving in the year 
of the Messiah 745, in company with the merchant Thomas’2 ; ,uk 1 having matlc acquain- 
tance with the 64 families, they became muted and lived in concord one with another. At 
this time the famous Emperor Cheram Peroumal was reigning over the whole of Alalabar. 
To him the newcomers went, and when they informed him of the cause of their arrival, the 
jCi-ng was well pleased, and gave them pieces of ground in the territory of Cranganore to 
build Churches and shops upon, that they might pursue their trade.s ; at the same time he 
granted the Christians royal marks of honour, and permission to carry on their trade through- 
out the whole (Page 107) country so long as the sun and moon should shine, as may bo 
seen to this day in their documents written upon copper plates. In consequence of this, the 
Christians possess in the territory of Cranganore East, West, North and South, several churches, 
besides 472 shops and dwelling houses built round them ; and they lived in peace and unity 
for several years. In this period, by order of the Catbolio Patriarch of the East, many great 
teachers arrived in Malabar, from Bagdad, Nineveh, Jerusalem, and several other places, 
who assumed authority over the Christians of the country. This state of things lasted until 
a separation took place among the Christians of Cranganore, in the year of our Lord 823,i3 
and then Mar Saboor, Mar Botoe,^^ and Seboor I^o came to Quilon a.s teachers. They went ' 
to visit the King Sjak Eawiosti,i6 with presents, and built Churches and shops at Quilon, 
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In these and similar ways, the chief pastors eame, teaching and instructing the people of 
Malabar. In the year 1500, when the Portuguese first appeared in Malabar, where they 
afterwards obtained a footing, there eame, by order of the Catholic Patriarch, four teachers 
by name Mardina,!® Mar Jacob, Mar Thoma, and Jene Allay, who governed the Christ 
tians and built many churches. After the death of these four teachers, another, called Mar 
Abraham came to Malabar, about the year 1550,^^ whereupon the Portuguese passed a 
decree that henceforth no Catholic teachers should come thither, and placed guards every- 
where to seize and put to death all who should attempt it. Mar Abraham was captured, but 
escaped through God’s mercy, and continued to teach for many years, and built several 
churches : after which, he went the way of all flesh. After that time the road was closed to 
the Syrian priests, and the Christians experienced a want of pastors ; w^hicli the Portuguese 
perceiving, a Vicegerent and Bishop, called Alexio,!^ came to the city of Cochin in the name 
of, and with authority from, the Pope of Rome. This Bishop took a great deal of trouble to 
bring the Syrian Christians into subjection, and seeing no chance of effecting his object, the 
Portuguese gave to the King of Cochin 30,000 ducats, and with the help of His Highness perse- 
cuted the Christians who dwelt in his dominions, for three whole years. The Christians then, 
unable to endure the persecution longer, submitted to the Bishop, and thus became recon- 
ciled with the Portuguese. Shortly afterwards, the Syrian manners and customs underwent 
a change : the priests were forbidden to (Page 108) marry : and for about 55 years the Syrians 
followed the same customs as the Portuguese. In the meantime a priest called Mar Matti^^o 
came to Maliapore sent by the Catholic Patriarch. The Portuguese apprehended him and 
brought him into the city and afterwards dragged him to the harbour and cast him into the 
water 21. On hearing this, the Christians of Malabar assembled in the church of Mar Tan- 
cheri,22 took counsel together, bound themselves by oath, and thus threw off the Portu- 
guese yoke from their necks ; having first written and signed a letter that from that time 
forward and for ever, they would have nothing more to do, for good or evil, with the Portu- 
guese. Meanwhile the Portuguese Bishop went to Cranganore, wrote secretly to the Cassa- 
narios23 and Christians, and sent messengers, with presents consisting of fine silk stuffs, gold 
ornaments and jewels ; and those who were allured by these things and also by fair words 
and promises, went over secretly to that Bishop, The Portuguese and those who belonged 
to that party, filled the hands of the Prince, in whose country the Syrian Christians dwelt, 
with gifts and materially injured the latter by sundry vexations, confiscations and deeds of 
violence. And in the days of this persecution, the upright, God-fearing, Justice-loving, 
and peaceable Dutch were sent to Malabar by the inspiration of Almighty God and by order 
of the East India Company, under the command of the noble Lord Admiral Ryklop24 yan 
G oens, and like as the heathen were driven out of the land of IssoBiranonKainan [Canaan 
so have they driven the worse than heathen Portuguese out of Cochin and other cities and 
fortresses of Malabar : and through Divine Providence the Syrian Christians have been from 
that time forward protected and defended from them, and their pastors have again visited 
this country without let or hindrance. In the beginning of the year 1700, the Bishop Mar 
Symons, sent by the Catholic Patriarch of the East, arrived in India, being appointed to 
Malabar. This man gave notice of his intended arrival by letters to the Syrian Christians, 
which happening to fall into the hands of the Carmelites and Jesuits, they accordingly ^placed 
sentinels everywhere, captured the Bishop, and led him prisoner to Pondicherry, where 
they kept him inirons.2® After him, in the year 1705, the chief teacher, Mar Gabriel, 
came to this land ; and since that time most of the Syrians have adopted the Church customs 
of the Portuguese, subjecting themselves to several ceremonies, and condemning (Page 109) 
the marriage of the Priests ; and that out of the 64 churches, twenty have remained on the 
side of the Carmelites, and 44 on that of the Syrians: but as we enjoy the favour of the Lord 
Commandant, we hope that all this will be restored to the old footing, and this is what we 
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now humbly pray of his Excellency and his Council, trusting that they will not turn away 
their face from us. And therefore we pray God to spare them in good health and all welfare, 
and to give them blessing and prosperity.” 

The notes in square brackets, bearing the initials T.K.J. are by Mr. T. K. Joseph, 
Trivandrum. _ 

1 The reason why St. Thomas is brought first to Mylapore seems to be thaf, somehow, iu Malabar it 
was thought that Mylapore was the caijital of Gondophares and that therefore Ha b ban, Gondopharos’ mer- 
chant, would have taken St. Thomas first to GondoiJhares. But this goes against the Acta and the Malabar 
tradition that St. Thomas assisted first at the marriage feast at Sandaruk, which would bo no other than 
Cranganore. 

2 Parur. ^ Here we get near enough to Kottakfiyal or Parur. 

4t Clearly Matthew’s Irapeli. 

6 Pemetta ought to correspond to Land’s Neranam. [Pernatta ought to be read Noranatta, loca- 
tive of Heranam — T.K.J.] 

6 Tiroeusngotta is, no doubt, Visscher’s later Tierowangotta (Tiruvmikote). [Tiruvitil-nkdto is another 
form of TiruvUnkdte, — T.K.J.] 

7 Instead of Matthew’s 92 years. 

8 This is a Dutch word, left untranslated by Drury, and meaning ^magician.’ 

9 Manikka VMakar. [Spelt M^Kiikkavachakar and pronounced as such in Malayalam, but as Mfiifik- 
kavlLsagar in Tamil. — T. K. J.] A few years ago a German scholar published a work on this personage. 
I have not seen it. Perhaps some of our readers will draw to it the attention of our Malabar Christian 
scholars. 

10 This important passage is slurred over by Matthew, .'with the result that the defection of 9() fami- 
lies is attributed toManikka V^^akar, whereas, we are told hero, it was a second apostacy. AVhoro were 
those other Christians in India who came to the help of the Christians in Malabar And at what time 
did this second apostacy take place ? What was the exact cause of it ? Further study will have to 
elucidate this statement of Bishop Gabriel. 

11 This is Urfa, or Edossa; but it is quite possible that the meaning of the name was not known any 
more to Bishop Gabriel and others before him, as I; have foimd to bo the case in Malabar documents of a 
lat^r period. Why should merchants from Jerusalem have; been sent topndia by tlie Archbishop of Edosaa? 
After their visit to India these merchants should have gone to report totho Archbishop (Catholicus of the 
East ?) at Edessa. Colonists came, indeed, from Bagdad, and Nineveh, as wo hoar. The addition of 
Jerusalem to the places whence the colonists came is suspect. 

12 Thomas Cana. [For the dates 345 and 745Ja.d. for Thomas Cana see my Malabar Xtian Copper 
Platesy Preface, iij and p. 89.~~T.K. J .] 

18 Important passage omitted by Matthew. Tho nature and occasion of this separation ought to be 
examined. Has it anything to do with the division, into Northists and Southists ? Did it not give rise to 
two eras, the new era of Quilon for one party, and an older era maintained for a time by the other party, 
i,e., the Sniivahana era, or! even the Vikrama era, which ;! take with Wilford to have been the era of 
Augustus and to have been started from Cranganore. [But see Camb. Hist, of India, I, ch. XXIII for Prof. 
Btapson’s conclusion — ^T.K.J.] 

14 Pheroz, Prodh. Budh Periodoutes ? 

15 Matthew’s Sakirbirti : Yule’s Chakra vartti. 

16 MarDenha. ^7 A bad spelling for Jaballaha. IB 1580 in Matthew. 

19 D. Aleixo de Menezes, Archbishop of Goa, who also governed as 19th Governor of India from 
3-5-1606 to 28-5-1609. 

20 Mar Ignatius in Matthew. 

21 This is supposed in Matthew to have happened at Cochin. At Mylapore Mar Ignatius was the 

guest of the Jesuits. 

23 Mattanch6ri (Cochin). 23 [Cassanarios: priests — T.K.J.] 24 Sicfvr IlykloL 

25 Bracketed by Visscher or Drury, 

26 I do not not believe this statement about Mar Simoii) Bishop of Atlana, who at i^ondicherry 
lived in communion with Borne, a friend of the Capuchins and Jesuits. Ho was not a prisonor there. 
He left his property or part of it to the Jesuit seminary, near Pondicherry, Paulinus (India Or. ChrM.t 
Borne, 1797, p. 259) says that in the Angamale conventicle of 1787 it was said ho had been driven out of 
Malabar and had been killed by the Carmelites and Jesuits at Pondicherry. (1 do not know of Carmelites 
then at Pondicherry.) Mar Simon died of an accident on 16-8-1720 at Pondicherry: ho fell into a well 
while washing in the early morning and was drowned. Cf. also Trav, Manual, II, 190-191. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OP THE UPANISADS. 

By XJMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE, M.A..* B.L. 

Gough and Deussen led the way, and it is now a fashion in philosophical circles to speak 
of a Philosophy of the Upanimds, as distinguished from the Veddnta of the Veddy^a^Sutfus, 
Gough’s interpretation of the U^panisads has not been accepted as very sensible ; but Deussen 
has been followed as the founder of a school. And just as in earlier times, there arose in 
India different schools of interpretation of the Veddnla^Sutras, so, in modern times, the same 
drama is being re-enacted with regard to the Upaniscids ; and we are well-nigh on the verge 
oi having different schools of interpretation of the Upanisads over again. Por instance, 
Prof. Radhakrishnan does not accept Deussen’s interpretation of the doctrine of M4ya in 
the Upanisoids* (Radhakrishnan, Philosophy of the Upanimds, pp. 65-67.) He further con- 
tends (The Mindy April, 1926), that his interpretation of the Upaukads is not an unreason- 
able one, though it may seem to differ from this or that tradition in this or that point.” Ob- 
viously, he claims the liberty to put his own interpretation upon the texts ; and, as a neces- 
sary corollary, he cannot deny the same liberty to others. We are not suggesting intellec- 
tual stagnation ; but there is some slight danger of intellectual anarchy, if you sever the short 
and cryptic utterances of the Upanuads from the old block of which they are but chips, and 
from the literature and traditions that went before and after them. 

But the idea seems to ha ve gained ground that the Upanisads can be interpreted as an inde- 
pendent philosophy — although as a system S:s elements cohere very much more loosely than 
elsewhere; and that this system of Upanisadic philosophy is distinguishable from theVed&nta sys- 
tem, though this is professedly i/ie system of the interpretation of the Veddntas or the Upanisads. 

The most important reason for such an attitude is that the system of the YedAnta-Sittras 
is either the system of Sankara or of Ramanuja or of some other system-builder ; and there- 
fore, the philosophy of the Upanisads had better be studied in its original sources, viz.^ the texts 
of the Upanimds^ But dazzled by the differences of the diverse systems of interpretation of 
the Veddnta- 8 UraSy we overlook the very important fact that there is a common substratum 
underlying all these systems and that their affinities are immensely greater than their differ- 
ences. Besides, it is not impossible to decipher these common elements. 

Before, however, we consider this, we might recollect the brief history of modern attempts 
to discover a philosophy of the UpanisadSy as distinguished from the Vedanta-system. We shall 
find that there it is not the same materials always that have been used. Gough, for instance, 
constructed his philosophy of the Upanisads out of 13 Upanisads only, though he knew that 
more were in existence, “ Treatises bearing the name of Upanisads,” says he, ‘‘ are numerous. 
Those in highest esteem have always been the Ch^ndogya, Brihadaranyaka, t^a,Kena,Katha, 
Pra4na, Mu^daka, MUndflkya, Aitareya, Taittiriya, gvetaf^vatara, Maitrayanl, Kausitaki.” 

Deussen, who is more generally recognised to have been the sponsor, if not the father, of this 
idea, does not appear to have known more than 60 UpanisadSy though he knew the list of 108 
Upanisads given in the Muktikd Upanisad (vide his Philosophy of the Upanisads^ Eng. tr. pp. 33 et 
seg.); and his Philosophy of the Upanisads is built on a much smaller number (op. cit. Index ii). 

Hume oonstrhcta a philosophy based mainly on thirteen principal Upanisads y which he 
translates. And Radhakrishnan is still more limited in his scope. ‘‘The main Upanisads 
for our purposes are,” says he,^* the Cbandogya and the Brihadlranyaka, the Taittiriya and 
the Aitareya, the Kau^itaki and the Eena ; the and the Mandukya come next. {Philo- 
sophy of the UpanisadSyp. 19,) * 

But the Upanisadic literature is much more extensive than has been comprehended in 
Deussen’s or any other interpretation. (Cf* The Niriiaya Sagar Press, Bombay, Edition of 
the Upanisadie Texts', also, Catalogue of M88* iu tho Adyar Library, Madras). It is no 
doubt true that there are chronological and doctrinal differences among these books, which 

cannot escape notice : some are more Upanisadic in character, while others are more 

■ "2 
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sectarian. And many of them cannot be regarded as books on Brahma-vidyd at aU, except 
by a great stretch of imagination {e.g., the Devt-Upanisad, the Yoga-kunialt-Upani^, etc.). 

Yet in constructing his Philosophy of the Upanisads, Deussen brought together such 
books as the Brhaddranyaka, the GMndogya and the tM on the one hand, and the Kmrikd 
and the Ndiabindu on the other. These are books which have not much in common but a 
good deal of divergence. It is not suggested that there is nothing in common ; but their differ- 
ences are perhaps more important than their similarities. And if we are permitted to attempt 
a philosophy of the Upanisads by thus grouping together a few of them, it is difficult to see 
why we should take only eight of them with Radhakrishnan, or thirteen with Gough and Hume 
or thirty even with Deussen. Should we not rather take the whole host of them and find 
out, if we can, what is common and essential to them all ? 

The difficulties in that case would be immense. We have already suggested that the common 
elements in all the Upanisads will not be numerous ; and if only the elements common to all 
the extant Upanisads are to be united into a system, that system would be very different from 
what we have obtained from Deussen or Radhakrishnan — if indeed it would be a system at 
all. Perhaps we should not be afraid of such a contingency ; but it would be an intellectual 
feat of no mean order, if indeed we could combine into a system such diverse books as the 
Kalisantdrana-Upanisad and the tM, the Krma-Upanisad and the Brhaddranyaka, and so on. 

The other extreme alternative would be to take each thinker of the Upanisads by him- 
self and to spin a philosophy out of the loose threads of thought found in the teachings asorib- 
ed to him. That might give us embryonic systems of philosophy, such as Dr. Barua has 
traced in the sayings of Satyaklma jabaia, Jaivali, etc., in his Pre- Buddhistic Indian Philo- 
sophy (Calcutta University publication). 


We may note here in passing that Dr, Barua seems to proceed a little too far when he 
discusses the philosophy of the Vedic Rsis arid speaks of Prajapati Parame?tJii, for instance, 
as a human philosopher and seriously compares him with Thales [op. ciL, p. 12). He commits 
a similar blunder when he speaks of the philosophy of ‘ Anila ’ {op. ciL, p. 24), as if he too were 
a real, historical person. Dr. Barua’s conception of a Vedic Rsi is erroneous. If he had 
looked into the names of a few other Esis in the very same Mandala of the Bg. Veda where 
he has discovered the Indian parallel of Thales, he would have found that the Vedic Ri^is are 
not necessarily human and historical persons. Among the list of E§is occur names varying 
from those of gods down to those of a pigeon and an insect. And sometimes the deity and 
the R§i of a wmlra, are identical, placing it absolutely beyond doubt that the E§i was not ne- 
e^sarilyoonoeived as a human person. For example, inX, 177, the Esi is patan^a or insect 
whom Sayana calls ‘son of Prajapati’ (prajdpati-putra). But 'every creature is, in a 
sens^ son of Prajapati ; and it is doubtful if a real human being is meant here. In X 165 
the R§i is hapota or pigeon ; no doubt, it also may be understood as the name of a man but 
there is no indication that it was an historical man. InX, 123 and 151, the deity and the 
Ksi are identical. InX, 130, yajna or sacrifices personified as the R§i. In X, 119 Indra the 
god assumes a form and becomes a Esi. InX, 129. in the language of Sayana, Agnir Bsir 
bmvdsvdmnam devMpimmam a Rsi and praised himself as god. 

in A, XiSi, tne Ksi xs mranyagarbha, never understood as a human being. 

^“’“^e^-ofgodsaretheEsis. InX, 86 
to ^ter of to mn{sam^.sutd ) is the Esi. Now, can we seriously regard themal 

Some undoubtedly were real men and women ; and itl not“ 

any rate thBclZf- ^17® ^ “cidents described are another index. At 

any rate, the confusion between a god and a man can be easily avoided. 
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So, on the strength of Sayana’s statement that Paramest^i is the of Bk., X, 129, and 
Anila that of Bk., X, 168, to regard them as historical persons and to compare them seriously 
with Thales or some one else, is a parody of historical research. The Anila in question is 
described by Sayana as ‘ belonging to the family of Air ’ (vdta-gotrasya). Does it look like 
a human genealogy 1 It cannot be unknown to Dr. Barua that Paramestlji is a deified nani n 
and that Anila is the ordinary as well as deified name of air itself. Dr. Barua could certainly 
utilise the teachings contained in the Bk. verses in question without being guilty of the 
extravagant notion that every Vedic Esi can be looked upon as a real person.^ 

When, however,^ Dr. Barua speaks of the philosophies of Satyakflma Jabala, Jaivali, 
Gfirgyayaua, or UddAlaka, i.e. of people whose names occur in the Upamads, as distinguish- 
ed from the E?is of the Vedas, he is within more reasonable limits. And if we give up the 
practice of lumping a few Upanimds together and constructing a philosophy out of them, 
the ultimate logical conclusion of our procedure would be nothing short of a numerous list of 
more or less incomplete systems obtained from the teachings of individuals whose identity 
' has been preserved in the Upanuads. 

These would not be systems in the strict sense of the term ; they would not give us more 
than the stray sayings of the ancient Greek thinkers. Besides, all the names in the Vpam- 
tads also are not names of teachers, properly so called ; and a discrimination would be neces- 
sary. For instance. Prof. Kadhakrishnan in his Philosophy of the Upamads (p. 19), gives 
a brief list of names which will stand out “ when the history of the great thinkers of the Upa- 
niisadic period with their distinctive contributions comes to be written.” But this list contains 
the names of Gargi and Maitreyi also. These are no doubt very important names in Upani- 
sadic literature ; they were certainly earnest enquirers whose questionings evoked the pro- 
foundest philosophy j but it is difficult to place them on the pedestal of teachers properly so 
called. They cannot bo credited with laying the foundation of a philosophy in the same 
sense as Uddalaka or Yajuavalkya. 

T 0 resume . I he extreme step of taking each individual thinker of the UpaTiisads by 
himself and weaving a philosophy out of the stray sayings ascribed to him, would introduce 
a needless disorder, where order and system have already been estabhshed. As a third alter- 
native, however, we might take each book of the Upanisads by itself and construct a philo- 
sophy out of it. We would then have a philosophy of the Pras 7 ia, and of Katha, and of 
Chdndogya, and so on. Dr. Das Gupta has suggested this procedure as the best. “ It will 
be better,” ho says, “that a modern interpreter should not agree to the of the 

ancients that all the Upanitads represent a connected system, but take the texts indepen- 
dently and separately and determine their meanings, though keeping an attentive eye on 
the contexts in which they appear.” {History of Iridian Philosophy, p. 42.) Dr. Das Gupta 
speaks of the texts of the Upanitads and not their teachers ; and presumably hp means 
that each of the dissertations should be taken by itseh and interpreted independently of the 
idea that it is part of a system of which the other texts also are parts. 

But it is doubtful if even this procedure would meet the requirements of a scientific 
basis for a philosophy of the Upanitads. What philosophy, not to speak of a comprehensive 
system, can be evolved out of the twelve sentences of the M&nMkyal And how much philosophy 
can the 18 verses of the /id really yield ? llhe Bfhad&ranyaka or the Chdndogya, no doubt, 
could be tapped for more, and a system built upon either of them, which would be more com- 
prehensive than a mere philosophy of YAjfiavalkya or Jaivali or Uddfilaka ; but it is open 
to question if even that would be comprehensive enough to deserve the name of a system. 

It seems inevitable, therefore, that we should take more than one together in 

order that a B 3 rBtem of thought may be attempted. Shall we then take them according to 

I Of. Mahdbhdrata, 1 , 06, especially for Anila. 
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their doctrinal affinities and construct several philosophies of the Upanisada ? The groups 
in which they are usually taken are more or less arbitrary ; individual thinkers or individual 
books of the Upanisads cannot be expected to yield much philosophy ; the whole literature 
is too extensive and too diversified to yield any common system. What, then, can we do 
but think of some other grouping 1 

Deussen himself in his Sixty Upanisads and also in his Philosophy o/ the Upanisads (p. 9), 
has suggested a classification of the Upanisads, which refers mainly to the minor Upanisads 
of the Atlvarmveda, but may be extended to cover the other Upanisads also. This classifica- 
tion has been accepted by Schrader also {vide his edition of the Minor Upanisads, publica- 
tion of the Adyar Library, Madras, vol. I, Intro, p. ii). It has, therefore, the sanction of autho- 
rity and includes the following classes : {a) Ved§.nta-Upanisads ; {b) Yoga-Upanisads ; (e) 
Sannyasa-Upanisads ; {d) &va-Upani§ads ; (e) Vis^iu-Upanisads. Using this as a classifi- 
cation of the entire range of Upani^adic literature, it seems that we may expect as many as 
five systems of Upanisadic philosophy. 

As the names imply, a large number of the Upanisads are sectarian in character. Wd’ 


may note here in passing that sect-cults were advanced in India by a threefold literatui-e, 
viz., seet-Purdnas, sect-Oitds and sect- Upanisads ; sometimes, though not so frequently, a 
sect attempted to develop a philosophy also of its own (c/. Madhava, Sarva-darsana-samgra- 
ha). Some of these SQot-Oitds are found embedded in the corresponding Purdnas, some 
exist independently {vide my paper on Gitd-literaiure in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Oct. 1926). All the religious sects did not possess Purdnas nor did all have GMs : but sonie 
on the other hand had both, e.g., the Ganesa cult had a Purdna which included also a 
OUd ; and some, had only one of the three. In any case, some of the sect-cults came to 


possess a Upanisad ; and we have Upanisads belonging to the Siva or Visnu cult. It is need- 
less to say that all the Upanisads are not sectarian, but quite a large number of them are. 

Now, if we are to use a classification of the Upanisads as the above, what would be the conse- 
quence? ShaUwestiUhavethesamephilosophyof the Upanisads ns now, or shall we have several 
philosophies ? A Vedanta philosophy based upon some of the Upanisads will still be available ; 
but it wiU be only one out of several philosophies. And a large number of these will be sect- 
philosophies, every one of which will aUy itself more easily with the other branches of the cor- 
responding sect-literature ratherthanwiththephilosophy of the Upanisads of any other group. 

Curiously enough, though this classification of the Upanisads has been recognised as 
vahd, no corresponffing phUosophies of the various groups of the Upanisads have ever been 
attempted. And why I For the obvious reason that these would hardly be a philosophy 
worthy of the name, though some of them would be excellent elucidation of sect-cults 

We seem to be en the horns of a dilemma, then : if the Upanisads are not arranged and 
classified in some way or other, they form a chaos ; if they are classified, they tend to yield 
not one but several phdosophies. We see, therefore, that though since Gough’s time and 
following Deussen s lead, a philosophy of the Upanisads is always spoken of, it involves an 
anomaly and is not altogether free from patch-work. Such a phUosophy is bound to con- 
tain elemepts aU of which cannot be found in books of the same group or of the same period 
of time. We have to pick up materials and knit them together into a system ; but the mate- 
rials are often gathered from books which are widely separated by chronological and doc- 
trinal differences. Deussen s own book is not free from this somewhat arbitrary seleotionand 
combination of materials^ For one part of his phfiosophy, he quotes more or iL exoliSvSy 
from one set of books and for another from another. Thus, for his theory of Brahma and the 
167-179), Imct exolusiidy iroMlhoB, 

Attareya and Kamiiahi ; whereas, for his doctrine of Isramas speoiallv of 

tfSTlatep^aSTd^^ quotations me mainly from the KanthaSrmi, Jdbdla, Ksurikd, slnn- 
j/dsa-^ later and a different group of Vpandsada (ef. Das Gupta, Hist, of Ind. Ph. p 39n ) 

be continwd,) ^ 
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THE MEANING AND ETYMOLOGY OF PtJA. 

By Prof. JARL CHARPENTIER, UPSALA.l 

L 

The Rigveda tells us about the religion of the Aryans who had invaded India. By 
this statement we do not mean to suggest that only purely Aryan religious ideas are met 
with in the Mcah ; but on the whole they give a fairly true picture of the religion of those 
Aryan Brahmans amongst whom the composition of hymns and sacrificial science were already 
hereditary occupations, and also of that of their patrons, the Kshattriyas, who had by then 
got possession of vast lands conquered from the original inhabitants of the country. On 
the other hand, it cannot be strongly enough emphasized that the Rigveda is an Indthn 
collection of hymns, the production of a truly Indian spirit, and that consequently it contains 
elements that did not originate in the Indo-Iranian period. ^ 

This religion is that of the upper classes of society, and can never have been that 
of the great masses, because its ideas are too complicated, its rituals too expensive. In 
the midst of its pantheon are found the darlings of the Brahmans, Agni, the divine F.ire, 
and Soma, the deified ceremonial beverage. Both of them were well-known also to the 
Iranians, although they called the Fire, by another name which perhaps tallies with 
its different position within the Iranian cults. Further, we find gods of wholly uncertain 
origin, like Varu^a and Mitra, undoubtedly identical with the Iranian Ahura Mazda and 
Mithra, though developed along quite different lines. Varuua, owing to his high moral 
qualities, seems a stranger amongst gods who are generally not immoral but amoral ; but 
nothing can be said for certain concerning his pretended Semitic origin. ^ There are still 
further gods like Indra and the Asvins, ^ who were perhaps at one time living chieftains of 
the old Indo-Iranians. And, finally, we meet there with Vishi^iu, the deified spirit of the 
sacrifice,^ and Rudra, an old demon who has taken on giant proportions®. Both thes 
last were destined very soon after the period of the Rigveda to rise high above their fellow 
gods and to become the greatest gods of the Indian tribes. 

All these gods are males. Female deities — with the sole exception of Ushas, the goddess 
of dawn^ — play no part amongst the Vedic gods except as wives of their husbands, Lc., the 

^ From the Beitrage zur Literatur Wisscnschajt und Gewtesgcachichte Indiens, Festgabe H. Jacobi 
Borm 1926, pp. 27C“*297. / 

2 It is an ingenious though unconvincing idea of Professor Hillebrandt that parts of the Rigveda 
were composed outside India. This idea is now repeated on a greater scale by Professor Hertel, but Is none 
the less quite unconvincing. The geography of the Rigveda points to the Punjab (in spite of the suggestions 
of Professor Keith and others) and purely Indian habits are alluded to in the hymns. To quote only one 
instance, it must be proved that ghritammns something else in the Rigveda than in the whole rest of Indian 
^ literature ; for ghee is an Indian invention which was totally unknown to the Aryans outside India. 

2 Recent literature on Varuna is |ound, e.gf., in Johansson, ijber die aUindisehe GdUin DMsanh und Ver< 
wandtes (Upsala 1919, extensively reviewed by Olden berg. Qdtt. gel, Anzeigen, 1919, pp. 347“^64:) ; 
Ohntert Der arische WeUMnig und Heiland (Leipzig 1923) ; Heymann, Featgahe Jacobi (1926), p. 201 sqq ; 
Hillebrandt Zeitschrifl fur Indologie u, Iranistik, vol.IV, p. 207 sq. But in spite of all this nothing certain 
has been ascertained concerning the nature of this mysterious god. His presence amongst the gods men- 
tioned at Boghaz-Keui (cf, Konow, The Aryan Gods of the Mitanni, Christiania 1921) does not imply that 
these gods are Indian ; in the present writer’s opinion they are all of Iranian origin. 

4 On the Asvins, cf, Hillebrandt, he,, vol. IV, p. 2lS sq, 

s Concerning this god I quite share the opinion of Br. Barnett whose short but brilliant book Hindu 
Gods and Heroes (1922) seems to me to contain the best information that has hitherto been written on Indian 

religion in general. Concerning Vishnu already Johansson in his book Solfageln i Indien (UjgsBlBi 1910) 
was on the right track. The present writer avows that his opinions on Vedic religion and mythology 
have nowhere been influenced by Professor Keith’s extensive new work on that subject which does not, 
in general, mark any progress (cf, my extensive review in Bulletin of the School of Or, Stud,, voh IV, p.337ag'.) 

® Of, Arbman, Budra. Untersudhungen zutn cdtindischen Glauhen und KwliJws (Upsala 1922). 
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mrt played by the wife of the Yajamdm. And further : these gods are not immoral, though 
with a few exceptions they lack knowledge of any higher morality ; thus, tricks of all sorts, 
even mean ones, and infinite amorous adventures are ascribed to Indra, the most popular 
one of them all. But in spite of this these gods are not evil nor are they in general dangerous 
to their adorers ; though they wreak their vengeance upon the Kikatas, the Pa©is and all 
the classes who do not bring them sacrifices. For the appetite of these gods k insatiable ; 
the slayer of Vritra craves for roast bullocks and slakes his thirst with lakes of Soma. Still, 
he is not blood-thirsty— the raw meat and the dark-red blood do not stimulate his appetite. 
In spite of his obvious clownishness he is far too civilized for that. 

These gods had no images,* no temples. The description which Herodotus (I, 132) 
has given of the sacrifice of the Persian Magi has already been freijuently quoted and need 
not be repeated here. With a few alterations— of which perhaps the most important would 
be the exclusion of the words oure vCp oroucotorvi — this description would also fit the 
sacrifice of the Vedic Aryans. They sacrificed to their gods under the open sky, and the 
cut-up meat and the other sacrificial gifts were spread out on bundles of sacred grass (Skt. 
barhis, Avesta karssrmn), which would also provide seats for the gods approaching their meal. 
The officiating priests recited the hymns and hturgies, and in the middle of the sacrificial 
enclosure flamed the sacred fires, inherited from the older cult of the Indo-Iranians. For, it 
seems obvious that the Iranians had introduced an alteration in abolishing the sacrificial 
fire; and what Herodotus describes to us is obviously the cult of the Magi with certain 
Zoroastrian additions, and not some sort of pre-Zoroastrian cult."^ 

The Aryans, however, were nothing more than an upper class of society, a minority 
of foreign invaders and conquerors, living amongst a compact mass of elements belonging 
to another race, speaking another language, of different colour, stature and facial features, 
and adoring absolutely different deities. To a great extent these aborigines were probably 
agriculturists, and their material culture was perhaps scarcely inferior to that of the invaders. 
But, on the other hand, the Aryans were decidedly superior in warfare by their possession of 

7 Of. Ri-gveda III, 63, 14. 

8 Xhe last general discussion on idols in Vedic times is found in Arbman, Hudra, |>, one of tlie 

'weakesfe parts of an otherwise very good book. The verse Bigveda, IV, 10 ffca imam daiahhir mamendram 
krtn,kti dhmubhih J yadd vrtrmi jangJianad athaimni me punar dadat) which was quoted in this connection 
already by Bollensen ZDMG.f XXll, 587 sq,, proves nothing !(c/. Sieg, Sagenstoffc dee Bigveda, I, p. ; 

and some passages from the Sdtras are either late or wrongly interpreted, Thus there remains, as tlie oldest 
passage in the literature speaking of idols, the well-known sutra V, 3, 90 : jivikdnhe cdpunye ; but as this 
sdtra alludes to a mode of expression that was already established it proves that the use of idols w’as at that 
time of long standing. Now the present writer has tried to prove (<7/. !^/eUachrifi fur Irdologm w. Iranishk^ 
II., p. 147 sg.) that Pltnini lived already before 500 b.c„ and later researches have only stemlied this opinion. 
A refutation cannot be found in the word yavandnt prescribed in IV, 1, 40. First of all we only know that 
KSbty&yana, who lived in the South and perhaps centuries after PHnini, took it to moan ‘‘ Greek writing” 
while, according to the sd>tra> it should much rather naean “ Greek woman.” But even if we iidmit that 
to P&uini the word meant yavandnt lipilt this would not bo especially marvellous. For, Yavanas must 
have gone to the Far East very early on the orders of the Great King (e.gr,, SJkylax of Karyanda) and might 
have brought their writing with them. But it is far more probable that the Yavandnt llpih meant to 
Phnini the Aramaic script introduced by the odicials of the Persian Chancellery (cj. Cowleyj 

1915, p. 346 ; Kapson, GHZ., I, p, 62) and its further development, the Kharo^thi. Now, if PSumi was 
acquainted with idols he must have lived in the period of older Hinduism when Aryan mligion was already 
inseparably mixed up with aboriginal cults. That Ptoini was acquainted with the religion we call 
Hinduism is also proved by the prescription (IV, 3, 98) concerning the adorers of Vlsudeva Jacobi, 
1924, p. 169 »?.) and Arjuna (c/. Barnett Hwdw Gads and Memm, p. 87 eg.). 

* I especially underline this because of the extravagant hypothesis recently advanced by Professor 
Hertel in Die Zeit Zoroaster (Leipzig 1924). C/. the criticisms by Professors Clemen, Zcitschrijt JUr Eeli- 
gwnmissenschaft und Missionshundit vol. XL, p. 45 sg., Keith, Indian Hist. Quarterly, I, p. 4 sq., and by 
the present writer, BulZ. SOS., vol. Ill, p. 747 sg. Professor Hortel’s reply {DieMethode der arischen 
Forsekung, Leipzig 1926) is, unfortunately, couched in terms which make it less savoury reading. 
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weapons and tools of copper.io and of horses which they broughtVith them from Bactria and 
Transoxiana, old homesteads of horse-breeding. It must also be kept in mm d that the 
differences may have prevaUed between the Aryan invaders and the aborigines as in later 
times between Muhammadan invaders of Turkish or Iranian origin and the Hindus. The 

former were physically far superior, because of their diet and the climatic conditions in which 
they lived. 

Which were the different populations of India at the time of the Aryan invasion is not 
known nor will it perhaps ever be. Perhaps we may hope the most from archseological 
investigations, but linguistic research will possibly also not be without resiilt. But we may 
mggest, with a fair amount of safety, that at the time of the invasion, the Ganges- Jumna. 
Doab, the Ganges valley, Orissa and the Eastern Vindhyas — and perhaps also other parts 
of the North and East were inhabited by Munda- speaking tribes, while the Southern part 
oi the West (Sindh), the Dakhan and the extreme South were populated by .Dravidians. 
Of their entry into India it seems dangerous to speak at a time when the new discoveries 
at Mohenjo Oaro, Harappa, etc., are not yet sufficiently knownJ^ But in view of the 
existence of the Brahui language in Baluchistan it seems highly probable that the Dravi- 
dians entered India from the West and first of all occupied Sindh, whence they spread 
through the South of Rajputana, through Gujarat and Malwa to the Dakhan and the 
extreme South. If this was the case, and if the ruins at Mohenjo Daro, etc., are of Dravidian 
origin they would probably have entered Sindh before 3000 b.c. Unfortunately, nothing 
is known, so far, concerning the linguistic affinities of the Dravidian languages ; that any 
connection could be established with the Sumerian seems quite improbable.^3 

Very little sfeems to be known concerning the religion of the Mu^dft tribes proper, as 
they were at an early time either Dravidianized or drawn under the ban of Brahmanism. 
But there is no reason to think that it did not consist in a crude form of animism. We may 
indeed well suggest that these aborigines lived in an eternal awe of hideous and blood-thirsty 
demons and ghosts, whom they tried to satisfy by frequent libations of blood and also 
by not unfrequent human sacrifices. The Khonds of Sambalpur, whose horrible Merilh- 
sacrifice is so well known from the descriptions of Campbell and Macpherson, are, no doubt, 
Dravidianized Munclas.'^^ At this sacrifice the Khonds cut the living human scapegoat 
into slices wliich they buried in the fields from which they expected an abundant harvest. 
This is apparently a very old type of sacrifice and is, no doubt, originally connected with 
the myth of the PurumsUhta (Rigveda, X, 90), according to which a primordial being is cut 
up, and out of its remnants is produced the whole creation.*^ ^ For, in my opinion, a myth 
of that description presupposes a similar rite. 

10 Ayas in Rigveda seems to mean only “copper” — bronze scarcely seems to have existed in India 
(c/. CHI., T, p. 614)— and has only more lately came to mean “iron,” which was earlier called iydmcm 
ayah. There is no doubt that the Indo-Eur. word underlying Skt. ai/a-s, Avestan ayah^ Latin aes and 
Gothic aiz, also meant only “copper.” Whether it was originally a loan-word from some Mediterranean 
language (c/. Ipsen, Indogermanische Forschungen^ vol, XLI. p. 175) is undecided and irrelevant. 

11 Personally I should feel inclined to think that this invasion took place about 2000 -1800 b.c. (c/. 
HwlleiinvS'.C./S'., vol. IV, p. m 

Of these discoveries the present writer knows only through articles in the TimeSt The IlluBtmted 
London News (September-October 1924, February-March 1926), and the article of Mr. S. K. Chatterji in 
Modem Eeview, 1924, p. 666 sq., {of. Professor S. L^vi, J.A. 1925 : I, 2Wsq,). To try, with Professor 
Konow (Festgabe Jacobs', p. 259 sq.), to connect these discoveries with the chronology of the Aryan invasion 
i« apparently impossible. ( 

13 Br. P. O. Schrader in Zeitachrift fiir Indologie u. Irmistih, vol. Ill, p. 81 tries to connect the 
Dravidian with Finno-Ugrian languages ; but this seems fanciful. 

14 Of . IRnBmll, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, IJJ, /g. 4H aq. 

16 That the author of the PurusasMta thought of a real sacrifice, and not a symbolic one, is clear from 
verse 16 : dend yad . . . ahadhnan purusam ^aium and other passages. Of, %he present writer’s work 
Ir^i««r (Stockholm 1926), p. 688 
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But it is also a well estabUshed fact that the Khonds performed the Meriah-sacrifice 
in order to alleviate the wickedness and dangerousness of the Earth goddess. The idea of 
her being of a malign nature originates in the habit of the Indian aborigines of burying their 
dead in the earth, which thus'* became the abode of the malignant ghosts. Sacrificial fire 
as well as the fire of cremation are both Aryan innovations in India, 

No old documents are preserved concerning the religion of the Dravidians proper, »» 
The descriptions that we possess all date from the three last centuries. But they give 
us the picture of a religion so very primitive that we cannot well doubt that it must have 
been mainly the same for thousands of years. Brahman influences which can be traced 
at certain points can easily be eliminated. 

This religion is awe-inspiring and terrifying, a religion of eternal and illimited fright, 
like those known from certain parts of Africa. Man is always surrounded by a countless 
crowd of evil and nearly always female demons and ghosts, the wicked dangerous spirits 
of the dead buried in the earth. 20 These malignant beings prove their existence by plagues 
and epidemics amongst men and cattle, by famines and all sorts of harassings ; and it is 
only a continuous pouring out, drinking and smearing with blood that can avert their horrible 
assaults. 

The gods of the Dravidians are, above all, the female grArmdevatds, the she-devils of 
small-pox, plague, etc. The greatest amongst them is Kali, the black, blood-smeared, corpse- 
devouring goddess, who has long ago been adopted by Brahmanism as the wife of Siva. These 
deities are adored either in the shape of rude logs or stones, or in that of rather crude idols 
that are put up in the open air or in the shelter of small and unpresuming looking temples. 
Some of these deities seem always to have been theriomorphic, and among these Hanuman, 
Ganesa and some of the avatdrs of Vishnu were, even at an early date, adopted by Hinduism 
and turned into great gods. 

A modern student of Dravidian religion points out that male ghosts generally do not 
develop into gr&mademtds, and that the Dravidians worship only the dead, never the living 
—above all, of course, the spirits of those who during life-time have given proof of an evil 
character. The great prominence of the female element in Dravidian religion must stand 
in psychological connection with the domineering position of woman in South Indian 
genealogy and family organisation. And we can even find instances of women playing the 
part of priests in Dravidian religious ceremonies.®® 

Bishop Whitehead and Elmore tell us of the great .sacrifices which are at times celebrated 
in various parts of the Madras Presidency, and at which hundreds of buffaloes and thousands 

le OJ. Ctooke, mUore, XKX, 

1,7 Therefore the habit of Suttee cannot be attributed to the Dravidians, fotxt belongs to the 
Northern races. 

IS By “Dravidians’* must here be imderstood the inhabitants of Southern India. That they are 
racially original Dravidians oannpt be proved. 

Is The oldest sources are relations of Jesuit Fathers, nearly all unedited. Inportant enough are the 
works of the missionary Ziegenbalg of which the largest has just been edited by Professor Caland (1 925), and 
the Halle missionary reports. The recent works of Elmore and Bishop Whitehead contain miich valnafole 
material though the authors’ own conclusions are mostly open to doubt. 

20 Elmore Dravidian Qods in Modem Bindti^sm, p. U9n. quite correctly remarks that Dravidian 
religion is not yet “ ancestor-worship “ but only a “ cult of the malignant dead.” Of. I.c., pp. 51 .62 sq., 
nAUsq. 

21 0/. Elmore, PP* 69, 149. 

22 Priests are acting masked in female dress (Elmore, |,C., pp. 25, 35, 42); c/. also the peculiar functions 
of the so-called Mdtakgt p. 29 sg.) Of. also Crooke, Folk4(rre, XXX, 301. That the imtriarchate 
waa unknown to the Aryans is correotly pomted out by Rose, I.4., L, 31 sq. 
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of sheep and fowls are butchered ; the blood is to be seen flowing in streams. But quite 
apart, from these Iiec.atombs bloody sacrifices are quite common, and in the centre of the 
Dra^ndian cult stands the bufialo sacrifice which is performed in disgusting forms Tradi- 
tionally it is connected with the slaughter of Mahisasura, but it has far less abstract connec- 
tions with a human sacrifice that was previously performed according to the same ritual 23 
Still more horrid Ls the slaughtering of sacrificial animals by impaling them on sharp stakes 
which IS practised on certain occasions (of. Elmore, l.c., p. 25 ). 24 Another sort of animal 
sacrifice is the burying up to its neck of a pig, after which cattle are driven over its head until 
it is trodden to death ; and it is weU testified that the Lambadis formerly used to perform 
human sacrifices in this homble way. 

The Dravidian sacrifices generaUy are characterized by the fact that the sacrlficers use. 
the blood in one way or other, smear their idols or themselves with it, or pour it on boiled, 
rice, which is then used for a common meal. On the smearing with blood something more” 
will be said later, on. The comm, on partaking of the sacrificial blood has generally, and, 
not nil natural,! j, bee:n .looked upon as a sort of sacrame,ntal meal ; but in the opinion of the- 
present w,rite,r suck a v.iew cannot be upheld. Sacramental meals, as far as I can see, are^ 
quite ^u,iik,iiowii to .Dravidian religious ideas. On the other hand it seems obvious that the 
partaking of the l),lood, the use of the entrails as a sort of garland and other seemingly 
sense^iess rites ail tend to the common goal of 'that religion : to protect oneself from the 
ghosts, to obtain renewed powers in the eternal strife with the devilish foes by partakiir'.;^ 
of the strengthenmg l)lood. ‘ 

Let us now compare the re,ligion of the Arya,ns as we ki.iow it from the Rigveda and 
that of the aboriginal tribes as we have tried to reconstruct it he,re. We shall see then 
that all the l,ca<img ideas are totally opposed to each other, and also that, through the condi- 
tions created by the Aryan invasion and conquest, the two religions came to stand against each 
other as the religions of the upper and lower classes of society. But, as always, the lower 
classes were by far the more numerous. It was apparently impossible to convert them 
all to the Aryan religion, which, by the way, in wholly new surroundings soon lost some of 
its most characteristic features ; and for that reason the Aryan Brahmanism ^8 already at 
an early date began to compromise, and thus created the most heterogeneous religion in the 
world, which, for want of abetter term, we call Hinduism. As the Brahmans then got more 
and more people to adopt the caste-system and declared numerous local godlings to be 
apparitions of Vishnu or Siva or the originally foreign KM, Hinduism spread over even wider 
areas. Wo can still observe it spreading amongst primitive tribes, e.g., in the Central Pro- 
vinces. 


Of. Elmore, l.c., p. 120. Connected with human sacrifices is also the brutal ceremony called “hook- 
swinging.*’ It is frequently mentioned by older authorities, and is still practised at times accoiding to 
Powell, XXV, 1.47 , 

Impalement was a common punishment in the indigenous Indian penal law, which was often charac- 
terised by a moat horrid brutality. The well-known stories about the impaling of thousands of Jain monks 
by a Pflndya king in the seventh century a.i>. are undoubtedly historical. Many authorities have made it 
clear that on a primitive stage human sacrifice and capital punishment are hot strictly separated, and 
thus we may conclude that human sacrifice has also been performed by means of impalement- 

25 Of, Dubois, Bmdu Manners^ 3rd ed., p. 70 ; Thurston, CmUa and Tnbea of S- India, vol. IV, p. 
226 ; Elmore»i.c., p. 47 

28 The extravagant idea of Slater, The Dravidian Mementin Hindu Culture, p. 53 according to 
which Brahmanism should bean especially Dravidian institution, lias been excellently refuted by Dr. 
l^amett, JHAS,, 1924, p. 486. In Indian religions Brahmanism is what cm, with the greatest Certainty, 
foe token as an Aryan institution. ■ 
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Hinduism has taken over temples and idols from the non-Air’yan religions., Also several 
■of its now popular deities as, e,g,, Ganesa^^ and ills ''brother''” Skanda or Subrahmanya 
certainly have then' origin in very modest surroundings. The popular Hinduism lias also 
abolished the old fire ritual, the Vedic sacrifices and the preparation of the sacred beverage 
(Soma), and introduced quite new cults. The idols, inside aiM.! outside the temples, are 
adored by a certain series of ceremonies which are comprised under the name puja. This 
word occupies a central position within the dictionary of Hinduism, and it may be well worth 
the while to try to throw some light on its origin and original meaning. 

11 . 


Few scholars seem to have been tempted to find out the etymology of pujd ; and this 
seems rather fortunate considering the way m which research in Sanskrit etymology is 
carried on by many comparative philologists. To them the two St. Petersburg dictionaries 
seem wholly adequate means for dealing with Sanskrit etymology, and every word that is 
found in those books is uncritically taken into account as being a Sanskrit one. A 
method like that is scarcely apt to achieve many lasting results ; but it is greatly in favour 
with a certain set of philologists, who either will not or cannot take the trouble of learning 
what Sanskrit ” and Indian philology really mean. ^ 


The word stands quite alone within the Sanskrit dictionary ; the verbal root p 
(pujayati) is with every probability secondary in comparison, with the noun. Both words 
are used many times already by Yaska and Pacini and consequently belonged to th (3 com- 
mon dictionary of the dvijas in the sixth century b.g. 

The late Professor Bartholomae^^ tried to establish a connection between pujd and an. 
Old Iranian bax^dja which would be the origin of Persian balMudcm. " to be gracious, to 
forgive.’’ 29 Again Horn, N eupersische Etymologie, p. 74 sq.^ tried to connect it with Persian 
pdzis " repentance.” Neither of these suggestions is very attractive ; and we need 
not further discuss them here, as it will presently be seen that we do not claim for pm an 
Indo-Iranian or Aryan origin. 

Already IongagoGunderfc2i)Jfff.,vol. XXIII, p.528, and Kittel Katinada-Eitgluh Die- 
ticmiry, p. xli, derived the word pujd from a Dravidian verbal root which occura in Tamil 
as 'pugu-, in Kanarese as pusu^^. This root means to smear, to put on sticky substances, 
to daub, to paint ’ and is, according to the abovenamod authors, the source also of Sanskrit 
puata{Jca). This explanation is correct asfar as pusta- “ model, cast ” is concerned a word 
that the lexicographers often explain by lepya “clay figure, whitewash.” Clay figures 
of gods which are prepared for certain occasions and then again destroyed are quite common 
in Dravidian culte. ^ Agam the Sanskrit word pmtaka- “ manuscript, book ” has been 

evidently shown by the late Gauthiot32 to be of Iranian origin. 


27 The humorous-loofaug pot-beUied god was originally not a p.^pitiou.s, but a disa.n..oubl<- and 
dangerous ^mg, whose anger had to be constantly averted, just as that of other non -Aryan '^io.nons Xt 
IS cunoi^ that we do not find it emphasized that he is adored not because he averts evil but because if he 

ri"cf by Jaequet. neUgio. MaUl 
told « W ill! ' PP- 21. 293. In the latter work (p. 292 «e-) we are 

t^d about Idols of Ga^esa with trunk turned rightwards as being very dangerous and tein- ndoll only 

SptS^h^ -criflJlenerflly consisted of; .Sy S 

.on ” - ”>• '• « ““ “ 
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Correct as seems to be the etymology given by Gundert and Kittel, they have not taken 
the trouble to give any detailed explanation of it. As the present wTiter feels convinced 
■of the correctness of their derivation and wholly appreciates the importance of the word 
pujd for the history of Hinduism, he will try presently to show how the word has come 
to its present meaning. 

III. 

Ill the Hindu temple service of our days the idols are treated like earthly monarclis aad 
dignitaries^^. In the morning one ^vakes them with the sounding of bells, instruments 
and. Iiymn&j j ust as in the Sanskrit literature the king is wakened up by the vciitdlihojS with song 
•and iiistriiincntal inusic^^. Xheii they are bathed, smeared with sandal-powder, ointmentSj 
etc., dressed, fed and adored with incense, perfumes, betel, etc.; at times they are taken 
for an outing, or to visit their neighbours in other temples, and in the evenmg lamps are 
swung in front of them, and the devadcists perform their dances before the idol ere it is ao^ain 
brought to rest. 

In this dally life of the idols the series of rites called pujd occupies the central part. Its 
separate parts are sair! by the good old Abbe Duboises to be fifteen, while Mrs. Stevenson, 
in her excellent book,'^^^ enumerates and extensively describes sixteen of them. This very 
detailed pujd is, however, a characteristic of the present Hinduism, which has long been 
regulated by the Brahmans, and is highly artificial, though primitive elements can be observ- 
ed within it. So we must try to find out which of these many rites can be considered to 
be the primitive and original pujd. 

The different sitcrifieial meals, which are offered to the gods as mivedya and after that 
generally eaten by the w'orshippers as prasdda, can be left wholly out of consideration. That 
one offers meals to the gods and idols is a common habit all over the earth, and nothing 
would lead us to believe that this is the chief constituent of the p^djd. But the influence 
of Bralimanism lias made these meals vegetarian, which they certainly were not during earlier 
times. We may also dispense ourselves from considering certain other elements in the 
present pdjd, Wliat is, however, its most characteristic part is undoubtedly the washing 
of the idol (or the sprinkling of the lingo) with water or with honey, curds, sugared water, etc., 
and the smearing or daubing it with certain ointments, powders or oily substances^ which are 
generally of a> hrilliant red or yellow colour. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘CVlElUJB lH8C3a:iFTIC)NirM. iKillCARUM. Vol. I. lasORIP- 

TioNS OF Asoka. New Edition. By E. Hui/ezsoh, 
Ph.B. With 56 Plates. Printed for the Govern- 
ment of India at tlio Clarendon Press» 1935. 

Of the making of books dealing with the age of 
tlie Mauryos and tlio A^okan inscriptions there is 
no end. The present volume, which is likely to be 
the most authoritative edition of the Edicts yet 
published, was in process of being printed when 
the outbreak of war in 1914 put a stop to all 
such work. Preparations for publication were re- 
sumed in 1920 and have eulnxinated in the appear- 
ance of this fine volume, which does credit to the 
-author and his' eolaborators. Th©' volume con- 


sists of ail exhaustive Introduction, describing 
fully each of the A^okan inscriptions, and chaptem 
on Aioka himself, his empire, his conversion, Ms 
dkarma, and the grammars of the various groups of 
inscriptions. Then follow the Texts and Transla- 
tions, accompanied by excellent collotype reproduc- 
tions of negatives made from estampages, whicli are 
as perfect as human ingenuity can make them. In 
the case of the Sh^hb^zgarhi and Mtnsehr^ edicts 
they are the first ever made which admit of photo- 
graphic reproduction . 

Space forbids my discussing the details of Br. 
Hultzsch's work ; but I notice on page xxxviii of the 
Introduction that while deciding definitely that the 


In Tamil the temple is, consequently, called KC^il “ royal house.” 

34. C], KtmliLya od. Jolly, p. 24, 4 : ta>p> (rJUriSM^e). Uryaghosem pratiiuddha^. 

95 Hindu Manners, p. 147 wy. o/ ^<6 Twice-horn, p. 368 «?. 
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Pitmifcaa’ or Pitenikas caimioli be identified with 
til© mhabitants of Pratislit^na or Paith^ii on the 
Godavari, he yet regards them as a distinct tribe 
or people. Presumably, therefore, he does not accept 
Dr. Bhaiidarkar’s ingenious suggestion that this 
word, used in conjunction with Ratliikas ' and Bh6j- 
as, is . an adjective signifying * ‘ hereditary.” The 
\'-eIwija© and plat-es are excellently printed, 

S. M. Edw^uides. 


JOCTENAL OF INDIAN HlSTOIiY, vol. IT, part IT. 
Serial No. 11. 'Edited by 'Peo:f. S. KniSHNASWAMi 
AiyanO'AB, Madras, 1925. 

The September (1925) issue of the Journal of 
Indian History contains some- notable articles. 
Mr. Radha Kianud Mookerji, in a thoughtful 
commiHucation entitled Later Gupta Hiatorij 
and Ghfonology, touches on the same question as 
that raised by Mi’. T. G. Aravamuthan in his TM 
Kdvirif the Mauhhans and the Sangam, dealing 
with the days of Harslia, and the two* aspects 
thereof may well be read together. 

In the next article, Pulakesi and Ehusru II, by 
Prof. R, C. Majumdar, we have one of those reversals 
of old ideas which are so trying to old scholars in 
relation to Indian history, but to which they camiot 
object, as it is in this way that true ancient history 
is hammered out. Wo are now asked to believe 
that it was not PuJakosin II the Chalukya that 
received the well known embassy from the Sasanian 
Khusm II of Persia, but his contemporary and 
enemy Harsha of Kanauj. Pi-of. R. C, Majumdar 
produces much cogent evidence in support of the 
new view, which of course upsets the well-known 
interpretation of a famous picture at Ajanta. 

Then, in a remarkable paper by Dewan Bahadur 
L. D. Swaroikannu Kllai there are produced seven 
new facts concerning Indian Astrology such as only 
h© could bring forward. Her© we have a paper 
that all students of Indian chronology should studj^ 
There are other useful papers in this issue, but the 
mere mention of those above alluded to shows that 
the editor of this Journal m keeping it up to a high 
mark, 

R. 0 . Tempujj. 


MEMOIitS OF THE AEOHiEOLOaiOA.L ’ SXTBVBY OF 

IMDIA. Uos. IS, 20, aad 27. Government of 
India. Calcutta. 1925. 


These three Memoirs exemplify the wide sec 
of the work performed by the ArchseologicalSnrt 
of India. The first. No. 16, by Dr. E. H. Hank 
deals with “The Drawing of Geomet 
m Saracenic Art,” and explains with t 
l^of excellent diagrams the plan and constri 
taonal method, not only of the patterns formed ^ 
texagonal and octagonal bases, which are compa, 
^veVeasy to draw, but also of the important ty 
orpattemsm Saracenic art which the aulh 


styles goometricai aralxsaquc.” Dr. Hankin' 
explains that the method of constructing th«j 0 Htter' 
patterns has long l>eou forgoiien, but that by a 
lucky chance ho diseovorotl in a small Turkish 
bath attached to Dai’s paUen in Pathpur 

Sikri the faint romairi3 of the polygiuis wiiidi form 
the actual eonsfcructiun linos of this cfasK of pattern. 
Evidently the origimd artist, wiA(‘n h > fjornpleted 
his decoration of t'ho eaj\*loss]y forgot to 

obliterate his eonstna^t Ion lijirs*, whicli ihus after a 
lapse of tlneo and a. hoii iv-utmx's o‘ 1 or the only 
clue hitherto obtaiiiofi to jI.m* /.ud often 

beautiful docoratious uJiioh inguJsh Muslim 
architecture. Dr. ManlJu's memoir luw Ix^oii edited 
by Mr. Blakiston, who lies ineinded among the 
illustrations two piiofcogra, ph.-i of iho Gluh jit Awi, 
showing the designs whie!) Dr. .Hankiji furnished 
tor its interior decors-itioju as I ho nuailt of }d>; 
■investigations into this Iv, piiUi of t^immikr 
art. 

Tlio soeorid Memoir, No. 20. enOwKlV-s nn inquirv 
into “The Origin and Cult of Tani' ” t:>y "Mi*. Hiril- 
nanda Shfistri, who revi(3ws htu' puHitiou'nad <duime- 
teristias in Brabmanicai uiythology, in inaeriptionai 
records, in Taiitric* litoratun*, in »hil/ui works, jn 
Buddhism, and in seiiipture, and thonco deduces 
the conclusion tlnrt this god<losa is of Uuddhist 
origin and was first introdmoii into India from 
Tibcitwfd Nepal, and that originally she W4is a goddoas 
of navigation, invoked to grant a mk) emming of 
rivers and also protesetion from floods. Her worship 
commenced about the fifth fjontury A.ix and hod 
become very popular by the Hoventh eontury, whan 
sho was introduced ae a minor deity into iho Ifindu 
panthcion, Theniaftor sho gradually mao 'to the 
position of the goermd MahilvidyA».-the cliief ' deity 
for the salvation of men from the iroublea of this 
mundane existonco. The Memoir cmntiyng several 
good illustrations of images of the goddesR. 

The third Memoir, No. 27. by Mr. Charles Buroisei- 
le, contains reprodiicticne, one coloured and thoregt 
in black and white, of the pictures in a Burmese-** 
parabaih or foldingdiook, depicting The Pageant 
of King Mindon, leaving his Palace oti a visit to- 
the Kyauktawgyi Buddha • image at ^Eaadalay 
(1865).”^ The author explains that the document,, 
from which the plates are reproduced, is a ram one, 
and is * * one of the few extant specimens, well and 
carefully executed, of pure Burmese Art, bafor©-- 
that art became sensibly influenced by western 
models and technique a few decades afterwards/’ 
The pictures present a display of tho Burmew© 
standing army at Mandalay in full dress, together 
with princes, princessos, minister^ and elephante,, 
'horses, war-ehariots and so forth- — and ©aeh pfctiir«?> 

18 accompanied by an explanatory commentary, 
n Mef,. the Memoir provides a most interesting 
mdelight on the' pomp and idrcumstanc© of the 
uo^ of Mandalay in the ninttmsnth century, 

■ ' S. M. ]8nwAM>»s, 
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MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY IN THE GWALIOR STATEA 

By RAMSINGH SAKSENA. 

(Continued: from vol, LV, page 5.) 

II. — A Persian Inscription from Narwar Fort. 


I. 


Tli'iR inscription, being one of the epigraphical finds of the Gwalior Government, is now 
preserved in the Archceological Museum at Gwalior, and is edited from a photographic re- 
production. It w'as picked up lying about loose in the compound of the shrine of Shto 
Madar^ on the hill fortress of Narwar. 

n. 


Narwar^, or classically Nalpur is traditionally supposed to be the home of R^ja Nala 
of Nisadha whoso romantic love for Damayantl as related in the MalMMraia, is familiar 
to every Hindu. It lies 25° 39" north and 77° 56" east and though once a flourishing place 
on the route between Delhi and the Deccan, it decayed rapidly since the construction of 
new roads and railways which have carried the traffic elsewhere. It is now reached from 
Shivapuri, the summer-resort of the Gwalior Government by a main road of twenty-five 
mPes in length which passes through the delightful valley of the Sindh river amidst charming 


jungle. 

The inscription is engraved on a piece of white sandstone not available locally, and 
measures 2 ft. 2 in. X 1 ft. 6|in. There are lOJ lines written horizontally, and 2 vertically on the 
margin on the right and read from top to bottom. The first six lines and those on the margin 
are in Arabic prose written in Naskh character and are quotations only from the holy 
texts. The last four lines are in Persian poetry written in Nastaliq characters and constitute 
the record proper. These contain seven verses covering 3^ lines, and refer to the construction 
of a mosque by Dil&war Khan in the reign of Muhammad Shah ’Adil in 960 a.h., and the 
remaining half of the fourth line gives the names of the composer and the writer. The half 
line near the bottom contains the values of the letters employed in the chronogram according 
to the Abjad system, as well as the year in words — a practice not commonly resorted to. 

Of the persons named, the king is Muhammad Sh^h ’Add, who ruled from 1552 to 1564 
A.D., and has been styled ' ’A(lili ’ by Firishta. He was the third king of the Sur dynasty 
of the early Sultftns of Delhi. Dilawar Kh^u, by whose order the mosque had been built, 
is mentioned as (Ndib) viceroy, presumably of Narwar. Sayyid Ahmad and Nazir Shattan 
are the composer and the writer respectively of the record, and need hardly be looked lor 
in History. Suffice it to say that they came from a Muhammadan sect of the Shattanas, 
to which belonged the famous Saint Muhammad Ghaus of GwaKor, and may have hved 

at Narwar as religious teachers. ' ; ^ \ - - 


r See ante, vol. LV, pp. 4-5. . . u ..i. * 

3 Shrinesof Shah Madar are met with everywhere, probably in commemoratmn of a wsrt by that 

saint of > 

s For detailed description of mrwaYsee a4^«.. vol. n.P. 307, and ^ 
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t <‘ viu»ajA” (Two bundled). Tins expressioB is not employed rarely. 
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Translation. 

The Arabic portion needs hardly any translation as the quotations, besides being very 

weU-known, have no bearing on the main record, and I content myself by giving the reference 

to these quotations : — 

1. Usual invocation from the Qur’dn, Stpdra X, Buq’at 3. 

2. Stpdra XI, Buq‘at 2. 

3. The Mishkat Sharif, an Hadis. 

4. 5, and part of 6. Sl/p&ra III, Buq‘cit 1 or Ait-ul-kursi. 

Remainder of 6. Closing dictum of Qw dn. 

Lines on the margin. St^dra XV, Buq‘at, 1. 

At the end of the Unes on the margin. ‘ Amil (engraver) Khanjahan son of (Muiiavvar ?). 

7, verse 1. God be thanked, for the world is like the garden of Rizwan (Eden) 
on account of Muhammad Shlh ’Add who is the Lord of the age. 

7, verse 2. Probably the empyreal firmament is his throne and the angels, his 
anay. In appearance, the garden of the world is Paradise and he its Rizwan. 

8, verse 3. Dil&war Rha.n, the chief among the Idng’s viceroys, caused this mosque 
to be built, which is like a place of shelter for the favoui-ites (of God). 

8, verse 4. Infidelity has been subdued and Islam, has triumphed because of him. 
The idols have bowed (to him) and the temples have been laid waste on account of him. 

9, verse 6. The temples have been razed to the ground along with their founda- 
tions and the mosques and worship-houses are flowing with his riches. 

9, verse 6. Sayyid Ahmad bears a testimony, by God, that in point of kindness 
and generosity, he (king) is the chief among God’s favourites. 

10, verse 1. The sages inquired of me the date of the construction. The divine 
inspirator inspired me to say, “ It is the injunction of Dilawar Khhn ” ( 

Remainder of 10. Composed by Sayyid Ahmad, son of Vali Husain Khalifa. Writer of 
record Nazir Shattari (a successor to, or descendant of) defender of universe Shekh Muham- 
mad Ghaus. 

11, == j = 8, = 20, = 40. 8 -f 20 -f 40 = 08. i = 4, 

J = 30, I = 1, j != 6, j = 200. 4 + 30 -f 1 -f 6 -h 200 = 241. cjtA = ^ = 600, 

I = 1, ID = 50. 600 -1-1 50 = 651. = 68 -j- 2^1 -|- 661 = 960: 

960 A.H. = 1552 A.D. 

III. 

As remarked above, the inscription has not been picked up in situ, yet the absence of 
any other Muhammadan centre in the near vicinity safely assigns it to Narwar. Taking it 
to belong to Narwar, it points to a new fact, viz., the presence of a Muhammadan governor 
at Narwar— a fact which has not hitherto been found in any of the records. All agree that 
except for an insignificant loss of possession during the invasion of ambitious Musalman 
emperors, the Hindus held Narwar' independently or as federates of Delhi up to the 19th 
century a.I). when it passed to Sindia. Sikandar L6di, who personally occupied Narwar 
nearly half a century before the writing of this epigraph, gave the fort to Raja Gaja Singh,‘> 
a Kachwaha, thus restoiing the fortress to the oiiginal owners. The Kachwahas held and 
ruled over Narwar peacefully up to the 19th century without even being disturbed by an attack 
from outside. How the governorship desbended upon Dilawar Khan, as mentioned in the 
inscription, baffles all explanation and necessitates further research. 

{To be CoTdimied.) * 


8 vol. II, p. 307, 
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VEDIO STUDIES. 

By a. VENKATASUBBIAH, M,A„ Ph.D. 

(Continued from page 66.) 

3. Svasara. 

attempts .so far ma J at the elucidation of the meaning of this word are not satis- 
factory. The author of the Vedio w has mentioned this word three times— once (1, 9) 

as a synonym of aim, day, once (3, 4) as a synonym of grim, dwelling, and once (4, 2) without 
mentionmg any meaning. The deficiency in this last instance is made good by Yiska who has 
interpreted it alias. This meaning okas is repeated by Uvata and Mahidhara in their 
commentary on VS. 26, 11 md by Devar^ja in bis commentary on the Nighantu, S^yana 
on the other hand, has, in his EV. commentary, made use not only of the meanings ahas 
and grJia (with suitable modifications, as for instance, ydgdhan 9, 94, 2 ; MUya 2, 19, 2 ; 
gosUlia 2, 2, 2, etc.) but has in addition interpreted the word as dditya in 5, 62, 2, as mdrga 
in 6, 68, 10, and as Mra in 1, 34, 7 ; see Geldner, Ved. Studien, 3, 111. 

Roth has assigned to this word the meanings (1) Hiirde, Stall ; (2)Gewolmter Ort, Wohn- 
platz, Wohnung, Nistplatz der Vogel ; that is to say, he has confined himself to the meanm<^ 
grha and rejected the meaning aim. This meaning, however, hardly yields good sense iS 
many of the passages where the word occurs; and Geldner has, therefore, in his article on this 
word ( Ved. Studien, 3, 110 ff.), investigated anew its meaning, and starting with the assump- 
tion that it means both a place and a time of day (as declared by the author of the MgJiantu), 
has come to the conclusion that scasam means (1) Prilhtrieb, Morgenweide ; the time before 
«a^n^7£l■«a wlienthe cows graze freely on the pasture ; (2) Friihausflug aus dem Nest, die Mor- 
genatzuug ivith regard to birds; and (3) die Friihmesse, Priihlibation, and, upadaMianena. 
all the threo savandni or libations.* This interpretation is approved of by Macdonnell 
(see his Vedio Index, s.v. ahan, go, smaara) and apparently by Oldenberg also who 
translates (It V . N oten 1 , 260) 3, 60, 6c as ‘ Diese Weiden bieten sieh dir dan’ Hillebrandt, 
on the other hand, translates (Lieder des BV., p. 80) 5, 62, 2c as ‘ Ihr macht alle Milch- 
strome des (himmliscben) Stalles strotzen ’ and seems therefore still to follow Roth in 
bis interpretation of the word. 

It seems to me that the translations given above of 3, 60, 6 and 5, 62, 2 by Oldenberg 
and Hillebrandt are hardly satisfactory. Nor are Geldner ’s translations (given m bis BV. 
UbcTSclzuTig) of 1, 34, 7cd ('Drei Entfernungen bommt ihr Wagenlenker Asvin her zu Priih* 
messo wie der Windbancb zur Friihweide % 2, 19, 2cd Gdass die Labsale der Fliisse forteil- 
ten wio Vogel zu den Futterplatzen ’) and 3, 60, 6cd ( ‘ Dir stehen diese [Soma-] weiden zur 
Verfiigung auf Geheiss der Getter und nach den Satzungen des Menschen ’) any better : they 
indicate that the meanings proposed by Geldner for the word svasara are not correct 
and that they need to be revised. 

The reason for such incorrectness, too, is not far to seek. Geldner has begun bis ex- 
position ( Ved^ Studien, 3, 111) with the observations (1) that the verses 2, 34, 8 idhenur m 
^Msve. Bvasaresfm pinvate; 2, 2, 2 : abJii ivd nalciir usliaso vavdiire ^gne vatsa^p na svasaresJiu 
(Ihenmah : 8, 88, 1 : abhi vatsam m svasareshu dhernva indram girbhir navdmaJie ; 9, 94, 2 : 
dhiyah pinvdndh avmafB na gdva rldyanitr abM vdvaira indum show that the cows ooze with 
milk and low for their calves at the time or place of svasara, and (2) that the verses 1, 186, 5: 
sUum na pipijushtva veti sindhuh and 2, 16, 8 : dhenur na vaisam yavasasya pipyuski show 
tAt the milch-cow longs for and returns to her calf when she ispipyusU or yavasasya pipyusM. 

a III his MV. MoBBUr^ Geldaor gives two meanmgs only, ‘Fruhweido, Fruhatzung, fig^ fiir die Morgen- 
libation 1, 3, 8 ; 2, 34, 5 ; 8, 90, 1 ’ for this word. It is nncertain whether he has given up the other 
meanings or merely abstained from reproducing them here as being (in his opinion) inappropriate in the 
verses referred to* 
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These observations are unexceptionable ^ ; and when taken into consideration along with 
the statement in Tait. Br. 1, 4, 9, 2 : (taswdt trir aJinah pasavah prerate | prdtah samgave 
sdyam) that the cows went out to graze thrice a day, prdtah, samgave and sdyam, they point 
to the conclusion that the cows returned home from the pasture thrice a day oozing with milk 
and longing and lowing for their calves. Similarly, Geldner’s further observation (p. 113) 
that svasara denotes the time when the cows roam about and freely graze on the pastures 
(sva’Sara\ supposing that it is correct, points, when taken in conjunction with the above 
statement of the Tait. Br., to the conclusion that there are three periods of time in each day 
which can be denoted by the word svasara, and not one period only, that preceding the 
samgava time, as stated by Geldner. 

Now, what are the three times of the day when the cows were driven out to graze ? It 
has been remarked, in this connection, by Macdonell (Vedic Index, s. v. go, note 4) that the 
exact sense of the above-mentioned passage of the Tait. Br. (1, 4, 9, 2) is obscure and that 
' strictly speaking, the cows were driven out from the cattleshed in the morning, spent the 
heat of the day in the Saingavini, were then driven out during the evening to graze and finally 
came or were driven home.’ That is to say, the cows were, according to him, driven out to 
graze twice only in the day — in the morning before samgava, and in the afternoon after samgava, 
and not thrice. This view seems to me to be untenable, and I am disposed to think that the 
statement of the Tait.Br. is correct and that the cows were driven out to graze thrice a day- 
in the morning (prdtah), in the samgava time (samgave), and in the evening (sdyam), that is to 
say, in the latter part of the night (pascimardtra) before the morning-mUking, in the late 
morning after the morning-milking, and in the afternoon some time after the 6‘<zm^am-milking, 
and that they returned or were driven home from the pasture before the morning -milking, 
before the ^af^gram-milking, and before the evening-milking respectively. Compare also 
Bhatta-Bh4skara’s comment (p. 235) tas^ndd aJinas trih prerate pasavas carandrtham pratish* 
ihante prdtah samgave sdyam ca on this passage. 

The return home of the milch-cows has been described frequently by the later Sanskrit 
classical writers from whose writings I reproduce here some passages on this subject : 

1. updratdh pcbicimardtrigocardd apdrayantah patitum javena gdm | 

tarn utsuMi cakrur avekshanotsuJcam gavdm gandh prasnutaptvaraudhasah [j 

KiratS^rjuniya 4, 10. 

2. nirvdti vdsare astdcala-kuta- hirUe rticula’manjari-bhdmsi tejdmsi muncaii 
viyan-muci martci-mdlini divasa-vilwti-pratydgatam prasnuta-stanam stanam* 
dhaye dhayati dhenu-vargam udgata-kshtram kshudhitadarmha'-vrdte 

Hnrshacarita (Nir^ayasagara ed*, p. 80)« 

3. anirdyd Nandini ndma dhemr dvavrte vandi\\ 


bhuvam koshnena kmdodhnt medhyendvabhrthdd api j 
prasravendbhivarshantt vatsdlokapravartind || 

Raghuvaihsa (1, 82-84)* 

4* sa micikth pratyaham dtapdnte pratyuktaghoshd iva vatsanddaih | 

madhuni vamiadhvanibMh prayamhari nindya bJmyo ^pi nivdsahMmim \\ 

YMavS^bhyudaya 4, 89. 

0 Except that, as regards the second observation, the word pipyushi, in 2, 16,8 has no connection 
withthe word 2/0^05052/0 which precedes it and which is to be construed with the reth abhydtjovrtsva. 
The cow moreover does not long for her calf when is pipyusM but becomes JJ^2/^^ [t.e., oozing %ith 
milk] when she remembers and longs for her calf or sees it j compare KirSlt^rjuniya 4, 10: updratdh 
paScimardtrigocardd apdrayantah patitum javena gdm | tarn utmkdi cakrur amkshai^otsukavrk gmdr^ gari.dh 
prasnidaptoaratidhasah and the commentator’s explanation utsukd mtsesh4tkai)>fhUdk . • • . 

prasnutapimraudhaao vcasaSrmraii>dt sramtptndpindh; Raghuvamia 1, Si : bhuvar^ koshii^ena kuu^odhni 
TiuMyen^dvahhrtJidd api | prasravei^dbMvafshanM vatsdlokapravartind; Yasastilakacampfi, 2, 184 ; hvaait 

vatsek^ha^a-hshaf^^-ksharat-stam'dherm-^ttgdha^dhdrd-dhdvyamana'-dhc^ 
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5, sayam goto ydmayamem Mddhavah 1! 
gdvas tato gosTitham upetya satvaram 
huhhdrdhoshaih pariMtasamgaidn |" 

svakdnsvakdnvatsatardnapdyayanmiihur likantyah sravad auihasam payah H 

„ . Silmad-Bhagavata 10, 13, 23-24. 

6. vimucyamdneshu sandhtjopdsmidnjali-mukuleslm. . . vighatamdneshu cakra- 

vdkamithuneshu .... mukJiainbJiavatm mathyamdmshi arnavdrnassv 
im abhyarmdarnak-a-smTidkarnamdtrnma dhenushydmm dtrgJia-mmbliMra- 
vena gopuramukheshu ‘ Ya^astilaka-eampa 2, p. 10 . 

The first of these passages describes the return home of the cows from the paScimardtri- 
gocarct, longing (utsuka) for their calves and with their udders oozing milk. PascimarStri- 
gocara means the pasture in which the cows graze in the last part of the night ; and hence 
this verse describes the return home of the cows before the prdtardoha}-^ The other passages 
refer to the return home of the milch-cows in the evening and likewise represent these cows 
as eager to rejoin their calves, lowing to them, and hastening to them {goshtJiam, upetya 
satvaram) with their udders oozing milk {prasmitastanam; prasravena; sravad audhasam payah). 

This eagerness of the cows to join their calves, their' lowing to them and their hasten- 
ing to them with udders oozing milk are features that figure also in innumerable verses of 
the EiV. that contain comparisons. Compare for instance 10, 149, 4 : vddriva vatsdm 
sumand dukdnd patir iva jdyd'm abhi no ny ctu ; 10, 7S, 4 : abJii tvd sindho iiium in 314 
mdtdro vddrd’ arshanti pdyaseva dhendvah ; 1, 38, 8 : vd.irSva vidym mimdti vatsdm na mdtd' 
sishakti; 1, 32, 2: vddrd' iva dJiendvah syd/ndamdncL dnjah samudrdff^ dva jagmur df pah ; 
1, 164, 28: gaUr amtmed dnu vatsdm misMntam mUrdUd^mm hi'm ahrnon m&'tavd' 
n\ sr kvdnam gliarmdm abJiH vdva§dndl mi'mdti mdyum pay ate pdyobMh ; 9, 86, 2 : dsrkshata 
rdthydso ydtM pfthah | dhendr nd vatsdm pdyasdbhi vajrimm. In the same way, the lowing 
of the calms for their mother-cows and the licking of the calves by the cows (see 
BJidgavata^ 10, 13, 24 cited above) are likewise referred to in many RV. verses ; compare, 
in respect of the former, 1, 164, 9 : dmtmed vatsfj dnu gd'm apasyat ; 9, 94, 4 ; tdm vdvaidnam 
matdyah sacante ; 10, 1, 2 : prd mdtf bJiyo ddhi kd 7 iikradad gdh and in respect of the latter, 3, 
^i:l, 5 ; rihdnti sdvasas pdtim \ irdram vatsdm Tid mdtdrah ; 3, 55, 13 : anydsyd vatsdm rihadt 
Mimdya; 1, 186, 7: M'sumndgd'vas tdrunam rihanti; 3, 33, 3 : vatsdm iva mdtdfd samrihdn^. 

The passages cited above describe the return home of the milch-cows in the early morning 
(before the prdtar-doha) and in the evening (before the sdyam-doha) only. I do not know 
of any which describes their return home at the samgava (before the samgava milking) ; 

but it can not be doubted that, at that time too, the milch-cows would be eager to rejoin 

The prdtardoha takas place in the morning and the cows are immediately after driven out again 
to the pasture. This pasture can not be denoted by the word pasoirmrdtri^goGaTa which means the 
pasture in which the cows graze in the last part of the night. [This is what is cfdled feu-vi^u in Tamil. 
See Timppdvai translated in Ind, Ant, vol. LV, p. 163, stanza 8. It is there referred to as being peculiar 
to buffaloes ; but the custom seems to survive even in regard to cows in some places — S.K.] 

That they did return home before the savrigava time is clearly indicated by Tait. Br., 1, 5, 3, 1 ; 
mitraspa samgavah \ tat pu%yar(b tejasvy ahah {tasrmt tarhi paiavah sarndyami and Bhatta-Bh^kara’s 
(iomment diganUshu caritvd vrajarn 8amdg<MicMYdi theTeou. 

12 This is perhaps due to the fact that while the prdtardoha and sdyamdoha are universal, the 
as well as the return home of the cows at that time, is not. Compare for instance the 
passage in the Baghuvamsa beginning with 2, 1: atha prajdndm adhipah prabhdte jdydpratigrdhUo^ 
gandhamdlydm | vandya pUa-pratihaddha-vatsdm yaiodhano dhenum rsher mumoca which states that the 
king let loose the cow in order to go and graze in the forest at daybreak after the morning-milking, and 
ending with 2, 15; samcdrap&tdni digantardni hrtvd dindnte nilaydya gantum | pracahrame paUavardgatdmrd 
prahM patangmya ca dhmuh which says that the milch-cow turned her face home in the evening 

after having roamed about all the day. It is obvious from this passage that Vasishtlxa's homadhenu did 
not return home, and was not milked, at sa^avatime. Compare also the epithet divasamhrti-prcUyd'^ 
gaiam that is applied tQ dhmumrgc^m in the Hawhacarita passage cited above. 
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their calves and would hasten to them, lowing and wildi thcvir iiddtTS o<w;ing milk. The 
oozing of milk from the cows’ udders is thus not the characteristic ol‘ a place, but of a 
tim e— the time when the milch-cows retiirn home from the pa,sture and are milked. This, 
as we have seen above, takes place three times a day— samga/oe. and say am or 
roughly, in the sandhj(% or mmw times. It is these tliree times of the day that 

are denoted by the word smsani. 

Svasam is thus approximately equivalent to sandhyd, and in tli(‘ plural, may lie said 
to be a synonym of the w^'ord trisandhya or trisJmmm, It is a Mlavdcahmabda or word 
denoting time ; and as such, it can be used in sentences to denote the time when ” 
not only in the locative case, but in the accusative and genitive cases also ; see Whitney, 
§§274c, 300a, and 302b. Compare also Gaedicke (p. 178) : Der Accusativ von Zeit- 
begrifien besagt, dassder VorgangwahrendilirerDauer, der Genitiv, dass er wahrend eines 
Theils derselben, der Locativ, dass er zwischen ihren Grenzen, der Instrumental, dass er 
mit ihrem Eintritt und Verlauf stattfindet. Daher kann die Frage ‘wie lange ’ nur 
dureh den Accusative beantwortet warden, wahrend das ' wann ’ dureh alle vier Casu3 
bestimmt werden kann 

Like the word savdhyd which, though denoting the three sandhyd times, morning, noon 
and evening, is sometimes used in the sense of ' evening ’ only (see Apte), the word svasara 
too, seems frequently to be used in the sense of 'evening.’ This seems to be the. ease in 
the verses which refer to the cows oozing milk for their calves or lowing to them. 
And likewise there seems to be no doubt that svasara means 'evening ’in verses 2, 19, 
2 and 2, 34, 5, where it is mentioned in connection with birds {vayaJj ; hmhsdh) ; for it is 
well-known that birds return to their nests in the evening and this fact is referred to in 
many passages in the later classical literature also. Compare for instance : 
dkulaS cala-patatridmldvum dravair anuditaushasa-rdgah | 
dyaydv aharidasva-vipdndus tidyatdm dina-rnuhhena dindnlah |j 

SubhlshitaratnabhandagHra (1911, p. 308, v. 27) 

paripatati payonidhau patahgah 
sarasiruMm udareslm matta-bhrhgah i 
upavana4aru-Jcotare vihangas 
taruni-janesJiu ianaism7iair anaiigahW 

Ibid. (v. 45) 

dvdsotsuha’paJcshinah kalarulam krdmanti vrksMlaydn 

dhaUe cdrunatdm goto ravir asdv astdcalam cumbati | 

Ibid. (p. 309, V. 68) 

apardlina-sitalatarena Sanair anihna lolitadatdngulaye \ 

“i^ilaydya MkMna ivdhvayate dadur dkuldh khaga’-kuldni giraJi \\ 

M&gha (9, 4) 

vihdya dliaranitalamwnrmcyakainalini-varidrii mkunaya iva divasdvasdne tapovana^ 
taru-sikhareshu parvatdgreshu ca Tavi-kirandh sthitiM akwvata 

KMambar! (B.S.S. ed., p. 47) 

lokdntaram upagatavaly anurdgaieske jdte tejasdm adhUe , . , avataratOB tfidaia-* 
vimdna4cinkim4manit^ iva ir^iyarndne MkM^iikhara-kuldya4iyanidM^Sak'uni-kuta- 
I , 

Harshacarita (p. 170) 

hibketardldpa-samvaram-pareva vist&ritdnibaMha-holdhal&ni sakuni-kuldni taru- 
kmya-kotareshv asusku{;m\) wpa^ . . . kmmem mkrdnh pradasM- 

smrnye, .... 

Tilakamafijari (p. 160 ) 
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I have no doubt that it is this home-pominn. r - j • ~~ 

to by the above-mentioned RV., verses (2, 19, 2 fand 2 34 ”^5) ^ 

that the word svasara denotes ‘ evening ’ in verse's 1 3 8 • 2 2* 2 • f “ “7 jbelief 

in connection with cows. It is true that (in the language’ of the poets) t^ cowl retof home 

with mdk-oozmg udders and bw to their calves not only in the evening, but inZ oZ 

two a— times a,lso namely, m the morning and forenoon. But the plucity of re^^^relces 
m the later classical literature to the home-coming of the cows in these two tiZ 

combmed inth the many references to their home pomino- in ti,^ ^ «“es> 

that the RV. poets too had this home-coming of the cows at evenbgZZ ZZ l^n" 
they used the word svasara m connection with cows in 1, 3, 8 ; 2, 2, 2 ; etc.is 

fix now show that the above-mentioned meaning, namely, sandhyd time or evenins 

in xll th. passage, wie„ to word 

1, 3, 8 : visve devd'so apturah sutdm d' ganta tu’rmyah | 
usrd' iva svdsardni || 

“0 ye Ail-Gods, come ye here, conquering the waters (in respect of rapid motion), quick 
to the Soma juice, as cows m the evening.” Svasardni^^svasaresM The compLon 
usrd wa sv^ard^ means yatM usrdh sva^aresAu vatsdn prati satvararn gacohant! tatU. 
This idea of swiftness is expressed, besides, by the epithets turmyah and apturah. The savana 
tune that is proper to the Visvedev^^ is the third or evening savarua : compare Ch. Up. 2 24 
liddUydndm ca visvesUm ca devdndm trttyasavanam : and though this verse is, in the ritual* 
(As. Sr. Sfitra, 5, 10, 5) prescribed for recitation in connection with the Vaisvadevagralm 
of the prdtas-savana, it is not improbable that it was originaUy recited in connection 
with the evening savana and that the word svasardni is to be construed with the verb dgarvla 
also. 


1, 34, 7 : trir no aivind yajatd divS-dive 

pari tridhd'tu prtUvi'm a^dyatam | 
tisro ndsatyd rafhyd pardvdta 
dtmiva vd'tah svdsardni gacchatam || 

“ Thrice every day, 0 ye worshipful Asvins, do ye come to the threefold earth, to us. 0 ye 
Alvins that ride on chariots, ye go {i.e., pass) through the three distant places at the snndhyd 
times (as swiftly) as the swift-moving wind ”. With regard to the last pMa, compare 
1, 79, 1 : vd’ta iva dhrdjimdn ; 1, 163, 11 : idva cittarn vd'ta iva dhrdjimdn ; 10, 95, 2 : durdpand' 
vd'ta ivdMm asmi ; 4, 38, 3 : rathaturani vd'tam iva dhrd’jantam ; 7, 33, 8 : vd'tasyeva prajdvo 
nd'nyena ; 10, 78, 3 : vd'tdso n& y'e dUnayo jigatndvah ; etc., all which contain comparisons 
referring to the swiftness of the wind. 

2, 2, 2 : abM tvd ndhttr ushdso vavdSirB 

^gne vatsdm nd svdsareshu dhmdvah \ 
diva ivH aratirnd' nushd yugd* 
ksMpo blidsi p^rU’Vdra samydtah\^ 

For thee, 0 Agni, did they low, in the nights and in the mornings, as milch-cows do for their 
calf in the times. Being bright, thou shinest, as in day so in the nights, successively, 

throughont man’s life, 0 thou that hast many desirable things.’’ 

It is the opinion of Oldenberg {lx.) that the words nahtth. and ushasah are in the nomi- 
native case and should be regarded as the subject of the yerh vavdMre, the verse being 
translated as : * dir haben Nichte und Morgenrb’ten zugebrallt. ' This is the opinion of 

is 1 have, therefore, in what follows, translated as ‘evening ’in these verses. It is, however* 

open to those who do not share my above-expressed belief to translate the word as ‘aondiiyd time.’ 

'' i 
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Bloomfield also {RV. Repetiiions 1 , 1 62) who refers to 9, 94, 2 (in which I find nothing bearing 
on this point) in this connection ; and S%ana too has given this as an alternative expla- 

nation. 

There is however no verse elsewhere in the RV. in which the Nights and Dawns are re- 


j)resented as crying after Agni. I prefer therefore to regard nalctth and ushasaJi as being in 
the accusative case and used here in adverbial sense. This is the view of S%aria also in his 
first explanation and of Geldner. As subject of the verb vavdMre we have to understand 
either the priests or the prayers ; compare 10, 64, 15 : grdJvd ydtra madhus'h'M ucydU brhdd 
dvtvasanta matibhir mantshinah \ and 1, 62, 3 : mm usriydbhir vdvaAanta ndrah where the 
priests are said to have lowed for the gods and for Indra ; and also 8, 44, 25 : dgne dhrtdvratdya 
te samidrd'yem sindhavah | giro vdsrd'sa irate ; and 7, 5, 5 : tvd'm ague harito vdvasdnd' girah 
sacante dJmmyo ghrtd'dh where the prayers (girah) are said to low after Agni and run to him. 
Compare also 9, 63, 21 : maW viprdh sdm asvaran ■where the priests are said to cry after Soma 
with prayers. 

Regarding arati, see the Excursus. 

2, 19, 2 : asyd manddyiS mddhvo vdjrdhasto 
%im indro arnov/tam vi vricat | 

. prd ydd vdyo nd svdsardny dcoM 

prdydmsi ca nadfndm cahramanta || 

'' Exhilarated with this sweet juice, Indra, who carries the Vajra in his hand, cut off the dragon 
who had confined the waters, so that, like birds in the evening, the pleasing (i.e., refreshing) 
waters of the rivers, too, moved swiftly towards (the sea).’^^ 

The reference here is to India’s well-loiown exploit of the liberation of the Waters and 
Cows after slaying the dragon ; and I therefore agree with Sttyana in his opinion that the word 
samudram is to be suioplied after accha in the second half -verse. Compare the next verse: 
indro drno apd' m prairayad aUhd'ccM samudram; see also Geldner, Ved. Studien, 3, 115, who*, 
in his BV. Ub&rsetzung^ however, construes accha with the word svasardni and translates : 
‘ die Labsale der Fliisse forteilten wie Vogel m den Putterplatzen.’ 


It is hard to explain why the word ca has been used in pSida 4. Its use implies that 
something else, besides the praydmsi, moved swiftly ; and what this somethin^ else is it is 
difficult to determine ; see Oldenberg, BV. Noten, 1, 203. Perhaps it is the aninsi, tormts, 
referred to by the word arnov^tam in pMa b (compare also the words arm apdm in the next 
verse). This Jb the view of Geldner in Ved, Studien, 3, 52, though in this case, it is difficult 
to make a distmction between the arndmsi a^xid praydmsi. Or perhaps, it is the cows that 
lute sets free witkthe waters or rivers (compare 1, 32, 12: djayo gd' djdyah Mm scmam avdsrjoJ, 
eartavejaptd Munand. 2, 23, 18 : tdva Mye vy djiMta pdrvato gdvdm gotrdm 4d 
a^pyddahgirah j Mrenayujd' tdmasdpdrtvrtam br'haspate nir apd’maubjo arnakm) and thafc^ 
are likewise mentioned in the next verse : indro drno apd'm prairayad aUM'ccM samvdrdm I 
dUamyat su ryan^ mdad gd aWmd'hndm vaydndni sddhat. Compare also 1, 61, 10 • indrah 
gd< ri^ vrdnd ammr amuncat ‘ Indra set free, like the cows, the rivers that were confined.’ ' 

‘Ti point of comparison in the simile myo m. svasardni 

^hke birds m the evening, is s^tness which, though not mentioned, is to be understood 

dM™:frn::rnWr^^^ above) where too the>f^„^. 


I have cM above many passages from classical Sanskrit writers which describe the 

Ctoeonlyof to, namely. 

. . . nentione Mmt tie bird, ' .kge, ■, 

- wie Vejd m. liuten) toWwi: 
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e.pr.=sly or topUoiUy, to the Bwii. ^ 

Compare, for instance, 6, 3, 6 ; ciifj-aiAraiaizV amfir i,' ' <■ _ ^ests. 

,«4 ‘o. wondorM ,poi. 

gomg to Mt oo a tree (i..,, that it goiog fe, „„ . „ 

and vrkshalaya in the passage dvdsotsukapaksMmh halarutam oiterl 7 T> 

Lto', i v: 'h^ b.dt;ti; 

to, tte g.^ of nchoB, the .rreoBtible, .a tho falcon ffle, to to om dwelling.pW T 183 T- 
^ „in tMu,6 yi, Mcdbai | jf.op.pdlMi ' 

Mrov>v <"" fandpotolio w pornoiS ■ yoke, y, two bulla, that (ch tot)! which 
than thought, hao ttaeo acata, throe wheela and three parts, and on wHch je come T fly 
^ly, to the dwcUutg of the pm™ person Uke a bird that flies with to wings to its 
place , 10, 115, 3. tam vo vim na drushadam .... mdhivmfam vi^ or^^'A * ^ 
ddhvanah_ ‘ him (sc. Agni), who moves (as swiftly) as a bird that is going to'sit on a 
thatis going to Its nest ) . . . • _ raising dust over paths like a mighty person.’is Compar'; 
also 9 72, 5 . d prdh JcraHn sam ajmr adhvari matt'r ver m drusUc camvdr d'sadad dhlrik ■ 
o S’ f ' "“^1° arrfcf 6tea sdpastM'bUr m dhenubhih ] st'daw ehyend nd ydmm d'’- 
9, 62, 4 : asdvy amdur maddydpaud dhsho girishthd'k | dymd nd ydnim d'mdat • 9, 71 6 hmd nd 
ydnim sddamm dhiyd' Icrtdm Urmydyam dsddam devd ishati | g ri^nti barUshi priydm aM' 
ho nu devd n apy eti yajni’yah ; 9, 82, 1 : dhvi sdmo amshd vr'sMh dri rd’jeva doLI abU ad' 
acikradat | pundnd vd ram pary ety avydyam dyemS nd ydnim ghrtdvantam asddam ■ 9 86 35 • 
isMm -idrjam pavamdndbhy drshasi dyend nd vdmsu kaUdeshustdasi; 10, 43, i:’vdyo nd 
vrkshdm supaldddm d'sadan stmdsa indram mandinad camdshdda'h where the idea of swiftness 
is implied by tho comparison with the bird or falcon V sitting,’ f.e, going to sit in 
itsnest.i* ° ’ 


Tho comparison vayo na svasardni therefore in the above half- verse (prd ydd vdyo nd 
svsdardny dccM prdydrim ca nodi' ndrn cakramanta) means ‘ as swiftly as birds (By to their 
dwelling-places) in the evening.’ The idea of swiftness is referred to clearly in other pas- 
sages also that describe the running forth of the Waters or rivers after their liberation by 
India : compare 3, 32, 6 ; tvam ap6 ydddhavrtramjaghanvd'n dtydn iva prd'srjah sdrtavd! gad ; 
1,32,2: dhann dUm pdrvata didriydndm . . vddrd' iva dhendvah sydndamdnd d^ab 
samudrdm dva jagmur d'pah ; 1, 130, 6 : tvdm vr'tJd nadyd indra sdrtav'ecchd samudrdm dsrjo 
rdtJiM iva vdjayatd rdtUn iva; 2, 15, 3 : vdjrena kU'ny aknan nadVndm | vr'tM 'srjat palMbMr 
dirghaydthaih ; 4, 17, 3 : vddMd vrfrdm vdjrena mandasdndh sdrann d'po jdvasd hatdvrshrkih ; 
10, 111, 9-10 : srjdh sindMw dhind jagrasdnd'h d'd Id dd'hprd vivijre javSna \ mumukshasMrid 
utd yd' mumucrS ’dhSd etd' n dramante nUiktdh || sadhri'cih sindhum udati'r ivdyan. ' 


15 Saraprmrn, 1 conosive, is the participle of a denominative verb formed from saraja (sct+m/o 
which is another form of rajas : see PW, s.v., raja and «ara,o) and meaning ‘ to mate dusty; to raise 
dust.’ Regarding the simile rmhioratam na sctrajantcm adhvanah of. 10, 40^3 : Usya dhvasrk' hhawr- 
thahkdsyav&narardjaputrivasdvand'vagaeehathah. 

18 This idea of swiftness is expressed clearly in other verses and similes; cf., for instance, 9, 62, 8 : 
wraUndrdya, pUdye Ur6 rOm&ny avydy& | si'dan y6n& vdneahv d'l 9, 62, 16 : pAvam&nah aut6 nr'bhik s^ 
v&'jam iv&sarat | eamd'shu iahmcmd eddarn ; 9, 62, 19, : &viidn haldiam autd vihH, drshann abW hiyah \ 
M'ro nd g6sku tishihati ; 9, Si, SO t &' ydd y6niro,Mranydyam didr rtdsya ai'dati ; 0, 81, l-.prdtddrava 
pdri hdSar^ r4 alMa nfbhih punmd dbhi vd'ja^ ctraha. 
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2, 34, 5 : IndhanmbhiT dhenubM mpsddudhabliir 
adhvasmdbhih pathibhir bhrajadrshtayah ( 

6! hamsd^so nd svdsardni gantam 
rnddhor mdddya marutah smnanyavah (| 

With the flaming (?) cows whose udders are full, come, 0 ye Maruts that are of the same 
mind, and that have bright spears, by dustless roads for the delight of the sweet (drink), 
(as swiftly) as swans in the evening.” 

The exact meaning of indharivabUh, which occurs in this one passage only, is not known. 
The sense of pMa a too, is somewhat obscure. 

Svasardni in this verse too is equivalent to svasareshu. The comparison hamsdso na 
svmardni refers, not to the genus bird, like 6, 3, 5 ; 1, 25, 4 ; 1, 183, 1 ; etc., cited above, but 
to a particular species of birds ; it resembles in this respect the verses 1, 30, 4 : ay dm u te 
sdm atasi hapotd iva garbhadUm and 1, 33, 2 : jushtdm nd iyeno vasatim patdmi (also 
cited above) which likewise refer to particular species of birds. The sdmdnyadliarma, however 
is the same, to wit, swiftness, in all thesev erses. 

2, 34, 8 : ydd ymijdte maruto mlcmdvahshaso 

^svdn rdtheslm bhdga d' suddinavah | 
dheniir nd Msve svdsareshu pinvate 
jdndya rdtdhavisJie mahVm isham |1 

“ When the liberal Maruts, with ornaments on their breasts, yoke their horses in the chariots for 
the purpose of blessing, they ooze copious refreshments for him who has offered oblations 
as the milch-cow (does) to her calf in the evenings,” 

3, 60, 6 : indra rbhumd^n vd'javdn matsvelid no 

^smin sdvane sdcyd purusTituta | 

imd' ni tubhyam svdsardni yemire 

vrafd^ devdindm mdnusTiaS ca dhdrmabhih 11 


“ Indra, delight thou now here ardently with the Ebhus and Vaja in this our oblation of 
the Soma juice, 0 thou that art much praised. These samm times are set apart for thee 
accordmg to the ordinance of the gods and the customs of men.” Note the juxtaposition 
of the sentences, asmin savane maisva and imdni tubhyam svasardni yemire which too nointo 
to the conclusion that svasara denotes the time of savana. ‘ ^ 

3, 61, 4 : dva syO/meva cinvati,' maghdny 
U8%d* ydti svdsarasya pdtnt | 
svdrjdnanii subhdgd svddmsd 
d^ntdddivJih papTathad^ pHMvyd^h ll 

‘‘ Gathering rays, as it were, comes the liberal Dawn, the ruler of sandhyd. Brindna 
th^s^, she who ^ beautiful and has great might, has spread to the end heat^^d o^ 


The meaning of the expression ava syitmevcr cinvatt is obscui 
pafm IS appropriate to Qshas, because she is the deity that presic 

o, 62, 2 : fat sit vdm mitrdvarund mahit'im.m. 


The epithet svasurasya 
over the sandhyd time. 


visvdh pvnvathah svdsarasya dMnd 
dnu vdm $kah pavir W vavarta 


-—“-V w uijbuwiiAJu II 
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I teheve that It means vdh or prayer here. Compare 6, 71, 12 : vUvasya hi pracetasd Hrum 
mtra rdj^hah \ u’dr^ pipyatam dhlyah; 9, 19, 2 : yuvdm hi sthdh svarpcdi indra4 ca soma 
gopaU^ l^sdna p^pyatarn dluyah ; 10, 64, 12 : myam) pipayata pdyaseva dhennm. 

6, Ob, iO : nidravarund sufapdv imam mtum 

sdmam pibatam mddyam dhrtavratd j 
yuvd rdtho adhvardm devdvUaye 
prdti svdsaram upa ydti pitdye || 

“Olndra and Varupa who uphold the ordinances, drink, ye Soma-drinkers, this ezhilarat- 
mg ^ma-jmce hat has been pressed. Your chariot comes every evening to the sacrifice 
or he meal of the gods that you may drink.” This verse is one of those that are pres- 
cribed to be recited m the course of the third or evening samm (see Ai &. Sfitra, 5. 5 19) • 

and hence it is likely that svasara is used here in the sense of ^ evening 
8, 88, 1 : tdm m dasmdqi rtisMham vdsor manddndm d^idhasah [ 

wferim mi svdsaresJm dlimdva indmm girbUr navdmahe || 

.u r conqueror in battles, who takes delight in 

the bright food («., the boraa juice), as milch-cows do for their calves in the evenings.” 

8 , dd, I : m m %da/ hjo ndr6 'ptpyan vajrm hMrmyah | 

sd imlra sidmavdhasdm ihd irudhy upa svdsaram d! gaJii [f 

“ The zealous men {i.e tlio priests), 0 Vajra-beai-er, have made thee drink now and 
yesterday. Hear now. 0 Indra, the (priests) who bring forward (thy) praises ; come towards 


the evening/* 


9, 94, 2 ; dmtdl vyumvdnn amftasya dhdlma 
svarvide bhUvandni prat^nta | 
dkiyah piuvdndJh svdsare %d gdJva 
ftdydnttr abhl vdvaSra hidum || 


“ Opening again widely the abode of immortality, they spread the worlds for the 

Of the sun. Oozing milk like cows in the evenings, the holy hymns lowed for Soma/* 
A V . 7, 23, 2 : bvadhfuih samfctr uslidsah sdm airayan j 


finding 


(trcpasah soc&tasah svdsars mafiyumdUamds ciU g6h || 

The import of this verse is obscure. I translate, following Whitney The bright one 

sendmg out in sandhyd time the beautiful dawns, faultless, like-minded, most furious 
the gatnenng of the cow.” . ui .ua, lu 

bata. Br. 4, 3, 5, 20 : ddityebhyah .... maha svasarasya patibhyah. 

^oPthe Adityas who are the lords (j.e., presiding deities) of the advanced {i.e., the latest 
or third)8aa(iAy(Jtime.” Mahaavasarasyamemathe ‘advanced svasara’ ov ‘thirdsvasara ’ • 
compare the similar use of mahd- in mahdrdira. With regard to the third savana, 
compare Ch. Up. 2, 34, 1 : ddUydridm ca vUveahdm cadevdndm Miyasavanam {ciieA above)' 
aowrding to which this savana. belongs to the Idityas and ' Vi.4vedevas ; compare also 
bata. Br. 4, 3, 5, 1 : dditydndm Mtya-savamm. The Adityas are therefore here represented 

as presiding over the time of the third sawTO, that is, over the third swsara. 


Excursus. 

Arati. 


.k- ^ interpreted as ‘ bright ’ occurs in about 

thirty RV. verses and has been differently explained by exegetists. Sflyana has explained it 
clitterently as svdmin, adhipati or Uoara{l, 59, 2; l, 128, 6 ; 1, 128, 8:2 4 2 ■ 2 2 3 • 6 15 

f« I’ a ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ) rprdpayiir (1, 58, 7) i gc^r ov 

(6, 3,o;6 7 1 ;eto.)andapr««oraramam(3, 17, 4 ; 4, 38, 4). Uvata and MaMdharahave 
mterpreted the word as alamaii, parydptamati in VS. 7, 24 and 15, 32 ; and the latter has 
besides suggested the meanings pHraham, ratir uparatis tadrahiiam md ratir vpammas 
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todrdhitam, scd(dyaimyutam ity arthah for the word aratm. Similarly, Bhatta-Bha,skara 
too has paraphrased arati by uparatirahita in his commentary on Tait. Br. 2, 5, 4^ 4, as does 
also S^yana in ibid., 2, 8, 2, 4. 

Roth (in PW.) has interpreted the word as Dimer, Oehillje, VenmUer, 0 finer, administer 
while Grassmann, differing from him, has said that the word means der das Opfer zurichtet, 
zu Stande bringt/ Oldenberg, in SEE, 46, has explained the word as 'steward.* 
Bergaigne (Qmrante Hymns, V) translates it as 'ministre' and Ludwig and Griffiths as 
'messenger.’ Geldner, in his Olossar gives the meaning 'Herr* (which Hillebrandt also 
approves of ; Lieder des JSF., p. 22), but in his Uhersetzung, has translated the word as 
' Lenker/ ' Wagenlenker,’ and ' Rosselenker.’ 

It is my belief that none of the above interpretations is correct. The terms Uvara (Herr), 
vydfta, gantr, gopdh, etc., refer to characteristics that are common to almost all RV. deities 
and can be used as epithets of all such deities, while in fact, the word arati is used of Agni 
only. This in itself is enough to raise doubts in my mind as to whetluu; arati means Uvara, 
(Ken), vydpta, OT gantr, etc. On the other hand, I believe that th(‘ (torret'l signification 
of the word arati is, in all probability, one that has specific refertuiee to Agni, that in 
fact, arati means ' he who shines ; the bright one ; sukra ; fuivaha.^ I give here below the 
reasons for such belief. 


I. The verse 10, 45, 7 : usik pdvalcd aratih tSumedhef marteslw agntr amr'to ni dMyi 
is in most respects parallel to the verse 1, 60, 4 ; mik pdvako vdsur md'nmfidndm varenyo 
hotd dMyi viksM ; and it seems therefore (since aratih cannot mean varenyafd'^ and sumedhdh 
cannot mean vasuh) that aratih is equivalent to vasuh or bright. 

II. Again, five out of the thirty passages in which the wordaraifi occurs, namely 1, 69, 2, 
(arati' rodasyoh ) ; 2, 2, 3 (divas prthmjSr aralim ny hire) ; 6, 49, 2 (ddrptakmtum aratitn 
yuvatydk) ; 7, 5, 1 (divd aratdye prthivyd* h ) ; and 10, 3, 7 {d%vds*prihwyf/r aratir yuvatydh) say 
that Agni is the arati of Heaven and Earth. Now wlxat exactly is the relation between Agni 
on the one hand, and Heaven and Earth, on the other that is referred to by the word arati 
in these passages ? An examination of the RV. hymns addresscjd to Agni discloses that the 
following relations are mentioned therein : 

1. Agni is the generator of Heaven and Earth (1, 96, 4 : viM'm gopd' jamMf rddasyoh). 

2. He is the son of Heaven and Earth (3, 3, 2 : sd mdtrdr aJbhmat ptdrd fdimh ; cf. also 
10, 1, 7 ; 10, 140, 2). 

3. He 'glorified* his jxarents, Heaven and Earth, when he was bom (3,3,11 : ubhd^ 
pitdr&mahdyann ajdyatdgmr dyd'vdprtMvt). 

4. He ‘reaovated’ his parents (mdtard), le., Heaven and Earth, again and again 
(3, 5, 7 : p'Anah-punnr mdtdrd ndvyasi kah). 

5. He ‘ saw ’ Heaven and Earth (3, 26, 8 : d'd id, dyd'vdfrtJiwVpiry apaiyat). 

6. He follows, i.e., is like to, Heaven and Earth in point of prksha or strength (2, 1,15: 
prkaho yad dtra mdhind' vl t& bhiivad dnu dyd'vdprthivf rddaat ubM), 

7. He supported Heaven and Earth (6, 8. 3 : vy ostMndd rddasi mitrd ddbhutah). 

8. He is prayed to make Heaven and Earth well-inclined (2, 2, 7 : prd'd dy&’vdprthm' 

hrahmaid krdU). ,> jr. 


9. He moves in Heaven and Earth as dHta (3, 3, 2 : araJdr dm r6dmt dasmd feote ; 
cp. also 4, 7, 8 ; 7, 2, 3). » . 

10. He enters into Heaven and Earth (10, 80, 2 : agnir mahf rddasi g viveh ; see also 

• d, 3, 4; 3, 7, 4; 3, 61, 7) or moves in them (10, 80, 1 : agnP rddad d carat 
, samangan), adorning them. 
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. e brings Heaven and Earth to the sacrifice and offers oblations to them (6 1 6 94 . 

13. He ffls Ifo«ven =»d Earth ( 6 , IS.'e : d' iUniM M v^M, «e alao 

^69 1,1. 73.8:3,2,7:3.3, 10;3,6,S;7, 13, 2;10.140.2). 

z:%toT4fZ2:^%T '■ T' '■ 

“ -fl refers to one out of these fourteen kinds of relations 

and that being so it becomes obvious that the first-mentioned thirteen cannot be intend 

by It (for none of these fits mto the context in the other passages where arati occurs) id 
that It can refer to the fourteenth only. ^I'^nrs;, ana 

_ AraU thus means ' one who shines or illumines, bright, brilliant.’ It is therefore 
derived from the same root- r or ar ‘ to shine ’ (and not from r or ar Ho go ’ as S^nTSs 
suggested) as the words aruna and amslm and is practically synonymous with tise two 
words and also with pdvaka mlcra, .W, ubMvan, vibhmn, mhrna, etc , aU which words m!an 
Sfirya resplendent, and are, like the word arati, used most often as epithets of Agni or 

Araii thus, in 1, 69,2; aralV rodasyoh; 6. 49, 2: ddrptalcratum arcetim yuvatych ; 2 2 3- 
d^va..prth^vyor aratlrn ny irne ; 7, 5, I : divd aratdye prthwym ; and 10, 3, 7 : divds-pr^MLdr 
amir yuvatydl} means he who shines upon ; he who illumines ’ ; of. 1 , Usf 2 • Ird 
dydvdJocihprtUm aromyat^^ 10 , 45, 4 : d' rddast bMMn dbMty antU ; 1 , 96. 6 : dyd'vdksM'md 
mhmd antdr vi bMti, etc. Similarly, aratim prthwyd'h in 6 , 7, 1 means ‘ him who shines on 
or murnines, the earth.’ In 2, 4, 2, devd'ndm agnlr aratili means ‘ Agni, who shines on the 

’m'/’ ^ dev'eshu rdjasi; and simfiarly, 7, 10, 3 : 

md vmhdndm means him, the carrier of oblations, who shines on men ’ ; compare 7 5 2 : 
Sd md nmMr abhi visa vi bhdti. In 1 , 68 , 7 : agnlm vlheshdm aratim vdsdndm, the phrase 

vasdr^m aratifi is equivalent to vasar vas4ndm in 1 , 94 , 13 : vdsur vdsundm asi agne-, 

and in 10, 91, 3 : vds^ir vdsdndm kshayasi tvdm ilea It, and means ‘ bright amongst those that 
are bright ; most bright.’ In 6 , 3, 6 : citrddhrajaUr aratlr yd aUdh, the word akfoh is to be 
construed with aratih ; and the meaning is, ‘ he whose speed is wonderful, who shines at 
night ’ ; of. 6 , 7, 4 : sd smd krjpfi ketdm d' ndktam eid ddrd d' sati ; 6, 3, 6 : ndktom yd im 
arushdh which is exactly parallel to aratir yo aktoh ; 3, 60, 4 : kshapd'm vastd'; 8, 19, 31 kshapd 
vdatmlm rdjasi, etc. i' 


The verse 6, 12, 3 : tijisMM ydsydratlr vanerd't todd ddhvan nd vrdhasdnd adyavt is a diffi . 
cult one : Ludwig has proposed that the proper reading here is aimiAih and not areMh, 
and Grassmann, that one should read tejishthayd yah instead of tejishthd yasya, a suggestion 
that Oldenberg (EF. Notert) thinks is perhaps correct. Oldenberg has besides oblserved (Z.c.) 
that 1 , 127 , 4 and 1 , 1 29, 6 point to the reading ara^i instead of arati, and also that it is possible 
to translate the passage without any emendation, though this translation is very artificial 
as ‘ dessen (Glut) die scharfste ist, der arati.’ He therefore proposes to interpret the pas- 
sage as ‘ he whose arati is most sharp ’ without however saying what the meaning of arati is. 

Now the verses 1, 127, 4 and 1, 129, 6 referred to above by Oldenberg in this connection 
ore obscure and it is diflScult to find out what these verses themselves mean. And moreover, 
in the verse 10, 61, 20 : ddMstt mandrs araitr vibM'vd'va syatijdmvartanlr vanesMt, the word 
vaneahdt ‘victoriouB in the forest,’ which is almost synonymous with the word vanerdt 
(’’ruling over the forest ’) here, is clearly co-ordinate with aratik and vibMvd, which 
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ifc probable that the word vanerdt too here is co-ordinate with amtilymA refers to Agni. In 
the light of this, therefore, I supply here the word me (fern. ;=bJidnu, splendour) after tejishthd 
on the analogy of 10, 3, 5 : Ujishihaih IMumddbMr^^ vdrshuhtliebhif bUdnubhih m.A. translate, 
‘ he whose (splendour) is most bright, the brilliant one, ruling over the forest, shone with 
increasing brightness lilie the sun in his course.’ This is not only not artificial, as observed 
by Oldenberg, but seems to me to be the only natural interpretation ; compare also the 
translation (quoted above) of Oldenberg : ' dessen Glut die scharfste ist.’ 

The verse 5, 2, 1 : dntham asya nd mindj jdriAsah purdh pasyanli nihitam aratau is likewise 
obscure ; and various suggestions have been made that the last word, namely, aratau, should 
be emended and read as aratnau or aratau or aranyoh ; see Oldenberg, op. cit. As the 
rest of the hymn too is obscure, it is difficult to say with certainty that the reading aratau is 
incorrect. S%ana has interpreted this word here as aramu which does not seem to be correct ; 
for in this case, it is hardly possible to say of Agni latent in the arant that people see him— 
purah paiyanti niUtam. 1 believe therefore that here too aratau has the usual meaning ' in the 
bright one ’ and refers perhaps to the physical fire or the sun. 

There is no difficulty about this word in the other verses where it occurs. Amti, in all 
these, is unconnected with other words and is a substantive meaning ‘ the bright one.’ 

{To be continued.) 
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L’ Intonation en Penjabi : une Vabiantb Asia- 
TIQUB DE LA LOI DB VeBNEB. By JULBS BlOCH__ 
Extract from Melanges linguistiques oeferts 
A. J. Vendryes. Pp. 11. Champion, Paris, 1925. 
In this short article Professor Bloch has dealt 
with a set of complex, widespread and important 
linguistic facts. Whereas in most of the Ihdo- 
Aryan languages the voiced aspirates of Sanslait 
have been in principle maintained unchanged, 
over a considerable portion of the North-West 
the aspiration has suffered loss, accompanied or 
not by various other changes. We owe to Dr, 
Graham© Bailey the first definite statem« at of the 
connection between this loss of aspira.tion and 
the existence of certain intonations of vowels in 
Panjabi. It has been the work of Professor Bloch 
to suggest the process of the growth of these tones 
According to him the aspiration joins itself to the 
vowel, but, not bding vowel proper has less resonance 
and is of a lower tone. Hence if the aspiration 
originally preceded the vowel, the result is a 
low -rising ton© ; if it followed, a high-falling tone ; 
where it both preceded and followed (as in the word 
dUddh), we may have a low -rising-falling tone. 
The explanation is clear and without doubt correct, 
and fully explains why only the voiced aspirates, and 
not the breathed aspirates have this development. 

There is, however, another phenomenon connec* 
ted with the voiced aspirate. Over a certain part 
of this area initial voiced aspirates lose not only 
their aspiration, but also their voice. In this 
Professor Bloch, with fine insight» has seen a 


parallel to Verner’s Law. Ganthiot (M.8.L., XI, p. 
193 11) in exidaining this law said that the tone 
prevented the voicing of the breathed consonant 
immediately following it. According to Ganthiot 
the maintenance of the breathed consonant after 
the tone was due to a species of differentiation, 
the muscular efforts required for raising the tone 
and for voicing a sound being of the same nature. 
Seeing this, Professor Bloch suggests that just as 
a preceding tone was said by Ganthiot to favour 
the unvoicing of a following r in Ai’-estic, so in this 
case a following tone has favoured tlio invoicing 
of a previous voiced consonant* The initial voiced 
consonant (either of a word or of the second mem- 
ber of a compound) is the only on© affected, 
because an initial is less strongly voioc^d than an 
intervocalic. The author refers to Dr. F. W. 
Thomas’ comparison of th<^so phenomena with 
analogotis ones in Tibetan ; but he remarks too 
that, the change in Punjabi appearing to be quite 
recent, it is difficult to connect it with the existence 
of a Sino-Tibetan substratum. The fact, how- 
ever, that words of Persian origin are affected does 
not necessarily argiae its recent character ; 
because new loan-words from English' "or" any 
other language are similarly treated to-day by a 
process of substitution. In any case it appears to 
be one of those numerous cases in which, however 
difficult it is at present to see the exact connec- 
tion, it is impossible to rule out altogether ilio possi- 
bility of influence by a substratum. 

, , B. L, T0BNEE. ' 


, . 18 Or, if the suggestion of Oldenberg (Lc. footnote) abotit reading UjmhiMh be eoreot» one can supply 

the word bhdnmah. 
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-Annual Report op the Mysore Aroh^olooical 

Department por the year 1925. Government 

Press, Bangalore, 1926. 

This is a record of a very full year’s work and con- 
tains many features of interest, among them being the 
elucidation of sixty-thre© manuscripts concerning 
Saiva Saints of South India, which are not only of 
definite chronological value, but also throw much 
light on the social, moral, religious and political 
circmnstances of the period to wliich they relate. 
Another MS. contains a history of the rulers of 
Kallahalli, who were feudatories of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom. They are declared to have been descended 
from certain Jaina Kshatriya families of Dvaravati, 
who migrated to various parts of India, and some- 
time later two scions of this stock, named Mangarasa 
and Changalaraya, who had settled in Vijayaoxagarj, 
established principalities for themselves in Piri- 
pattana and Rangapattana respectively. Manga- 
rasa, in order to secure his ascendancy, contrived by 
a ruse to destroy the B5das, who were pclygars of 
the surrounding country. These B^das were 
presumably of the same stock, if not identical, with 
the Boyas and the Bddars or Berads, who have 
played so large a part in the history of Southern 
India. Several important epigraphical records were 
discovered, one of which is a grant of a Kadamba 
King Vish^iuvarma, who records that he was 
installed on the throne by a Pallava ruler named 
^^tivarma, whose name is hitherto unknown in 
Pallava genealogy. The record indicates clearly 
that while the fomader of the Kadamba line con- 
quered and subdued the Pallavas, his descendant 
in the sixth degree was a feudatory of that dynasty. 
Another grant, belonging to the Ganga King Bhdvi- 
krama, describes Karik^la Ch61a as Kdnta-Kdveri- 
itm, i.e., ‘ he who constructed banks to the Kaveri,* 
thus corroborating information about that ruler 
which is enshrined in Tamil literature. Illustrations 
are given of these grants, as also of various temples 
etc., which have engaged the attention of the Director 
and his Staff. 

S. M. Edward.es. 


Memoirs op the AROHiBJOLoaiOAL Survey op 
India, No. 19 ; The Jami Masjid at Badaun and 
other buildings in the United Provinces, by 
J. P. Blakiston, 1926: No. 21, The Baghela 
Dynasty of Rewah, by Hirananda Shastri^ 
1925, Govemfient of India Central Publication 
Branch, Calcutta. 

Of the above Memoirs, No. 19 is concerned with 
four monuments of Indian medijeval art, all of them 
rather outside the beaten track of the travelling 
antiquarian and therefore not widely known. 
They are the Jami Mosque at Badaun, the Basa at 
Balitpur, the Chaurasi Gumbaz of Kalpi, and the 
Jami Mosque at Inch. The first of these was 
built by Sultan Altamsh, who completed the Kutb 


Minar at Delhi ; the origin and use of the second are 
unknown; the third is an ancient mausoleum, 
supposed to be that of Mahmud Shah Lodi ; the 
ourth IS a relic of the reign of Mahmud Shah TugWaq. 
These monuments are fully described and illustrated 
by good photographs, which are accompanied by 
admirable drawings of their architectural details, 
prepared nearly thirty years ago by the late Edmund 
bmith, who was an expert in the subject of Indian 
art and architecture. 

_ Memoir No. 21 is devoted to the description and 
gist of an old Sanskrit MS., Virca>hdniMajjaM,^am, 
a poem of 12 cantos written at Benares in 1591, 
which gives the genealogy of the BSghela dynasty 
of Rewah and other historical information. Two 
seals on the first and last pages purport to show 
that the MS. belonged to one Virabhadra, 
grandson of the hero of the poem, who attended 
Akbar’s court at Delhi and was a personal friend of 
that emperor. He appears also to have been a 
confidential supporter of Prince Sahm (Jahangir). 
Much of the information given in the poem requires 
confirmation : on the other hand, many of the state- 
ments are corroborated by the testimony of Muham- 
madan historians. The genealogy of the Baghela 
chiefs differs from that given in the Gazetteef and 
other accounts, but is not on that account necessarily 
incorrect. It confirms such facts as the conquest 
of (>ahora by Raaihgadeva and the friendship 
existing between Babur and Virasimhadeva (“ Nar 
Singh ” of Babur’s Meimirs), 

S. M. Edwardes. 

The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and 
Upanishads, by Arthur Berriedalb Keith, 
D.C.L.,D.Litt,, Harvard Oriental Series, volumes 
31 and 32. Harvard University Press ; London 
H. Milford. 1925. 

This work in two volumes may be described as 
the latest pronouncement by an acknowledged ex- 
pert on the various problems presented by Vedic 
literature. Divided into five parts, it deals in a 
spirit of judicial caution and analysis with the ori- 
ginal sources of Indian religion, that is to say with 
the Rigveda and later Vedas and Br^hmanas, and 
the Avesta ; with the gods and demons of the Veda, 
with Vedic ritual, the Spirits of the Dead, and Vedic 
philosophy. It is impossible within the limits of a 
brief review to notice in detail the evidence offered 
under these main heads of inquiry, or the inferences, 
deductions, and findings which Dr. Keith holds to 
be permissible in the case of the many enigmas 
enshrined in the earliest literary remains of the 
Aryans. No notice in the columns of a journal 
can adequately portray the immense volume of 
learning and the profound study of original texts, 
which have gone to the making of these two volumes. 
Every student of Rigvedic culture ought to read 
them, and read them carefully, for his own benefit 


3 
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and satisfaction. Every point made, every deci- 
sion arrived at, is marked by a spirit of caution 
and an appreciation of evidential values, which, the 
author doubtless owes to his legal training and 
intellectual experience, and which embodies a 
lesson for some of those more imaginative writers 
who have sought to re -construct the social and 
political features of the Vedic age on what are apt to 
prove inadequate or fallacious foundations. In 
Appendix G, for example, he exposes the hollowness 
of the theory of “diffusion” preached by Messrs. 
Elliot Smith and Perry, 

Tiie second volume contains eight Appendices, 
which deal severally with the age of the Avesta 
and Rigveda, the sacrifice of Puru§a and the origin 
of the world, the Aryan conception of the heaven, 
the drink of immortality, the Indo-European fire- 
cult, cremation and burial, the Dravidian element 
in Indian thought, and -Pythagoras and Parmenides. 
No one, we imagine, will dissent from the view that 
Dr. Keith’s work, which forms part of the Harvard 
Oriental Series, constitutes the most important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Yedio culture that has 
appeared in recent times, and that ihs value as an 
authoritative exposition of Indo-Aryan religious be" 
lief and ritual in all its phases is likely to increase, 
rather than diminish, in future years. The book 
should be read by every Sanskritist and every 
student of Hindu Philosophy. 

S. M. Edwaudes. 

Exposition de kecbntes deoouvertes et be 

El^OENTS TRAVAUX ARCHE OLOQIQUES EN AFGHAN- 
ISTAN ET EN Chine. Mus6e Guimet. March, 

1925. 

In 1922 M. Foueher, a professor at the Sorbonne 
and author of the Grceco-BiiddMst Art of Qandhara 
chanced to be on a mission of research in India. 
The French envoy in Persia, M. Benin, having 
informed the French Government that the Afghans ! 
were prepared to authorise the French to conduct j 
Archseologicah researches within thoir territories. 
M. Foueher journeyed to Persia and thence to 
Afghanistan by the Herat route, He was received 
at the Afghan frontier with every mark of respect 
as the first official envoy of the French Government, 
and was the pest of the Amir for several months at 
Kabul. During his stay he mad© certain researches, 
and eventually signed a convention with the 
Afghan government, which enables the French to 
prosecute excavation in Afghanistan for a period 
of thirty years. This permission secured, M. 
Foueher asked for the services of an architect, 
and M. Andrf Godard was accordingly appointed 
and joined him at Jalalabad in February 1929, 
The two antiquaries commenced their work with a 

preHminaiy recionnaissance, wnioh would enable 

pm to prepare a chart of ancient sites in Afgha- 
nistan suitable for excavation. The results of these j 


preliminaiy labotu’s are described by M. Godard 
in this little pamphlet published l:)y the Mus6© 
Guimet. 

The pamphlet opens with gCMioral remarks on the 
arch8e.ological value of Afghanistan, and then 
describes the relics, remains iuul survivals dis- 
covered at Jalalabad, Hadd.i, Kal;)nl, Bamiyan,, 
and Ghazzai. In the last-mu ned area, thoy dis- 
covered the tomb of Sabuldigin, and a fine mauso- 
leum, locally supposed to b(^ (hat of Masud, son of 
Mahmud, as well as many beautifully decorated 
marbles, ornamented with arabesque designs^ 
animals, historical inscriptions, a.rul qu(,>(ations from 
the Koran, which liad bo(?a built into tho facade of 
Gliaznivid buildings. ^‘Tiioy ouahh^ us” remarks 
M, Godard, “to give an ouniim of (.bo history of 
this Ghaznivid art, wliich <>i*iginabMl in tlio reign of 
Mahmud, was carried to bidia. by hi.s siKiccssors 
and ultimately gave Idrth to tha,t ludo-IVtusalrnan art; 
which produced i\u> marvellou:; arehihx'tural 
master]:)ieco.s of Agra, Delhi, Lahuro and other 
cities of India.” 

The latter hair of (ho j)nmp!d(,;t CouKistH of two 
papers by MM. Sii-fm an.d hartiguo on arcbeoio- 
gical discoveruvs in (d\ina. .Moilo.st, as it is in size 
and scope, tlio paniphbt is .a. rorord of valuable and 
painstaking fiuri(j[iiariHn w'ork, ami hH',) fij,r ag concerns 
the possessions of tlio Amir, of first-class impor- 
tance. 

S M, Edwarbes. 

Further Dialoques of the Bi;i>i>irA, transla- 
ted from tho Pali of tiio Majjhiraa Nikiiya, by 
Lobb Chalmers, (hC.B. fihvo volumes. Vol. I, 
Oxford Univi^rshy I'rons, 102(1. 

The Majj/dma Nikdt/a is ono of flu^ most impor- 
tant and funclaimmtal Buddhist Hcripj.uroH, as it 
shrines the principal tonots of early Buddhism :and 
the present English translation hy a stdiolar who has 
devoted a largo part of an active lifo (n (ho study of 
tho religion proadied by (hudarna, fonns a worthy 
pendant to th(' wtdl-km,jwn t ramdaiiiai of the Ditjha 
Nikdya by Professor and Mrs. Khys Davids. The 
aettml translation is likely to mec't with the a-tipro- 
val of P41i scholam, as the English is widl-ehosen 
and aptly portrays tho succinct and popular slylo 
of the original, while at the same time prosia'ving 
its meaning and, gist, Tho 4uit,hor also provddo.s a 
brief and useful introduction in whlvh the main foa- 
tures of Indian thought in GautaimPs ago arc ex- 
plained, and stress is laid on the pruidicud sagacity of 
the Buddha, in adapting to his own doctrines tho 
expressions and iiomonclature of his forerunners. 
He borrowed a good deal from Brahmanism, for 
example ; but “ in oaeli inshmeo he altored tho 
connotation of tho familiar terras which ho retained 
■from tlio past, while importing into them his own 
novel content of moaning. Tho old lalx^ls wore re- 
assuring, even though tli© win© was a new brand.’^ 

B. M, Bbwabbes. 
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Babhut In-sobiptions, edited and translated with 
critical notes by Bbnimadhab Baena and 


Ktjmae Gangjanastda Sinha. Published by the 
University of Calcutta, 1926. 

In the preface the authors of this learned work 
claim to have re-arranged the inscriptions on the 
eastern gatewaj^ inner railing, and fragments of the 
Buddhist Stxipa at Barhut in such a manner that 
the system underlying them and their real signi- 
ficance are more clearly disclosed. They have 
divided the inscriptions into two main groups, styled 
Votive Labels and J^taka Labels, the former being 
grouped as they occur on the various parts of the 
Stupa and the latter by scenes in consonance with 
the accepted Jataka outlines of the Buddha’s life. 
Each inscription is accompanied by an English 
rendering and an explanatory note. The notes 
are well compiled and deal fully with doubtful 
points, as for example that on nigama on page 34, 
the note on Jjltaka Label No, 7 at pp. 42 to 44, the 
note on pp. 49-52, and so forth. The commentary 
on Vidura, mentioned in J5.taka Label No. 30, 
contains some illuminating remarks on odmm 
theologioum as displayed by the Brahmans. The 
third section of this scholarly publication is devoted 
to appendices on the j^aloography and language 
of the inscriptions, and on the names and epithets, 
as well as on the localities mentioned in them. The 
book is a worthy addition to the publications of the 
Calcutta University. 

S. M. Edwardes. 

Studies in Indian Painting, by NAnalIl Cha- 
atANX/XD Mehta, Indian Civil Service, with 17 
colour plates and 44 half-tone plates. D. B- 
Taraporevala Sons and Co., Bombay, 1926. 

In his foreword .the author of this attractive 
work declares that his object has been to bring 
together new material for the study of Indian 
painting, and there can be no question that he 
has successfully achieved his object. He presents 
us with new examples of the famous Pallava 
frescoes of Sittannavasal, nine miles north-west of 
Pudukotta, which are ascribed to the reign of the 
accomplished Pallava ruler Mahendravarrna I (a.d. 
600-625), and then inti'oduees us to various examples 
of Hindu secular painting in mediaeval Gujarat, 
which included a large portion of modern Raj- 
putana. This style of painting has usu^ly been 
styled Jain’% probably because Jainism formed 
the woii/ofmany of the artists ; but, as the author, 
Mr. N. C. Mehta, points out, this style of painting 
was indigenous in Gujarat from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth centuries, and should be more correct- 
ly styled “ Hindu. ” 

The book contains several excellent examples 
of the Mughal school, including pictures by Abul 
Hassan, Mansur and Bishandas, and concludes 
with chapters on the Coiut art of Tehri-GarhwaJl 
and other Hindu painting of the eighteenth and 


nineteenth centuries. These later schools, and 
the later Mughal paintings also, serve to corroborate 
the dictum of Mr. Percy Brown that so long as 
Jahangir lived, he was the soul and spirit of Mughal 
art, and that after his death an immediate and 
perceptible decline set in. Even the paintings 
of Shah Jahan’s reign are marked by a certain 
feature of over-ripeness, which is the sure sign of 
deterioration. Of the various plates we cannot 
speak too highly, and special attention may bc^ 
drawn to the reproductions of the fine fresco of 
Ardhanariskwar, of the picture Vmanta Vima, 
which illustrates the dress of the period, of Abul 
Hassan’s buUoek-cart, and Ustad Salivahana’s 
painted epistle. Equally attractive are a portrait 
of Jahangir in later life, and Govardhana’s study 
of a ^ woman. Among the examples of Hindu 
painting of a later age must be mentioned the Jaipur 
picture of the* Rasa mo/ndala^ an admirable eques- 
trian portrait of Rao Shatrujit of Datia, and samples 
of M5,naku’s skill. 

The book has been printed and published in 
India, and reflects great credit on everyone — author, 
printer and , publisher — who has contributed to 
its production. 

S. M. Edwardes. 

Studies in the Land Revenue History of 

Bengal, 1769-1787, by R. B. Ramsbotb:ai\i, 

Indian Educational Service. Oxford Universitj’- 

Press, 1926. 

For students of the administrative history of 
Bengal in the days of the East India Company this 
unpretentions and well-documented work should 
prove extremely valuable. If deals with two very 
important records of the eighteenth century, — ^the 
Amini Report of 1778, a large part of which is in- 
cluded in the second volume of Harington’s analysis 
of the Laws and Regulations of the Governor- 
General in Council, published at Calcutta in 1805, 
and secondly the Report on the Office of Khnungo 
of 1787, which has never yet been published in 
accessible form. More than half the book is occu- 
pied by an illuminating note on the history and 
circumstances of the Company’s re venue -adminis- 
tration of Bengal, and this is followed by a verbatim 
reproduction of the Ainini Report itself, which Mr, 
Ramsbotham describes as “ the first technical and 
professional explanation of the system employed 
in collecting the land revenue of Bengal that was 
placed before the Company.” The author reminds 
us that after the death of Ali vardi Khan the provinces 
of Bengal lapsed into a state of chaos, the actual 
survival of any administrative system at all being 
due to the Oriental custom which permitted most 
Government offices to become hereditary. The 
public services were in fact converted into a craft, 
of which the knowledge was confined to selected 
families from lyhom alone recruitment could take 
place for subordinate administrative offices. Thus 
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when the company assumed charge of the Diwam, 
“ they found a complete cadre of hereditary officials 
ready to resume their functions under a nonnal 
and effective do vemment. The two most important 
and powerful classes of these hereditary revenue 
officiis were the Zamindars and the Kanungos,” 

The position of the Zamindars was a very strong 
one. They enjoyed the same prestige and exercised 
greater magisterial powers than any large English 
landowner : they collected the revenue for which 
they were responsible and received a certain fixed 
quota as their remuneration. But as a class they 
were inert and degenerate, and in 1765 most of them 
were idle, ignorant and effete, and were usually under 
the thumb of unscrupulous servants. Between 1765 
and 1793 the Court of Directors in England and the 
Company’s officers in India made a continuous effort 
to secure the Imowleclge requisite for a just and 
accurate settlement of the land revenue. The 
Amini report is, one example of this endeavour, and 
it stands, in Mr. Ramsbotham’s words, as ‘‘an 
enduring monument of the work done by unknown 
British officers of the Company, whose services were 
never acknowledged by their ‘ Hon’ble lijmployors 
and on whom the limelight of public recognition 
never fell.” Indeed, Mr. Ramsbotham quotes 
from an original manuscript, belonging to the lato 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis of Satara, evidence 
showing that Jos. Sedley was very far from being 
typical of the Company’s district officers, and that 
between 1772 and 1786 the district administration 
was conducted by a small, conscientious and very 
hardworking body of officials, who eschewed idleness, 
led sober and uneventful lives, and in their official 
dealings with the Indian public showed themselves 
“ minutely just and inflexibly upright.” Certainly 
the knowledge contained in the Amini Report 
could never have been acquired, sifted and co-ordi. i 
nated by men of the type immortalised by Thackeray. 

Equally interesting is the Report on the Kanungos 
—an office which probably existed in pre-Mughal 
times and was merely reconstituted and extended 
by Akbar. It became in the usual way hereditary, 
and the knowledge thus acquired by successive 
generations was employed by its possessors to 
strengthen their hold over the land revenue of their 
respective districts. By the time the Company 
became Diwan, these hereditary ICanungos held 
all the vital information necessary to the efficient 

NOTES AND 

TOPSHAW. 

1702. Letter from Sir William Norris from the 
Scipio Bombay on his homeward voyage, regard- 
ing the Bombay factory. “They have two or 
three Companys of Topshaws, those country soldiers 
which are but a slender and weak Guard ” (Public 
KeoordO«6oe)C.O. 77/51, p. 63. » Topshaw *’ ssema 


collection of tho laud revenue and showed a firm 
intention to siirrondur none of it to the Company’s 
government. Hon on arose Uio burning question 
whether tho Kanmigo should retained or abo- 
lished. It is eurit)Tis b> rcdhad- tliat when the 
Marathfl leader Sluvaji cumnuMU'tHl to organise the 
I administration of De(*(*an, lie was confronted by 
a somewhat siinila-r prohItMii in Uio persons of the 
Doshpandii and Disshimikh, who won^ tlie ancient 
and hereditary eust.cxlians of all infoniiation relating 
to the lauds and land r<‘v<‘uue tjf VV<t.s(om India 
In both cases tla^ ultiinafe d(H*ision was the same. 
Tho Maratha l<'ader re<luced Dosinnnkh and 
Deshi)and(^ to a pun^Iy ornauK'iitaJ position, and 
transferred their powers and duti<\s to his own 
public s(a-vants: ih<^ ('onipauy in Henga;i abolished 
tho offices of .vm/r and muJuKvl Kaimngo, simul- 
taneously with the iiifroduelion th‘ fhe I'tyrnument 
Sottlonunt. The decision was a wise one, for, in 
the words of Lord ('ornwallis, fh<^ ofUca'al attesta- 
tions and decluratiouK |<if llie hiuJansU Kanungos] 
have long since fallen info conf<un]>< and disregard 
intheeyeHof the iwoplts from having Ix^'n invariably 
made tho cloak to every species <d* fraud and abuse,” 
Mr. Riunslxitharu's hook throws rnmdi vahiable 
light upon tho <‘ircums(an<*(‘M pns-ediiig (he intro- 
duction of the P(»rmHnenf Setthuueut in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and up(m th<^ foundaf ions of the 
Britisli district adm ini si radon, it well repays 
l>erusttL 

»S. M. Kdvvae'deb. 

D.IAWA : TKTDSeilltlt'T VAN HKT »lA.VA.|NSOT0m, 
VoL 5, Nos. 2 ami 5, Marrh., .Vi'iril and October 
1925. 

No. 2 contains articles on : “Mivva in Malay litera- 
ture,” by H. O. ; “A fusilirn of the hunt century as 
antiquarian,” by Dr. W. F. Ktutterheim ; “Hindoo- 
JavanoBc legends, If, Sakomitala ” by Bocdihardjo ; 
“Tho Psycho of tho JaviMiose,” hy Paul van Sohief 
gaarde ; “ A Hingwinr Institution,” hy R* Troma, 

No. 5 contains articles on : ” An intorosting Hin- 
doo Javano«o<hwingon cop|xu’,” by Dr. W. F. Stut- 
terman with a reproduction ; “ 1’h«» burial places of 
tho old governors of Orisoe l»fon% during and after 
the time of the Compimy,” by ,R. A. A, Kromod- 
joio Adinegoro (illuatratod) ; “ History and myth 11 1 
The Pandawiw of Java/* by M. V. Moesns-Zorab ; '■ 
“ Invulnerability f ” by ii 

M. J. B., '■ 


QUEEIES. 

tO' represent soma local vernacular term from 
lapaM, or iapdskl Boa anie, vol L., pp, 106-113. 

KING SARANQDHARD. 

It is stated by tho Ifevarond Dr. Maeniool that 
a king SArangdharCi ii iiWfitioKted 'in one copy of 

one of the books of the Harfttht poet Muknndrij. 
Can any reader of this Jotmua detemiao the pre- 
cise identity of this Wb* T Joxxt Emto*. 
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THOMAS CANA AND HIS COPPER-PLATE GRANT- 

By the Rev. H. HOSTEN, SJ. 

Fb. a. Mohskbratb, S.J., \^rote from Cochin in the beginning of 1579, under the title 
“ Information about the Christians of St. Thomas,” as follows : — 

“ As regards the origin of these Christians, there are two opinions. Some say that aU 
descend from the disciples of the Apostle St. Thomas. Others say [they are descended] 
from one T VfM.f Thoma, a Syrian (Mar among them means ‘ Don ’), a merchant, who made 
his residence in Cranganor, and who had two wives : one noble, the other a slave, although 
of good caste, because it is the custom that the nobles be sold when bom on evil days. The 
proof of this, besides the traditions of the ancients, is that among Christians there are many 
petty quarrels about birth and caste, those who are descepded from the slave woman being 
less considered. And that both were noble, at least Nayr women, is proved by the custom 
existing in this Malavar, that there is no pollution between the Christians of St, Thomas 
and the Na 3 rres, nor penalty of death, if there are between them marriages or friendship, i 
all of which arises, according to the custom of the country, for castes higher or lower than 
these two. 

“ What is more likely is that they originated from both, that is, from the glorious St. 
Thomas and from Mar Thoma, and from many Nayres who are daily converted. They are 
a Christianity of seventy -thousand souls, and they are reduced to these two clans by the lie of 
the land, and not only because they are descended from them [from Mar Thomas’ two 
wives] : for some live on the south aide, others on the north side. 

“ Tliey say, therefore, that, when Mar Thoma came to India, he found at Cranganore 
and Coulon Christians descended from the Apostle St. Thomas’ disciples, who now had but 
the name of Christians left, considering that they were intermarrying promiscuously with 
the Nayres. However, at their doors and on their walls they had as their emblem crosses, 
and they gave names of Christians to their children. And this Mar Thomas, they say, 
assembled them, and, filling them with ideas of caste,^ which in that country is very 
strong, he caused to be baptized and baptized himself many of all those who were married 
with those Christians and were in any way descended from them. And he remained, so to 
say, the chief of them all, having assembled them and being rich and influential with the 

kings of Cranganor, cto.^ _ j xv, i,„™ 

“ . . . They live in villages, and some respectable ones in farms, and these have less 

knowledge of the things of God, because they have no church, and 

study may k-ad to prove that the Nairs of Malabar and a great part of the Sk 

Christians fiwt conLted by St. Thomas belonged to the °f ^^ty 

Scythio. They would represent the NAgas, and itis not impossible that the pictures on ™ 

Christian SyrL Churches in Malabar. P-tures of male and foma e beings 

ship above their head, be not merely decorations, butrepmsent a tradition ol o ‘8 We “ 

a strong Parthian infiltration had set in before the Christian era from Sindh al along the West Coast a_ a 
to f«i th. b.« p.rt .1 «» »— to Stot o«.lu.p of ..r .to w.. to th. totod. .! 

the forbears of our Syrian Christians* , th- u n «f ar^rYlA oaWnd themselves * Tarideicalnai- 

^ '"I*... .to 

copper -plates speaks of the Tarisa Church ? 

2 Lleuci>ndoloit por opinion de enstet. 

^ Of. iol 149 r, MS. XU, belonging to the Society of Jesus* i 
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Sdi-icty, (iatcd Cochin, 
uliiioat iili'iitical tfrais, 
tin Aliiliilj.'ir traditions. 


mountains, away from the inhabited places ; yet they acknowledg'd heir areld)if:li(i|) and bishop; 
they visit them from many leagues; and by this it aj)penr.< (hat they ai'e of tliose who re- 
mained from the Apostle Saint Thomas, although they arc alliial and married with those 
who are descended from Mar Thoma the S.yrian. And this is what can be gathered about 
their genealogy. >■ 

“It is a very likely thing, therefore, that the Apostle St. 'riuanas {iri’aehed and was 
martyred in India, at S. Thome, and it Ls certain too tliat .Mar Thoiiiii tlu^ Syrian eiinie to 
India and that he had the said wives. Hence, these people took the riles and i‘eruinouie.s 
of the Syrian Church, because Mar Thoma ordained that Syrian bishojis alioidd come, and 
they have great respect for them, their ancestor having eonii' from them, and beeuu,sc they 
know that Christ our Lord spoke Sj^ian, as it was spijkcn in .leru-aiem after the ehildren of 
Israel came from Babylon.”^ 

In another Spanish document, a letter to tlu.> General of tin 
January 12, 1579, Fr. Monserrate touches on the same .subjiau, in 
yet with certain additions which have their importance in the st udv oi 

“My chief occupation has been with the Christians of the Sierra, who I'ummonlv call 
themselves of St. Thomas. As regards the origin of tiie.se Chri .tian.i. there are two (giinions : 
one is that all are descended from the dusciplcs of thf' -Vpoatle Si. Thomas : others say [they 
are descended] only from one Mar Thoma the Syrian. 'I'his \^■or«i Mar is in Chaldean a sign 
of honour, and means the same as Don and Saint in S{Hini.sh, and t he Svrian.s use this word 
Mar in both meanings; for they call St. Thomas Mar 'riioma uml [they use it J for any 
honourable and noble person, Mariacob, Don Diego. * ^ 

■ “This Mar Thoma the Syrian was a merchant and came by way of (hmiir/. like other mer- 
chants. The first port at which he touched was Ptiru, where f he\- sn\' he found people of the 
St. Thomas Christians, who with their familie,s wore wooden eroH.Hi'.s su.spended from their 
neck.6 And from that time {chhy : for that reason V) he maiie ids seat at thiranguluru, which 
the Portuguese call Cranganor. He had two wives : one, fn'e, the other, u ,slave ; {Fol. 2r) 
but both of noble birth : for it is the custom in these parts to sell tlie nobles [ehihlren of noble 
birth], if they are born on evil days (as their manner of speaking i.s). 'i’lu' [troof of t his, besides 
the tradition of the old people, is that among these Cliristiaus there are muni petty quarrels 
about caste. And that both were noble, at least Nayr women, is proved lev the custom 
existing in this Malavar that there k no pollution between these Chri.;liuns and the Navres, 
nor penalty of death if there be marriage or friendshij., wherea,s, aci-ording l(. the custom of 
e nd there IS, if they communicate, stay, or marry with idher eaHt»*.s, higher or lower, 
^ to to. Whrt I to„,.a i» tlmt .l,.y .,,,1 ....ly 

Thomas, nor only from this Mar Thoma, hut that from them? and those 
sand sn!!l ^'S^es who are daily converted a fample has siiruiig, of about seveatv tliou- 

luA sSi anT r Thumal; for .sonw live ua the 

SGutn Side, and some on the north side. 

ladiJ Jlar Tliwii, tin. Syrkii oiitm U, 

trith ths 'l!° X* “'«! U"*l. n»lm.'.l iir..i..i»IK.u...ly 

„„ a,, .l,„r» wull,.,! tlu.i.- 1,L«,, ,» th..v 

* Cf. »m, fol. 149 r. ■ - * 

Najs. tributary to toideutify ; *■ N.-xt tkiy reached 

will not bum. The Christians onrrv %s, and black muillara, luid a kiwi of wood which fire 

Cathay, (1866), I. clxxvii. We shoUd thtorth!rth’. ‘••'•u^hied upon it.” Yule, 

at any time in Malabar a notion that wnnS, Chnstia^m used this wood for ero.ssia. Was there 

anar a notion that wooden (tosses warn to be made of a special wood? Wtet wood J 
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have to-day and calling their children by names of Christians. And that this Mar Thoma 
assembled them, and, filling them with notions of caste (Jhvandolos for o'piniond^ casta), vAnoh. 
in this country prevails much, caused to baptize and himself baptized a great number of all 
those who by their marriages had affinity or Idndred with them or descent from them. In 
what concerned Religion, he was like their head, both because he had assembled them, and 
because he was a rich man and in great esteem with the kings, chiefly with him of Curangu- 
luru or Cranganor. This is confirmed by the common saying that St. Thomas built with 
his own hands the oratories of Cranganor and Coula, which to-day are churches dedicated to 
the same Saint. Now, although the Portuguese heard this from the Christians whom they 
found when they discovered India, that is from these, and though the word Mar Thoma means 
both Saint Thomas and Don Thomas, it may be much doubted whether the Holy Apostle 
or the aforesaid Syrian built these oratories. To me it appears more probable that the Syrian 
built them in honour of the Saint of his name and the Apostle of India : for the truth is that, 
when this Syrian came to Cranganor, there was no church until he was granted by the then 
reigning king a place for the settlement of the Christians and for the church, with a privileged 
boundary and place (cm termim & lugar privilegutdo), which in Latin we call asylum : a very 
big place. And it may be that it was so at Coulam : for it does not appear that the Apostle 
should have built churches dedicated to his name, nor is there proof that they continued to 
exist so many years when there was no one to repair them. 

“ However, the tradition is, and it is the common saying, that St. Thomas erected at 


Coulam a pillar (maron) on some stones from which the sea was then about half a league dis- 
tant, saying that, when the sea should reach that pillar, white Christian people would come 
who would reduce (reduziriu) them to following the law which he was preaching.* On the 
one hand, what makes one think that this is true is that the stone of the piUar is different 
from the stone generally obtained in India ; for it is white, and like salt, and much weather- 
beaten, and for half a league from there all is stones and shelves (baxos), showing that the 
sea has not since long covered this space of ground. On the other hand, what makes one 
doubt is what we read in the liistories of the discovery of India : that, wherever the Portuguese 
first landed, they set up pillars, and, as they came discovering this coast, it is probable that 
they should have erected this one ; indeed, this sort of stone is found in Portugal, and enough 
time has elap.sod to make it possible for it to be so worn. But I rather think that piUar is 
there from before the time of the arrival of the Portuguese.^ Now, whether St. Thomas put 
it up or Mar Thoma, God knows.”* 

Gouvea (-/ortiada, fob 4r) says 

“ Among those who came to these parts, there happened to come an Armenian, named 
Thomas Cana, or Marthoma, which in their language means Lord Thomas. As he was noble 


„ Sfc. Thomas at Mylapore, though we have no allusion to the existence 

of such a pillar dose, to the church of the Saint’s tomb. Already in 1322 Friar Jordan de SSverac could 
u! from Thana near tho present Bombay, that the Indians were eagerly looking out for deliverers from 
TteWeBMor the Latins. Why. said they, should the Pope not launch a few ships on the Indian Ocean and 

lo eViRck the daily inroads of Muhammadanism ? . . , 

7 If this pillar had been a padretc set up by the Portuguese, it would have had some distinctive marks, 
like those which have boon discovered in various places ; for instance, the arms of Portugd or a date. Now, 
S oSn pillar has never been described as having anything distinctive. It is said that it disappeared 
Svin tTodOth century. Surely, that pillar was not the one erected by Friar John de Mangnolh about 

1 - his was some’W’here a.t or near Cape Comorin. .n j 

‘‘ Sof the rocks near the sea-shoro of Coultog.” writes Baldaeus. * stands a stone pifiar, erected 
.Tr iulbit-mts report, by St. Thomas. I saw the pillar in 1662.” Trav. Man.,11. 147.^ Day. m 
there, ? 12 . says that this pillar still exists, andHoward, in his OhnsHam of St Thomas 

h,s Land of tU ’ .. o.^lbedhyll, the Master Attendant at Quilon, told me that he had seen 
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aad rich, and carried on a great trade, he was shown much favour and hospitality by the 
king of Cranganor, who, as we saw above, was of the most powerful of Malavar. From bim 
he received many privileges and honours for the Christians among whom he lived, and a very spa- 
cious ground where to found a big Church, in keeping with the founder’s power and wealth, 
all which he caused to write on copper-plates. One Mar Jacob, Bishop of these Christians, 
fearing they might be lost, entrusted them to the Factor of Cochim, when the Portuguese made 
the factory there, in order that, when necessary to them, the Christians might from there 
make use of them, and they were for many years in the factory, to be kept in the house,® until 
through carelessness they disappeared, which these Christians greatly chafe at, not having 
writings whereby to defend themselves before the infidel kings, who keep infringing these 
privileges, which among other things contained that the Christians alone, when marrying, 
were allowed to wear their hair tied up with a golden flower, to go on elephants, a privilege 
granted only to the heirs of kings, to sit on carpets, and other honours, which no other caste 
had, and which are greatly valued and esteemed among the Malavares ; and the Christians 
esteem them so much that, because the king of Paru wanted to grant one of these privileges 
to certain Moors of his kingdom against a big sum of money, which they gave him, the Chris- 
tians a very few years ago rose against the Moors, and many were killed, and much blood 
was shed on both sides.” 

We shall see that the Malabar Christians at Tevalikara in 1599 complained to Archbishop 
Menezes of the loss of the Cranganore copper-plates, meaning evidently the Thomas Cana 
copper-plates. 

Gouvea wrote immediately after the Diamper Council of 1599. His Jornada appeared 
at Coimbra in 1606. The MS. was in Portugal by June 2, 1605, when a censor was deputed 
to examine it. Gouvea dated his preface from Goa on Sept. 27, 1603. In one place, to be 
shown further, he says he is writing in 1602. 

An anonymous Jesuit Missionary, whom we discover to be Francisco Roz, Bishop of 
Cranganore, writes in 1604 a most valuable “ RdagaJb sobre a Serra ” from which we ought to 
quote at some length. 


{Fol. S25vi 86v.) “These Christians having no books of ancient histories, but only 
traditioirs of the ancients, to which they cling tenaciously, we must help ourselves with the 
chronicles and chronology {conta de tempos) existing among the Malabar gentios and with re- 
liable surmises {conjecturas certas) which we find in different places of these kingdoms. Ac- 
eordingly, it appears (comta) first that the last Emperor of Malavar, called Xaram Perumal, 
was the one who at. Cranganor gave land for a Church and a settlement (povoafaS) to the St. 
Thomas Christians, and great privileges, as is seen from their alias, the copper original of which 
was taken to Portugal by the Religious of St. Francis, a copy of them remaining here. This Perumal 

died on the first of March, one thousand two hundred and fifty-eight years ago.^® The witnesses 
who were present at the writing of the said Perumal’s olla, by which he gave the said land of 
Cranganor, are those who now are kings [let ■ Reguhs, kingletsfin different parts of Mala- 
var ; and, when the olla was written, they were countries belonging to the said Perumal, as 
is shown by the same alias. Hence it follows that the dedication of the Church of Cranganore 
took place more than one thousand two hundred years ago. [Fol 526r ■ 57?*] It was 
founded in the month of April of the said year, « and presently seventy-two houses were built 
on the said land (chao). The occasion, as related in the same olla of the Perumal was that 
as the said king was lodging jpomand o) on the other side in a big pagoda which wm at 

« For enirega da casa. do Couto use.s the same expression.” 

10 Therefore on March 1, 346. 

11 If this is A.D. 346 Bishop Roz contradiots himself. We must take the year to be A.n. U5, acoorf 

mg to the cryptogram ‘ Shovala,’ acuuru 
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Parurpatanan,i3 aplace over-against Paliporto.the said king wished one day to go a-hunting, 
and he went to the other side, where Cranganor is now, the whole of which was thicket (mcUo). 
And he caUed for a very rich Armenian,‘3 named Thomas Cananeo, who had come from Baby- 
lonia. He gave to the said king a good sum of money, bought from him the whole of that 
thicket, and founded on it the Ghurch of St. Thomas and the bazar {basar). The land which 
he bought measured 264 elephant cubits {comdos de ekjante). Now, already many years 
before the said Chxirch. there was in the said place of Patanan a Church and a big settlement 
{povoafOo) of Christians, the date of its beginning being unknown, and still to-day the place 
where the said Church stood is called Paliparamb, i.e., church-field, and quite near to it there 
is another place called Palimoe, i.e., church-corner (cawfodcs /greja) ; hence, the island opposite 
is called Paliparam, i.e., other side, outside, opposite to the Church {outra banda defora defronte 
da Igro). That island became visible two hundred and seventy-seven years ago,’^^ whence 
it is clear that in the said place there was a Ghurch ; and from the settlement of Christians 
wliich was there and a great pagoda there is no doubting why it is called Magoder Patanam,^® 
i.e., great city of the great pagoda ; and the sea came up to there, and the boats came to an- 
chor there before the island of Paliporto came into existence. Hence the St. Thomas Chris- 
tians in all the ollas which they write of accounts (em todas as olios q' escreuS de contas) put 
down the era of Magoder Patanam, without knowing the beg innin g of it,** because they con- 
sider the place one of the most ancient where St. Thomas Christians lived. The copy of the 
olla which the said Xaram Perumal gave to Thomas Cananeo, in which he granted him the 
ground of Cranganor, says faithfully this : — 

“ May Coquarangon be prosperous, enjoy long life and live one hundred thousand years, 
divine, servant of God, strong, true, just, full of good works, reasonable, powerful over the 
whole earth, happy, conquering, glorious, rightly prosperous in the ministry of God, inMalavar, 

12 The priests of Parur showed me a high wall near their Church which they thought was part of an 
old temple. Some big stones with fine carvings at the staircase leading up to the site of a new church, the 
foundations of which had been laid by Fe hr. 1924, also appeared to belong to an old Hindu tempi© or 
palace. 

13 Not necessarily Armenian, but Aramean, i.e,, Syrian. 

14 1604 — 277 = 1327. 

16 I was under the impression that Mahadevarpattanam, from which the Syrian Christians derived 
their era, was Cranganore, and that the name was connected either with the Tiruvanjikulam temple or 
some Christian church. Bishop Boz’ Magoderpatanam becomes Makdtayar Pat^anam in an article on 
Thomas Cana by Mr. T, K. Joseph. 

16 Even now, I believe, the St. Thomas Christians use on occasions the Mahadevarpattanam era con- 
jointly with the ICollam era: Is it not the Vikrama era ? Of the S^livAhana era Bishop Roz knew some- 
thing" He says [fol. 525 r ; 86r]. ** From that time [from the time of St. Thomas’ death], when the gentile 

religion began to wane, and from the said era [of the Saint’s death] those who now are gentios count [their 
era] That can be only the SMiv^hana era as no other era falls close to St. Thomas’ death. If ^aiivahana 
can mean cross-bearer or cross-borne, and if according to certain Gnostic notions Thomas suffered instead of 
Christ, the ^aiivlbhana era could mean only St. Thomas’ era. De’ Conti (c. 1438) said that the greater part 
of the Indians counted their era from “ Octavian, in whose time there was peace all over India.” That 
could be only the Vikrama era. And do Couto wrote in a . d . 1611 (Dos A.8‘hct,J)QG. 12, 1, 3, c. 4, Tom. 8, Lis- 
boa, 178S,p. 275) ! “Before this [the Quilon era] these Mala vares ooimted the era by the course of the Planet 
Jupiter, whichis from twelve to twelve years, as the Greeks did their Olympiads from four to four years ; 
and in their writings, the St. Thomas Christiana [of Malabar] place first the era of Patana [Mahadevar- 
paftanam], andthenthatofCoulao, just as before the coming of Christ they followed in their writings the era 
of the world’s creation [the KaiJ Yriga7] and that of Cscsar.” Will our chronologists take note of those 
statements ? Wilford, nearly 120 years ago, held that the ^aiivfihana era was the era of St. Thomas, 
and that the Vikrama era was that of Caesar Augustus. Cf. As. Ee, 3 ., X ( 1808 ). If the Mahadevarpatijaham 
era is the Vikrama era, its origin may perhaps be connected with the dedication of the temple of Augustus 
atMuziris, It may have been started earlier too. 
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in the great City of the great Idol. While he reigned at the time of Mercury of lebruary.i^ 
„ the seventh day of the month of March: before the fuU moon.i** the same king Coquarangon 
h nvin Carnelur there arrived in a ship Thomas Cananeo, a chief man, who had resolved to 
see the uttermost part of the East. And some men, seeing him as he arrived, went to inform 
the kinv And the king himself came and saw and called the said chief man Thomas, and 
he disembarked and came before the king, who spoke graciously to him ; and to honour him 
he vave him in surname his own name, calling him Coquarangon Cananeo. x\nd he received 
this\onour from the king and went to rest in his place. (Fol. 526 a ; 87u). x\nd the king gave 
him the city of Alagodorpatanam for ever. And the said king, being in hi.s great pro.sperity, 
went one day to hunt in the forest, and the same king surrounded the whole forest. And he 
called in haste for Thomas, who came and stood before the king in a lucky hour. x\nd the 
kinv questioned the soothsayer {adwinhador). And the king afterwards spoke to Thomas, 
fsaying] that he would build a city in that forest. And he answered to the king, first making 
reverence, and said : “ I desire this forest for myself.” And the Idng granted it to him and 
gave it for ever. And at once, the next day {hgo outro dia), he di.'ared the forest ami cast 
his eyes on it in the same year, on the eleventh of April, and gave it as an iiilueitanee to Lliomas 
at the time and day aforesaid,^^ in the king’s name, who laid l!ie lirst brick (tijoh) 
for the Church and for the house of Thomas Cananeo, and made there a ('it y foi all [of thcinj, 
and entered the Church and there made prayer the same day. After these things, Thomas 
V'iniaflif went to the king’s palaces (passos) and offered him presents, and afterwards he asked 
the king to mve that land to him and to his descendants ; and he measured two hundred 
and sixty-four elephant cubits, “ and gave them to Thomas and his dc,soendants for 
ever : and at the same time sixty-two house.s {scsSta e dwi'i which immediately 

were erected there, and gardens, and trees, with their enclosures, and with their paths (camin- 
Jios) and boundaries [tcTTyivaos] and inner yards. xVnd ho granted him seven kinds of musical 
instruments, and all the honours, and to speak and walk like a king, and that at the weddings 
the women might give a certain signal with their finger in their mouth.^^ and ho granted him 
distinct weight,^^ and to adorn the ground with cloths, and he. granted the royal fans (abanos, 
fly -flaps), and to double the sandal [mark] on th e arin,^^’ a nd a royal tent [2 or 3 wo rds n ot 

‘ 17 W Kees Philipps, who helped Bishop Medlycott with a translatiou of Bishop Itoz/ letter of 1604, 

failed to decipher the words Umwlo defeum, Cf. Gath. EmycU Now York, XIV, 680 b.d., and compare 
with Mackenzie in Travancore State Manual, II. 130. Tho present translation must lie considered more 
authoritative, as I work on my own rotographs of the MS. copied for W. E. Philipps by another person. 
Mackenzie used do Couto’s text, which differs in some notable points from Bisho|> Koz\ 

is Compare this with tho following : “ He [Thomas Cana] also obtained front the Emperor land and 
high social privileges, as well as a copper-plate document to that effect, on Saturday, 20th Kitmbham 
(Aquarius) of the above-mentioned year [A.r». 345], on the seventh day of the moon, and in tho sign Cancer. 
T. K. Joseph, quoting Ittoop’s Chriatiun Church in Malabar (Malayalam), pp. 88^91, in an article, 

dated 1 7-7-1925, on Thomas Cana, which ht3 wrote at my request and of whicli he sent me the MS. 

The year mentioned by Fr. Koa would be 345. 

' 19 This would seem to represent Cranganor© (Curanguluru, as Monserrate spelt it in 1570,. p. 130 supra). 

20 This would be iVpril 11, 345. 

21 The covado, a measure used in Portugal, is throe-fourths of a yard, a Flemish ell, a» on© of my Portu- 
guese dictionaries puts it. 

22 Once before and once after, Boz writes 72. 1 find that this numl)or is something very sacred among 
the Syrians. It was likewise so among the Syriana of China, where we hoar mom than one© of th© 72 Chris- 
tian tribes or clans. 

23 “ As do the women of Kings,’* which we have in Mackenzie, is not in my MS, ; but wa have it in 
do Coufco. 

24 Pezo distincto. 

25 Mackenzie mentions among the privileges : to use sandals. This k not in my MB. W© hav© 
however: &dohra/ro3andalnohrago. 
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deaphercd] m every part of the kingdom for ever, and besidesS® ftyp tributes to Thomas "and 


persons* 


s"-7 r™- 


(L. 1.) Codaxericanden. 

(L. 2 .) Cherucaraprotachatencomeren, the king’s chief door-keeper. Areundeneounden 
the king’s councillor. 

{L. 3.) Amon[atecou]adeng[ueru]len, Captain of the army. 

IL ti comeren, Regedor of the East side in Malavar. 

T ’ p’l a-ditLen], .... singer(?) of the said king. 

(L. b.) Perubal[atia]tacottocoude, guard of the king’s port (?) (gate^) 

(L. 7.) Biehremenchinguen [de Carjturte, the said king’s chamberlain 

. .1, , with to o™ hand tti, 

sealc'd (s seduaila] ?) and also lucky writing, 

“ This IS the writing of the ground (c/faS) of Cranganor. which the Emperor of all aialavar 
gave to Thomas Cananeo, Armenian, and to the other Christians of St. Thomas AnH -is at 
that time they reckoned from twelve to twelve years accordmgto the course of Meremy 
therefore it is said in the alia [Fol 527/ ; 88/) that the said to^vn ipovoafo^.) was founded 
m the year of Mercury of February. This manner of reckoning is quite forgotten, because for 
the last seven Imndred and scsventy-nine years they count in the whole of this Malavar by the 
Coulao era.2f However, since the said Perumal, as we said above, died mom than one thou- 
sand and two hundred years ago, so the Church and Cliristians of Cranganor are older than 
the same number of years : and much before there were Christians at .Paru,''in the said Magoder- 
patenam.30 Afterwards, owing to evil times, the said Church and the settlement of Christians 
declined with the prosperity of Cranganor and was removed from the said place, and the 
Church was placed where it now is, on account of a private revelation received by a St. Thomas 


26 ajora diato. 

27 The titles of the witnesses could not be deoipliered properly from the rotographa, as the ink has 

spread. I help myself for the reconstruction of these titles and even for part of the Portuguese translations 
(1) by means of do Couto, who in my edition has however only the first five titles, the rest being omitted for 
fear of prolixity ; (2) by means of T. 1C. Joseph’s The Malabar Christian copper-plates (Malayalam) ' 1925 
who quotes Macikenisio’s ChristianUy in Trivandrum, 1901, pp. 59-61, where Ve have the other 

titles, but imperfectly too. ,I do not know whence Mackenzie could have got the titles except from the 
Roz’ MS. Possibly Mackenzie and Philipps communicated at this time. The copyist employed by Mr 
Philipps at the i3ritish Museum may have succeeded better at times to decipher the writing than I can 
manage from the rotographs. l am now sending to Mr. T. K. Joseph the page with the titles, in the 
hope that he may succeed in dooixdiering or reconstructing the Malayalam titles. 


28 This is all I can make of this passage ; escrua^ de (todos) os negogeos c6 aim [mad esjcreueo [esta 

esjcritura sedilatla] e [taTnJbe aforttmada. I do not know what may mean. All the letters of 

that word are clear, except the last. ‘ Sealed ’ would bo 

We may notice that the date of the copper-plate is not given. Perhaps we have to understand that it 
was April 11, J45, when the first brick of the Church was laid. 

29 1604 — 779 ss A.D, 825, which is the generally accepted date for the beginning of the Quilon era. 
Mgr. Medlycott says ir begins on Aug. 25, 825. Of. Ca^/i. £’ncyc|., New York, XIV, 681b. 

80 If we can at all rely on the Aola of St. Thomas (Syriac and Greek), on the de MiracuUs md the 
Passio, wo get that the king of Sandar Cik or Andrapolis, to be identified with Cranganore, was baptised by 
St. Thomas and became a deacon, called Xanthippus or XenophOn, and by the St. Thomas Christians 
Andrew, that his son-in-law (perhaps a Parur prince ?) became a bishop, called Dionysius in the Passio, 
and by the St. Thomas Christians Kephas or Peter, that Dionysius’ wife, called Pelagia in the Paaaio, vowed 
chastity and was martyred, a Greek inscription on her tomb stating that she was the spiritual daughter of 
St. Thomas. , ■, 
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n stian of Para So says a reliable tradition existing among these Christians, which, 

been received from the ancients, has been preserved till now. So that, already long 

Lore“the coming of the said Thomas Cananeo, there were already St. Thomas CWians in 
this Malavar, who had come from Maliapur, the town of St. Thomas. And the chief families 
are four in number : Cotur, Catanal, Onamturte, Narimatan, which are known to-day among 
aU these Christians,^^ who became multiplied and extended through the whole of this Malavar, 
also adding to themselves some of the gentios who would convert themselves. However, 
the descendants of Thomas Cananeo always remained above them without wishing to marry 
or to mix with these other Christians, and so up to the present there are among them two 
lineages : one which is descended from Thomas Cananeo on the father’s side, the mother, 
they say, being a gentile woman who was baptised afterwards, the other lineage is that of 
those who on both the father’s and the mother’s side were originally descended from St. 
Thomas Christians. Thelatter^^ took greater care than the others to increase the Church ; and 
so they received among themselves many gentios whom, they baptised, and even those who 
at any time served the said children (filkos) of Thomas Cananeo they .likewise took under 
their protection ; and, as these were rich and honourable, they wished to subject the others, 
saying they were their blacks.34 Whence there arose between the St. Thomas Christians 

and the others great discord, and there were anciently among them great disputes ; wherefore at 

Carturte^^and Cotete^* it was necessary to make different Churches, each party keeping aloof 
from the other. And those of the Thomas Caneneo (sic) party went in one Church, and the 
others in the other. And last year, 1603, the same was the cause of the quarrels between 
those of Udiamper and Candanada, each one holding out for his party. And it is wonderful 
to see the aversion which one party has for the other, without being able to forget their anti- 
quities and the fables they have in this matter. The St. Thomas Christians descending from 
Thomas Caneneo are few. They are at Udiamper, and at the great Church of Carturte, and 
at the great Church of Cotete, and at Turigure.^" 

(To be continued,) 


SI Was there no Syrian church at Cranganore in 1604 ? We have to conclude the contrary from de 
Gouvea and do Couto. How old was the church of Parur in 1604? While I was at Parur, on Febr. 1 1, 1924, 
We pulled up from the open-air cross a small stone with a cross on both sides, and found an Indian inscription 
of KoUam era 728, or a j). 1 553. Did that year record the change from Cranganore to Parur here alluded to ? 
Probably not. I understand from p. 125 a. 14 that Parur had a church in 1327, 

32 I trust some of our Malabar friends will be able to comment on these names. 

33 The latter ’ seems to mean the Northista. 

U S ficando estes, ncos^ Iidrados^ os outros os quiserad asopear, dizMo ser$ sens should 

mean strictly, I think, “ these (the Northists) being rich and hono urable, the others (tlie SouthiRts ) wished to 
subject them, saying they were their blacks.” But the Northists were and still are the vast majority ! That 
is true, and I believe the Northist theory is that the Southists are the descendants of the slave woman. 
Gouvea turns, however, the tables on the Northists, when he says that they, the Northists, are the descen- 
dants of the slave woman. Probably it will be said tlxat do Gouvea is based on Ross, which is quite 
possible, as Roz supplied him with much material (ef, Frolo<jo), and that Roz allowed himself to be 
circumvented by the Southists. 

35 Katutturutti. 

36 * Cotete ’ was visited by Monezes after Diamper and before * Caramail h * {Jornada, fob 76rand 79r). 
At Cotete there were two churches in 1599. It is Kottayam, €f, Whitohouse, p. 29B. 

37 What place is this ? 
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ANOTHER ENIGMATIC INSCRIPTION FROM TRAVANCORE. 

By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T, 

In the Indian Antiquary, vol. LI, pp. 356-7, I published a rough copy of one line of 
a seemingly Greek inscription on stone, discovered in the Nilakkal forests in Travancore. 
There are two other lines above it, much less legible. 

Here is another such inscription^ on the rim of a big bell, long kept unused in the 
Roman Catholic Church at Ruravalangad in Norih Travancore. Though not one of the 
seven churches said to have been founded by St. Thomas the Apostle in the first century 
A.D., this church is very old, dating from 335 a.d. (if the Catholic Directory, Madras, 1924, 
can be believed). Fra. Paulinus says in his Voyage to the East Indies, 1776-89, that “ the 
Nestorians® had formerly a monastery liere,” (at Kuravalangad) “ inhabited by people 
of their order from Persia and Chaldea, who were the spkitual guides of the Christians of 
St. Thomas.” (English edition, London, mdccc, p. 123). 

The epigraph is in embossed characters and forms a single line of 19 or 20 symbols. The 
cross may stand for a full stop. It is earnestly hoped that the present facsimile® will ' be 
of use to scholars in publishing in this Journal a reading and interpretation of the inscription. 

Several scholars have already expressed their opinion on the natme of this inscription. 
The following arc sojiic of the most authoritative. 

(1) “ All I can tell from the eye copy is that the inscription is not Greek.” (Sir John 
Marshall’s letter to me, dated 6th August, 1925)^. 

(2) “ So, the greatest probability is that the language might be old-fashioned 
Portuguese.” {Prof. Ernst Herzfeld’s letter to me, dated 16th September 1926)^. 

(3) “ It may well be that it ^presents nothing more than the barbaric result of an 
attempt to reproduce something like TE DEUM LAUS. ANNO. MDL, in which the year 
number i.s the most unsatisfactory part.” (Mr. John van Manen’s letter to me, dated 17th 
June, 1920). 

(4) Dr. J. J. Modi says it is not Pahlavi, and Dr. Zwemer, Cairo, says it is not Cufic, 
inscriptions in both of which characters have already been discovered in Malabar. Could 
it be Armenian or Himyaritio '( 


1 I got a copy of it for decipherment tliree years ago on 14th December 1923. 

2 Some of tine Malabar Christians of St, Thomas entertain the notion that their church has never 
been under the influence of Nastorianism, and try to explain away the term Nestorian very frequently 
applied to the Malabar church in Bortugues© and other records, by saying that to the writers of the 
Portuguese and Dutch periods a Neatorian church simply meant a church using the Syiiac language and 
Iitur©f. But say« I)r» Medlycott, some time Roman Catholic Bishop in Malabar : “By the year 630 the 
Christians in Male, Malalmr, had been captured in the Nestorian net.” {India and the Apostle Thomas^ 1905, 
p, 199, note I ). Again the Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, 8 J., says in his letter tome dated 2nd October 1923 : “I know 
the tendency of absolving the St. Thomas Christians of Kestorianism. .It does not appeal to most of us.” 

Now let UB lioar Professor Dr. F. C. Burkitt, Cambridge. “ If I may say so, all the trustworthy evidence 
connecting the old Malabar Christians with earlier bodies in the West connects them with the NestorianSf 
f.c., with the Chastians most numerous within the Sasanian Empire.” 

“ It cannot be too often repeated that the Malabar Liturgy whicli the Jesuits revised and altered was 
a Nestorian Liturgy, and substantially remains so. It simply is a form of the Liturgy now best k^nown to 
scholars as ‘The Liturgy of Adai and Mari.”* (Letter to me, dated 4th January 1926.) 

Further, “ There can be little doubt that th^e was a time (say 9th or 10th century) when the Nestorian 
fuHy "developed rite was observed by the Christians of S. India.” (Letter to me^ dated 14th February 1927.) 

This is an enlargement of the facsimile opposite p. 333 of the Mew o/ /ndfa, Calcutta, for May 

1920. , ' 

iSe© my article on the present inscription in the Young Men of India, for J un© 1926. 


2 
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THE MEANING AND ETYMOLOGY OF PTJJA. 

By Peoy. jabl charpentiei:, ups ala. 

{Continued from fage 91).) 

IV. 

It can easily be observed that in all the more or loss primitive onlts spread al! over India 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin perhaps the nio,st common way of udoriny the various 
gods, i.e., of performing their ptljd, is to smear the wooden lo!.!;.-<. unearved sfiiitc.s or idols 
which represent the deities with oil, or rather with lae, cinnabar, turmeric or oihor red'^"^ 
yellow dye stuffs^L Materials concerning this form of cult, arc to lx* found in overwlK'lmiaJ 
masses in European sources ; and in the following only a few in.sfanee.s relating to varimm 
parts of India, and which seem to the present writer rather typical, will be (piot(‘d ' 

In the Himalayas the five Pandava brothers an> often called Punj pir and Kmnotimps 
taken to be one single person ; generally they are adored in th(> form of jl\<‘ .stone, s imt u j 
beneath a pfpaZ tree and smeared with red ochre^S. Jlanuimui, of whom more* pre.sentiv 
aU over the Punjab has his image smeared with rcd-stull^'. During the nine days' fe,stivii! 
of the serpents (Ndganavami) in the month of Bhadon the women in tlu^ 1‘anjuh ni.akt, iina«es 
of Nagas from dough and smear them withred and black colour ; an<i if i.s also usual 'to .smear 
the brass images of the serpents with When, in the Panjfd., the women perform 

pajdto the cows, they smear not only the forehead of animal, butals(j their own with .sandal 
and minium^. In Pehowa (Karnai District) there is a temple of Suumi KArlfike.\ai whose 
image is always smeared with oil and red ochre^^. Tlu;re is a .special seid ofdogis' who are 
followers of the terrible god Bhairon, who anoint them.selves with oil and red oeliroand eo 
alms-begging in the name of the god«_apparently pretending them.selves to he inanifesta- 
tions of Bhairon. The goddess of small-pox, in Hissar gcn(;ridly culled />(■» Mdtd has her 
abode in a or in some sort of small shrine; this is fe.slooncd with red rags and ininterl wtti, 
red oolou^tufi44. Buffaloes which are to be sacrificed to Durga .Mahipisuramardini arc adored 
as^deitieTby the pujdrts, who smear their frontheads with safTnm and rice-rmin.s'**. In the 
Kangra District the god Narsingh (who is, perhaps, not always id.mtiearwith the fourth 
avatdr) is adored in the shape of a coco-nut which is daubed wit h sandal and idcjc-grains^* 

In Eastern parts of the United Provinces the adoring and daubing with red ochre of a 
drum belongs to the ceremonies preceding a wodding«. Tint late Dr. {'rookt' imamioudv 
suggested that the drum (especially perhaps the hour-glaaslikc <irum attribufedlo 
the damam) belongs to “the very primitive fetishes of the aluiriginai races***." The 

t adoring the deities is spread over practiailly the whole of Imlia Hueii'm to suffcost 

that, before the Aryan invasion, a somewhat unifonn religion provuilod over Kn-iilor niirts ,.f f 
continent. In this connection stress may be laid also upon the wcul Himihirity Is.twocn iLtl /of 1 

8* Punjab Notes and Queries, vol. Ill, § IfiQ ; Rose, U, vol. I, p. 121 

39 Rose, kc., vol. I, p. 119 (c/. p. 284). >1 ■ 

.M, 

F*unj ah Notes and Queries, vol, IIL ^ » 

;; Bose, kc., vol. I. p. 317,0/. 

45 S^se’ ' '' ’ P- 

isa well.kiio4mfLt°andne6dnot te umn 

before performing the horrid MeriAh sacrifices treaL til “* Khonds. 

were looked upon as some sort of divine beines • amnno«t^°?i^ victims. It i.h sufficiwitly dear that they 
and turmeric. Cf. e.y;. Russell, Tribes aM olsL ot if r 9 ^ 

Omens and Supersmons of S. India, p. 200 sq. ^ Central, 1 rotwees, vol.. IH, p. 475; Thurston. 

Rose, 2. c., vol, L p. 376 it i » 

- P 376. *r Crooke. ko.. vol. I. p. 28. U/. Elmore, kc. p. 67. 
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godling Bhimsen at many places in the Central Provinces is adored in the shape of an un- 
carved stone daubed with red ochre ; and a gr&rmdevatd called Porh MM in Nadiya is re- 
presented by a little piece of rough black stone painted with red ochre, and placed beneath 
the boughs of an old banyan-tree"*'. Scattered about at the very simple places of worship 
of the fjrdinudemtds are generally a few rough stones, the tops of which are rubbed by the 
country pcoi)!c with oil and red ochre “as an act of worship^o”. Around the place sacred 
to Gausam Deo, a Dravidian deity, are seen some boulders smeared with red ochre®* Mahi- 
soba, a godling considered to be identical with Mahisasura and chiefly revered throtn^h- 
out the Bombay Presidency, is represented by a rough stone daubed with red ochre ; amongst 
the Santals several deities are thus represented : Mahamai, the daughter of De^, by an 
oblong log painted red at the top, Burhiya Mai by a white, red-daubed stone, and Hanuman 
(who is generally red-coloured) by a red-painted trident®®. 

Since times of yore it has been common belief in India that certain trees are inhabited 
by demons who must be propitiated by bloody sacrifices,; the JdtaJcas frequently tell us about 
human sacrifices to trees, e.g. the Dhonasdhhajdtaha, (No. 353)®®. Trees are still frequently 
adored, but the blood— at any rate human blood— has mostly been exchanged for red colour. 
In Shahabad the holy tree is the Icaram [Kadamha, Nauclea), twigs of which are planted in 
front of the houses and smeared with red ochre and The pipal, in which live the 

three great gods but also a number of lower beings, on certain days has its trunk daubed 
with red ochre and sandal by high-caste women ; at the frequent weddings of trees daubing 
with red and yellow dye-stufts are of common occurrence®®. 

The materials collected by Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson in her very valuable book The Rites 
of the Twice-born (1920) mostly originate from GujarM and KMhiawM ; the authoress 
especially seems to have drawn her information from N^gar Brahmans. She tells us how 
Gapesa is washed with the pancdnirita (milk, curds, gU, honey and sugar) and is sprinkled 
with red powder at the upanayanu (p. 29) ; and the same god is smeared with ghi and red 
ochre every Tuesday and Saturday (pp. 293-321). On those same days Hanuman is wholly 
or partly painted red and smeared with oil (pp. 327-406)®*. The image of Parvati is daubed 
with red-stuff at the Holi (p. 286), and the roughly carved idols at the entrance of the Siva 
temples are likewise painted red (p. 372 sq.). The earth, as an act of worship, is strewn with 
red powder (p. 353) ®'^ and the snake-stones which are so common (especially in the South) 
are painted with red ochre (p. 407). The Nfi^gar Brahmans look upon bride and bridegroom 
as being manifestations of Siva and Parvati (p. 68) ; consequently they are daubed with red 
powder (p. 70), and the bride daubs the big toe of her husband with red paint in order to 
show that she worships a divine being (p. 73, cf. also p. 79 sg.)®®. The head of a dead man 
is smeared either with gopicandam or ydth red sandal (p. 143), a ceremony which would seem 
senseless if we did not, at the same time, learn that the dead body is looked upon as a deity 
until leaving the house (p. 146). 

But not only this. In the daily dempujana (p. 231 sq.) as well as in the worship of the 
cow (p. 312), the imagps of theNagas (p. 314), the threshold (p.316), the Krishija-idol (p. 317) 

49 Oooki*. I.C., vot. I, pp, 90, 108, 114 so Hid., p. 96. ~~ 

SI IftR, p. 117. S2 pp. 237, 181. 

63 Of. Hopkins, Rpk. Mythology, p. 7, n. 3; Vogel, Vmlagm m Medede^ngen, AJd. petterkunde, 
6; IV, p. 228 etc. Nothing more can be said about this topic here. 

64 Crookn, l.c., vol. 11, p. 9i3 ; this reminds us of the description by Broughton, Letters Written in a 
Mdhratla Camp (ed. 1892), p. 214, of the behaviour of MarStha Brahmans at a certain festival. 

SS Crooke, f.c., vol. II, pp. 99, llOog. 

s« This throws a clear Ijjjht on the primitive character of gods like GaneSa and Hanuman. 

67 O/. Crooko, W-jtore, vol. XXX, p. 292. 

68 The faithful wife should every morning worship the big toe of her husband (p. 248 f.) but this seems 
to have gone out of use nowadays (p, 251). 
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or the different idols in the &va temples (p. 380 sq.) there always recurs the daubing or 
painting with red sandal, etc. The foreheads of the idols are generally daubed in a way 
which reminds us of the putting on of the tilalcas amongst their worshippers. The image 'of 
Vishnu is daubed with gopicandam (p. 406), the sacred Salagrama is washed in jnmdnirita 
(p. 270). We need not doubt for a moment that what we see here is in reality the constitu- 
tive element of the jjzyd. 


Very extensive materials from the Bombay Presidency (with the exception of Sindh) 
have been collected by Mr. Enthoveninhisbook Tlie FolUorc of Bomba;/ (1924).''^’ We read 
there how the low-castes in Konkan (Mahars, etc.) daub stones witli oil and red ochre and 
give them the names of mostly evil godlings such as Vctal, Khandoba, (do., (p. 112). ^ 

certain species of tree in KathiawHr have fruits like a human face and arc consequently 
worshipped with red ochre and oil (p. 125). Ahirs and other cattle-breeding castes in Gujarit 
erect stones called pdlios at the village frontiers in remembrance of dead caste-fellows ■ and 
these on certain days are daubed with red ochre (p. 143). In llu; Ratnagiri District’ holy 
men are worshipped with sandal paste, etc., (p. 146). The grdmademtds are represented 
by stones on which are painted triMlas with oil and red ochre. or by wooden tridents 
the tops of which are painted red (p. 170). On the eighth day of the Namrdlra, the “Mothers” 
are daubed with oil and red ochre (p. 171), and on the last day of A^ddha the members of 
the low castes wash their idols with water and milk and smear them with oil and red ochre 
(p. 172). On other occasions the house godlings are washed in q/anedmrita (p. 180). 


The goddesses described as the “Mothers ”62 are sometimes represented simply by 
red spots on the waU which are daubed with gU, etc., (p. 185 sq.). The imago of Ganiati 
here as m other parts of India, is smeared with oil and red ochre, the remnants of which 
are then put on doors and windows (p. 187 sq .) ; *3 and it goes without saying that Hanum&n 
is regularly painted with those same substances (pp. 175, 188, 191 «g.)«4. Qn the first day 
of Mdrgaitm in the Deccan the domestic animals are worshipped like deities, their horns 
are washed and painted red, lamps are swung in front of them, etc., (p. 221)’ Hitala the 
goddess of smaU-pox, is mostly represented by a rough stone daubed u ith red ochre (n ’’65) 
Cheda a grd^evatdoi the Thana District, is represented by a stone or a stake erected at 
the village border and painted with red ochre (p. 303), and Mhfeoba, another godling, is 
worshipped with red ochre at the time of ploughing and sowing (p. ;«)4) In oiIkt nkces 
the sacred ston. are daubed -ith red ochre at the re-planting !i IL ric.^p Z 

twefth dayof the dark^ ^ 

District worship Waghoba, he tiger godling, by daubing his stone in the jungle with rod 
ochre and bringing him food (p. 310). ^ 

Proceeding southwards we find that already Pietro della Valle who ioumeved from 

Surat to Calicut in 1623-1624, remarked how the tTinrfna •r.o- < j A r ^ mcyid from 
jrkai ,4 X lx ’'uo Hindus painted the faeo.s of their idols 

amt ^ Uter AlexMdor Hamilton speaks nWnt tim 

godlmgx* Also the good old AhM Dnboi. hod noticed how he kll 

pemted With v™, colom • In our own day wo learn that bull, and cow, daZd 

•With red and yellow powder,®^ that notq wlnoTi / uciuocu 

V ■■ ^ to represent gods among the 

69 OJ. JRAS., 1925, p. mgq. go Of. also r, T" 

62 On their worship, c/.Crooke, iToZifc.iorr vol XXV w, 'tno f!/- 8tf!vcnson, /.c., p. 374, 

64 C/. also the description of a curious cerommy (p <>69) wliere Bi ^ 

image of Hanum^in with the blood of a COW.' ^ ^ (Wvangew) sprinkle ' tha 

65 0/. Professor Zaehariffi’s extremely valuablA 

66 Of. Powell, Fom-hre, vol. XXV. p m ^ P' . 

0mm and Supmitiona in S. India, p.m Bindm Manner p. m. 
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Dravidians, 'J are painted with saffron and turmeric, and that snake stones are daubed with 
oil and red ochre, A grdmadevatA called Usaramma is often washed and smeared with 
saffron; and this is also the case with other godlings. The blood of the sacrificial animals 
is smeared on the stones or the rough idols, or these and the animals themselves are sprinkled 
with water and red paint. 5^ * 

We might also remember that the caistes in general seem to worship their various tools 
on certain occasions. Tod''^ tells us how the Rajputs painted their guns with the blood of 
sacrificed goats before the battle. The ill-famed Thugs at certain times performed a regular 
pujd to the pick-axe, which was not only one of their most important tools but also one of 
their deities ; they washed it with plain and sugared water, curds and liquor and then 
daubed it in seven places with red ochre. In the Deccan agricultural tools are sometimes 
worshipped ; they are then washed and smeared with red ochre, from other regions is 
reported the painting of cart-wheels with red or white colours. Also the weapons of the 
soldiers are daubed with red powder on certain occasions and at Jeypore in Vizagapatam 
a sword is smeared with red sandal and worshipped at the Dasahra, and the weapons are 
sprinkled with the blood of the sacrificial animals. 

Already the material quoted above which has been collected at random from various 
works is quite sufficient to show us that all over India a wide-spread form of worship consists 
in daubing or painting the sacred objects with oily ^nd red-coloured stuffs. Nor can it be 
doubted that this rite has its origin in very primitive conditions as it is still mostly practised 
by low-caste people, who worship as their gods rough stones and uncarved logs of wood. 
We should also notice that this rite is frequently used in the worship of those gods of advanced 
Hinduism, who, like Ganesa and Hanumto, still betray their low origin, though they have 
long dwelt within the pantheon of Brahmanism. The present has long been at home 
in Brahmanism and has become very comphcated, as have most of the rituals of the Brah- 
mans ; but, notwithstanding that, one of its main elements is the daubing and smearing of 
the idols with sandal, etc. and washing them with honey, sugar, gU etc. Consequently, 

I can see no obstacle to the suggestion that this rite originated long ago with the larimitive 
and still very wide-spread daubing and painting of the stones, logs or idols with oil and red 
dyestuffs. From this it follows that the only etymology of the word pujd which can possibly 
be correct is the one which derives it from the Dravidian pusu- to paint, to daub, 

to smear.” The rite and the name of it alike must, however, have been introduced into 
Hinduism at a very early date ; this is proved by the fact that already Yaska and Pa^imi 
use puj- and p'Sjd in a sense which is no longer the original one. 

V. 

I have now only to say a few words concerning the religious or magic ideas that may 
possibly underlie this smearing and daubing with red and yellow colours. 

The explanation nearest at hand would undoubtedly be that the red colour is used 
instead of blood which, during an older and more brutal age, was only and alone used for 
smearing the idols. Such an explanation seems quite obvious and has probably been pro- 
pounded more than once. And it is quite true that the daubing of idols and other cult 

Of . Mmove, l.c,, p. 24, etci. Thurston, Z.c., pp. 1 '70, 176, 178 

71 Ejnaore, 2.C., pp. 35, 42. 72 Elmore, Z.c., pp. 56, 60. 

78 Annals ami Antiquities of Edjasthdn (ed. Otooke), voh Ilf p. 1041 sq. 

Of, Qrooke> Popular EeUgi'ony vol. Ilf p> IM sq. 

7f> Entbo veil. Z.C., p. 304. 76 Thurston, Z.c., p. 175. 

77 Stevenson, Z.C., p. 332. 

78 Orooke, Folk-lore, voh XXVl, p. 34. Herodotus, V, 62, tells us that the chief god of the Scythians 
was a sword which they worshipped with human sacrifices ; c/. what Ammianus Marcellinus, XXXI : 2, 23, 
tells about the Alans. 
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objects with blood is so well-known from different parts of tlie earth — and not least from 
India— that it would be simple waste of time to speak of it ap;iun her<'. But , aecordiiw to 
the present writer’s opinion, we must not always think of the red ])aint as a substitute' for 
blood owing to the milder habits of a more modern time. It. is tnu.- that human sacrifices 
which were, a century ago, of not unfrequent occurrence in India. ar(' now strictly prohibited- 
just as it is true also that under certain conditions they would und()iil)tedly revive in places' 
But, notwithstanding this, it may well be doubted whether tlu^ liumiinilarian attitude iii 
religious matters has become greater amongst the great masse.s of tin; population, and at 
times, the blood of the animal victims flows in streams at various [)laees from Nejird in the 
North to the extreme South. Consequently, it seems to the present writer that wc. must 
suggest that red paint was used since times of yore instead of and be-sides blood. Animal 
and still more human sacrifices are always an expensive busines.s whih- sonu^ red paint do&s 
not belong to very extravagant things. There is a utilitarian i)oin( of view even in i-cligion. 

The daubing and sprinkling of the idols with blood originally meant to sate them with 
the precious liquor and thus avert their malignant activities’ff ; this i.s well-kno^^■n and need 
not be further dwelt upon here. This would thus account for the daubiiu' of the-idolsS® 
but scarcely for the smearing with blood of South Indian pvydrns, etc., norl'or similar cere’ 
monies in which it is not the god but his worshippers who get their sharo of the blood or are 
smeared with the red eolour-stuffs. We must try to find out another (-xiilanution for this • 
and It must not be only the old one which tells about the establishment of a blood covenant 
between the god and his worshippers. 

T inqjortant factor. 

I do not enter upon any discussion of aU the literature where this question has b<>en dealt 
mth; m this connection It IS sufficient to point to two papers by Protoasor Zuehnrhn«i in 
which he has emphasized the fact that red (and bluejS^ are looked upon, in India and (fisewhere 
as apotropaic devil-scaring colours. This eminent scholar here, a.s in other of hi.s papers’ 
has dealt with ks subject in a very exhaustive way. In the following remarks will IJy be 
stmXarn^ ™ published during later years, instances that make things 

tn a new village has been founded and the usual cerenioni<-.s are brought 

to an end the village headman, accompanied by a Brahman, walks round tia- villam- (lrag<dn« 

’9 Of., e.g., Crooke, Pop^r Bdigion, vol. II. p. 19 ,g,- Eh,„,re, U., i;j„ 

80 Human victims (from whom criminak i 4 , . ’ ’ ‘ 

sharply separated) were undoubtedly considered as deitiol- tl '-T' 'i "I'"!!"'- '’‘“’'y l*<u-i(Kl, to 

daubed with red, hung with garlands of red flowers' etc ’ '••»« »« that Ihoy wpro 

Vienna Oriental. Journal, vol. XVII. pp. 147 _ gj, 

82 In this connection we need not speak about blue colour vv . 

seem to have a strong objection to blue staffs and indien cr> ‘*>ay only mnombur that I-Undus 

Bose. he., vol. I, pp. 137. 239. It is an ^tiflS ^ U, U 581, 715 ; 

with Muhammadans. Black apparently is also a dAv'i bluu in a fu^vunritc colour 

.. .b... „4 rlTT' ”'“’•5: - '• "■ ”»■ 

in Jagaddeva’s Svapna Cintdmani e( 3 l. von Neeelein as 4*^**7 t' «>r rf* wcveml passages 

84 Enthoven, f.c.. p. 302. ' ‘W. K'-'- etc. 

85 Thurston. Caste. o/S, /«dt«, vol. lU, pp m 

8.CrooIm.Eo2.-k.e.vol.XXIX.p.i42(^^^^ 
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instance seems to me a very cliaracteriq+.ip • •;« 4-u a- i rrm 

sometimes occurs that a Bmlmr ^ra ^ 1 vf ^ elsowhere-it 

his own house ; but this interdict can be itisld if the'owner 7ti 

few drops of his blood. 8 J The curse of the holir i u louse sprinkles it with a 

influence of evil snirits bnt tL.L ! 7 T. ^ “^n has brought the house under the 
mnuence ot evil spmts, but they are sated and driven away by the red blood In the PaniAh 

when there is an outbreak of cholera in a village. theplagL Ly be cured by paMn. a Zn^ 

bi^alo red and driving it into the next villagers ; it seems a b^ doubtful keleZZ^^^^ 

intended to duve away the plague demon or the animal is also looked upon as a sacrifice 

(scape-goat) fw, with red paste and red garlands one adorns the sacrifices to the cod of 
Death, the condemned criminalsS®. ® 


cotiZ ^ ^vival of the old blood 

moment of her life Tt 7 her from evil influences at a very critical 

in use all Ler Tnd / suggest, in view of this, that the glakas which are- 

Ze u ^ forehead with red sandal, Waiia, etc., 

Xet. ^ ^°ns and the evil eye. I had long conceived this hypothesis, 

29 .“”"’ '' 

Averting of evil influences no doubt is the idea underlying the mutual daubing with red 
powder and sprinkling with red-coloured water at the HoliSi ; on this occasion the face is 
painted red , or red handprints are imprinted on one’s own body and that of others S3_all 
apparently with the same intention. 


Extremely wide-spread amongst Aryan and non-Aryan peoples inside and outside India 
IS the sacrifice connected with the erecting of buildings and bridges, the di ggin g of tanks, 
etc. It formerly generally took the form of a human sacrifice, sometimes of horrible pro- 
portions. It is well-known that the Sultan Aliu’d-din Khiljiof Delhi (a.d. 1316| at the found- 
ation of his new capital, SM. had its walls sprinided with the blood of thousands of Mongolian 
captives»4. Dr. Crooke^s and Mr. Enthoven^* tell us about a curious habit : at the foundation 
of a house a red-painted wooden peg is driven into the ground and afterwards worshipped 
with lac, sandal paste and rice. It is called “ the peg of Shesh Nig ”, and the idea is said 
to be that Se§a, who carries the earth and, like other snakes, has a tendency to turn towards 
the right and thus cause earthquakes, should be made to keep steady. But this explanation 
is a late and artificial one. There is scarcely a doubt that the fixing of the red-painted peg was 
originally a sacrifice to the evil spirits of the earth who had been disturbed by the new 
foundation. 


87 Rose, Ic., vol I, p. 204 n. The author expressively states (I, p. 208) that in the Himalayas any 
demon can be scared away by some red paint or red ochre deposited under a. ptpal tree, at a cross road, 
at a tank or on a cremation ground. 

88 Rose, i.c., vol. I, pp. 140, 356. 

80 ZachirisB, Ic,, p. 212. Scapegoats are still adorned with red flowers. Enthoven, Lc., p. 266, tells 
how in IConkan and the Deccan at the outbreak of an epidemic a cock or a goat adorned with red garlands 
is led outside the village. Hanging with garlands is generally looked upon as an initiation to sacrificial 
death, c/ . Rohde Psyche, vol. I, p. 220 ; Samter, Qeburt, B.och%eit wid Tod, p. 184 n. 

80 (>aok0» i2e%ion. V 0 I..II, p. 173 (c/. also what is said, itid. p. 26^^^ 

0 l Orooke. Popular vol. II, p. 173; J’oWore, vol. XXV, pp. 68,72, etc. 

82 PoWofe, vol. XXV, p. 64* 

83 Stevenson, f.c., p. 286 sq. Of* also Vogel, Verslagen en MededeeMngen, Afd* Letterhunde 5 ; IV, p, 21 9 If, 
Of* Smith, Oxford Eistory of India, p. 234* 

85 PoMorc, vol. XXIX, p. 130. - 98 O/.V Z.e., p. 302* 
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Though infinitely more could be added, this may be sufficient for the present purpose.'^ 
Everywhere we meet with the same idea t the red colour is a dc'Fihkiicaiing one- ofteiijbiit 
not generally, a substitute for blood — and serves the purpose of averting the influence 
of the evil spirits present everywhere. Thus the j)aintmg and daubing of the idols and of 
one’s own person with red colour-stuffs originate in the same idea ; and from these rites which 
belong to a very primitive stage of religious development the central elements of the pujd, 
which has for long been of so great importance within Hinduism, draw their origin. 

VEDIC STUDIES. 

By a. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Ph.D. 

{Continued from page 116.) 

4, Phaliga. 

This is a rare word which occurs but in four passages of the Rgveda (1, 62, 4 ; 1, 121, 10; 
4, 50, 5 ; 8, 32, 25) and except in a repetition of one of these passages (4, 50, 5) in the TS., 
MS., KS., and AY., does not occur elsewhere. The meanings assigned by the commentators 
to this word are various. The Vedic NigJianfii 1, 10, 17, includes this word among the 
meghandmdni ; and it is divided in the RV. Padapatha (but not in the TS. Padapatha) into 
pMUs-ga, S^yana explains the word, RV., 1, 62, 4, as phalam pratiphalam pratibimbam tad 
asminn asttti phali svacoham udakani tad gacchaty ddMmtveneti phaligo meghah || This 
etymology is repeated in his comment on TS. 2, 3, 14, 4 (p. 1663 of the Anandi^Srama ed.) ; 
but phaliga is here made out to be equivalent to pratihandha, obstacle, thus : phaligam | 
phalam asydstiti phalt yajamdnah \ tarn gacchati prdpnotUi phaligah tddrsam .... pratu 

bandham. In RV., 4, 50, 5 he explains the word as niphald viSarane | phalir bhedah | iena 
gacchattti phaligam \ valamvalandmdnam asurani.^^ Bliattabh^skaratoo, on the above passage 
of the TS. explains (p. 102) the word as phaligam | svacchodakapurnafn balavadudakam vd 
ravena sabdena upalakshitam valam [ ravena vd phaligam giriguhddishu pratiphalavantam, 

Bohtlingk and Roth in their dictionary say that the word means a cask, bag, or similar 
receptacle of a liquid. So also does Grassmann in bis Wdrterhuch where he however 
gives a second meaning, ' cloud In his Translation he has further interpreted the word as 
' cave ’ (1, 62, 4 ; 4, 50, 5 ?). Ludwig has translated it variously as ' flaming ’ (1, 62, 4), ' dark ’ 
(4, 50, 5), * water-cloud ’ (8, 32, 25), and as a proper name (in 1, 121 , 10). In this last respect he is 
followed by Geldner [Ved. 8t.,2, pAIS) who , however, in his J? F. Glossar suggests the meaning 

97 As Professor Zacharise, 2.c., p. 153 n. 2, has also said something about the devil-scaring power of the 
yellow colour, a few additions to this may be given here. The Raja of Bastar in the Central Provinces, 
who at the Dasahra functions as a priest, is thus smeared with sandal and dressed in yellow clothes, 
Crooke, .F’oZ&-Zore,vol. XXVI, p. 33; a man who on his death-bed; becomes a SannylLsi dons a saffron -coloured 
robe, Stevenson, ’Z.C., p. 139. The clearest instance is perhaps furnished by the REjpiUs by their well-known 
habit of donning saffron -coloured robes when going to battle and especially when trying their last o utbreak 
from a besieged fort, c/. Tod, Annals ed. Crooke, vol. I, p. 226 and passim; at the same time their woman - 
folk committed the horrible holocaust called jauhar {cf» on, this word the remark of Sir G. Grierson in Smith, 
Ahhar the Great Mogul, py 12 n.), md &ll heoame satis. In this connection it seems possible to suggest 
that the yellow or orange-coloured robe (kdshdya) of the Buddhist monk was originally meant to 
be a means of scaring the evil spirits ; like several other implements, etc., it may have its origin in pre- 
Buddhist monkhood. As demon -scaring colours are at the same time often considered to be ominous, 
this may account for the circumstance often alluded to in literature, that the meeting with a Buddhist 
friar was considered unlucky. Saffron, just as well as turmeric, is looked upon as demon -scaring, 
lorst vol. XXXVI, p. 42. According to Tod, Z.c„ vol. 11, p. 1060, men condemned to death were smeared 
with safeon ; in the South, walls are at times daubed with saffron or yellow clay in order to drive oft the 
evil spirits, c/. Elmore, jj.c., p 66; and the M4taugt, the curious priestess of certain Dra vidian castes, daubs 
the foreheads of her worshippers with saflron and turmeric, c/, ibid.^ p. 44 n. a ^ 

19 This is the explanation given by Devaraja in his commentary on the Nighaniu* 

20 This is fche explanation of MMhava as cited by DevarHia, Joe. cii. 
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of ‘toWer ■ m4 50. 5 Mid 8, 32, 25. HiUebiandl soggeMs (Frf. s, p. 262, n 5) that 
pW.50 IS a diaJcotal fom of the word spioiifa, and Oldenbetg (JJF ffolen I'n iVlT 
that it is another form of the word fonjte.H Bergaigne (Sd. 7a' II n' 292 • sm 
iutetprets the word as reservoir ' and MacdonneU ( Fed. Umier, p. 87) as ‘ eaw ' ’ ' 

Of these meamgs motioned above, it is improbable that pMfjn denotes the name of 
a person m one ont of the ionr pam^s in whieh the word oeenrs. It emi also be readily seen 
that none of the mejmmgs proposed, id,, -cave •. •elond,' -robber ’ fits in h, ah the font 
B is otherwise rnth the suggestions of Oldenberg (that pioKp.p.„VSa) mid HiiebSt 

(that pW.,«-spiaf.fa). TM latter is indeed the eorreet eigilanation 1 but perhaps Secans, 
it remamed ^ a mere suggestion and was not followed by an exposition, in the light of that 
sn^stion, of the passages in which the word oeenrs. it has not fonnd favour with later 
tmters (Oldenterg, Geldner in his JF. ffloaiar, Mmidonnell) who have pmferred to suggest 

other interpretations of their own. ■c' bs 


Pi»hd, in hm Preiri. (JroMMiS, p. 167, 5 238, has given relerenoes to many places 

where the Sanslorit word sphapha appears in Pralorit as phaliha with cerebral la He has also 

noted the (occurrence of the form with dentaUa. The dentaUaappears in the plli 

form phaUJea also. I believe that the Vedie word phaliga is but another form of the above- 
mentioned pTmhha, the surd ka of the latter being changed into the corresponding sonant in 
the former (for examples, see Pischel, op. cit., § 202). The course of transformation of the 
banskrit spmUJca into Prakrit would therefore be as follows : 

sphatika—p7iaUka<'^}°'li^‘^ 

(Sanskrit) (Prakrit)— pAa/ito (Prakrit) 


Similar is the case with the Sanskrit word parigha also. This, too, appears in Prakrit as 
pJmhU (for references, see Pischel, op. cit., § 208) ; and an alternative form pMLiga may with 
probabmty be posited for this phdiha also (for examples of the unaspirated sonant replacing 
an original sonant aspirate, see ibid., § 213). And further, this meaning would fit in in all the 
passages where the word occurs. For, parigha, which originally means ‘ the pin of a door ’ 
has the sense of ‘ weapon ’ andof ‘ hindrance, obstacle’, also. The last mentioned of these 
senses would be not unsuitable in 1, 62, 4 ; 4, 50, 5 ; and 8, 32, 25 (compare 1, 51, 4 : tv&m ap&'m 
aptdhd'nd vrnor dpa) whfie that of ‘weapon’ would pass well in 1, 121, 10. This interpretation 
however is open to the objection that it is not in the least connected with the meaning 
mentioned in the Nighantn. 


As this is not the case with the meaning sphatika (crystal ; quartz) which denotes a kind 
of stone and is therefore not improperly associated with the words adri, gotra, adman, 
parvaia, etc., in the Nighantu, and as moreover 10, 68, 8 seems, as I shall show below, to point 
to this meaning, I believe that this is the correct meaning of phaliga. I shall now show 
that this meaning yields good sense in all the passages where the word occurs. 

1, 62, 4 : sd sushtubhd sd stubhd^ saptd viprais 
svar^ndJ drim svaryo ndvagvaih [ 
saranydbMh phMigdm Indra Mkra 
valdm rdvena darayo ddiagvaih \\ 

‘ He, the roarer, with the well-praising, lauding (throng), the seven seers, and the Navagvas, 
cleft the rock with his roar. Thou, 0 mighty Indra, hast with the Dasagvas, cleft the enclosure 
of crystal with thy roar.’ There is a transition here from the third person in the first half- 
verse to the second person in the last which makes it necessary to supply the word oddrayai 
with third person ending, in the first half. The word safi that occurs in it, I have here taken as 
referring to Indra who is mentioned in the third pdd4. It is however possible to understand 
21 This suggestion was originallv made by M. Kegnaud in the Bevue de I’histoire 'des religions, iSQO. 
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the word as referring to Brhaspati who is mentioned in the last half of the preceding verse, 
Br^haspdtir bUndd ddrim viddd gdlh s&m usriydbUr vdvasanta ndraL Further, I have, on the 
analogy of 4, 50, 5 (see below), understood the words sushtubM and stubM as referring to the 
gana of Augirases mentioned in the preceding verse. See also Oldenberg, op, cit., p. 68. 

The enclosure of crystal mentioned in the second half of this verse is the same as the 
rock, asman, parvata, giri, adr% that Indra (or Brhaspati) is elsewhere mentioned as having, 
with the Angirases and others, broken open in order to set free the imprisoned waters and 
cows ; compare the first half of this verse ; compare also 10, 68, 4 : Bfhaspdtir tiddhdmnn 
mman$ gd' bM^myd udniva v% tvdcam bibheda ; 5, 30, 4 : dsmdnam cic chdvasd didyuto vi 
vido gdvdm urvdm nsHydndm ; 4, 16, 6 : visvdni iakrd ndrydni mdvd^n apt) rireca sdkhibMr 
nikdmaih [ dsmdmm cid y'e bibhiddf vdcobhir vrajdm gomantam usijo vi vavruh ; 10, 68, 3 : 
Bfhaspdtik pdrvalebhyo vitvfryd nir gd^ upe ydvam iva stUvibhyah ; 1, 57, 6 : tvdm idm Indm 
pdrvatam maJid'm urum vdjrena vajrin parvasds cakartitha | dvdsrjo nivrtds sdrtavd' apdh ; 
4 , 17, 3 : bJiindd girim idvasd vdjram ishndnn dvishhvnvdnds sahasdnd djah \ vddMd Vftrdm 
vdjrena mandasdnds sdrann d'po jdvasd hatdvrslmih; 10, 68, 11: Bfhaspdiir bliindd 
ddrim viddd gdli; 10, 112,8 : saltudmanyur asrathdyo ddrim suvedand^m akr/ior hrdhmane 
gdJm, 

4, 50, 5 : sd sushtubM sd fkvatd ganena 
vdlam ruroja phaligdm rdvena | 

B/Mspdtir usriyd havyasddah 
kdnikradad vd^vasaih ud djat || 

" He, with the well-praising jubilant throng has shattered the enclosure of crystal with his 
roar. Brhaspati, roaring, drove forth the lowing cows that sweeten the oblation (with their 
milk).’ 

8, 32, 25 : yd udndh phaligdm bhimn 
ny^k sindhiitr avd'srjat ( 
yo gtshu pdkvam dMrdyat || 

' Who (Indra) cleft the crystal containing the waters and discharged the rivers downwards ; 
who put the ripe (milk) in the cows.’ The construction here is somewhat peculiar ; it is similar 
to that in 4, 16, 8 : apd ydd ddrim puruhuta ddrdah, and 3, 20, 21 : d^ no gotrd^ dardvU gopate gdJh, 
wherethe verb seems to govern two objects. It is possible to regard udnahinihk passage 
as genitive singular (so Grassmann does with regard to apah in 16, 8 in his Worterbuch) 
governing the word phaligam ; but I am inclined to think (as does also Geldner, Fed. St, 2, p. 
275) that these words are really in the accusative plural, and that we have to supply here the 
word vavrivdmsam or other similar word. 

1,121, 10 : purd^ ydf su'ras tdmaso dpttes 

tdm adrivah phaligdm hetim asya \ 

^ushmsya cit pdrihitam ydd 6jo 
divas pdri sugrathitam tdd ddah \\ 

Hurl, 0 thou (Indra) with the dart, thy weapon of rock-crystal before the disappearance of 
the sun in darkness : shatter the consolidated might of Sushua which has spread over heaven 
even • Indra s * weapon of rock-crystal ’ mentioned here is the well-known Vajr4yudha which 
is frequently referred to as adri, parvata, compare 1, 61, tvdm gotrdm dngirobhyo 

vrnor dpota traye iatadureshu gdtuvit | sas^na cid virruadd^ ydvaho vdsv djd'v ddrim vdvasdndsya 
Tiariayan , 6, 22, 6 : ayd' ha tyam mdyayd vdvrdhdMm manojdvd svatavah pdrvatena \ dcyutd 
cid vtm' svojorujt vidrlM^ dhrshatd^ virapMn 4, 22, *1 : yd {IMrah) dSmdnam idvasd bibhrad 
eti ; 2,30, 5 : dva hshipa divo dimdnam uccdK Compare also the word adrivat ‘ he who has the 

stone (as a weapon) ’ used almost exclusively of Indra in the EV. 
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The characteristic that speciaUy differentiates spMa, rock crystal, from ordinary stone 
or rock (adn, asrmn, parvata) is its transparency. In the last passage of those given above 
(1. 121, 10), the context is such that it is sufficient to note that the weapon is of stone • its 
transparency or otherwise IS not materkl. In the other three passages, on the other hand which 
mention the enclosure of crystal that imprisons the waters and cows, it would seem, to judge 

from 10 , 68, 8, 2yimMhanima'dlmfdry apasyanrmtsyamnddUauddni ksMydntam ( nSh 
tdj jabUra carmsdrn nd vrhsMJdBf'lias^tdtirvimv'eid «>«r'%athatthetranspareney of the waUs 
of the enclosure should also be taken into consideration. For, in this verse we read • ‘ Brhaspati 
saw the sweet (water) enclosed in the stone, as (one sees) a fish in shaUow water Having 
with his roar, broken (the stone) open, he brought it out as (one does) a goblet from a tree ’ 
Thus the water could be seen by Brhaspati through the enclosing stone as a fish in shaUow 
water can be seen through the water ; in other words, the stone was transparent, it was a 
sphatika or crystal. 

The rock that imprisons the waters and cows, represents, as is weU-known, the cloud • see 
Bergaigne, I, p. 257f. and Macdonnell, Vedic Mythology, p. 60. The author of the Niglantu 
has therefore rightly included this word, along with adri, grdmn, gotra, aiman, parvata, giri, 
upara and wpala—all meaning ‘ stone ‘ rock ’, etc., among the meghandmdni. 

{To be continued,) 


MISCELLANEA. 


DOM MABTIN, THE ARAKANESE PRINCE. 

The April number of the Jourml of the Burma 
ReMarch Society (vol, XVI, pt. I), 1926, contains an 
article of great interest on Dom Martin, 1606-1643, 
the first Barman to visit Europe, by Mr. M. S, Collis 
and San Shwe Bii. It is as romantic a story as one 
could wish and it might to said as one could find 
even in Burma, the land of romance. Dom 
Martin—obsorvo tho high Portuguese title— was 
bom in 1606 as a son of Min Mangri, himself a 
younger son of Bajagri, hing of Arakan. Min 
Mangri became Vicjoroy of Chittagong in 1610, 
His elder brother was Min Khamaung, afterwards 
a famous king of Arakan. The two brothers were 
not on good terms, and Min Mangri feared for his 
position. About 1610 the celebrated Portuguese 
corsair Gonsalves Tibau established him^lf in 
Sandwip and with him the disaffected Min Mangri 
consorted. Gonsalves saw his chance and sent 
Father Rafael of Santa Monica to convert Min 
Mangri ’s family to Christianity. In this errand 
Father Raphael succeeded andlMin Mangri ’s daughter 
was'maiTied as a Roman Catholic to Gonsalves^- 
son. All this naturally did not please Rajagri 
of Arakan, and Min Khamaung was sent against 
. Chittagong in 1612. That was the end of Min 
Mangri, but his little children, a boy and a girl, 
ware spirited away by Father Raphael to the 
convent of St. Nicholas at Kugli. Here they were 
brought up, the boy as a Christian prinoe named 
Dom Martin, and the girl as Princess Petionilla, 
In due course Min Khamaung became king of Arakan 
and the future looked black for Dom Martin, but 
he was sent to Goa, where ho did well and became, 


as an Oriental Christian of high standing, a Portu- 
guese military cadet. 

In 1622 Min Khamaung died and Thivithu- 
dhamma succeeded him, while Dom Martin was 
still a Portuguese officer. In 1627 he greatly 
distinguished himself in the defeat of the king of 
Achin off Malacca, and then continued to serve 
with distinction about the Indian coasts from Jacatra 
(Batavia) to Ormuz (Bandar Abbas) until 1640. 
In 1638 Narapatigri had usurped the throne of 
Arakan, and in 1641 the Duke of Braganza had 
recovered the Portuguese throne from the Spaniards 
and ruled as John IV. So Dom Martin proceeded 
to Portugal to see if he too could get back his rights 
from the usurper of Arakan with the help of John 
IV. John Icnew his story and could feel for him, 
and thus he equipped Dom Martin for the purpose 
in 1 642. Dom, Martin duly set out with high hopes, 
but in 1643 he died on the voyage out and never 
even reached Goa. What a story ! 

R. C. Temple. 


NAUGAZA TOMBS TO THE WEST OP INDIA. 

Tombs known as naugaza, oi inordkiB^te length, 
more or less approximating nine yards, and dedi- 
cated to saints, are not uncommon in tipper India 
and have frequently been noticed by Europeaii 
observers : e.g., ante, vols. XXV, pp. 146, 264 ; 
XXVIII, p. 28. They are no doubt a Semitic im- 
portation from lands to the West of India during the 
Muhammadan invasions. 

In the course of some amusing notes on disco ve- 
ries by Lord Curzon.in his Leaves from a Viceroy^ s 
Note~bookj p. 363, occurs the following passage : 

I had, I thought, already left Noah safely buried 
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at Hebron, when later on in the neighbourhood of 
Baalbek I came upon him again, and this time he 
was interred in a tomb forty yards long by two or 
three feet wide .... Noah must have been 
a person of exceptional stature, even in a part of 
the world where the Sons of Anak, ‘ which come of 
the Giants,’ and compared with whom all other men 
‘were as grasshoppers,’ would appear to have abound- 
ed. But even in his day the standard of human 
height must have been rapidly deteriorating. For the 


grave of Eve, near Jeddah in the Hedjaz, which 
corresponds accurately to the measurement of her 
body is no less than of 173 yards long by 12 yards 
wide : so that in comparison with the Mother of 
Mankind the builder of the Ai*k was only a pigmy. 
At Jeddah, however, the guardians of the tomb 
have a ready and indeed a plausible explanation of 
the decline, for they say that when Eve fell, with 
her fell the stature of the race she originated.” 

■ R. C. Temple. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Political History or AnoieihT Iistdia from the 

ACCESSION OF PaRIKSHIT TO THE EXTINCTION 

OF THE Gupta Dynasty, by Hemchandra 

Raychaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. University of 

Calcutta, 1923. 

In the issue of this Journal, for January, 192i, I 
reviewed Professor Raychaudhuri’s Political History 
of Ancient India from the accession of Parikshit 
to the coronation of BimbisAra. That work forms 
the first part of the present volume, which continues 
the story of India’s past historj^- to the end of the 
Gupta age. As the author states in a foreword to 
the second part, he claims no originality for his 
treatment of the period from Bimbis^ra to A^oka, 
but he has added fresh material from epic and 
Jain sources and occasionally arrives at conclusions 
differing from those adopted by previous workers 
in this Held. As an indication of the sugge, stive and 
interesting character of his succinct reaumS of the 
political features of this obscure period, a few of his 
views and conclusions may be here recorded. He 
accepts the Ceylonese tradition that ^i^un§.ga 
was later in date than Bimbisdra : he rejects Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal’s suggestion that the headless Patna 
statue is that of Nandivardhana, and that the 
Nandar§,ja of the HS-thigumpha inscription is also 
Nandivardhana. ’ He considers it more likely that 
Mah§,padma Nanda is referred to by Khflravela. 
He accepts the date of Buddha’s death as 483 B.o., 
and believes that the earlier date, 543 b.o., must 
have gained currency by being confounded with the 
era which commenced with Bimbis9,ra’s accession. 
Ho suggests that Chandragupta belonged to the 
Moriyas (Mauryas), the ruling Kshatriya clan of 
Pipphalivana in ancient times, and corrects Vincent 
Smith’s view of the character of the Mauryan 
mtarddhyaJcshaa, The epithet Rash^riya, applied 
to Pashyagupta in the time of Chandragupta, he 
regards as equivalent to imperial high commissioner, 
and suggests that the Rashtriyas, who are not 
mentioned either in the ArthaMstra or in Anoka’s 
Edicts, were probably identical with the Rashtra- 
paias, who drew, the same salary as Kumaras or 
princely viceroys of the blood royal, 

Tushashpha, the YavanarAja, he considers to have 
been a Greek, not a Persian, as originally stated by 
Vincent Smith. But had the author consulted the 


recently published fourth edition of Smith’s work, 
he would have found his own opinion duly recorded 
in a footnote qualifying Smith’s original opinion. 
He does not accept the view that Pushyamitra, 
who slew the last Mauryan ruler, was the head of I 
Brahman reaction against the Mauryan empire, 
and attributes the fall of the Mauryan power to 
(a) the oppression of the state officials, which was 
rampant long before 185 b.c., (b) the feebleness of 
Asoka’s successors, and (c) the decay of the State’s 
military power owing to the spread of the Ailokan 
doctrine of Dhammavijaya. Pushyamitra, accord- 
ing to this view, merely gave the coup ‘de-^gr dee to 
a moribund power. This may bo so : but at the 
same time it does not preclude the possibility of 
Pushyamitra having bean the protagonist in a 
conservative Brahman reaction against a system 
which had obviously rendered the empire powerless 
to cop© with foreign invasion. 

The author’s arguments as to the identity of the 
Indo-Greek invader of India during Pushyamitra ’s 
reign are well martialled and deserve study, as also 
do his views on the Saka Satraps of Northern 
India. He proposes a new chronology for the 
early Satavahanas or Andhra bhrityas, placing 
Simulm in the 1st century b.c., and the end of his 
dynasty in the 3rd century 'a.p., while the Klmtala 
or collateral Kanareso line of Satakamis continued 
to rule till the 4th or 5th, century A,r>. He suggests 
that the Satakami of the NEnaghat inscription is 
identical with the Satakarni who defied Kharavela, 
with the satakarni of the Sanchi inscription, and 
with the elder Saraganus mentioned in the Periplus. 
He has much of interest to say about th© Saka and 
Pahlava rulers of the Panjab, the Kushans, and the 
Western Kshatrapas. I have perhaps said enough 
to show that Professor Raychaudhuri's book forms 
a solid contribution to the discussion of the various 
problems implicit in th© early history of India. 
Th© book is succinetly written, partaking rather 
of the nature of an outline than a literary essay in 
history ; but it furnishes th© evidence upon which 
the author relies for Ms views and contains a good 
bibliograpMcal as well as a general index. It is 
well worth a place on the bookshelf of th© student 
of Indian history. 

S. M. Edwabdis. 
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THE DATE OF BHASKARA RAVIVARMAN. 

By K. a. SANKAR. B.A., B.L. 

Kebala is the part of South India inhabited by people who speak Malayalam (an off- 
Joot of Tami ). It rs now split up into the Indian States of Travancere and cLhin, and the 
British district of Malabar. But in ancient times it was undivided and owned the sUy of a 
smgle dynasty of emperors. Bhaskara Ravivarman was one of such emperors His in 
scriptions and copper-plates have been found in aU parts of the Kerala country. They reveal 
to us the fact that Malayalam was already developing into a distinct language, with its own 
grammar and diction. Bhaskara Ravivarman was moreover the earliest emperor in India to 
givespecial privileges to the Jews, whichhedid in his 38th year, as we know from his Cochin 
plates published in the Epigraphia Indica (vol. 3, No. 11). His date is therefore of 
peculiar importance for the history of the Malayalam language and also of the Jews in India 

But unfortunately scholars are not yet in agreement as to his date. The vast majority 
of them place it in the eleventh century a.7). But recently {Indian Antiquary, vol. 53, pp. 220- 
223) Mr. K. N. Daniel has attempted, relying mainly on astronomical evidence, to take him 
back to the sixth century a.d. If his conclusion be accepted, we shah have to revise the 
current notion that Malayalam branched off from Tamil as a distinct language only in the 
ninth century a.d. This notion is based on a comparison of the Tiruvalla plates (eighth century 

A.D.)ofRajatekhara, published in the TmOTJtcoreArc/jcBoZojiical /Series (vol. 2, No. 1) which are 

entirely free from Malayalam forms, with the KoWayam plates of SthSnu Ravi ' {circa 900 
A.D.). Mr. Daniers arguments therefore deserve careful scrutiny. 

He has recently admitted that arguments based on linguistic and paleographic evidence 
are, taken by themselves, inconclusive, and he therefore mainly relies on the astronomical 
evidence. I shall therefore confine myself here to examining his astronomical argument. 
But, before doing so, it would be well to consider whether there is no other definite historical 
evidence that may throw some light on the date of Bhaskara Ravivarman. 

Mr. A. S. Raman^tha Ayyar has recently pointed out in the Indian Antiquary and 
elsewhere that the Tirukkaditt&nam inscription of Bhlskara Ravivarman (yrai). Ardi. Scr. 
vol. 6, No. 61) refers to a festival instituted by ^ri Vallabhan Kodai of Vepad (i.e., Sout 
Travancore). But he concludes that Sri Vallabhan was a feudatory of Bhfekara Ravi- 
varman. This, however, is by no means certain. The inscription does not say that the 
festival was instituted in Bhliskara Ravivarman’s time. We can therefore only infer that 
Sri Vallabhan lived at or before the date of the inscription, and that Bh§skara Ravivarpian 
was not earlier in date than fSri Vallabhan. Now the Mampalli jplates of Sri Vallabhan Kodai 
of VeiiHa date themselves definitely, through their astronomical data, on the 10th November 973 
A.D. {Trav. Arch. Ser., vol. 4, No. 1), and as we know of only one Sri Vallabhan Kodai of Vepad, 
it is almost certain that BhSskara Ravivarman did not live before the end of the tenth cen- 
tury A.D. Mr. T. K. Joseph, on the other hand, told me that he was able to read the word 
pandu {i.e., of old) in the original inscription, in connection with the festival instituted by Sri 
Vallabhan Kodai. But, as his statement is not supported by the plate published by Mr. 
R&man§.tha Ayyar, and as ho himself has not yet thought fit to publish his reading of the 
inscription, we cannot for the present rely on bis .statement. We can therefore only 
conclude that Bhaskara Ravivarman lived in or after the latter half of the tenth century a.d. 

To this conclusion Mr. Daniel opposes his astronomical argument. He says that the 
astronomical data given in the Perunna inscription {Trav. Arch. /Ser., vol. 2, p. 34) and the 
Tirunelli plates {ibid., vol. 2, p. 31) of Bhaskara Ravivarman agree only with dates in the 
sixth century a.d., in a period of 5000 years starting from the Kali era. If this statement 
were correct, we should have to assume the existence of an earlier §rt. Vallabhan Kodai 
of VepAd, however unwilling we might be to postulate so early a date for Biiflskara Ravi- 
Messrs. Bliman§.tha Ayyar and Joseph, no doubt, fight shy of the astronomical 

■ . ■ j' 


varman. 
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argument, and the latter urges tliat astronomical data need not be always correct or reliable. 
But he forgets that the burden of proof is on him to show why the astronomical data should 
be discredited, when they work out correctly, as they do in the present instance, and he has 
not even attempted to discharge that burden. We have no alternative but to disprove 
Mr. Daniel’s statement, or, if we cannot do so, to accept his conclusion. I shall therefore 
examine Mr. Daniel’s astronomical argument in detail. 

To begin with, several of the inscriptions of Bhaskara Ravivarman give the positions of 
Jupiter at the times when they were engraved. The following is a list of such positions 
viven in the order of the dates of the inscriptions : — 

” (1) 6th year Jupiter in Rishabha (Trav. Mrc/i. vol. 3, p. 180). 

(2) 15th „ „ ‘ „ ( - 2, p. 36). 

(3) 23rd „ „ Makara { „ ,, 2, p. 39). 

(4) 31st „ „ Dhanu { .. 2, p. 43). 

(5) „ „ „ Kumbha ( ,.3, p. 183). 

(6) 33rd „ „ Rishabha ( „ ,. 3, p. 44), 

(7) 43rd „ „ Tula ( „ ., 2, p. 31). 

(8) 48th „ „ Simha {Ind. Ant. „ 20, p. 290). 

(9) 50th „ „ Tula {Tmv. Arch. 8er. ,, 5, p. 190). 

(10) 58th „ „ Siihha ( „ „ 2, p. 49). 

Now Jupiter moves approximately over one rdsi (solar sign) every year. The reader 
can therefore calculate for himself and easily find out that these positions cannot be reconciled 
with each other, unless we postulate the existence of at least four different Bhaskara Ravi- 
vannans. Since there is no justification for doing so, we have no alternative but to give 
up the problem as for the present insoluble. 

Mr. Daniel however claims to have solved the riddle. He does so by assuming (1) that 
some of the given years are current and some expired, and (2) that some of them refer to 
the king’s age, while others to his regnal years. The former of the assumptions is barely 
possible, but the latter is clearly gratuitous. This is not all. He has some of his facts wrong. 
For instance, (1) in the 15th year inscription he reads 13th for 13+a:(=2)ndyear ; (2) in the 
23rd year inscription he reads 13th for 23rd year ; and (3) in the 48th year inscription he reads 
46th for 48th year. It is therefore clear that, in spite of Mr. Daniel’s praiseworthy efforts, 
we are as far as ever from a solution of the riddle. 

I shall now examine the data of the Perunna inscription and the Tirunelli plates. All 
scholars, including Mr. Daniel, have hitherto assumed that the former is an inscription of 
Bhaskara Eavivairman. But there is no justification for it in the inscription itself. The 
portion referring to the king’s name is missing, and there is in it no mention either of Bh&s- 
kara’s feudatory Govardhana Mirtt&ijLda of Vepafi. The style, paleography and language 
no doubt resemble those of Bhiskara Ravivarman. But this fact is not inconsistent with 
the ascription of the inscription to the immediate predecessor or successor of Bhaskara 
instead of to that king himself. Mr. Daniel has made much of the condition that the in- 
terval between the two inscriptions should be exactly 45 years and challenged Mr. Joseph 
to produce any other couple of dates satisfying that condition in the said period of 5000 
years. It is therefore necessary to point out that there is no warrant in the inscriptions 
themselves for any such condition. It is entirely his own creation, based on the fact that 
the interval between his dates is exactly 45 years, and on his assumption that the Perunna 
inscription is an inscription of BhSskara Ravivarman. 

Coming now to the data themselves of the two inscriptions, they are : — 

(1) Pemnm imscnpJiora— 14th year, 20th Mna (solar month), Sunday, Punarvasu 

(naistom), Jupiter in Makara I .« 

(2) T^rielliybfes-t-43rd year, 8th Mhm, Weto^^ Uttara Phalguni, Jupiter in Tula, 
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Mr. Daniel says, and I agree, that the data of the Perunna inscription are satisfied by 
both 526 and 1060 a.d. But, as to the data of the Tirunelli plates, he says that, between 
1 and 1400 a.d., only o71 and 666 a.d. satisfy them, and that therefore Bhaskara Ravivarman 
cannot be placed so late as the tenth or ele venth century a.d . He notices the suggestion of the 
late Mr. L. D. Swamikannu Pillai that a.d. 1116 is a likely date for the Tirunelli plates, but 
dismisses it as a mistake and even claims that Mr. Swamikannu Pillai himself agreed with him, 
shortly before his death. If Mi'. Swamikannu Pillai had done so, I believe it must be due to 
his ignorance of the prevalence in ancient times of the Malabar rule that, if the sankrama of a solar 
month (the point of time at which the sun passes from one solar sign to another) occurs after 
eighteen ghatikds (one g^AoiiMritwo -fifths of an hour) from sunrise, the next day should be the 
first of that month. Mr. Daniel has himself pointed out that this usage was prevalent as early as 

circa 1200 a.d. andthatMr.SwamikannuPillaiwasnotawareof it, when he suggested 1155 a.d. 
as a suitable date for the Perunna inscription. For myself, I contend that 1st March 1116 a.d., 
satisfies the data of the Tirunelli plates in all respects. The Mina sankrama of that year feU on 
24 ghatikds after sunrise of the 22nd February. The 1st Mna therefore, according to Malabar 
usage, was the 23rd February, and, as 1116 a.d. was a leap year, the 8th Mina fell on 1st 
March. It was a Wednesday, and the nakshatra Uttara, Phalgunl ended on that day shortly 
after daybreak, allowing for an error of one ghaiikd at the most. Uttara Phalgunl was therefore 
most probably the mkshatra of that day, and the geocentric longitude of Jupiter was 196°. 
It was thus in 16° of Tula rdsi. The 1st March 1116 a.d. therefore completely satisfies 
the astronomical data of the Tirunelli plates, and there is no need to assume, without evidence, 
the existence of an earlier §ri Vallabhan Kodai of Veijiad, or to take Bhaskara Ravivarman 
back to the sixth century a.d. We can therefore safely conclude that the 43rd year of Bhfiskara 
Ravivarman was 1116 a.d., and that he ruled from 1073 to at least 1131 a.d. 

It is agreed on all hands, with the single exception of Mr. Joseph for reasons which he 
has not revealed, that the Perunna inscription and the Tirunelli plates could not be removed 
from each other by any long interval, though of course it is not necessary that they should 
belong to the same king or that the interval should be exactly 45 years. It is therefore 
almost certain that, of the two astronomically suitable dates for the Perunna inscription 
526 and 1060 a.d., the latter is more probable, if we place the accession of Bhaskara Ravi- 
varman in 1073 A.D. The 14th year of an unnamed king was therefore 1060 a.d., and, 
as this is only thirteen years before Bhaskara Ravivarman’s accession, the unnamed king was 
most probably Bh^skara’s immediate predecessor. 

Now there is evidence to show that Indukodaivarman was the immediate predecessor 
of Bhaskara Ravivarman. One Perumanaikkottattu Ke&ivan Sahkaran is known to have 
been the contemporary of both Indukodaivarman and Bh&skara Ravivarman {Trav. Arch. 
8er., vol. 3, pp. 173, 181 ). But Velliyampalli Polan 6s,ttan and Panritturutti Kawan 
Polan are known to have been the contemporaries of Indukodaivarman (i6id., vol. 3, 
pp. 165-168), while Velliyampalli SHttanKumaran and Panritturutti Po}an Kumaran, who 
were evidently their immediate successors, are known to have been the contemporaries of 
Bhaskara Ravivarman (i6id.,' vol. 2, pp. 49, 53). It is therefore almost certain that Indu- 
kodaivarman was the immediate predecessor of Bh&skara Ravivarman, and, as he is known 
to have ruled for at least sixteen years, while the interval between the Perunna inscription and 
the accession of BhSskara Ravivarman was only thirteen years, hemust almost certainly be 
identical with the unnamed king of the Perunnainscription. As his fourteenth year was 1060 

a.d., his accession must be placed in 1046 A,D. 

The result, therefore, of this brief inquiry is that we are now able definitely to place 
Indukodaivarman in 1046 to 1073 a.d., and Bhaskara Ravivarman in 1073 to at least 
1131 A.D. 
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MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY IN THE GWALIOR STATE. i 
By RAMSINGH SAKSENA. 

{Continmd from page Wi.) 

These inscriptions belong to one of the many cities of historical importance which lie 
within the territories of the Sindhias of Gwalior. This sacred city of hoary fame and mys- 
terious origin rightly deserves the name of Ujjain (the City of Light). It has been given a 
dozen names in the Hindu scriptures, wiz., Avanti,Kanaksharanga, Kush-sthali, Vishala, etc.; 
but is more extensively styled Ujjayini, and has been noticed by every known historian or 
traveller. The present town, however, though enjoying its ancient historic attributes and tradi- 
tions, is devoid of any remains earlier than the tenth century a.d. It lies two miles south of 
its ancient site, the remains of which still yield interesting antiquities, whenever tapped. 
It lies in 23° 11' North and 75° 50' East, on the Sipra river, and is still, as in the past, the 
Government head- quarters of the MMw§- Division and is reached by the Bombay Baroda 
& Central India and the Great Indian Peninsula systems of Railways. 

Unfortunately Ujjain has escaped expert antiquarian survey by the modern archaeolo- 
gists. Even Sir A. Cunningham and his successors seem to be content with the undisputed 
identification of the site and by its mention in different epigraphical records, with brief des- 
criptions thereof published in various journals from time to time. An authoritative, syste- 
matic and well-linked history of the old and new sites is a keenly felt need, and let us hope 
that the Gwalior Archaeological Department will try to fill this gap. Scientific excavations at 
the site may yield startling discoveries, which may be as valuable as those of Mohenjo-daro 
(Sind) and Harappa (in the Panjab). 

The Muhammadans laid their hands on Ujjain (Malwa.) as early as a.d. 724 under Junaid,^ 
governor of Sind, but they actually occupied it only from the time of Qutbu’d-din, a.d. 
1196-97, up to the fall of theMughals. The following are a few of the many unnoticed and 
unpublished Moslem inscriptions to be seen at Ujjain. 

A.— Inscription on Bina-nim-ki Masjid (or Mosque without Foundation), tJijain. 

This epigraph though belonging to one of the interesting monuments of Ujjain, has 
remained unnoticed for the reasons given above. The building is wittily known locally 
as3ina-nim-ki-Masjid (the mosque without foundation) on accouht of its having been erected 
on the (still visible and intact) plinth, and from the materials, of some Hindu temple. Though 
numerous mosques of this type are extant all over India, the adoption of this fanciful name 
in this case baffles explanation, except as a local joke. 

The inscription is said to consist of a piece of slaty stone of the bluish colour common 
inMalwa, measuring2' 7"by2'4" and to have been fixed over the only entrance of the mosque. 
It consists of raised letters and contains five Imcs of Persian verse, 3 each of which has been 
relieved by a plain line |-inch in breadth. The style of writing is Naskh, but poor in execution. 
It has been difficult to fully decipher it, because the small photographic reproduction, which 
though apparently neat, has apparently been made after inking over the original inscription 
and the ink has run into the curves of already crude letters. However, as I have been able 
to make out the salient points, I feel no hesitation in publishing this small record, since I believe 
that the undeciphered portion of it would probably reveal nothing more than a mere eulogy 
of the Prophet or the king, couched in elegant and forcible words. The record refers to the 
completion of the mosque in A.H. 806 (a.d. 1403) and names Dilawar Khan as king. 
Dil§,war Kh^* Ghori (whose real name was Hasan, a descendant on his mother’s side from 
Sultan Shih4bu’d-din Ghori) is a well-known personage in history. He was appointed 
Governor of MMwfi by Muhammad IV ifiw Firdz^of Delhi about a.h. 794, asserted his inde- 
pendence in a.h. 804, and proclaimed himself Dilawar KhM Ghori, SuMn of Maiwfi As 

1 See vol. LV, p, 4. . a EllioCH J.,I, 1267 . 

* In mujatteA muttmin wafl niazahif tmlAbm tnamur metre. ( J cia. I V* , I . i . \ 

1 Briggs, Eeriaf/i to, vol. IV, pp, 167 — 173. . ) 
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the ino.sque was completed in a.h. 806, only two years after the assumption of kingship, 
it is certainly the outcome of the early orders of this king, though the temple itself may have 
been pulled down by some previous invaders of Maiwa. 

I read the text as under: — 

Inscription on Bind-nim-M Masjidf Ujjain, 


* j) Arjf 



2 . 


3 




1^0 .1 




4. 

5. 


Translation.^ 

1. (1) Xing of kings, pillar of (supporter of) the world, Dil^war KhSh 

(2) - ■ ■ • • • • • • 

2. (1) He is proved true like the son in ’ . . . . 

(2) ........... .. . . . . 

3. (1) 

(2) ......... . 

4. (1) Was completed in date eight hundred and (sixth) year. 

(2) Throughthefelicity of the valour of the master of the times (world) Dilawar Khan. 

5. (1) May the desires of the world andreligion be in his skirt. 

(2) Through the aid of the Disposer of necessities (God) and the Generator of the times. 

B.— A hoose Inscription picked up from dbbris at Ujjain. 

This fine epigraph was picked up from the debris, during operations in the heart of the 
(modern) town u nder a town improvement scheme, and is stored in a collection of antiquitjes 
maintained by the Madhav College, Ujjain. It consists of raised letters on a piece of basalt 
stone available locally and is reported to measure 18 inches by 10 inches. A line running rotaid 
the margins at the top and both sides contains a' quotation from the QurS-n in elegant Naskh 
characters, with an air of Tughra. The rest consists of ten lines (five couplets) of Persian verse 
in neat NastMiq characters. The metre of the verse is Hoszaj wafi salim. 

The record after a eulogy of Emperor Akbar refers to the construction of a strong sardf in 
Akbar’sreign— a portion of which ^ill exists. The date, as foundfrom chronograms contained 
init, works out to A.H. 987::iA.D. 1579, while that given in ciphers reads a,h. 986 = A.n. 1578. 

My reading of the text is as under t — • 

A loose inscription picked up from debris at Ujjain. 

I ^ u Dvuji— Top. 
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'* 

— Right. 


a" 

■ ^ (J% c^ ( n 

i/}h Jyi I; J(p J (2) 

.. t ^ . . 1 1 ll . I •*< . • .•. / o \ 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


1 . 


-/ •* > ♦# V 


^,l;T )yt; 6/;' I; <Ll^^ 

yfl/- j^A'YT .a 
K^iU.* Ji fjU^f >’l^ f' 




((>) 

(7) 

i/^^'i S’” A j/ (8) 

c/--’ S”^^ A 

yj ^,v,.i , y;f>^; ;l (10) 


3. 


4. 


5. 


UV 


■^M.S 

^AV 


Translation, 

Urn m .mrgin. God, there is no God but He; the living, the self-subsistent. Slumber 
takes-Him not, nor sleep. His is what is in the heavens and what is in the earth " Who is 
it that intercedes with Him save by His permission ? He knows what is before them and 
wh.ti. behind them, «,„prehe„d net .nght of Hi. knowledge, bnt whatHe pTeeT 

His throne extends over the heavens and the earth and the guarding of both of them 
wearies Him not. And He is Exalted and Great.f ^ “ 

1. (1) Dwing the reign of Jaiaiu’d-din (the Dignity of the R/.i:fr:n„\ m..i i 
Akbar, the victorious. ^ ^ Jtehgion) Muhammad 

(2) Whose (God)-gifted fortune subdued the whole world 

k (n '>o»«d(asa.lavo) through obUgation 

. ? Jy ;.»Il»‘‘.%(jnta„f)it,.taHlities (n) ■■ .M e«ti, -; ^ 

4. (7) When at the. time of building it,, divine help was invoked 

(8) Wisdom found the date of construction thmnali +!.„+ i i. 

5. W) Andif(tho„)neek.«,thoci.teof compiotion of S rfuS. ’ 

- (iO) Seek it in (the word.> (‘1* ion-e of weU« i 987»)andlookforit in 

t j (tiie work of its expert rs ), 

(To be coniinuerL) * 


'« i.Froto''th©oQw^n‘ (Ayatxx’l kiiroi)',. Sura 11 , V 255. ' a 

■ . . ^ ^ A(x-oixlu%t0th6 Abjaddystera.,^ 



Plate B 


AN INSCIRI PI’ION OF THE REIGN OF AKBAR THE GREAT, MUGHAL EMPEROR OF 
DELHI, AT UJJAIN, GWALIOR STATE. 

A.H. 986-S7 = A.D. 1578-79. 
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R. S, Saksena. 
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THOMAS CANA AND HIS COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 

By the Rev. H. HOSTEJST, S. J. 

{Continued from page 128.) 

“ From what has been said it can ha seen that wrong information was given to the author 
who. treating of the ong^ (/oi. 527 ; S8r.) of the St, Thomas Christians, [says that it was] 

tom the foundation of ae ( . . . . .md . . . . J of Oranganor and [gives ?] the said 
Thomas Cananeo as the begmmng of the St, Thomas Christians in Malavat. in this it seems 

that he had not full information, [since it appears?] from very ancient traditions and reliable 
surmises that there were St. Thomas Christians in ilalavar already before the said Cananeo 
Xaram Perumal’s olla bears clear witness to this ^for it says that on the said ground of Cran- 
ganor seventy-two houses {sefenta e duos casas) were established, which were of Christians 
together with the Church, and it is clear that the said Thomas had not [other?] people with 
him, since he came to trade and, as between this arrival and the foimdation of the city of 
Cranganor there was no longer interval than from the seventh of March to the eleventh of 
April, it is clear that the said city could not have been built by his descendants ; hence the 
fact is clear and strongly established that there were already St. Thomas Christians in Mala-” 
var, and this the other Christians who descend from the said Thomas Cananeo also confess : 
and also that (assy que) through this Thomas Our Lord greatly helped the Christians who in 
this Mala var were forsaken, although before and after they were sometimes visited by some 
Armenian pilgrims'* o who were going on a visit to the sepulchre of the Apostle St. Thomas, 
and some would remain at Maliapur, and others in Mala var. 


In this Church of Oranganor there was, before the coming of the Portuguese, a Bishop 
called Mar Johanan, of whom it is said in an old manuscript book written in Chaldean that 
he restored to life the sacristan ot the said Church, who had died of a fallal I moreover 
the name of the said Thomas Cananeo among the names of the Saints which the Deacon 
names in the Mass, and it was said of him that he gave a large sum of money to the king of 
Malavar to buy that ground of Cranganor. Hence, I consider as a fable what these Christians 
relate, when they say that the said Thomas had a wife and a concubine, ^2 whom are des- 

cended the two kinds of Christians living in this Malavar of whom we spoke above. In the 
old manuscript book of prayer {Uvro cfe resa) ot a (?) Church of Mangate^^ I found written at 
the end how the said book was made and written at Cranganor, where it says there were 


It is passing strange that neither Monserrate, nor Gouvea, nor Roz in 1604, nor do Couto mentions 
the 400 who are said to have come from Mesopotamia with Thomas Cana, nor the vision of the KathoHkos 
of Edessa, How is that ? When do we first hear of that vision and migration ? Certain Christian songs 
sung during a religious dance which I witnessed at Kottayara were full of Thomas Cana, the vision, the 
migration, etc. Are these songs later than 1604 ? Wlio will publish a translation of these songs ? 

89 Bishop Roz therefor© clearly understood that March 7 and April 11 belonged both to a year other 
than the Perumars death on March 1, 346. We should take it that he means a.d. 345. 

^0 There are places in Malabar where real Armenians, not Arameans, are said to have settled. Palavur 
near Chavakat is one, I believe. 


Compare with the following in E. de Sousa, S. J., Oriente Conquistado, Conq. 1, Div. 2, § 16 : “ In this 
Church of Cranganor, there was, before the arrival of the Portuguese, a Bishop called Mar Johanan (Mar 
means Lord), who resuscitated the sacristan of the said Church, who had died from a fall Such is the story 
which the lUustrissime Archbishop of Angamale, D. Francisco Roz of the Company of Jesus, read in an old 
Chaldean manuscript.” It is on the authority of this passage in de Souza, who at Goa had before him the 
MS. now in the British Museum, that we identify our anonymous Jesuit author with Bishop Roz, appointed 
Bishop of Angamale by a bull of August 4, 1600. 

^2 There is some similarity between the stories related by theNorthists about the Southists, and vice 
versa, and those which the NavAyats relate of the LabbMs. “ The Lubbe pretend to one common origin 
with the Nevayets, and attribute their black complesdon to inter-marriage with the native .^ ; but the Kevayets 
affirm that the Lubb^ are the descendants of their domestic slaves.” Wilks, Hist, Sketches, 1. 243, quoted 
in Yule’s s,v.^ Lubbye. 

0 liuro dtigo du resa scritto da mao dhna {"i) Jgr'a de Mangate, 
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three Churches, one of St. Thomas, another of Our Lacty, and another of St. Cyriacus,'*^ j 
St. Quirce, a martyz'-child, the son of St. Julita, and very famous {nmy celebrado) amon^ 
these Chaldeans, whose feast they celebrate on the fifteenth of July. According to the era 
in which the said book was written, it was written ninety-seven years before t.bi« year 1604.”46 

Diogo do Couto, who died in 1616, and was some 40 or 50 years in India writing the his- 
tory of the Portuguese in the East, says : — 

“ Many years after that, there landed at that harbour of Patana a ship, (p. 283) in which 
came an Armenian Christian, called Thome Cananeo, a very rich Tna,Ti : and, on meeting that 
ting, he gave an account of himself andhe gave the place of Patana for him to settle with his 
people, who brought their wives ; and after that the same king gave him the field of Cranganor, 
where now is our Fortress, where Thome Cananeo ordered to make the Church at the place 
where it now is, under the invocation of the same Apostle ; and afterwards he made two 
others : one of the title of Our Lady, and another of St. Cyriac, Martyr. And, as the grant 
nf these fields, which the king ordered to pass, is remarkable and declares many things which 
deserve knowing, it appeared good to me to put them here word for word, as they were found 
in certain copper-plates, to which I refer in my seventh Docada, which disappeared from the 
Factory of Cochin, and from them I conclude that this king was a Christian and was called 
Coeurangon.”^* 

In his Decada 7 do Couto writes : — 


(P. 14) “ The Bishops whom he (St. Thomas) left in those parts of Malavar, governing 
that Christianity, founded Chm-ches in the City of Cranganor and in that of Coulao, which 
still to-day are seen in the same places, and they keep (p. 15) in many things their memory 
and antiq[uity,'*^ and, among them'*® on certain padroes (memorials),*'-’ and on plates of metal, 
of lands and revenues, granted by those kings for the building of thosci Temples, which we^o 
still found in the Factory of Cochin a very few years ago,®* which, from the beginning of that 
Fortress, had passed from Factor to Factor to be kept in the house.®^ And, when I wished 
to know about them, in order that, according to duty, we might place them in the Torre do 
Tornbo,®® considering they were s uch an ancient thing, and st> greatly worth keeping and 


M Barbosa wrote beforo 1.516 : “ .Further along the coast [than Chatua] i.s another river which forms 
IwttrTr fr K’ng'lom of Cochim on the hither bank of which i.s a place calk-a Cranganor [p. 80] 

M^ns ThrOhri2ai“f!u r tboso places dwell many Moors, Christians, and Heathen 

doctrine of the Btessed Saint Thomas, and they hold hero a Olmrcli 
ded catod 0 him and ano her to Our Lady. They aro very devont Christians, lacking n.itl irm b h t 1 


47 

* 

52 


lt)U4— 97 = A.D. 1507. 

Doc. 12, 1. 4, c. 5 (Tom. 8, Lisboa, 1788, pp. 282-283). 

Sua memoria e antiguidade, le., the memory of their antiquity. 

Among the things of the antiquity of which they ke.q> the memo 

Does he refer to like the pillar of Quilon ? 

Do Cotito means himself, si 

pomoB annoB, 

tror entretjQ dfx cam. rm- i 

53 record-room of Ooa. 
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honouring, they could no longer give an account of them, nor can the Factors who come from 

there give an account of 

Do Co'iito •wrote luH Decada 7, liv. 10, c. 10, in 1610. Cl Tom. 4, Pte. 2, Lisboa, 1783, p. 528. 

Mr. T. K. Joseph, in The IWagna Gharta of the Wlalabar Christians [Asiaiic Review, 
April 1925, p. 300) writes : In 1544, Mar Jacob, the then Bishop, in distressful circumstances, 
pawned the two copper-plates to the Portuguese treasurer in Cochin, and obtained two hun- 
dred reals. . . . So sa.ys Manuel de Faria y Sousa of the seventeenth centuiy, in liis Portu* 
guese Asia, vol. 2, p. 506.'’ 

Faria y Sousa was a compiler, vTiting in Europe. He must have fomid his statement 
somewhere, as historians, if conscientious, remain within the limits of their materials. This 
iiotwitlistandiiig, I believe that the Jesuit of 1604, being on the spot, must be regarded as 
our best authorit^y. 

Father Luceiia {Hist. d% vida do P. Ft. de Xavier, Lisboa, 1600, p. 162, col. 2) speaks of 
tablets o:i; metal which were found in India in one of the first three years that Father Mas- 
ter Frai'icis was in India. They presented them to the Governor Martim Affonso de Sousa, 
with tlio Avuitiiig already almost spoiled by age, and the letters and the language were new 
to all, as they were very old. However, there was found (p. 163, col. 1) a Jew, (who as such 
is herein less suspect), who, being curious of antiquity, had great knowledge of it and various 
languages. He, tliougli with much trouble, translated it into Portuguese. It contained the 
grant which the tlien king made to the Apostle St. Thomas, of certain fields to build a Temple 
and a Church on.” 

This discovery was therefore made in 1642-1545. St. Francis Xavier came to India with 
Dom Martin Affonso de Sousa, and arrived at Goa on May 16, 1542. Dom Afionso governed 
three years and four months, his successor leaving Lisbon on March 28, 1545. We know from 
his history that he visited Cochin and Quilon. Did he perhaps take these copper-plates with 
him to Lisbon on his return ? Other authors should be consulted on this incident, for in- 
stance Polanco’s Ohronicon, and Maffei ; but I cafmot now consult these here. 

As Lucena opposes this discovery to others in Narsinga, and as Cranganore and Goulam 
are mentioned by him immediately before as possessing ancient memorials of the St. Thomas 
Christians, it would seem we have here an allusion to the Thomas Cana copper-plates, and a 
confusion between his name and that of St. Thomas. 

Three copper-plates, supposed to contain a donation of lands by Bukka Eaja to the 
Church of St. Thomas at Mylapore, were produced by a Brahman in or before 1552 and sold 
for 300 pardaos. They were probably forged. A Brahman of Kanjiviram was called to decipher 
them. These plates are not now found at Mylapore. Where could they be ? At Cochin, Goa 
or Lisbon ? (Lucena, pp. 172-173 ; do Coutor Dec. 7, 1. 10, c. 5, Tom. 4, Pte 2, Lisboa, 1783, pp. 
482-487, where we have a translation of the three plates, which were written on one side only.) 

Do Couto says that Thomas Cana’s arrival was put down in a.l. 811, as is found in the 
Chaldean books of these Christians ; and, from many conjectures, it seems to me that he is 
the king of whom St. Antoninus writes in his history that he sent every year a present of pepper 
to the Sovereign Pontiff.”®^ 

I do not think that we need pay any attention to do Couto ’s date of a.d. 811, no more 
than to*de BaiTos, who states of the ‘Sarama Pereimal,’ who was said to have gone to Mecca, 
ie., the last Perumal, as he is generally called, that he reigned 612 years before the arrival 

of the Portuguese, i.e., in 1498 — 612 = A.i). 886. 

4, Pte 1, Lisboa, 1782, pp, 14-15). 

66 Dec. 12, 1. 3, c. 5 (Tom. S,Lisboa, 1788, p. 285). Could the p^aasage in St. Ajiitonmus aad perhaps 
others like |t toiicliing the Christians in India be discovered and translated t It might throw light on the 
history of the St. Thomas Christians. 

56 Be Barros, 'Da Asia, .Dec. 1, 1. 9, e. 3 (Lisboa, 1777, p. 324). Do Gout o’s date and that of de Burros 
may refer correctly to later Perumals. 
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Do Couto himself has stated that the last Perumal, who would be the Perumal of the 
Thomas Cana copper-plates, ceased to reign in a.d. 347, according to the calculations of the 
Brahmans of Calicut, in a.d. 588 according to the Brahmans of Cochin. The date a.d. 
347 is remarkably close to that of the Jesuit of 1604, who gives March 1, 346, as the date 
of this Perumal’s death. At first sight the Jesuit’s date appears to be wrong by at least 
one year : for, if the king who welcomed Thomas Cananeo died on March 1, 1258 years before 
1604, f.e., on March 1, 346, how did he, as the Father also states in one place, lay the first 
brick of a church in April “ of the said year,” the year immediately preceding being a.d. 
346 ? It is clear, however, that the Jesuit Father meant the April of 345 for this ceremony 
of the laying of the foundation stone. This latter date is therefore April 11, 345, and the 
date of the king’s death is given as March 1, 346. The year 345 for Thomas Cana’s arrival is 
the date regularly ascribed to that event by the St. Thomas Christians. They have it in a 
chronogram, “ Shovala.” Probably they had that chronogram in 1604. They, must however, 
have had other data to determine the time of the Perumal’s death. 


It is a fact that, though copper-plates were found by Col. Mac.aulay in the Cochin record- 
room in 1806, the plates of which the Jesuit (1604) and do Couto (KilO) (juoted similar trans- 
lations, did not appear. We might, therefore, doubt whether the copper-plates of Thomas 
Cana were ever deposited in the Cochin record-room. If they were in that room, when do 
Couto saw Christian copper-plates there, it would seem that the Thomas Cana copper-plates 
were removed before 1599, when the Christians comifiained of thoir disappearance. The 
Jesuit’s reflexion in 1604 that the Franciscans sent these particular plates to Portugal, “ a 
copy of them remaining here,” would be based on actual enquiry.5« The identical transla- 
tion given by the Jesuit and do Couto would be based on the copy kept by the Franciscans, or on 
copies from that copy. It may well be, therefore, that when do Couto saw copper-plates 
in the Cochin record-room, the Thomas Cana plates were not there. There isno need to thinP 
that do Couto obtained his translation on the occasion of a visit to the Coch in record-room. 

My surmise is, therefore, as expressed in the Catholic Herald of India, December 17, 
1924, p. 801, “ that the Magna Charta of the Malabar Syrians lies now in the Torre do Tombo 
of Lisbon, or in some old Franciscan Convent in Portugal.” 

It does not mean that, before making an enquiry in Portugal, it would not be wise to 
examine again the Cochin record-room. Do Couto’s complaints were not about the disappear- 
ance of the Thomas Cana plates only ; yet, 200 years later, several Syro -Christian copper- 
plates supposed to have disappeared were found. 

We have still to compare the story of Thomas Cana with that of another merchant in 
Gonversao de %m Eei da India ao Ghristianismo. Homilia do Archanjo S. Michael for 8cmro 
Arcebispo de A niiochia. Estudo de critica e historia Uiteraria por F. M. Esteves Pereira. (Lisboa, 
Imprensa Lucas, 93. Rua do Diario de Noticias, 1900.) There the scene is laid in India, appa- 
re ntly in the da y s of Thom as Cana, the story of the merchant Ketson (Qeson, Qi.sdn, after 

57 Do Couto. Da Asia, Deo. 7, 1. 10, o. 10 (Tom. 4, Pte 2, Lisboa, 1788, pp. 523-52.7). ~ 

TT ira in. the Erancisean Convent of Cochin in 1549. Of. Travanoore. StaW, Manual, 


Fr. Nicolo Laneilotto, S. J., wrote from Cochin, Deo. 26, 1548, about Mar Jacob : “To ub it appears 
that some heretical Christians went to Cliina to preach, because of the similarity of their customs and ouiu 
Hcio m Cochin there is a^very old Hirmem lffimenio) bishop, who these forty-five yeai'H has liocii here, 
■caching the things of our faith to the Christians of St. Thomas, who are in this land of Malavar. This bishop 
say^thatmtheprimitiyeChu^^^^^ 

there. UDUplace h.A, hthem Indiarum Epistolae nuno primum tiitae, Florontiao, I 887 ', p. 05 St 

imcis. Xavier wrote from Cochm, Jaa, 26 1649 * “ A hiqhnn i r * 

^ ^ 1 , ; Z * ^ msfiop ot Amdcnia, .by name Jacob Abuna. for 

forty-five years has served God and Your Highness in these parts, a very old, a virtuous and a 

... e IS noticed only by tho Patheas of St. Francis and they take so good care of him that nothing 

more is wanted.” Trav. Man. ^ It. 157 . , ^ mo oi nirn irmt, notnmg 
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baptism Mattlievv) of Qon37a, of his wife Helena, and of his lour sons (John, Stexjhen, Joseph, 
and Daniel) being possibl}^ a mixture of the story of the merchant Thomas Gana and that of 
Meropius and his nejihe-ws Fnimentius and Edesius. King Kasititos or Kesanthos, before 
whom a dead man is brought to life to establish the innocence of Ketsdn’s sons, would be the 
king of Kerala or Malabar : for doubtless Kets6n’s story resembles greatly that of Thomas 
Cana. The moment king Kesanthos, at the instigation of Ketson’s son, John, WTote to 
Emperor Ooristantine the Great for a bishop from his dominions, John, the Archbishop 
of Edessa {sic), came to India with three deacons and a priest, the homily goes on to 
say, and with ehurGh,-l)ooks and ornaments. He built a church at the king's capital and 
baptised the king and his people. Next he ordained John, Ketsdn's son, a bishop, one of 
his brothers a priest, and the two others deacons. Agelas or Echillas, the king's son, was 
also ordained a deacon. After that the Archbishop of Ephesus returned home. 

This stoiy is foimd in a Ooptic, Arabic, and Ethiopic text, and, according to E. Drouin, 
writing to Senhor F. M. Esteves Pereira (18-11-1900), it is also found in a Georgian chronicle. 
No Greek, Syriac, or Armenian text is yet known to exist. The homily in which it is found 
is, it would seem, falsely attributed to Severus, Archbishop of Antioch (a.d. 512), who died 
in exile at Alexandria in Egypt (x.o. 539). The author of the homily says he had the story 
from trust worthy parsons. If Constantine, who reigned from a.d. 308 to 337, was really 
written to, and if the identification of Thomas Cana with the merchant Kets6n of Qonya 
could with sufficient piausibility be established, we should have to shift, Thomas Cana's arri- 
val in Malabar to a pc^riod somewhat earlier than the generally accredited date a.d. 315, and 
the homily would contain proofs of the existence in India of Cimstians and of a bishop before 
Ketsdn’s arrival at Kesanthos’ capital, the name of which, Qalonya, in the Coptic text, ap- 
pears to be identifiable with Coulam, Quilon, the country of Philipjpois (Coptic text), where 
it was, being perhaps the country of the Pahlavas. I have translated into English the whole 
of Senhor I'. M. Este ves Pereira’s study, and hope to publish it with the necessary comments 
as a eontril;)ution to the Thomas Cana episode. 

In 1599 there was at least one more set of copper-plates which was not deposited in the 
Cochin Factory, but was in the treasury of the Tevalikara Church, near Quilon. 

Let me quote Gouvea’s Jornada 

To the increase secured by their descent from the Armenian Thome and the privileges 
he obtained, was added another, which greatly enhanced the Christian community. It was 
this. Not many years after the foundation of Coulao (that is the era by which the Mala vars 
count, as this city was the noblest {nobilissima) among the people of Malavar : for just as we 
count our era from the Birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ, so do they count the year of the foun- 
dation of Coulao : hence, the year in which we are, that is the year six hundred and two,®^ 
is for them the year seven hundred and eighty from the foundation of Coulao) at this time 
there cam© from Babylonia two Chaldeans, (FoL col 1) Mar Xabro and Mar Prod, who, 
it is understood, were Nestorians by sect, and they went to Coulao, where the king received 
them with many favours, because he saw them much honoured by the Christians. And he 

69 XTruluratand 1002. 

eo tiic. Wo oxpoet 783, as the occasion for the era should be computed to fall in A.D. 825. The 
occasion for'tho ora is far from clear. Yule, Hobson- Jobson, s.v. Quilon, ■will not admit that Quilon did not 
previously exist. Ttoro must bo question of a ne-or foundation or the foundation of something mw. The 
Maduraitlala- Varaltlru (Account of the Sacred City of Madura) dates a certain fact in SMivahana Saka 12<t8, 
601 years “after the destruction of Kollam”. Of. Indian Hiatorical Rfxords Oommiasion, 1924, p. 108. 
This would place the fact in 1246 +■ 78 = a.d. 1324. But 601 + 82.5 gives a.d. 1326, or 2 years in excess. 
The author of this chronicle wrote in a.d. 1801, and, as he did not compute the beginning of the Kollam 
era eorrootly. his explanation about the origin of the era, a destruction of Kollam, is perhaps to be 
neglected. Might not tho oecaaion have been the dedication of a church or a new settlement of the 

Christians under Mar Sapor and Mar Prodh, as Yule suspected ? 
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allowed them to build Churches and temples in the places where tlioy migh t choose, and to 
make Christians of those who wished to be : wherewith the3'- made man, 7 and much iiicreased 
the Christianity; wherefore, the king gave them a site at Goulaa to build a Chns’ch, in the 
same place where the Portuguese have it to-day, and much revenue fur it, togetlior Viith many 
great privileges for the whole Christianity ; which inivilcg.'H unre written on (^f co]iper, 
like the alias of Cranganor, in different letters and chariv.'i;-rs, Me 'a .-a.-, CVi'.mrin,. rnid oi the 
Tamul, and letters of Bisnagaa. And at Tevelacare these o'ias were pmiinird unil .slujwn to 
the Archbishop by the Christians, among the most precious things o'l the Clmreh, as inesti- 
mable treasures of their honours and privileges. For all these t!iii.ip:s these Ciiristiiins regard 
these two Chaldeans as holy men, and call them gadejagal, whteii, i/i t iieir laiigiia'go meaus 
“the saints,” and twice every day make the commemoration of Uwm in Ibi ir <U.\-iiie olib* 
and they have dedicated many Churches to thorn : all which, at the. tiio Arclihislioj) 

suppressed, ordering that they should not pray to them, since it v'us imt allowahlo to 
reverence a.^ saints men of whom no orio knew who they wirrc 01* htsw tlu'v had diod au''! 
lived, and since there was much probability and indicatiims tlmt ilioy wem JNcsturiau* by 
sect, having come from its fountain-head, Babylonia, and had h..,m rveoived by these 

ireoples ; for they were of the same sect as that which they professed.” (Ifcd. iv, col." 2 Fol 

5 r. col. 1 .) ' ’ ~ ■ 

Da Glen, the French translator of Gouvea’s Jonmla, ha.s a curious mi.slranslal ion which 
on former occasions, when I could not consult the Portuguese tevi, of Uiofi, gave mo mueh 
trouble. Da Glen says of the privileges that they “ were engraved , m copper- pi, ties (as \ra 
have said those of Cranganor were) in different forms of eharaeter.s, Malabar, Caiui.rin, of 
Tamul, in letters also of Busnagaa, which {lesqiidks) were translated in i h... Tarmbnuto tomme • 

and these plates were exhibited and .shown to the Lord .M-ehbishop.”® I ' ’ 

The relative ‘ lesquelles ’ can refer to the ‘ plates ’ or to tlie ‘ letters ’. The only word 
with which I could compare ‘Tanalerate ’ was 'Tolinate ’ in Duarte Barl)o,sa,«^ be. ''r.du.nnrlo 
Taluva, be., lulu of S..Canara. I now find that de Glcm has giv>,sslv mi.-;iindoi',s(o<,)d his text” 
as he often does, to the extent that one should never use him fo," transIaUon 'riic’ words 

“which were translated in the Tanalerate tongue . . . ” corn.vn,.mM . i i> < ' 

US gums em Teualechrejozam tmzxdas, and rnmtrculas ao Arednspo and (ins rm-ms • “ wl.M 
(copper-plates) at Tevalecare were brought out, and shown to the ArcLbislun, ” j),-' (ilo„ rP.' 
^‘kad^masr “tranced ” when it was a auestion of bringing the p'hUo.s n t he 
church treasury, which in Malabar is an enorraou.s safe, often a.s hi</as a rulon 

WhenArchbishop deMeney.es left the Church of Tovalikara, in the'kinmlom of the 
queen of Changanate to go to Gundara’, “the Christians brought, (,o him for him L 
three big chopper .written in divers characters, which containod many’ privileges Zl 
revenues, which the king who founded Coulao (Quilon) gave to tlu> Church wh A 

who came from Babylonia, Mar Xarao and Mar Prodh built / i i ^ ^ 

ollas the Christians of this Church keep as an inestimalile Treasure’ Yir'l 1 

them to the Archbishop, they asked him to swear never to take 'thmn' 
and he did so: for they feared he might tak» them to A n Church; 

headquarters of the Bishopric, where its Archives arc And abom°'*^r '' 
to the Ch».h .t Cr.ng.Mr, (W. 97,, rtirthT 

lost in the hands of the Portuguese in the factory of r i*-^ -‘'JHi* auusl tliat they M'ore 

Serra, Mar Jacob, deposited them 0^ a L A I?,’ " 

because in tliem are contained their privileges and hen " 

Kings ever to maintain them. And ^ne 1 ZTV" T ■** '‘T" 

— — _■ ■■ palms lung and four fingers broad, 


J" ii® Glon, Hist, Orientale des grans progres, 

«2 Dames, DMorifl JSar5(wa, 1, 182. ’ 


Bruxelles, 1009, p. 21. 
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and was vmtteii on both sides ; and all three hung from an iron ring.” (Gouvea, Jornada, 

1606, fol. 97r — 97 v. 

Wiiile I was at Qiiiloii, at the end oi January 1924, I motored to Tevalikara, to inquire 
about tliesci copper-plates ; but, as in tlie time of P\'a Paolino, no one there knew anything 
of them. tlic; descripti.on given, some one in Malabar might be able to tell us whether 

these plates are possildly any of those now known to exist. 

Friar Pauiinns a S, Eartholoinaeo sought in vain for the Qiiilon and Tevalikara plates 
mentioned by Anqiudul I')ii Perron. He writes: — 

Malay iVLitay, a Cassanar, born at Angicaimal, and secretary at Verapoli to Doin 
Fiorentiiis a Josu, ..Blslio'j.) of Areopolis, wrote Lives of Saints. But uncertain and supposi- 
titious is a copy oi' tJv,) privileges granted by Emperor Ceramperumal to the Christians of 
St. Thomas, wdiieli Aiiquetil clu Perron produces in his Zend-Avesta, Dies. p. clxx sqq., 
as 'having been received from that priest in 17.58 (p. 190). For : 

L ,D. Fiercuitiiis, Bishop of Areopolis, in his letter to Anquetii, does not mark tlie 
place whei'ief) t'liat copy was taken, or -where it w'as found. 

^^2. La Croze and Raulin, in his history of the J3iamper Synod (eh. 1, p. S), tell openly 
and clearly that the copper-plates, on which were -written the |)rivileges of the Chidstiaiis 
granted by Cferamperumal, were lost through the carelessness of the Portuguese Procurator, 
witli wlioin Mar Jacob the Bishop had deposited them. Such too is the general tradition 
of the learned in Malabar. 

“ 3. The Cliristians never produced this copy before the king of Cochin and of Tiavan- 
core, when tliere was question of the privilegCKS [of the Christians], of their infraction, of the 
dignity of the Christians, or the honour of the churches, or when any persecution was moved 
against tlie churches. 

4. I madc^ a diligent enquiry for these privileges at Collam and at Tevelicare, wdiere 
Anquetil had thought these -writings were hiding, and I could not find them. 

“ llicrefore, that copy of the Priest Matay is uncertain and supposititious, like tw'o apo- 
cryphal letters by him : one of tlie Blessed Virgin Mary, written to St. Ignatius, Patriarch 
of Antioch,, and another of the B. V. M. to the people of Messina, which Matay circulated 
{veMdiiahai) as true and genuine at Verapoli.”®^ 

.Friar Paulitj.us is mistaken if he thought there could not be copies, more or less exact, 
of th(‘ privil(^g(‘s granted to Thomas Cana, In 1924 the Rev. Fr. J. Panjikaran and Mr. T. K. 
Joseph collected in a sliort time 13 versions of these privileges. I am afraid many are not 
genuine, and have been made to air the peculiar views of the North ists against the »Southists, 
and vice versd. One such version which came to light at Gothuruti during my journey wou].d 
have deserved being printed at once. Will it be suppressed, because it recites the origin of most 
of the Seven Churches of St. Thomas and attributes them to Thomas Cana? St. Thomas’ claim 
on India is built on stronger grounds than the Seven Churches. Such is precisely the state of 
the St. Thomas Christians that, if the publication of the different versions of these privileges 
now current were attempted, it might be viewed by one section of the community as an attack 
on tlK.dr dignity. Ail tlie old antipathy of Southists and Northists would blaze up again, and 
who Jmows wlieilu.r,* new failed documents would not be produced I There is still a class of 
professional bards, who go about t he houses of Christians singing these privileges, and from 
whom variants of the jjriviloges could be extracted. These songs should be compared, 
translatcil, piibiis}K3d on their own merits, and .without any regard for the susceptibilities of; 

Paulinus a 8. Barth<»ioiruujo, India Orimtalis QhnstM^^ Komao, 1794, pp. 189-190. 

“ FrorD him [Bishijp Blorontius] Du. Perron got a vSanscrit (?) version of the copper-plate grant by Chera- 
man Porumai to the Syrian Christians. Du Perron showed this to a Syrian priest at Matancheri, who in bad 
Portnguose gave him an oral translation, which Du Perron produces at page 175 of his book [ZendaveMa]. 
This version in no way resembles the Portuguese version which has already been given.’ 

ILT9X ' 
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certain classes of the Christian community. We complain of the dearth of materials for a 
history of the Malabar Churches. The materials are plentiful. They are to be found in 
songs, religious or patriotic, in the songs of the different churches, for many churches have 
a song of their own r ecording their beginning, their traditions, etc. The scholars in Malabar 
now know that they can compare the present songs or vcrsioirs of the privileges of Thomar 
Cana with a copy published by AnquetU Du Perron. An English translation of Du Perron’s 
contents of the plates was sent by me to Mr. T. K. Joseph for study and comment The 
contents appear to be valuable. 

Friar Paulinus’ reflections on Matay Matay’s tw'o apocr.yplial letters are unjustified. That 
priest may have thought these two letters genuine. They niay have been current in Syria and 
Malabarasthey were in the West. The Epistle of the B. V.M.to St. Ignatius Martyr ha.s only 
ninelmes m the Fabricius edition of the apocryiiha. It exhorts to faith and courage. Ecmallv 
short IS the letter to the people of Messina : it conveys an exiiortation to faith and a blessina. 

To suppose that Matay’s copy of the privileges was supposititious is urifrenerous' 
We cannot imagine that the present copies of these privileges of Thomas Cana all derive 
from Matay’s copy, or that the institution of tte bards is posterior to Matay. 

Two Portuguese versions of the Thomas Cana Copper-plates. 

Do Oouto’fs vemon. 

Dee. 12, 1. 3, c. 5, Tom. 8, Lisboa, 1788, 
pp. 283-285. 

Copia da doayao quo ElKcy do Malavar 
fez a Thomd Cananeo. 

Cocurangon seja prosperado, c tenha longa 
vida, e viva com mil annos, divino servo 
de Deos, iorte, verdadeiro, cheio de boas 
obras, racionavcil, poderoso, (P. 284) sobro 
toda a terra, ditoso, voncedor, glorioso, 
prospero no ininigterio do 33e()B direitaniente. 
No Malavar na Cidade do grande idolo, 
reinando elle em tempo de Mercurio, no dia 
setimo do mez de Margo antes da Lua clieia, 
mesmo Rey Cocurangon, estando em 
Cornelur, chegou Thomd Cananeo, homem 
principal, cm huma n4o com determinagao 
de ver a derradeira terra do Oriente, e 
vendo-o chogar alii, deram recado ao Rey, 
quo o raandou ir pwante si, fallou com elle 
amigavelmonte, e Iho dco o seu proprio nome, 
chamando-se dalli por diante Cocurangon 
Cananeo, a quern Elltey deo a Cidade Patana 
pera tudo sempre. B estando este Rey 
em sua grande prosperidade, foi um dia 4 
gaga, e mandou cercar o mato, tendo comsigo 
0 Thomd Cananeo, e fallou ElRey com hum 
grande Astrologo, que Ihe aconselhou que 
ddsse todo aqueile mato, que era grande, 
ao Cananeo, como fez, que elle mandou logo 
rogar, e alimpar. Foi isto no mesmo anno, 
em que alii aportou aoS onze diaa do mez 


I Boz’ version. 

Coquarangon seia prosperado e tenha 
longa uida e uiua ce mil aiuios, diuino, 
seriio de D’s, forte, uerdadeiro, iusto, cheo 
de boas obras, racionauel, poderoso sobre 
toda a tr. a, ditoso, uBgedor, glorioso, pros- 
Ipero no ministerio de D’s direitam. te, no 
Malauar na cidade gr.de do grade Idolo- 
Pejnado elle no tSpo de Mercurio de feu.ro 
no dia septimo do mes de Margo ates de lua 
chea o mesmo Rej Coquarangon estando 5 
Carnel[ur] chegou Thome Cananeo horn! 
pricipal S hua nao determinado de uer a 
derradr.a parte de Oriente. E uedoo algus 
homgs como chegara forafl [a] diser a Elrej. 
E ueo o mesmo Rej, e uio e chamou ao dito' 
Thome home principal, e desEbarcou, e 
ueo diate delRej, o qual falou c5 elle amig- 
auelm.te e Ihe poz sobrenome p.a o honrar, 
o sen proprio, chamSdoo Coquarangon Can- 
aneo. B elle recebeo delRej esta hSra e foy 
se apousar no seu (Foi. 87v) lugar. E elRey 
Ihe deu a cidade de Magoderpatanam p.a todo 
sopre. E estado o dito Rej nesta gr.de pro 
sperid.e foy hu dia a eaga ao mato, e o' 
mesmo Rej cereou [o] mato todo. E chamou 
de pressa a Thome, o qual veo, e esteue diate 
delRej s hora ditosa. E pergutou ElRej 
ao diuinhador. E depois falou ElRej e5^ 
Thome, q’ edifica[ria] hua cidade naquelle 
mato. E respondeo aelR/j'^ faz^dolhe p.ro 
reuergeia, e disse: Eu quero este mato p.a mi. 


64 


First, ajRey. 
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E o Eej Iho c5cedeoj e deu p.a todo sempre. 
E logo outro dia alimpou aquelle niato e 
p6z os olhos nelle no mesmo anno a onze de 
Abril, e deo por lieraga a Thome e tepo, e 
dia ditoso, e nonie delRej, o qnal p6z o pr. 
o *tijolo®^ p.a* a Igr.a e p.a a casa de 
Thome Canaiieo, e fez alii hua cidade a todos 
e etrou na Igr.a e fez alii ora9ad no mesmo 
dia, depois destas consas Thome mesmo foy 
aos passes delRej e Ihe offeregeo presetes e 
depois disto dice alRej, q’ Ihe desse a elle 
e a sens descedStes aquella t.ra. E mediou 
dozetos e sesenta e quatro couados de 
Eiefante, e deu a Thome, e as sens desce- 
dutes p.a todo sempre. E iutam.te seseta 
e duas casas, q’ alii se iizeraS logo, e hortas, 
e aruores, c5 sens circuitos, e e5 sens caminhos 
0 teniiiiios e pateos interiores. E c5cedeolhe 
sete modes de instrom.tos muzieos e todas 
as honras, e falar (?), e andar como Rej, e 
nas bodas fasere as molheres certo sinal c5 o 
dedo na boca, e edeedeo Ihe pezo distincto, 
e ornar o cha5 cd panos, e cdcedeolhe abanos 
reales, e dobrar o sandal no brago, e taber- 
naculo . . . . eal (?) 0 toda parte de sen 
Rej no p.a todo sempre, e afora disto cinco 
tributes a Thome, e a sua geragad, e a seus 
cdfederados p.a homes e p.a molheres e p.a 
[to]d[os] seus paretes e aos f.os de sua lej 
p.a todo sempre. 0 dito Rej e seu nome o 
deu testemunhas estes principes .... 
{The rest as above in the translation.) 


de Abril. E neste mato mandoii logo o 
Cananeo fabricar hiima Igi^eja, em que 
ElRey langou a prinieira pedra, e assim fiin- 
dou alii hiima iiiui arrezoada Cidade, e 
deo a ElRey muitos, e miii ricos presentes ; 
pelo que o Rey.lhe (P.285) coiicedeo iiiais 
sete modos de instriimeiitos iiiiisicos, e 
todas as honras que se faziam ao mesmo Rey. 
E coiieedeo-llie niais poder pera ein siias bodas 
poderem as mulheres fazer certo sinal com o 
dedo na boca, qne s6 as mulheres dos Reys 
podem fazer. Concedeo-lhe mais pezo dis- 
tinto sobre seu real, e todas as mais, como 
a sua propria pessoa, e qiie pudesse p6r 
tributes a seu i^ovo. As testiinunhas que 
cstavain assignadas iiestas pastas sam as 
seguintes ; Cadaxericaiidi, Clieracaru, Piitan- 
chate, Coniese, porteiro mor de ElRey, 
Arcundem Coimdeni, do sen Conselho, 
Amenate, Condem, Gerulem, Capitao do 
campo, Chiranmala Portati Resvoramen, 
Regedor da banda do Oriente no Malavar, e 
outros muitos que deixo por fiigir prolixidade. 


(To be continued.) 

THE INTERPRETATION OE ME UPANISADS. 

By UMESH CHANDRA BHATTAOHARJEE, M.A., B.L. 


{Continued from page Q2.) 

We have seen thus far that the manner in which Deussen and others are builciing a 
modern philosophy of the Upanimds, implies a more or less arbitrary choice and is not free 
from ambiguity. It is further open to question whether a modern philosophy of the Vpammis, 
as distinguished from, andas independent of, the Veddnia-sutras, is not altogether an anomaly, 
leading to unintended misconceptions. We ought not to forget that the attempt of Deussen 
and others is not the earliest attempt to construct a philosophy out of the Upanuads. ' 
Veddnta-sMf as themselves are another such attempt—the most important, the most 
classical and the most authoritative of such attempts. Our analysis of the situation, it 
may be hoped, has given us this result that the philosophy of the Upanisads as it is usually 
presented to us is not, strictly speaking, a homogeneous system. Either we have tlie philo- 
sophy of this or that group of Upanisads— Si gToup^ be it remembered, formed more or less 
according to our taste, or according to materials available to us ; — or we have what is 
incorporated in the Veddnta-sutras. The most authentic and historical philosophy of the 


This word, blurred in the text, is repeated more clearly in the margin. 
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is wkat is contained in these If we take the liberty of going beyond the 

Sutras, we may find ourselves landed in a congeries of pliiloso'jihles, iiistoad oi* beiiig blessed 
with a truer s^aitiiesis. 

Even the mteriDretation that we find in the Siitras, was a gradual growtJi. ‘We have evi- 

deuce within the Sutras themselves that the interpretation of the ''UpanimU attempted 
therein was not a sudden discovery which flashed from the brain of one man ; on the con- 
trary, we have evidence that it was a gradual and perhaps a slow process, which ultimately 
culminated in the system that we find in the Sutras. 

The nucleus of this system is of course those SMras which ret'er to speculie texts of the 
Upanisads and mterpret them. The texts are not wa-nied in the *SV,,/,vrs', but tim commentators 
are almost always unanimous as to which of the texts the author of Uie Sutras has in view in 
any particular place. Thus SiUras i. 1 . 23, etc., refer to spocifie texts ; but it is inicii'ostinjr to 
note that, though they otherwise belong to different schools, ludh, «aiikarii and llainamija 
in explaining these and similar Sutras cpiota, almost wiiSmiit exception, tiio identical 
passages of tlie Dpanimcls, 

These Sfitras of interpretation, as we were saying, are tlie iiucleiis of system. The 

which discuss rival systems of thought and attempt to refute them (c., 7 ., ii. 1 . 1 . etc.), 
are logically an added buttress to the system, and chronologically, may ha,ve bc'cii later. It 
may even be supposed that these latter Sutras increased in number and ve.rioly, as attacks 
began to be made upon the system from different quarters. 

Even so far as the interpretation of the Sutras go, there arc signs of a gradual growth. In 
different connections, the author of the Sutras refers to earlier authorities by name, obviously 
impl^ng that there have been other interpreters of the Upanisadic texts before him. Thus 
in Sutra i. 1 . 24 et seq., the author proposes to ascertain the meaning of aMmUqya, v. 11 , 
espeeiaUy the expression ‘Vaisvanara’ used therein (c/. Sankara and RamAnuja) ; ‘and inci- 
dentally he refers to three other earlier interpreters, viz., Jaimini (i. J. 2S), Asmarathya 
101 ) Badari (i. 1 . 30)— the last being the name of his father (c/. Panini, iv. 1 . 

Again, in i. 4. 19 ct seq., while deciphering the meaning of the word ‘ Atman ’ in Brltadd- 
roayafe Up. iv. 5. 6 {cf. Sankara, Ramanuja and Vallabha), he again refers to Asmarathya 
( 1 . 4. 20 ) and also to Audulomi (i. 4. 21 ) and Kasakrtsna (i. 4 . 22 ). 

There are two other Jeachers to whom a reference i.s made in the Sutras. These are 
Rarsnajmi (iii. 1 . 9) and Atreya (iii. 4. 44). The first is referred to in connection with the 
interpretation of the passage, CMndogya, v. 10 . 7 ; and the second name is cited in connec- 
tion with a particular doctrine involved in passages like Br. Op. i. 3 . 28 Oh. ii. 3 2 etc 
All these references show that the author of the VedAnta-siUras was heir to a more or less 
unbroken tradition of interpretation of the Upanisadic texts. 

_ Besides these SAiros of Badariyana and the authorities quoted by him, other attempts 
at interpretation of the Upanhads a]so appear to have been made. For instance, there is a 
Q^l& called the Brahma-gM, which devotes several of its chapters to an interpretation and 
summarisation of the teachings of some of the leading Upanimds. These stray attempts 
may have preceded or may have followed the Sutras of Badarayana ; but they have all been 
eclipsed and overtiirned by the Sutras. And to-day these represent the acme of all 

traditiraal attempts of ancient and mediaeval India to understand and to explain the Upani- 
^ to overlook this classical attempt in building our own theories ? 

We have perhaps been encouraged in such an attempt by the divergence of views of the 

terf ttiorh°th^'b Tf r* even.these divergent interpre- 

from It M T systems to build, yet took their start invariably 

meat that <^anknri T Upanisads well Enough. Deussen’s state- 

ment that gapkara had in his hands no collection of Upanisads ’ (op. cit., p. 31), is misleading. 
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It cannot be insinuated, that Sankara did not linofus the Upnniscids he was (Quoting from ; 
Deussen b meaning seems to be that Sankara regarded the Upanisads ‘ as still forming the 
concluding chapters of their respective Brcihmanas and that he was, therefore, wrong. Even 
if this be Deussen’s contention, it is difficult to support him. The Upanisads came to be re- 
garded as independent books very much later than the date of their birth ; and some of them 
still continue to be regarded as ‘ the concluding chapters of their respective Brdlimanas 
Deussen gives no reason for thinldng that originally they were not part of a Brahmana ox a 
Manira In some cases no doubt the £r(ift}naMa has been lost, though the correspond- 

ing Upanisad has been preserved. At least one Upanisad, viz., the IM, forms part of an 
important Mantra text (i.e, the White Yajus).' So, the tendency to regard the Upanisads 
as independent products implies a defiance of all accepted tradition and is not so easily 
supported. This is, however, by the way. [Cf. Jalmini-sutra, ii. 1. 33 j. 

It cannot but be conceded that the commentators of the Sutras 'knew the texts of the 
Upanisads and knew them ito less than we do. Yet, each having his own system of thought 
to develop, all of them — Sankara and Ramanuja and Vallabha and Madhva — build their sys- 
terns on the Sutras. The Sutras were not regarded as revealed like the Upanisads : their 
authority was only the authority of a great name ; it was not absolute and infallible. The 
Sutras themselves refer to earlier interpreters of the texts. And just as before the Sutras, 
independent interpreters of the texts proceeded on their own lines, there was nothing for- 
bidding a similar procedure after the Sutras. They were not part of the saered texts. Just 
as a modern interpreter ignores the Sutras and puts his own meaning upon the texts, Sankara or 
Ramanuja or Vallabha might have done exactly the same without being guilty of heterodoxy. 
In fact, Sankara and several others have commented on the Upanisads as independent books 
and as the ultimate sources of Vedantic knowledge. Yet when they had to build their 
systems of philosophy, they took the Sutras as the common foundation, though there was 
nothing to bind them to such a procedure. This is an important and interesting fact ; 
and its significance should, have been sufficiently stressed. 

We should recollect in this connection that the 'Vedanta is the most orthodox, the most 
sacred and tlie most Brahmanical of all the philosophies of ancient India. The sorcalled 
Ksatriya origin of the Upanisads is an unproven hypothesis ; the Upanimls are as integral 
a part of the Brahmapical culture as the Ved&s themselves. And the Veddnta is the system 
that is built exclusively on sacred texts (cf. Sutra, ii. 1. 11). It is the system that paid the 
greatest homage to the orthodox Brahmanical organisation of caste (varna) and stages of 
life (d&rama). (Cf. Sutras : i. 3. 34 ; iii. 4. 17, 19 ; etc.) And this is the system in which the 
continuity of Vedic culture has been preserved most of all. This characterisation of the 
Veddnta' is not affected by the fact that the Purva-mtmdmsd of Jaimini is an equally ortho- 
dox system, being also based on sacred texts and being concerned with the interpretation 
of another section of Vedic literature. In spite of difference in the value assigned to Karma, 
the system of Jaimini cannot claim to be more orthodox than the VeAldnta.. On the contrary, 
the Veddnta may rightfully claim that it is a necessary complement to the system of Jaimini, 
which is, therefore, incomplete in itself. 

The Pdrm-mtm&ihsd has been the phOosophical back-ground of the Smriis, which regu- 
late the rituals and external formalities of the religious life of a Hindu. It is based on the 
Brdhmanas, to explain which it employs canons of interpretation enunciated by itself. It is 
certainly not opposed to the Vedas ; and to that extent it is of course orthodox ; and the 
advocates and supporters of this system to this day have been far more numerous than those 
of the Veddnta. But it has ignored the Upanisads— not a negligible branch of the revealed 
literature. It had to ignore them, because their attitude towa rds Vedic Liturgy was not 
g— expresses a modified view about this matter in the Introduction to his 
System of the Veddnta. 
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free from suspicion. Andtliat was exactly the strong point of the Vednnla. The Ved/lnta reco<y 

iiised the system of Jaimini, even quoted from him and the texts on which Iris system wis 
based ; but at 'the same time, exposed its limitations. Besides, the Vedanta gwa full weioht 

to the Upankads. It thus included more of the Vedic lore within its scope than any otLr 

system. , . ■ ' • 

In the Vcddnia-siitras, the more or less unbroken continuity of interpretation of the 
Upanuads- has found a perfect form of expression. This is why all subsequent system -buipj. 
ers of the Vedanta School, instead of going straight to the original sources in the Upankads 

—which they knew well enough,— preferred to build on the common and undisputed foun- 
dation of the tSutms. 


The prestige of these Sutras of Badarayana was unique. The aulhoritative character 
of his interpretation of the Upankads is further evidenced l)_v tlie fael llial cwmi these who 
did not, strictly .speaking, belong to the Vedanta School, considered him well worth quotint^ 
And his authority was sometimes enough fora philosophical tenet. In thc‘ Bhahli-suiras of 
Sanchlya, we find copious references to the Sutras of Badarayana. Thus. Sandilya i. ]. 4 
1.2. 17, 11. I. 4, and iii. 1.7 refer respectively to Vfddala-suinis W i and i 1 <>’ 

Besides, Svapnesvara, the commentator of .'^findilya, quotes se^■(a■a ! otl.er Sntmsoi BadanC 
yana^m the course of elucidating his author. Original Srutis also ar(‘ (j anted • but Badara 
yapa’s authority is not only never challenged, but his interpretation is <,uotcHl approvinolv • 
and tins, in spite of the fact that his Sutras were not considered ■ Aiiauruseva ’ or ca.s of 
themtXr unshakeahle position that the Stdras had established for 

It is “o Joubt true that by no stretch of imagination can the Suims lie understood to 
efei to all tUVpamsads. But that in itself ought to be a wairning to us against taking the 

fTr 7 avoided reference to any of the Upankads. the <,uestion ou-dp 

to be decided first how far they are entitled to our consideration at all, befoiv ndmitthw 

number of the Upanuads owe their origin to sectarian movements-tliat is to say to a m 

tat IT”"™ their cute. And com, ot th, .rl 

but off-shoots of the original te.xts of Brahma-mdyd. These latter say very little that is ori 

Sir ‘I ““ w‘- a. 

fies ^ “Stance, the MaMvdkya-x,pankad, as the very name signi- 

' greut cubing . UulXi 

ttoi a™ W<i”p a phaot>ph7°f 

“ouproitarsr*”;"’’'^^ ^ 

.p«»«i,_*£oh » £ vL rigW ta, the Rv^lrdlcm-imila. 

» ““'"Tr r“" «" 

in coition .ia the eouctructiouTa; 4 “4-^4 c 

ihg up’TpSZw^f the bZ*1" ‘7 cotalderatlon in b„ad- 

Ste. we»nS44 wist f "O*. ‘I» 

to the Upanmdn, to which the limited 

referred. ’ be undemtood to have 

tainedinae diynwo/Biid4yama *b® Cpoaiawfe but what is eou- 

Ji«lar»yaw f Is there miythins in ae Bponi^ whieh tas not been 
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touched upon by the SMtas ? Or, is there anything in the SMms for which the authority 
of some text or other of the Vpanuads cannot be cited ? These facts w'arrant us in conclu'b 
mg that the most scientific and historically the most accurate interpretation of the Upmi. 
gads, IS to be looked for in the Sutras of Badarayana. They contain the entire philosophy of 

the Ijpcvmmds in a nntslielL ' 

We shall probably be confronted here with the objection that the SMras do not tell their 
own meaning and commentators have differed as to wdiat they exactly mean. Oim answer 
to this is that modern interpreters of the Upanigads also have' differed ; and the eommeha- 
tors of the Sutras have not differed so hopelessly that nothing common can be found in them 
On the contrary, in most essential things, they agree. The most important points in uhieli’ 
they disagree are questions regarding the reality of the individual soul and the world and 
consequently their relation with Brahma. As to the causality of Brahma, the course of t!m 
evolution of the world, the means for the attainment of Brahma and similar things, there 
is little, if any, difference between one school and another. Even in eases where they differ, 
they quote mostly the same passages from the Upankads and differ only in the construction 
put upon them, just as modern interpreters do with regard to passages of the Upankads. 
Surely, we do not avoid such differences by simply overlooking the sitras. 

Again, as to the passages meant in any particular Sutra, the commentators show little, if 
any, divergence at all. If a commentator could say that in a particular Sutra (say, i. 3. I'ff), 
< 5 ne particular passage was meant rather than another, it would serve his purpose as the exponent 
of a particular theory better than otherwise. Yet curiously enough, by a Sutra he under- 
stands reference to the self-same texts as his adversary, and has to distinguish himself 
from his opponent only by the meaning read into the passages. Had Deussen been aware 
of this striking agreement among the commentators of the Sutras as to the texts referred to 
by them, he would not have expressed any doubt as to the fact that the exclusion of certain 
Upankads from the Sutras— ov, rather, the limitation of the Sillras to some only of the Upa- 
nisads, — was not due to SaiiJiara or to any other commentator individually {vide Deussen, op. 
cit., p. 32), but to tradition already firmly established and scrupulously adhered to, and never 
departed from afterwards. And if he had known this, it may well be doubted if he would have 
thought it worth his while to venture upon a separate philosophy of the Upankads at all. 

It is remarkable that if we adhere to the proper texts, we arrive at more or less the same 
conclusion which the Sutras have reached. To take one example ; Deussen in his philosophy 
of the Upankads discusses the doctrine of transmigration (p. 332) ; he refers there to the 
identical passages {viz. Oh. v. 3-10 ; Br. vi. 2 ; Kavs. i. 2 ; etc.), to which the Sutras refer (c/. 
Sutra hi. 1). And Deussen’s own Veddnta also gives the identical version. This shows that 
there is little justification for thinking of a separate philosophy of the Upankads as distin- 
guished from the system of the Veddnia-sutras. Or, to put it differently, the most correct 
and scientific interpretation of the Philosophy of the Upankads is to be traced in the Sutras 
of Badarfiyana. They constitute the most rational starting point for all who would know 
the right meaning of the Upankads. 

The Sutras constitute an important landmark in the history of the interpretation of the 
Upankads. All the threads of earlier interpretation are gathered up in them and are woven 
into a fabric upon which all subsequent thinkers of the school have rested their doctrines. 
It is not difficult — and certainly not impossible— to get at the true meaning of the jS-afraa. 
The commentators agree as to the passages of the Upankads that are referred to in any of 
the Sudras ; they generally differ only as to what these actually mean. In some cases, no 
doubt, a difference also exists among them as to the meaning of a Sutra itself ; and sometimes 
even a Sutra is admitted by one, but is rejected by another ; md occasionally they also dis- 
agree as to how a particular Sktra should be constructed. But these are very rare instances 
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and do not present insuperable difficulties. And in spite irfthese 

rally admitted common system of thought can be c/eeiphered in the A'rf/m 

manifeshdiversities of views of the commentators. In most eases. the'diteJee 

due to the cryptic and equivocal character of the Upanisadic terfs then^dl • T" u 

differences, we repeat, we cannot escape by attempting our own interpretXn ' 

These considerations lead but to one conclusion : A philosonhv of thp rr 
tinguished from the philosophy of the Vedanta- sutm,, is either mLnin^L r'-'- t ''' 
sary. It is liable to be misconstrued. We are certainly free to dilate ° 

Upanisads or upon any individual book of this literature • but a 
cannot be something other than the philosophy of the’ Veddntl 

been attempted in India after the Sutras of BaLayana Iiidenenfutl^h^ Philosophy has 
neededit and would certainly have attempted it, if they had Ify fS 1 ,t“ T 
was justifiable. And in modern times, a philosophy of the an attempt 

selection of texts and has less justification for ignoring the authority of arbitrary 

havelUpghu?r^^ Hook for us. We 

out for the construction of philosophies. They are thffnn / • f 

the 8.*.. of Ba<i„w are the sheet-anchor to a,. y -stable Wto of a 

-BOOK-KOTICE. ^ 

the :iir. SkOld makes some nh«noIn„- , 


The Nibukta, by Hannes Skold. Lrnid, fJ.W.K. 

Glaerup : London, Humphrey MilfoKl,’ Oxford 

University Press : 1926. 

It is not easy to review a vocabulary, but Dr. 
Hannes Skbld has given in this book somethin^ 
more. It consists of two parts, philological and 
glos^riai. In the first part he has striven to 
establish the nature of the relations of the Nimhtu 
with the Vedie literature, and has taken Roth’s 
edition as the basis of his investigation 
Taking the NimUa to be a runiiiiig 'commentary 
on an old list of Vedic works, which is now called 
Nyha^tu or Nmghantuka, Dr. Skdld discusses that 
list of commemorative words, its author-ship, its 
relation to Vedie words and its recension. He then 
discusses the Nirukta as a veddni/a, and follows this 

with an account of the materials he has examined for 
he purpose in 26 pages of research of extraordinary i 
patience and minuteness. After this comes a discus ' 

Sion of the material in 30 pages of even deetier 
research We are then taken with much learning in 
ten chapters through the te.stimony of Patanjali fnd 
the relation of the Nin^kta to the RrMeui 
^After this Dr. Skbld asks himself the question - 
Was Yaska a nmmkta, a question which has be- 
come necessary to him in consequence of his o^ 
i^earoh. After minute investigation he arr/ves ^ 
the opmion that Indian tradition is right in attri 
bating the N^ukta to Yaska, so far as it is a etm 
mentery on the mgantavaJi,, and that he had a hand 
m the whole of it as it now exists St S 

ealing.with ‘the TeddM/iodf^ifeJ of about 1180 a 5 .d 


-dcomestoanhiq^S^^^^^^^ 
have the nglit, to .slate that tin, vernacular If ST 
time must have h.,.,! Middle India, , , 

i*avo been surpri.sing if i,. had not b.;,l so. 

nJSgs -rious 

Nirukta it,solf. The 3^,^vUn;'^y„a‘■S 

rrSn ‘'—enc 

words, all oxplaiiiod howe vw on fir i 
to some information or other ail;!,;, il '' : , 
reduces printing, hut is apt to cateh' . , 

by looking up one word in which 1 w !.“i,‘,'r"'“7 i 
1 found by a sign attached that it “ „ ’ ■ 
nmma word etymologised.” An tW sot T 

which I was also interested wl h ta i "T 

gory except that one of thnrr, i '■'“***■ 

to be “ kapa. Uoonu,u,n i,i u" v„,la ""mZ 

three further e.\plauatory notes Dr .Skdld .rives th 

;r 

taTiri'’' "™“- 

object if 1 have succeerled , h ! i 

attention of scholars thereto At^ ‘bvwing the 

half an hour of the s f ^ 

I had extracted from it 

mformation which I had been looking for. 

Bt. C, Tempi,®. 
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THOMAS CANA. 

By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T. 

Thomas Cana is the greatest hero and benefactor of the Malabar Christians. He is also 
said to have been the Prime Minister^ of Cheraman Perumal, the Emperor of Malabar. 

The tradition of the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar has it that, while their Church was 
in a chaotic condition for want of bishops and leaders, the Bishop of Urah^^i (Edessa) was 
asked in a dream whether he was not sorry for the distress and ruin of the flock in Malabar 
which the interrogator had earned by his death. The Bishop then told this dream to the 
Gatholicosof Jerusalem,^ who, on consultation with the wise men of the place, determined to 
send Thomas Cana the honourable merchant residing in the city, to Malabar for information. 

He set sail and landed in Cranganore, where he found certain Christians wearing crosses hang- 
ing from their necks. Having gathered from them their past h istory and learned that they were 
sorely in need of bishops, he soon loaded his vesselwith what pepper and other merchandise he 
could procure, hastened home and delivered the strange news to the Gatholicosof Jerusalem. 

Subsequently, with the permission of Yustidius, Patriarch of Antioch,^ the Catholicos 
sent with his blessing to Malabar, Joseph, Bishop of Edessa, several priests and deacons and 
a great many men, women and children — four hundred and odd in all — under the leadership 
of the merchant Kn^yi T6mm4. 

All these, after a sate voyage, landed in Cranganore in a.d. 345. And the people of 
the K6ttakk§;yal^ community and the Christians called Dhariy%kkal of the sixty-four 
families,” all came together and received them and acknowledged Mar Joseph from Jerusalem® 
as their Bishop. And the aSairs of the Church were properly managed by T6mm4 (Thomas). 

He also obtained from the Emperor land and high social privEeges, as well as a 
copper-plate document to that eflEeot on Saturday, 29th Kumbham [Aquarius) of the above- 
mentioned year, on the seventh day of the moon and in the sign Cancer. (The tradition 
in these five paragraphs is recorded on pp. 88-91 of Ittup’s Syrian Christian Church of 
Mulabar^ in Malayalam). 

The 72 high social privileges which Thomas Cana obtained from the Emperor are used 
even to-day. Besides these, he got 18 low castes,® like barbers, carpenters, bow-makers, 
bards, toddy-drawers, etc., to serve the Christians and be under their special protection from 
the molestation of other castes. (See my Malabar Christian Copper-Plates, ch. 9.) Thonlas, 
the merchant prince, is also said to have presented the Emperor with one n&U (measure of 

Observations by Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

1 How could we substantiate that Thomas Cana was the Ferumal’s Prime Minister ? That brings 
his story nearer that of Fnimentius and Edesius. 

a How is it proved that, as Mr. T. K. Joseph states in another paper on Thomas Cana, this was the 
oth Patriarch of Jerusalem t Fr. Monserrate notes in 1570 that the Syrian Bishops of his time were very 
fond of connecting themselves somehow with Jerusalem. It gave them a special standing of honour. His 
words are:‘‘tho greater numberof the bishops and priests, whom they call coajija in Syrian have passed 
through Jerusalem before they come from there" (Babylonia). [The Patriarchs of Jerusalem have the 
designation ‘ fifth Patriarch,’ which does not mean the fifth among the Patriarchs of Jerusalem.— T.K.J.] 

3 This mention of the Patriarch of Antioch is, I think, subsetpient to the arrival of the Jacobites into the 
country. Land’s Anecdota Syriaca. voh ^l, Leyden, 1862, p. 182, quoting Swanston, JEAN., II, gives 
Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch. Plustathius of Antioch was deposed at the Council of Antioch in a.n, 330, 
and died in exile at Trajanopolis in Thrace in a,d. 360. 0/. Bardenhewer, Fatrologu* PP- 246, 252, 

4 What means KOtt-akkayal ? Perhaps Parur, Kottakavu ? What is the meaning of Kottakava ? 
[Kdttakkayal (=fort-lake), or correctly K^ttakkavu (=rfort grove) is Parur.— T.K.J.1 

B Does Ittfip’s History say that Mar Joseph of Edessa was from Jerusalem ? [Yes.] 

« Gouvea has something about the castes which had to ser ve the Christians by order of the Penimal of 
Thomas Cana, and who had even to become ammcos, or run amock, for their sake. I hope to extract some 
other time from Gouvea all that he has about Thomas Cana and the two Bishops, Mar Xnbro and Mar 
Prodh. [Gouvea’s passage on Thomas Cana has already been extracted by Fr. Hosten in the Ind. Ant, for 
J»dy 1927 »— T-^K.J.J . 
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capacity, about 20 c. in.) of precious stones for his crown, and to have helped him with 
money in his battles. 

The Emperor once pressed the artisan caste to give one of their girls in marriage to his 
washerman. The artisans could not but submit to this indignity. But during the marriage 
festival they killed the washermen assembled there by secretly crushing them under the 
marriage shed specially contrived for the purpose, and absconded in a body to Ceylon. 
And Thomas is said to have saved the situation by inducing the strikers to return to the 
Emperor. (See my Malabar Christian Copper-Plates, pp. 93-94.) 

Here are authentic specimens of the peculiar titles and privileges which Thomas Cana 
and the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar obtained by the Emperor’s letters patent : (1) the 
title of ‘ the Emperor’s Own Merchant,’ (2) seven kinds of musical instruments, (3) palanquin, 
(4) elephant, (5) bodyguards, (6) cloth for walking along upon, (7) royal umbrella, 
(8) lingual cheers by women, (9) lamp lit by day, (10) carpet, and (11) sandals. Nos. 2-9, 
besides others, form the paraphernalia of a procession. Most of these are even to-day used 
in the processions of the Malabar Syrian Christian Bishops. The palanquin and the 
elephant, as dignified or stately means of locomotion, have become very antiquated and 
ludicrous, and have been replaced by phaetons, landaus and motor-cars. 

An English translation of the original document given to Thomas Cana is found on 
p. 139 of the Travaneore State Manual, vol. 2. See also do Couto’s Da Asia, 12th Decade, 
last part, p. 283, for another, in Portuguese. 

In 1544, Mar Jacob, the then Bishop pawned the two original copper-plates for 200 
reals to the Portuguese in Cochin. The translation made for them is very probably what 
we find in the above two books. The plates are now missing ; but, according to the Rev. 
H. Hosten, S.J ., and Rev. H. Heras, S.J., they may be “ in the Torre do Tombo of Lisbon, or 
in some old Franciscan Convent of Portugal.” The Malabar Christian community will' be 
extremely obliged to the person who will discover these plates and send to the writer 
(Trivandrum, Travaneore, South India) printer’s-ink impressions (half a dozen copies) of the 
inscription on them. 

WAJSfTED 

The Ancient Copper-Plates op Thomas Cana 

NOW SUPPOSED TO BE IN PORTUGAL. 

(See also my Magm Charta of the Malabar Christians, in the Asiatic Review of Annl 
1925, pp. 299-304.) ' ’ 

The traditional date a.d. 345 may be correct. The copper-plates of Thomas 
Cana, if recovered, will certainly help us in ascertaining his date. Will the name of the 
Patriarch YustSdifis given above help us 1 

Tradition says that a copy of the muniment granted to Thomas Cana was about the 
same time inscribed on a large granite slab and set up at the Northern gate of the Cranganore 
temple for the information and guidance of the public. Some time before 1781, Adriaan 
Moens, the Dutch Governor of Cochin, tried his best to discover this stone, but in vain On 
the 12th of February, 1924, the Rev. Fr. H. Hosten. S.J., our modem Yule, who was touring 
Malabar in eager search of pre-Portuguese Christian antiquities there, discovered in Cran^ 
ganore a big stone slab 6 ft. X Sf ft. with about 19 lines of inscription in ancient Malabar 
characters. This, like the philosopher’s stone, suddenly became the supreme object of 
attention of the Malabar Bishops and Christians. For they thought this was the reputed 
lithic counterpart of the Thomas Cana plates. I have, however, partially deciphered the 
last three lines of the record, of which three alone I got an estampage, and have found that 
the record says that the Queen of Perumaitam, perhaps of the Cochin royal family, made 
^mn^ments for the daily supply of a specified measure of rice to the temple' at 
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There is a small, endogamous group of ancient Christians in Malabar, called Tekkum- 
pltkai’ (literally, those of the Southern side), or Southists.^ They have scarcely any marriage 
relations with the Northists, the rest of the St. Thomas Christians. The appellations Northists 
and Southists came into existence because, it is alleged, in the new town of Mak&tayar^ 
PatfaiTiam founded by Thomas Cana, 400 shops of the former were constructed in the northern® 
row and 72 of the latter in the southern. There are several points of difference between the 
Northists and the Southists in customs, manners and physical features. (Ittfip’s History, 
op, ciL, pp. 92-94.) Foreign characteristics like blue eyes and brown facial hair are noticeable 
in some of the Southists, while there are others among them who do not differ at all from the 
Northists in bodily features. 

' Cana ’ in ‘ Thomas Cana ’ is not, I think, the place Cana of Galilee where Jesus Christ 
turned water into wine. (John, 11. 1.) To my mind, Thomas Cana means Thomas the mer- 
chant. The Syriac root Ano means to get, to buy, and Mnoyo, one who gets or buys. The 
old annals and songs of Malabar state that the four hundred^® foreigners who colonized 


7 The terms Suddists and Nordists derive from French writers, from ‘N’ordistes’ and ‘ Sudistps.* 
‘ Suddists ’ with two d’s is highly objectionable, as it tends to hide its origin. [The Latin term is Oena 
Suddistica. — ^T.,K.J.] 


a Do Couto (Dec. 12, 1. 3, c. 1, Tom. 8, Lisboa, 1788, pp. 271-278) has a very curious itinerary for 
St. Thomas, taken from the Chaldean books of the Serra. Taking leave of St. Thaddeus at Edessa, 
St. Thomas sells his body to a merchant and visits in turn Sokotra, Melinde and Cafraria, the kingdom of 
Paces and Zarique (by do Couto identified doubtfully with Ampazes and Mozambique), finally Marhozaya, 
which Bishop F. Koz, at do Couto’s request, identified with Malaca. Another passage in the Chaldean books 
sent St. Thomas to Persia, Samarkand, Sokotra and Malabar. Can copies of such books still be found in 
Malabar ? They would solve certain difficulties and would prove missionary endeavours or Syrian trade on 
the coasts of Africa in pro-Portugue.se times. We have to account for the occurrence of the cross among 
South African tribes 

1 think that Marhozaya is Mahuza, (perhaps Mak6ta or Mahodaya Pattanam, f.c., Cranganore), whence, 
according to Jacob of Sarug, either St. Thomas made a start for India or whence merchants had come to 
fetch him for Gondophares. Schrbter could not decide, as the copies of Jacob of Sarug s poem were incom- 
plete. Of. Medlycott, pp. 248, 249. We have a similar difificulty for the MSS. of the Syriac Acta of St. 
Thomas. Of, Ind, Ant, 1903, p. 160. We do not know yet what place is meant in Jacob of Sarug by 
Mahuza.* Assemani, Bill Or., T. Ill, Part IT, p. 761, mentions two Mahuzas, but neither appears to be appro- 
priate for St. Thomas’ story, as neither is a harbour on the sea. One is near Ctesiphon, and is called 
Carcha, Corch, or Carch ; the other is (failed Ariima. Er. Bernard of St. Thomas in letters to me asserts that 
Mahuza or Mahosa means simply ‘ town ’ and that the Syrians applied it to Cranganore. If that were so, 
might it not have been applied also to Mylapore ? St. Thomas in the Hymn of the Soul, mentions a dear 
friend, a native of Maishan, the companion of his travels, whom I identify with Uzanes, the son of King 
Mazdai. If Maishan is not a mistake for Maiian, Mylapore, might it not stand for Mahosa and still apply 
to Mylapore ? The idea of the Syrians was that Gondophares lived at Mylapore, and that idea seams to 
be shared already by Jacob of Sarug (a.d. 500-521). [Malabar tradition, at least in its recent form, 
knows no such name as Gondophares or Kandapparaja. M&h6sa or Mfihusi^ in Syriac is the name of a 


small town somewhere in south-west Asia. — ^T.K.J.] 

9 Did not a division into Northists and Southists prevail in Mesopotamia at onetime? I find 
something to that effect in Monserrate (1579). Something akin to the division between the right *hand 
and left-hand parties of S. India, but sprung from religious divisions. I believe there is such a division 
as the right-hand and left-hand party in Abyssinia among the Christians. ^ 

1 e D© Conti has a reference, I think, to some 20,000 washermen in the army of the Kang of Vijayanagar. 
1 have sometimes thought there might be question of Syrians, who were great fighters in those^days. The 
other day, I cam© across a passage speaking of numerous Syrians fighting in the Bisnaga army, but I cannot 
now trace it again. [The mercantile community of Belgaum, N.E. of Goa, “ had already at the beginning 
of the rath century included foreign settlers from Lala, i.e.. Lata (Gujarat) and the Malayalam coimtry, 
as evidenced by an inscription. See J.4. SepoH. 1916-17, part I, p. 
been St. Thoma.s Christians, the mereantite community par c«e??ewce, of | 

century) speaks of Nimeh Pezir, OhriaUan minister to the king of Vijayanagar.-T.K d.J. ^ ^ 

May nob the Southists who came with Thomas Cana have been dyers and Chnstian 

in, Persi^ere. who took Christ for their patron. Cf. As. BesearAes, X, 1808, P- 82. The Syrians were great 
weavers and dyers, I think, in the Near East, 
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Crangaaiore, belonged to 72 families from 7 septs^^ or clans. They do not now survive as such. 
Nor are there family traditions about their original identity, as in the case of several families 
who occasionally came as individual emigrants and settled in Malabar in the last four or five 
centuries. All these have merged in the vast mass of indigenous converts of Aryan and 
Dra vidian extraction. Only a small section, the Southists (see ante)^ have any separate identity. 
But here too the distinction is, so to speak, a social or communal one, not racial or religious. 
Tradition says that the Hite among the Semitic colonists brought by Thomas Cana freely inter- 
married with the local high caste Christians, while the foreign proletariat consorted with 
the indigenous low caste converts. Thomas, it seems, had children by two women, one a 
wife of his own nationality, and the other a mistress from the Hindu washerman caste. 
There is, however, no clan extant that claims descent from Thomas Cana and his ISemitic wife, 

[P.S. — ^On folio 526r, 87r of a MS. vol. in the British Museum, a.b. 1604, Bishop Roz says 
(according to Rev. H. Hosten’s translation), “ The copy of the oUa which the said Xaram 
Perumal gave to Thomas Cananeo .... says faithfully this ' May Coquarangon be pros- 
perous . . . •* ” On fol. 525v, 86v of the same volume the prelate speaks of '' their olios, 
the copper original of which was taken to Portugal by the Religious of St. Francis, a copy 
of them remaining here,^’ 

This copy which Bishop Roz ' faithfully ’ translated— he knew Malayalam— must have 
hem an impression of the plates, or a transcript in the Malayalam characters of those days, 
prepared, perhaps, by the Jew who, according to Fr. Lucena {Hist, da vida do P. Fr, de Xavier, 
Lisboa, 1600, p. 163, col. 10), ‘‘ though with much trouble, translated it into Portuguese.” 

Where is this copy, and where the Jew’s translation ? Perhaps in the above MS. vol of 1604. 

This copy and translation also ought to be discovered.] 

Literal translation of Malayalain Documents (No. I).i2 


The emblems of dignity and honour belonging to the Malabar NasrAni (Christian), and 
the manner in which the city of Cranganore came into existence. 

When Pattanamis was the city {prob. capital), on Knayittomman (Thomas Cana) the 
Nasr^pi’s requesting, “ Give me half the country,” 1380 (rods) of land in the form of a 
square, as measured by the elephant ^^re granted in accordance with the order of the 
Perutnali«of OhSramg,n KOyil” on Tuesday the 9th of Karkkatakam (July), the 8th day of the 
moon being combined with theasterism R6hini.i8 Alsous the Vedic College at IrihMlakkuta 
(e^ht miles N.E. of Cranganore), the Great Palace at Tiruvatichikkulam and the Church at 
Cranganore. That day, at sunset the day-time lamp, walking-cloth, crown, (and several other 
insignia) were granted, with libation of water and flower, to Ku4vittomman tbo lvJn.«Hnf 

.. ChulaparambU The Bomo-Syrian Bishop of Kotteyam, a Southist, told me that 

the 72 families which came over with rhomas Cana belonged to the following septs : Bail, Belfcouth Hadni 
Kujelic, Khoja, Majmouth, and Tejmouth. Do these names survive in Mesopotamia as distinctive Chris- 
tian names ? [For the names of some of these septs see Thurston’s Oaotes and Tribes, article on the Syrian 
Christians. But these names I have not found in any old document.— T.K J ] 

12 Communicated by the Re v. H. Hosten, S-J-. St. Joseph's Coliege,' Darjeeling, at whose instanee 
this work was undertaken by Jfc. Joseph on 18th November 1923. The notes also are by Mr JoLph 

13 Pattauam : Mahadevar Pattapam an old name for Cranganore, or a portion of it, or some old town 

close to It. Most probably it is the city founded by Thomas Cana. In the Tamil classics it - .T 

form Makbtai and in Sanskrit as Mahbdaya Puram. appears in the 


W Another document (IttUp’s Hwtory in Malayalam, Cochin, 1869) gives 24i kdk 
which ‘ one pam measure of paddy caia be scattered.’ Op, cit., p, 90. 

16 One = 28 inches. An elephant M = 4 ' ' *16 King. 

17 The name of the king’s palace. The site is even now known as Ch^raman Kdvikkam 

to Cranganore. * 

18 Ittflp’s ffwfori/ gives another date for the grant Of land and privileges : Saturday noth 

(March), 7th day of the moon, Kaikkafakam rftsi (sign Cancer). Op. cit , p. 91 I doubt 

rehanco ^n be placed upon these details or those gi ven in the abovelmnslation. ' ^ '»'*>«ther any 

19 Perhaps these thi'oe were witnesses. 


, or 'the, 'Space 'over 


It is close 
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With the knowledge of the sun, and the moon that rises at night, that know this as witnesses, 
rhe handwriting of the then younger prince Kuru Perumalar. 

If any one contradicts and questions this grant, let him’ turn over and refer tothexiocu- 
mentary granite stone^o that lies at the northern gate of the temple at Cranganore 

Literal translation of Malayalam Documents (No. 2).22 
W'hen of yore to immigrate to Malahkara ^3 
The gentleman Tomman Kin^ri^^ essayed,— Verily.^s 
The king’s sons^® belonging to seventy-two families— 

These good citizens, four hundred, 

Embarked by the grace of the Catholicos.— Verily. 

The foreigner who came entered Cranganore, 

He entered, and when he visited the Chdra King, in plenty 
He presented gold and coral and pearls and obtained the country. 

He came, at an auspicious time endeavoured, and gained his end.— Verily. 

That his greatness may be manifest in all the world around, 

He gave him marks of honour — ^the fivefold band^^, the eighteen castes^3. 

The horn,2^» the flute, the peacock feather fan, the conch, the canopy Verily. 

The gold crown^2 and all other good ornaments. 

20 I remember having read in the Gazetteer of Malabar that tliis stone has not yet been discovered 
even after diligent search. Was it one of the stones taken away by the Portuguese at Goa ? This is Burnell’s 
statement in his little pamphlet A few suggestions as to the best way of maUng and utilizing copies of India/r^ 
inscriptions (Madras, 1870): “The Portuguese at Goa took some inscriptions on stone to their native 
country.” Of. Indian Antiquary, II, 1S3. By this I understand that they took inscribed stones, not copies 
of inscriptions on them. Some of these may have come from Malabar. (For Moens’ search see Dutch in 
Malabar, pp. 172, 173). 

[I have road of stones, pillars, etc., removed by the Portuguese from monuments to the North of Goa 
from near Surat for instance, but not from Malabar. Others than the Christians in Malabar seem to know 
about a copy of the Thomas Cana privileges inscribed on a stone near the Tiriivanjikulam temple. The 
Diwan of Cochin, whom I mot in January 1924, knew of this and was keen on making a search for it. He 
said that the impression among the p 0 o|)le was that the stone had been buried when Tippu Sultan came 
down on Tiriivanjikulam. Yule, Rohson-Johson, s.v., Shinkali, quotes Dr. Gundert, Madras Journal 
XIII, 122 : “ One Kerala UlgmUi {Le., legendary history of Malabar of the Nasrani), says that their fore- 
fathers, . , built Codangalur, as may be learned from the granite inscription at the northern entrance 
of the Tiruvanjioulam temple.” — H.H.] 

21 The extract is from the footnote on pp. 11 and 12 of Ancimt Songs (Malayalam), Kottayam, 1910. 

22 Communicated by the Revd. H. Hosten, S.J., St Joseph’s College, Darjeeling, at whose request 
this work was done by Mr. Joseph on 7th December 1923. 

2b Malankara is Malabar of the Arabian travellers, bar being equivalent to the Malayalam /bara, coast. 

24 Tomman Kin to, Thomas Cana, Kn^yi Tomman are three forms of the same name. 

25 ‘ Verily ’ indicates a pause in the song and forms the chorus, 

25 ‘ King’s sons ’ is the title MS.ppila (son-in-law) gi-anted to the Christians in Malabar by one of the 

old Chera kings. There are the Sudras of Malabar, called Nairs, who have the title pilla (child). Go uvea, 
I am told, translates this title MEppila as king’s son. [He does. Cf. Jornada, ioh 4v: “With these privileges 
joined to those which Xarao Perumal had granted them, the Christians of Malavar became much more 
accredited, being held in such account that the name by which they are still called to-day in the kingdoms 
beyond the Mountain of the Fande is sons of kings”.— H.H.] 

27 Fivefold band : two varieties of drums, cymbals, trumpet, andgong. 

28 Eighteen Hindu low castes. Or, bodyguards versed in the eighteen feats 6f arms. 

29 A musical horn, producing a monotonous protracted note. 3o For blowing. 

21 See Tmva^icore Slate Manual, II, 139; ‘pavilion.’ 

32 A tail peaked crown of gold was until lately in use for bridegrooms. I remember to have seen it 
worn by n^y elder brother on the occasion of his wedding, Bridegrooms generally are allowed all these 
privileges and marks of honour. 
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He gave him marks of honour : the vvalking-eIofch33, the clay-tinu! laxap,34 
The seven kindsSB of royal musical instruments, and three lingual cheers.^e- 
Hrums and lingual cheers^® and all good pomp 
The king with pleasure gave. 

And all these did Tomman Kinan accept.— Verily. 

He got also the copper-plate deed fittingly engraved. 

The marks of honour which the Kings’ King 37 

last for all the days of the existence of the sun and the moon.— Verily. 

For all the days of the existence of the sun and moon.^S 

{To be continued.) 


-Verily. 


to ‘ ™* '* “”■» «" '«ao 

tongue until they are nearly onfhtrUK.lSS ouTb 

o£ an arch and leaving spaces above and below thn lina +1,.. i i .ti nwiowoa out in the form 

thriee, Uke the cheers of the Europeans Men on thfothei- LTri"* i *°? 
of their voice during the processions of ^r’b'hops 
birth of a cldld or on other joyful ocrins This T 

Turkey. See Tmv. Stole Jfanuof, 11, 139, where ‘Whistling ’’"isM^errS^^^^ Malabar, Guzerat, and 

37 The ChSra king, as overlord of several feudatory princes 
return hor^eVurraft ~ when the bride and bridegroom 

Joseph, Bishop of Bdesss, who sccompauied Tomman to iffalahor - fm o-no^' i tiarcL of Antioch; (3 ) MAt 
bar, the Chgra country, whose proper L noTkno!^ i (4) ChSraman Perumal. king of Mala- 
of Tomman’s emigratL 7 Can we got some clue from these to the date 

the Ltroduotion of so many Wgh pOTsonagerllto thirstorv 'd ^ suspicion on 

siderahle distances and aU L S/sake ^tr^m ^ - 

crypCrCrr — - -- ah^:":S.srLte 349 by the 

“ The king went, saw the land and gave it away 
In the year ^6v£ll after the birth of the Lord, 

And honomed Kin4yi Tomman received the copper-plate document.” 

From the leiHguage of these three linos I conclude th«t lita isr *> *4. • f • 

Besides, theadventof the Portuguese and the burning o^f Crlnvanore Citianfth century, 

at Katuttumtti (Carturte of the Europeans) in about ad 1500 L In !i 

in terms of the Christian era, as well as the dates IdS^Z 7 ““^.“’^ded to ,n the song. This dating 
you have a translation, came into vogue in Malabar t rv ’ omd m the song of St. Thomas of which 
the cryptogram cannot be supposed to have been handed Z7n 7 ^ Portuguese connection. So 

[These dates in terms of a Western^ 77! V 7 f very ancient times. Am 1 right ? 
songs after the Portuguese connecter It is a^te nt^si^ were made' in the', . 

the influence of the Latin Missionaries or revised u^er them composed under 

are not in many oases much older or that new additions have not h«f n 77* 

songs is barely begun. — H.H.] ^ ^ wade to them. The study of these 

Does Fr. Peter Maffei, who in his h&tin Historv of Tl «>ta 
honour of gt. Thomas., give a tra-nslation of it ? * * *’6fers to a song and dance in 

[I cannot say, as I cannot consult the book herfi Tf a 

quite possibly he refers to the contents, and this would hfii7 *“ honour of St. Thomas, 

the antiquity of that song. The Jesuits of Cochin and toiten” song ho alludes to, ns also 

Vaipiootta, Seem to have done. not a little to stave some nf th7-’ 7 Perhaps the Fathers of 

Chrisidam. There was a (flay in which 

Thomas Christians.— -H.H.] ^ w he story of Baharte. or the king of the St. 
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HISTOEICAL BIAS IN INDIAN HISTORY.i 

By THE LATE S. M. EDWARDES, C.S.I., C.V.O. 

AND Prof. H. L. O. GARRETT, I.E.S. 

We miagine tliat our colleagiies to-day will deal with many aspects of the subject of bias 
in historical writing from Macaulay to Herbert Paul. We are concerned with that portion of 
the subject with which we are mainly in contact, namely, the History of India. At the outset 
we should like to quote a sentence from a book on Mughal Rule in India ” of which we are the 
joint authors and which is now in the press. The student of Indian History should be warned 
to use contemporary authorities with great caution. The manipulation of historical facts to 
suit the particular angle of vision of the author is unfortunately all too common. But it is 
nowhere worse than in India, and in many cases there has been (and is still unfortunately 
to-day) a deliberate distortion of facts before which the political bias of a work like Macaulay’s 
History of England pales into insignificance.’" 

The earlier portion of Indian History— generally known as the Hindu— may be left out of 
consideration . So much of it rests upon vague tradition and so scanty are the authorities that 
there is little room for exhaustive examination. What we have is mainly the work of travellers 
and is valuable for its descriptive detail. Megasthenes, for example, gives a very fair and 
unbiased account of the court and government of Chandragupta Maurya. Then there are 
the Chinese pilgrims Fa-hsien and Hiuen-tsang and so on. But when we reach the Muham- 
madan period it is a different story. Take the first great Muhammadan invader, Mahmud of 
Ghazni. The accepted version of Mahmud is that of a ruthless invader animated by the 
bitterest hatred of any other faith than his own. His very name in history — BAt Shikin, 
the Iconoclast — perpetuates this view. But whereas this is a fair estimate of his character, 
it is not accepted by Muhammadan historians. Only recently I published a small book in 
which a sketch of Mahmud occurred. For this I was severely taken to task by a Muhammadan 
scholar who declared that the proper view, as set forth by Muhammadan historians, was that 
he invaded India not to persecute the Hindus and destroy their temples, but because he was 
invited into the country to restore order. 

Take again Muhammad Tughlak, that strange mixture of opposites But for the 
fearless external evidence of a non- Indian historian — Ibn Batuta — ^we should not really know 
the full story of the combination of bestial cruelty, patronage of learning and megalomania 
which distinguishes the reign of that monarch. With the earlier Mughals we are on safer 
ground. Babur and Jahangir reveal themselves so clearly in their own diaries that we 
can almost see the men themselves. But pass on to the last of the great Mughals ^Aurangzeh. 
The battle over this monarch and his character rages as fiercely as the struggle over the body of 
Patroclus. ' Hindu scholars will tell you that he was an inveterate bigot and that his policy 
of intolerance ruined the Empire. Muhammadan writers stoutly deny this and praise his 
orthodoxy as contrasted with the free-thinking of his predecessors. In the dust of the con- 
troversy the truth is obscured. While the Emperor undoubtedly intolerant and his 
intolerance was certainly one, hxi.t only one, of the causes contributing to the disintegration of 
Mughal sovereignty, the fact has carefully been overlooked that he did not initiate a policy of in- 
toleranoe and religious persecution. There are instances of it in the reigns of both his predecessors 
—Jahangir and Shah Jahan. The former in his diary gloats over the destruction of a famous 
Hindu shrine. But all this is passed over in order that Aurangzeb may bear the full ochum of 
a policy, which he did not invent but only carried in more active f orm to its logical conclusion. 

It is probable that Aurangzeb’s sardonic.and joyless temperament contributed largely 
to the detestation felt for him by his Hindu subjects, and may partly explain the antipathy 
displayed towards him by most modern Hindu historians; The cold and calculating spirit 
has never been a fav ourite with the people of In(ha, and the sinner who smiles upon the world 

rxhis paper was originally prepared by us to be read at the Anglo-American Historical Conference in 
1926. but was not read owing to pressure of time, This accounts for its somewhat peculiar form-— H.B.O.G, 
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around Mm, who is ‘ bon camarade ’, who can show timely emotion or deftly touch the chords 
of popular jniggi' nat.inTi , stands a far better chance of ultimate ‘ canonisation ’ than the most 
impeccable ruler, who wears the armour of severe righteousness and holds himself eoldly aloof 
from the foibles of mankind. 

Sofar we have dealt with the Muhammadan rulers. We will now turn to a Hindu— the 
famous Shivaj i. This individual has recently gone through a lengthy process of ‘ ‘ whitewashing ’ ’ 
at the hands of various authorities. What are the facts ? That he was a robber chief in a 
wild and mountainous part of India. That he made his way to the front by his audacity and 
bravery. As to his famous murder of the Muhammadan General sent against him, it seems 
to have been about six of one and half-a-dozen of the other. But its treatment by rival 
historians is instructive. On the one side Shivaji only anticipated similar treachery on the 
part of his adversary ; on the other the Muhammadan commander was the innocent victim 
of the blackest treachery. That he carved out of the dying Empire a kingdom of his own and 
that he set up a rough form of government which only survived him a few years. But all this 
has undergone a transformation. Shivaji is now the pure-minded high-souled patriot called by 
Providence to the liberation of his motherland. His childhood at his mother’s knee is like 
the boyhood of Alfred the Great. 

A torrent of abuse has been directed against a writer who mildly suggested, on unegui- 
vocal authority, that Shivaji had two mistresses, or in other words that of the eight wives whom 
he is recorded as having married, two were probably concubines. One would hardly have 
supposed that such a statement regarding an Indian chieftain of the seventeenth century, in a 
country where the moral standards of Exeter Hall had not yet penetrated, would have roused the 
Brahman press of Poona to a fierce declamatory frenzy. But the statement was obnoxious 
to the Poona press as it does not accord with the modern Shivaji myth, which has been sedu 
lously cultivated in Western India for purely political purposes during the last twenty years. 
The exponents of the myth are at pains to declare, often without adequate evidence, that 
SMvaji combined in himself the asceticism of St. Anthony, the military genius of Napoleon and 
the imperial prescience of Cecil Rhodes. 

That is Shivaji to-day after the modern Mstorians have done with him. We await with 
interest his next biography written from the Mughal point of view. 

But the stream of “ alteration ” flows on. We now come to an episode familiar to all — 
“ The Black Hole of Calcutta ”. The site of this tragedy is now believed to have been identi- 
fied. There is plenty of corroborative evidence, — e.g.. Admiral Watson’s— to support Holwell’s 
narrative of the massacre. Even Macaulay believed it. But recently an ingenious attempt 
has been made to prove that the tragedy never took place, that Holwell was a liar, and that 
the so-called victims of the Black Hole were really killed in fair fight earlier in the proceedings. 
The next step is the elimination of the episode from Indian History as taught in schools. 

Turn again to the Mutiny. Theold king of Delhi, Bahadur Shah II, explained the whole 
episode by saying “ I suppose my people gave themselves over to the devil.” There is no 
doubt as to the old man’s guilty participation in the outbreak. The evidence given at his trial 
is perfectly conclusive. But this is not enough for the historian with a bias. The newest 
theory now put forward is that it was the East India Company who were at fault, and that the 
Mutiny was a just retribution for disobedience to their overlord of Delhi, and that the punish- 
ment meted out to the last of the Timurids has rankled in Indian minds ever since. As regards 
the first part of the theory , we were able, in a paper published in the J ouTfuzl of the Royal 
Historical Society to demonstrate that it was completely at variance with the facts as reveal- 
ed in the official records of the Punjab Government. As regards the second, we make bold to 
say that we do not consider that the extinction of the Timurids made or has made any more 
stir in India than the final extinction of the Western Empire in 476 or the renunciation of hfe 
title by Erancis II in 1806 did in Europe. But we are not out of the Mutiny wood yet. 
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ourselves have heard the theory advanced that the massacre at Cawnpore was grossly exag- 
gerated, if it ever took place, and we think in aU probability we shall see this theory developed 
in our generation and a convincing alibi set up for the Nana Sahib.^ 

We fear we have been somewhat lengthy. Indian History is only a small section of 
history and this Conference is representative of many histories of many peoples. But we do 
wish to urge the need of caution in dealing with the established facts and episodes of the 
history of India, particularly in the light of the “bias” which is so common to-day, and 
which is frequently due to the fact that historical students camiot dissociate their academic inqui- 
ries and conclusions from the taint of current Indian politics. Established facts in the history 
of any country are like well-known landmarks. To remove them or destroy them without 
good cause renders the offender liable to the penalties set forth in the Commination Service. 

THE GUHILA KINGS OF MEWAR. 

Bv R. R. HALDBR. 

For some time past I have been meditating on the real origin of the princes of MewEr. 
My desire for a solution of the problem was increased by some letters, which showed that 
other people were equally interested in the subject and, like myself, were much perplexed 
about it. Colonel Tod in one place speaks of the Mewar rulers as “ Children of the Sun ”, 

“ Sun of the Hindus,” etc. ; and in another place complicates the issue by over reliance on 
other hi.storians. Even a scholar like Vincent A. Smith has called Guhila, the founder of the 
Guhila dynasty of MewHr, a Nagar Brahman and almost believed in the connection of his 
lineage with the Rajis of Valabhi.^ In one or two inscriptions, again, some of the rulers of 
Mewflr are said to bo Brahmanas. 

It is pritnd facie surprising that this ancient dynasty, the rulers of which belong to the 
same line and have ruled in the ‘ same lands where conquest placed them ’ for a period of 
about 1400 years ; who claim descent from Kusa, the elder son of the deified RIma, the 
patriarch of the solar race, thereby commanding universal homage in India ; — should be 
represented as lo.sing even the ordinary prestige of the Kshatriya race— not to speak of the 
patronymic SHryavamM — and as being merged in the BrEhmana caste. 

Let us see what Colonel Tod writes on the matter “ At least ten genealogical 
lists, derived from the most opposite sources, agree in making Kanaksen the founder 
of this dynasty ; and assign his emigration from the most northern of the provinces 
of India to the peninsula of Saurashtra in s. 201, or a.d. 145. We shall, therefore, make this 
the point of outset ; though it may be premised that Jai Singh, the royal historian and 
astronomer of Amber, connects the line with Sumitra (the 56th descendant from the deified 
Rama), who appears to have been the contemporary of Vikramaditya, a.c. 66 ... . 

“By what route Kanaksen, the first emigrant of the solar race, found his way into 
Saurashtra from Lohkot, is uncertain : he, however, wrested dominion from a prince of the 
Pramara race, and founded Bimagara in the second century (a.d. 144). Four generations 
afterwards, Vijayasen, whom the prince of Amber calls Nushirwan, founded Vijayapur, 
supposed to be where Dholka now stands, at the head of the Saurashtra peninsula. Vidarba 
was also founded by him, the name of which was afterwards changed to Sihor. But the 
most celebrated was the capital, Valabhipura, which foryears baffled all search, till it was 
revealed in its now humbled condition as Walai, ten miles west of Bhaunagar. The existence 
of this city was confirmed by a celebrated Jain work, the Satrunjaya Mahatma. The want 
of satisfactory proof of the“ Rana’s emigration from thence was obviated by the most 
unexpected discovery of an inscripti on of the twelfth century, in a ruined temple on the 

8 Since this paper was^ritten, I have come across another new distortion, namely that the attack on 
the Lucknow Residency was never really taken seriously by the mutineers who could have taken the place 
any day diat they wished 1 1 — ^H.L.O.G, 

J Smith’s A^bor.p, 84, ^ 
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tableland forming the eastern boundary of the Rana’s present territory, which appeals to the 
‘ walls of Valabhi ’ for the truth of the action it records. And a work written to comme- 
morate the reign of Rana Raj Singh opens with these words : ‘ In the west is Sorathdes 2 
a country well known: the barbarians invaded it, and conquered Bal-ka-nath; all fell in 
the sack of Valabhipur except the daughter of the Pramara,’ And the Sandrai roll thus 
commences : ‘ When the city of Valabhi was sacked, the inhabitants fled and founded 
Bali, Sandrai and Nadol in Mordar des^.’ These are towns yet of consequence, and in all 
the Jain religion is still maintained, which was the chief worship of Valabhipurawhen sacked 
by the ‘barbarian’. The records preserved by the Jains give s.b. 20;’) (a.d. 524) as the 
date of this event. 

“ The tract about Valabhipura and northward is termed Bal, probably from the tribe 
of Bala, which might have been the designation of the Rana’s tribe prior to that of Grahilot 
and most probably Multan and all these regions of the Kathi, Bala, etc., were dependent on 
Lohkot, whence emigrated Kanaksen ; thus strengthening the .surmise of the Scytliie descent 
of the Ranas, though now installed in the seat of Rama .... 


“ Besides these cities, the MSS. give Gayni, as the last refuge of the family when 
expelled Saurashtra. One of the poetic chronicles thus commence, s : ‘ The barbarian.^ 
had captured Gajni. The house of Siladitya was left desolate. In its defence his heroes 
fell ; of his seed but the name remained ’ . . . . 

“Of the prince’s family the queen Pushpavati alone e.scaped tlie sack of Valabhi as 
well as the funeral pyre, upon which, on the death of Siladitya, his otliei' wivc.H were sac ri 
ficed. She was a daughter of the Pramara prince of Chandravati, and had visited the shrine 
of the universal mother Amba-Bhavani, in her native land, to deposit upon the altar of the 
goddess a votive offering consequent to her expectation of offspring. She was on her return 
when the intelligence arrived which blasted all her future hopes, by depriving h(?r of her lord’ 

and robbing him, whom the goddes.s had just granted to her prayers, of a cmwn ’ 

Taking refuge in a cave in the mountain of Malia, she was delivered of a son. Ha vine confid - 1 
the infant to a Brahmani of Biranagar named Kamlavati, enjoining her to educate the vo 
prince as a Brahman, but to marry him to a Rajputni, she mounted the funeral pile to ilfl^ 
her lord. Kamlavati, the daughter of the priest of the temple, was herself a mother and she 
performed the tender offices of one to the orphan prince, whom she dosig, rated Goha or ‘ cave 
Imrn.’ The child was a source of perpetual uneasiness to its protectors : he a.ssociated w!tl’ 
Rajput children, killing birds, hunting wild animals, and at the age of eUwon was totallv 
manageable : to use the words of the legend, ‘ How should they hide the ray of 'the sun'r ’m 

This much Colonel Tod asserts in support of his view that Goha or Ouhadott,, u 
founder of the Guhilot dynasty of Mewar, was descended from Siladitya VI of ‘valai>hin“' 

He then attempts to connect the Ranas (of Mewto) with Persia, and for this mirnm. l !!!''' 
the following authorities purpo,se quotes 

“ Let us see what Abu-1 Pazl says of the descent of the Ranas from Nushirwan • ‘ Th. 
Chief of the State was formerly called Rawal, but for a long time past has been 'l ‘ 

Rtoa. He is of the Ghelot clan, and pretends to descent from Nffshirwin tin 
ancestor of this family through the vicissitudes of fortune came to Berar ami wasd' r 
ea tUe chief rf About eight hmdted years preyiooe to the pro„„t iim . 'Slah 

wee token by the enemy and Mny n-ere .Iain, One Bdpa, a ehild, was oarriod by i.rn Xer 
trom this scene of desolation to Mewar, and found refuge with R4jah Mandalil-b I L 

“ The work which has furnished all the knowledge which exists on the P ' ’ ’ 

of the Mewar princes is the Mmsiru-l-Urmm, or that founded on it entitled 
written in a.h. 1204 [a.d. 17891. The wrif.. .n:. 

Shaiik Aurangabadi 


D. 1789]. The writer of this work styles himself Lachhmi Naravan 

• ■ . goes deep into the lineage of the Ranas of Me wA,r 


2 Sorath or Saurashtra. » M&tvr&T 

i Tod, edited by W, Orooke, 1020, vol, I, pp. 261-B9, ’ 
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quoting at length the Massiru-l-Umam, from which the following is a literal translation : ‘ It 

is well-known that the Rajas of Udaipur are exalted over all the princes of Hind. Other 
Hindu princes, before they can succeed to the throne of their fathers, must receive 
the khushka, or tilak of regality and investiture, from them. This type of sovereignty is 
received with humility and veneration. The khushka of these princes is made with human 
blood : their title is Rana, and they deduce their origin from Noshirwan-i-Adil (i.e., the Just), 
who conquered the countries of — , and many parts of Hindustan. Dining his lifetime his 
son Noshizad, whose mother was the daughter of Kaiser of Rum, quitted the ancient 
worship and embraced the ‘ faith of the Christians,’ and with numerous followers entered 
'Hindustan. Thence he marched a great army towards Iran, against his father Noshirwan ; 
who dispatched his general, Rambarzin, with numerous forces to oppose him. An action 
ensued in which Noshizad was slain ; but his issue remained in Hindustan, from whom are 
descended the Eanas of Udaipur. Noshirwan had a wife from the Khakhan of China, by whom 
he had a son called Hormuz, declared heir to the throne shortly before his death .... 

“ In A. H. 17 Abu Musa of Ashur seized Hormuz, the son of the uncle of Yazdegird, whom he 
sentwith Yazdegird’s daughter to Imam Husain, and another daughter to Abubakr . . . - 

“ It is also told, that when the fortunes of Yazdegird were on the wane, his family dispersed 
to different regions. The second daughter, ShahrBanu, was married to Imam Husain. . . . 

The third daughter, Banu, was seized by a plundering Arab .... 

“ Of the eldest daughter of Yazdegird, Maha Banu, the Parsis have no accounts ; but 
the books of Hind give evidence to her arrival in that country, and that from her issue is 
the tribe Sesodia. But, at all events, this race is either of the seed of Nushishad, the son 
of Nushirwan, or of that of the daughter of Yazdegird. 

“ Thus have we adduced, perhaps, all points of evidence for the supposed Persian origin 
of the Rana’s family. The period of the invasion of Saurashtra by Nushishad, who mounted the 

throne A. D. 531, corresponds well with the sack of Valabhi, A. D. 524 .... Khusru Parvez, 

"randson of Nushirwan the Great, and who assumed this title according to Firdausi, nuarried 
Marian, the daughter of Maurice, the Greek emperor of Byzantium. She bore him Shirauah 
(the Siroes of the early Christian writers), who slew his father. It is difficult to separate the 
actions of the two Nushirwans, and still more to say which of them merited the epithet of 

adil, or ‘ just.’ _ , ■ i 

“ According to the ‘ Tables ’ in Moreri, Nushishad, son of Khusru the Great, reigned 
from AD 531 to 591. This is opposed to the Maasiru-l-TJmara, which asserts that he was 
slain during his rebellion. Siroes, son of Khusru (the second Nushirwan) by his wife Marian, 
alternately called the friend and foe of the Christians, did raise the standard of revolt, and 
met the fate attributed to Nushishad ; on which Yazdegird, his nephew, was proclaimed. 
The crown was intended for Shirauah’s younger brother, which caused the revolt, during 

which the elder sought refuge in India. . . 

We have a singular support to these historic rehos in a geographical fact, that places 
on the site of the ancient Valabhi a city called Byzantium,^ which almost affords conclusive 
proof that it must have been the son of Nushirwan who captured Valabhi and Gajni, and 
destroyed the family of Siladitya; for it would be a legitimate occasion to name such conquest 
after the city where his Christian mother had had birth. Whichever of the propi^itions we 
adopt at the command of the author of the Annals of Prmces, namely, that the Sesodia 
race is of the seed of Nushishad, son of Nushirwan, or of that of Mahabanu daughter of 
Yazdegird,’ we arrive at a singular and startling conclusion, viz., that the Hindua Suraj 
descendant of a hundred kings,’' the undisputed possessor of the honours of Rama, the patriarch 
of the Solar race, is the issue of a Christian princess ; that the chief prmce amongst the nations 
of Hind can claim affinity w ith the emperors of ‘ the mistress of the world ’ . . . • 

^ s It is really a town called Vaijayanti in Deccan, 
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“But though I deem it morally impossible that the Ranas should have their lineage 
from any mafe branch of the Persian house, I would not equally assert that Mahabanu, the 
fugitive daughter of Yazdegird, may not have found a husband, as well as sanctuary, Uth 
the prince of Saurashtra ; and she may be the Subhagna (mother of Siladitya), whose mys- 
terious amour with the ‘ sun ’ compelled hej' to abandon her native city of Kaira. The son 
of Marian had been in Saurashtra, and it is therefore not unlikely that her grand child should 
there seek protection in the reverses of her family.” « 

Such is Col. Tod’s account of the princes of Mewar. It is needless to discuss everv 
passage in his writings. A few facts only will suffice. ^ 

As regards the sack of Valabhi, the Satrunjaya Mdhdtmya on which Tod relies seems to 
have been written in or later than the twelfth century a.d., for; it contains an account 
of the ruler Kumarapala (1142 to_ll73 A.n.) of Gujarat. It, therefore, docs not appear 
very reliable. Secondly, the inscription, the une.xpected discovery of which is spoken of 
by the author, is really the Bejolyan inscription’, dated Saiiivat 122G (>, d 1169) of the 
time of Sdmesvara, which speaks of the Cliauhana king Visaladeva IV of Aimer whose 
fame is said to have spread even in the streets and turrets (Valahfn) after his conauest of 
the territory extending as far as Delhi and Hansi in the Punjab. H - ' i 

763 n inscription* of giladitya of Mewilr, dated Samvat 

703 (A.D. 646) finally settles the matter. From the Alimf’ copiier plate inscrintion 

A.D. 766 of the last SiMditya of Valabhipur, we know that ho was the ruler of\.hc Vakbhi 
kingdom at least up to the date of the inscription, i.c, the latter half of the eighth cot, my 

. S- ,1 W- on" in » abZ 

ruleo at east twenty years to each ruler. Thus Guhadatta, iL, fouiKi;f of t 

kfnerdoL ’‘P the Valabhi 

thatlt;:L\Tcen^^^^^^^^^ ^^^d 

and not under Kanaksen ■^^To7lort^ N the Western K.shatrapast* 

in September 532 and «ftor ,f i the thro^^^ 

February 579 To ffis soVNosL^ 'iTT' “ 

about 551 A o Hp w T that his father was .seriously ill, rebelled 

by a Slight- faci7 Sgu^rt: Tfl 

Sassan, a dynasty which ruled Persia fnn f. i J ' ot the .House of 

neighbourhood of Mer7 in 651 or 660 a n ’ if. ™ murdered in the 

tbeWyofYaz<l.rirf4“™d'ituih ™P«. 

Haft.Ai„ th.homrrftteT»X n'T ““ “>» (»'■'*<« °f 

— ; — . — ■ ^ *’® aughter Meher Banu (.Milha Bilnu) sought and 

7 edited by W. Crooke. 1920, volirT 275-^ ' 

la -n,. TPi !. j ■ ’ P- Inscription No. IV. 

(P»la«). «■«“ h. b. SOiMilyn VI. S.» p. 41, 
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liji 


obtained relief 
Valablii as a.d. 


in the stronghold of Gorahd'* Tod gives 


the date of the sack of 

vaiauui a,a 624; so, according to this date, the death of Siladitya VI. of 

Valabhrpur and the subsequent retreat of his queen Pushpavati to Mewar, where Goha or 
Guhadatta was born, took place before Noshirwan Adil sat on the throne of Persia. How 
could then “the period of the invasion of Saurashtra by NoshishS,d correspond with the 
sack of Valabhi in a.d. 524.” In fact, the actual period of the faU of Valabhi in a.d. 776, 
as already shown, neither corresponds with the foundation of the Guhila dynasty in Mewar, 
nor with the accession of Noslurwaii, Yazdegird, etc., on the throne of Persia. 

Let us now consider the inscriptions — (1) In the .4.tapur inscription'® of Saiiivat 1034 
(a.d. 977), Guhadatta, the founderof the Guhila dynasty, is called a Br^hmana 

(2) In the Chitor inscription,'® dated Sam vat 1331 (a.d. 1274) of the time of Rawal 
Samarasimha of Mewa.-, Bapa, a scion of the Guhila family and [eighth] in descent from 

Guhadatta, is said to be a ‘ Vipra ’ (Brahmapa). , , 

(3) The inscription,''' dated Saihvat 1545 (a.d. 1488) of the time of Maharana Rumbha- 

karna’s son Rayamala, also speaks of B^pa as a ‘ dvija ’ (Brahmapa) ; and so also does the 
'Ekalihm Mdhdtmya, also called Elcalihga Purdna, of his time. ^ 

Now as regards No. (1), we notice that in the sixth verse of the same mscnptioii, king 
Naravahana, a descendant of Guhadatta. is spoken of as ‘ Kshatrakshetra, ^.e., a place of 

Rc^aSn^ is found that the same Nagara Br&hmapa Vedasarma, who com- 

p..cd tr re:ofd?sa;^ another inscription^ dated s. 1342 (a.d. 1285) that Bappja 
mlna) obtained from Haritarishi the qualifications of a Kshatriya (regal quahfications) after 
he Ld bestowed on the sage those of a Brahmapa (priestly quahfications), and that the 
nrinces who were boni in his race shone like the regal duties in bodily form. 

ZoTih. version of this inscription, it appears that the predecessors of Bapa perf ormed the 

ihS inL^SruT^^^^^ JriSuIe Ld ; the ^ 

wrongly printed), of tie time of the 3»me E*y.nml., Gntedette 

femi.: tet K^ateiy^,, ^ong^^- -“Z of'^t^— a 

IfMelTZprieeterf Ztemple 'of are epohen of ee Bering diffueed 

.tire. H W oI m by ' MttlftaWW 1 1 

'® 2aJ.. voi. xxxix. p, m. 

Bhdvnogcif' Inscfiplio)is, 'p. 5. 

' Bhdvnagar Inscriptions^ 

voi. xxxix. p. i9i. 


^ J«d. And., vol. XVI. p. 


347. 


ao Bh&vmgar Inscription, V- 141- „ic„ r B G .H Oiha’fi •article on ‘ Ba.pA Rhwal kl. aSuft 

ai BBEAS., vol. 22. p. 167t vv. 1445. See ^so B. D. 

kA *ikkaTlV<Js(*r«Piwft(Wt»«P«HW,vol.I,pt.UI, p. 1- 
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the fame of Raghuvaiiisa from the Himalayas to Rama’s bridge (a ridge of roelts 
at the southern extremity of India), that is, throughout the length and ^breadth of 
India. As the priests of the temple are the religious preceptors"^ of the kings of 
Mewar, who are the donors of large estates to the temple, the word ‘ Raghuvaiiisa ’ 
must refer to the Guhila family, to which the kings of Mewdr belonged. 

(d) The iirscriptiou”^, dated Samvat 1335 (a.d. 1278) of the time of Samarasiiiiha 
while speaking of the Guhilot king Sirirha, calls him a Kshatriya. 

(c) In the inscription^'*^ on a well built by Maharaja Mokalain Samvat 1485 (a.d. 1428) 
at Syihgi Rishi, six miles from Ekaliiigaji in Mewar, Maharana Kshetrasimha 
grandfather of Mdkala, is said to be ‘ Mandanamani ’ (jewel) of the Kshatriya family' 
Now, the question arises : how is it that Bipa and others are called Brahmanas in some 
of the inscriptions. The story narrated in Muhnot Nainsy’s hhy&ta explains this deviation 
The purport of the story is given below : — 


After the death of her husband, the mother of Guhilot (Guhila) prepared herself for the 
pyre to become a Sati in her state of full pregnancy, and as such was prevented by the 
Brahmarias from doing so. She was soon delivered of a son, whom she handed over to a 
Brahmana named Vijayaditya, who was praying for a son in the temple of Kotesvara Siva 
The latter, however, refused to take charge of the child, remarking that, as the infant was 
the son of a Rajput, it would, contrary to the duties of a Brahmana, kill men, animals, etc. 

come of age. On this, the queen assured him, on her honour as a Sati that 
the child audits progeny would perform the duties of a Brahmana up to ten generations. 

The child was accordingly adopted by the Brahmana and brought up by him Thus accord 
theohM^dhisde^ce^d^tsperfomed 

and were called Nagda(Nagara) Br^hmaigias. This son of Vi jayaditya belommd to the Sol-ir race 
and was called GuhilQt(Guhila) Sdmadata (SSmaditya), after whom came gihlditya and othenl^B 
It seems, therefore, that some of the old writers (mostly Brahmans) have based their 
conception on this or a similar story, and have, either through ignorance of the real fact or 
to gratify their vanity by identifying a prince of the blood royal with their own caste, called 
Bapa and others Brahmanas, in opposition to the writings of the Jain scholars 

been said above, we conclude that the Guhila dynasty of Mewar was cstab- 
l.,kedabouUwocentei»bet„reaeMlof V»labhip„. The dyeaety w..; iS!!. 

hi. ^ u* “ “nmctioil between the ^bousf ot ValabU id 

either Mewar or Pema. Also there is no evidence*' that Noshitad come to India ■ no'r is 

there any real eeidence of the Persian deseont” of the Elnhs. Col. Tod himself writes in 

onepto that the ptmee of Mewar is universally allowed to be the first ot the ' thirty six 
royri tabes - nor him a doubt ever been raised rospecting his purita „, teee.“. ^ 

^ed Bapa and Other prinee, ot the famUy BrlhmaMs, there are many other, X hie 

1 ■ ' owe theirs to ta.t of V.rabhl.i 

Ekahnga.ka-Diwan ’ is the common title of the muits of Vdmmv 

, tm, Wttma ft* w 

“ S“o.?iT'‘ '■ *■ “ Sir’ ®““- 

‘'Q About 2,000 silver coins bearing the legend Sd Til-nliiio i- 

voh 4, p. 95). From these as well as the Chte0 inserinr (Cunningham’s 

Agra m the north-east. over the territories extending up to 

3ft For a previous discussion of the origin of the n ir tt 

/ndia, vol, II (1924), pp. 83-89.--JoiisrT Editor* ' * ' 
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The Chronicms op the East India Company 
trading TO China, 1635-1834, by H. B. Morse, 
LL.D. Oxford, Clarencion Press, 1926; 4 vols. 

This moniirnental work of vrntokl labour, which 
is of the greatest value to all students of the doings 
of the great East India Company, is based chiefly 
on til© records a.t tlie India Office, placed 
at the disposal of the author. B.ight good use 
has he made of the liberality shown him, to produce 
a work which all must consult who wish to know 
the details of the work of the English in China 
in tile early days. Tliere are unfortunate gaps 
in the records up to 1775 for reasons the author, 
perhaps wisely, does not explain, and like all gaps 
they occur just at tlie wrong time. One gap 
from 1705 to 1711 covers the periods of the amal- 
gamation of the London and East India Companies 
— a period of special interc^st — and another of 
20 years (1754-1774) covers important events 
like “The Seven Years’ War and the North 
American Acts — the Stamp Act and the Tea Tax.” 

Bespit© the defects in the records an immense 
amount of information is placed at the disposal 
of students, from the days of single ships under 
super-cargoes, who were sometimes the Comman- 
ders thernsolvos, to the yearly Council of Super- 
cargoes, superseded in 1786 by the Select Com- 
mittee. The trade was essentially an English 
trade, in which a number of Scotchmen were 
engaged, and was carried on by means of a small 
amount of goods and a great amount of dollars 
for investment in a not large selection of the 
products of China. It was carried on under 
enormous difficulties, and the records given in the 
book show an astonishing amount of human nature 
on its worst, the greedy side. The first volume 
of the Chronicles (1635-1774) shows the Chinese 
merchant, who might otherwise have been honest 
enough from old trade association, under the 
thumb of a new Tartar aristocracy, which had 
no knowledge of the ethics of commercial dealings, 
and only the readiest and crudest notions of filling 
their own pockets. That any trade was carried on 
at all is evidence of English tenacity. 

The volume commences with a new view of Wed- 
dell’s voyage to Canton in 1637 for the Courteen 
Association. From the delightful pagQS 
Peter Mundy’s account we have what may be 
Cfidled the social and travelling sides of that venture. 
In this book we get the commercial side, which 
shows that the Courteen venture did more harm 
than good. Then the narrative goes on steadily 
in great detail showing the strenuous and %aseless 
struggle between the English adventurers and the 
Chinese Officials. Here and there, by the way, 
the reader learns, through Br. Morse’s clear 
exposition and admirable notes, how the various 
commerciai habits and terms, now obtaining and 
used, came one by one into existence. It is not a 
book to review, but It tells the -searcher things 


about the Anglo -Chines© trade and those who 
carried it on, which he could not possibly learn 
otherwise. The book, however, is strictly a 
chronicle, and the searcher will have to find out 
for himself the story of any particular institution, 
e.g., of the Hoppo, but he will find that the whole 
of it is there. It is, indeed, a true mine of informa- 
tion and Dr. Morse shows himself to be a guide 
tliat can help the student to explore it successfully. 

The second volume carries on the story to 1804 
and gives a chronicle of the same class of endless 
trouble as heretofore, but'the scene of course .ever 
varies as the trade progi'esses and customs become 
established. In 1788 there was an attempt — the 
first of its kind — to settle matters with the Chinese 
Imperial Government and Colonel Cathcar of the 
Bengal Army was sent out as ambassador, but 
he died on the way and never reached China. In 
1793 took place the celebrated embassy of Lord 
Macartney, which eventually failed in its purpose 
of obtaining “a modest charter for the English 
trade,” secured later on only by fore© in 1842. 
The trade, however, went on again in the old way 
— trade trouble in China, wars in Europe. Opium 
became important as a commodity, and continued 
to be very troublesome as an article of trade through 
all the Company’s days. Dangerous incidents from 
time to time occurred, partly owing to the difference 
between English and Chinese customs and ideas 
in regard to justice. One such incident was 
the very serious affair of the Lady Hughes in 1784, 
when a Chinaman was accidentally killed in the 
firing of a salute. Chinese custom demanded 
vengeance for the death whether accidental or other- 
wise, and a highly dangerous situation arose. In 1799 
there was a similar incident over the Providencej, 
which, however, brought out the great value of 
Sir George Thomas Staunton’s knowledge of 
Chinese. In this way, the Chinese trade was 

liable to entirely unforeseen disturbance over 
mere accidents and misunderstandings, to say 
nothing of political troubles, such as the sudden 
death of an Emperor in 1799, to be succeeded by 
another who reversed what he could of his predeces- 
sor’s acts, not necessarily however with evil effect. 
The risks of carrying on trade were as great as ever. 

Volume III takes the tale to 1820. Between 
1805 and that date piracy had become a burning 
question and the opium trade still gav© grave 
trouble. In 1807 occurred the case of the Neptune, 
presenting the usual type of dispute where Chinese 
and Englishmen were concerned, and leading to 
a celebrated trial of English sailors before a Chines© 
Court. In 1808 the English temporarily occupied 
Macao in the course of the wars then generally 
current between European nations— a proceeding 
that did little good to the English trade with the 
Chinese. On the whole, however, trade proceeded 
during the period 1806-1820 with perhaps less 
frictioii than before. In 1816 there took place 
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another Embassy to the Emperor — ^t.hat of Lord 
Amherst, when there occurred the famous dispute 
about the Kotow and the eventual repentance of 
the Chinese authorities. Incidentally the courage 
of the English traders in a great difficulty comes out 
clearly : “A firm and decided tone will generally carry 
a point in China iDrovided the grounds are just and 
reasonable” are the words of the Select Committee on 
this occasion — words which may well be remem leered . 
Affairs thereafter ran fairly easily for a while. 

The last volume opens with the affairs of the 
Emily and the Topaze in 1821. The Emily was 
an American ship and the dispute was the old 
story of a more or less accidental killing of a Chinese 
by a white sailor. The result was trouble that 
endangered the American trade. The Topaze. 
was an English Man of War and an affair arose 
because the killing in this case was only alleged. 
In 1822 there was a disastrous fire in Canton which 
included the English and all the Foreign Factories, 
but it did not destroy the trade even temporarily, 
which thereafter proceeded as usual with the 
same old troubles, sometimes aggravated by the 
action of the Company in England. 

On 31st January 1831 the English Factories 
moved to Macao and a dispute commenced with 
the Chinese authorities, in which one can see the 
commencement of the troubles that led to war 
later on. On p. 292 Dr. Morse sums up the situa- 
tion thus : “We see on the one hand a Chinese 
mandarin carrying out an imperial rescript, 
aeeustomed to acquiescence in any order he 
might give and to implicit obedience as long as he 
was in sight, resentful and impatient at the leas 
hesitiition or opposition to his will. He visits 
the factory attended by a rabble of undisciplined 
soldiers and runners, eager to forestall his slightest 
wish. On the other hand we see a body of English, 
who have recently emerged successful from a 
great war, in which they swei^t their enemies 
from all seas ; whose (literally) brothers and 
cousins are administrators and rulers of the Indian 
Empire; who are fully conscious of their supe- 
riority over those who, for their part, assert their own 
superiority ; and who have now reaehedthe stage of 
having determined that they shall enjoy in Canton the 
same freedom and the same privileges as would be 
enjoyed by Chinese in London. Between two such 
diverse views, conflict was inevitable. What the Chi- 
nese did not see was that the inrush of the foreigner 
was not to be kept out by any artificial dams; what 
the Committee did not realize was that only military 
force cotild make the Chinese yield to their de- 
mands. And there is left the, situation of the 
Trade with China under the East India Company. 

The Writing of Hist 
S.J., Professor f 
College, Bombay, 

RudCo,, 1926, * 


^ORY, by the Rev. H. Heras, 
Indian History, St. Xavier’s 
Madras, P. E. Eama Iyer 


This excellent little book, of which the second 
title “Notes on Historical Methodology for Indian 
Students ’ ’ show its purpose, is written entirely in 
the right way. It shows tlie student what history 
as a science is and tlien in what ways it sliouldbe 
.studied, dividing the “.science” into four parts: 
heuristics (collection of documents), criticism, synthe- 
sis and exposition, leaving archaeology, the study of 
old monuments, building.s and ruins, as a subject 
apart. The autlior then gives us a long list of 
“ the best works ” on Indian History, which i.s 
one of the tine.st I have seen — a li.st worth the while 
of th0mo.st serious .student to keep always l.)y him. 

Subsidiary studie.s analogous to the main subject 
are not negle.:ted, e,g, pictography as the .study of 
old paintings and here again we are given a valuable 
bibliography. To numismatics is added a still 
better list of books and the same may be said of 
sigilography or the science of seals. To the study of 
tradition, the Je.suit letters, private diaries and 
letters and accounts of travel, court chronicle.^, 
State Papers, and so on, are attached a series of 
bibliographies of the liighesb value. Then follow.^ 
some sage advice as to criticism, with a definition of 
that horrible “ scientific ” term liermeneutics — the 
effort to discover the reliability of document. s. 
Still sager advice is given as to the constructive 
part of the historian’s work after he has collected his 
facts and digested the result. Altogether Fatlier 
Heras has put together tilie results of his careful 
study of Indian History so well and so usefully 
that I m one student at any rate will keep the 
work by me for reference. I have, liowever. been 
much interested in his describing (p. 2) the state- 
ments as to Mahmud BaigSra’s having been a “poison 
man” as an “individual fact.” The story—it 
is told also by Varthema who was in Cambay 
in 1504— seems to me to be folklore and remirfi. 
scent of the old tale.s about the “ poison maiden 
But the quotation given on p. 3 from Mirat4- 
Sikandari as to his eating habits account for the d6.s- 
cription of him as a man of great grossn 0 .ss of body, 

R. C. Temple. 


Lord Mahavira, a short sketch of the Life of 
Bhagwan Mahavira, by Haris atya Bhatta- 
charya of Howrah, the Jain Mittra Mandel, 
Delhi, 1926. 

This is a sliort tract on the life of the founder 
of Jainism from the Jain point of view^ It is 
Tract 43 of -the Delhi Jain ' Society, and' .is useful 
for letting scholars have an insight into the Jain 
ideas of their religion and its founder. The 
existence of these tracts that are being constantly 
issued is a sign of the recrudescence of Jainism 
and the anxiety of its followers that their tenets 
may become generally known. 


P;; ,c, , T^MPLjjy 
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THOMAS CANA AND HIS COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 

By THE Revd. H. HOSTEN, S.J., and T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T. 

[Qontimml froyn pages 121 — 128 and 147 — 155,) 

Additional Remarks. 

Page 121, note L — The bulk of the first Malabar converts to ClirLstiaiiiiy eonshted, according to 
tradition, of Namburi Brahnians or Nairs. 

The Nairs are Dravidians, like the vast majority of the population of South India. They differ from 
the dark Dravidians of tlie East Coast, because of free admixture with the x-Vryan Namburi Brahman im- 
migrants to Malabar. The wives of all the male members of a Namburi’s family, except the father and the 
eldest son, are Nair women, not Namburi women, because, according to custom (now slowly eliaiiging), 
only the eldest son of a Namburi family can take a Namburi woman to wife. The children of the Nair 
wives of Namburis belong to the Nair caste, not to the father’s caste. Such free hybridization did not take 
place on the East Coast. Hence, the Malabar Dravidians are fairer and taller than the other Draviclans 
of South India. 

The Dravidians, according to most authorities, came to India from the East Coast of Africa or from 
somewhere between tliat coast and India., through the N.-W. passes of India. They were Africans rather 
than Parthians. — T.K.J. [Some, like Scholl in his Periplus, hold rather that the movement was in the 
contrary direction, from parts of Asia near India to Arabia and Africa. — H.H.] 

Tarideicalnaiqueinar rrTaritaykkal Naykkanmar, i.e., Christians of the Naykkar caste. GJ. the word 
Nayaks or Nayiks of Madura. 

Covilmar = KdvilmJr, people of the ruling caste, almost like Kshatriyas. 

Brainenes = Brahrnans. Belalas = VoU Jlas, those of the agricultural class, something like the Sudras, 

Taritaykkal (Mabayalara and Tamil) is from the S 3 n'iac Trisa (= right, ortliodox), from which Tar isa 
and Tarsa are also deris'ed. ‘ Tarisa Church ’ of the Qiiilon copper-plates means ‘ Orthodox Christian 
Church ’ {orthodox, aceording to the per.-onal estimate of the Christians of the Quilon Church in question). 
The Persian Cliristians who built tlie church were perhaps Nestorians. — T.K.J. 

Page 122, note d.— Jack-wood {Artocarpus integrifoUa) and ebony {Diospyros melanoxylon) are used for 
crosses in Malabar. The former is yellow, and the la,tter jet black, and both take a high polish.— T.K.J. 

Page 125, note id.—Mahadevar Pattaiiam was the saifte as, or part of, the Christian quarters at Cranga- 
n@re. It means the city of Mahadeva, i.e., of Siva, the Hindu god. Literally, Maha-deva means the great 
god. That is why the British Museum MS. of 1604: has ‘the city of the great idol ’ (god) in the translation 
of the Thomas Cana Copper-plates. 

The oldest form of tlio name is Makotai. Makotaiyar = he of Makotai, the king of Makbtai. PLhpattariam 
(ssstown) is Makdtaiyar Pattauam, which later became Mahadevar Pattai'iam, with a different meaning. 
In Sanskrit it has become Mahodaya Puram=the city of great prosperity, purmn being but a synonym 


of pattdndfyi. 

The’ derivation of the oldest form MakStai is uncertain. Could it be from Mah6sa, or MahusS, the well- 
known name of a town in Mesopotamia, from which immigrants perhaps came and colonised Cranganore ? 

The modern Malayalam form of Makdtai is Makdta. — T.K.J. 

Can it be proved that the name Mahadevarpattapam did not at one time mean ‘the city of thp Great 
God,’ i.e., the God of the Christians ? 

[The Rev. Fr. Bernard of St. Thomas, T.O.C.D.. a Syrian, identifies Sandaruk, to whwh somehow he 
adds Mahosa with Cranganore. He state.9 further that Mahosa is Syriac for ‘ town . Of. his A brief iSketch 
of the History of the Syrian Ghristians, Trichinopoly, 1924, p. 4. If that were so, Cranganore and Mylaporo 
might have been called Mahosa, and perhaps the Maishan of Tlie Hymn of the Soul, which St. Thomas sang in 
the land of tho Indians, is Mylapore.-H.H.] Mahosa doeAiot mean ‘ town ’ ; it is the name of a town.-T.K.J. 

[The Mahmza mentioned by Jacob of Sarug (a.d. 500-521 ) in connection with the meeting of Habban 
and St. Thomas, must have been in Mesopotamia : for Thomas objected to going to India. Assemam (Bibl. 

Orient t 3 para * 2 , p. 761 ) distinguishes two Mahuza in Mesopotamia : one a suburb of Bagdad, called 

Oaroha Corch or Carch. the other, called Arjuna. in Assyria or Adiabene. A. Mingana, The Early Sprearl 
ofOlvristiamiy in India (reprinted from The Bzdletin of tU John ByTand's Ubrary, vol. 10, No. 2, July 1926, 
ri 60) has a Karka do Maishan, ancient capital of Mesene (Maishan) towards Basrah. The Malabar aoeounts 
which’bring St. Thomas to India from Basrah would seem to have identified Jacob of Sanig’s Mahuza with 
Perath-Maiahan, near Basrah, which had a bishopric in a.d. 225. O/. Mingana, op c*. p. 61. The 

Maraam Kali Song, for which Mr. T. K. Joseph consulted two Kottayam editions one oi 1910, and an earlier 
one Lving a colophon with the date 1732, brings Thomas and Habban from Mahosa, the earlier edition 
spelling it Mahdda. Ittup’s Malayalam History of the Malabar Syrian Ohristian Ohureh, Cochin, 1 869 (2nd 
ed- Kottayam, 1906, consulted by Mr. T. K. Joseph) has MahSsgn in Yfisss (.*., p. 78n.). The TJmma 
Pairvem oi 1601 makes St. Thomas and Habban embark in Arabia. In an itinerary of St. Thomas, do Couto 
gets #he name Marhozaya, and states that Bishop Francisco Roz, S.J., was of opinion it was Malacca. Of. 
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Da Asia, Dec. 12, 1. 3, c. 4 ; t. 8, Lisboa, 1788, p. 273. Marhozaya is probably again Mahuza of MosopoUirnia. 
Do Coiito objected that no ships went direct from Mozambique to Malacca and that St. Thomas came to India 
from Marhozaya. — H.H.] 

Page 125, note 16. — I know of no records in which a Cranganore era is used. There are many in 
which the Vypin era, counted from the almost sudden formation of the island of Vypiri during the extra - 
ordmary flood of a.d. 1341, occurs. It is known as the putu-vaippu (acnew deposit) era in Malayalain. 
Vypin (Malayalain Vaippe ) is an island 13 miles long and one mile broad, on the north side of Cochin.- — T.K.d'. 

Page 125. — “The cojyy of tlie oUa .... says faithfully this.” This statement has led me to 
think tliat Bishop Roz writing in 1604 had before him the Jew’s (p. 149 infra) transcript of the original 
inscription, or at least a copy of that transerijjt, from which the prelate made his faithful Portuguese trans- 
lation. Bishop Roz knew Malayalain fairly well. 

Is this transcript or its copies still extant ? It may be among the old Portuguese MSS. from Malabar, 
and a search has to be made for it in the British Museum or in one of the archives on the continent. — T.K.J, 

Page 127, note 27. — The names as reconstructed by me (on 22nd August 1925) from the rotograph 
are; — (1) Kotasseri Kantan, (2) Gherukatapfattu Ghdttan Komaran, (15) Achchutan Kanian, (4) A'mendttu 
Kaiitan Kemlan, (5) ChcrumalapraUu Tfi'oikmman Komaran, (6) PeruvalandtiG Atittan Chihhan, (7) Peru- 
vajandttu Chdttan Koran, (8) Yihraynan Chihnan of Katutturutli, (9) Airdni PerunkOyiL — T.K.J. 

Page 127, note 28, — [Esta es'\mtura sedUat[a'\ e itam\be afortunada . This must be a translation 
of the usual plirase ^ kaiyduUu. hr if occurring at the end of old inserqitions. It means literally ‘ handwriting. 
Prosperity.’ ‘ &'i’ ( rrLakshmi) is the goddess of prosperity or luck, and the word is usually written at 
the beginning of any kind of writing (letters, documents, etc.) as an auspicious symbol, and sometimes at 
the end, as the signature of a person. In the present instance it is the signature of the royal donor. 

By sedilata does the translator indicate that a sign or seal is put in the plate just before Sri ? T.K.J. 

[The date when the Thomas Cana copper -plates were executed is not given. The seven kinds of musical 
instruments, the five kinds of tribute, and the limits of the property assigned to Thomas Cana are not enu- 
merated. Shall we say that there were other copper-plates specifying tliese points, or iliat the translator 
omitted the specifications ? What shall we think of the following tradition which I have never found re- 
ferred to by the Portuguese ? “ One Kerala Ulpatti (i.e., legendary history of Malabar) of tlio Nasranis, says 
that their forefathers. . . . built Codangaluib as may be learned from the granite inscription at the 
northern entrance of the Tiriivanjiculam temple.” Cf. Dr. Gundert, in Madras Journal, XIII, 122, 
quoted in Hobson- Johson, s.v. Shinkali. In January 1924, 1 spoke of this text to the Dewan of Cochin, who 
believed that the inscription had been buried near the temple on the arrival of Tipu 8iiltan in Malabar. 

I went to Timvanchikulam in February 1924, inquired, was disajjpointed, but was shown, instead, at some 
distance from the temple, half -buried under a bamboo clump in a private garden, an enormous stone with 
an inscription, which has since been read by Mr. T- K. Joseph. — H.H. J 

At the instance of C. W. E. Cotton, Esq,, C.I.E., I.C.S., of the Indian Historic Records Oornmission, 
this stone now known as the Vatasseri Stone was more than a year ago acquired by the Cocdiiu Govornmont 
and removed to the Trichur Museum, in Cochin. The inscription on it scorns to be the earliest known rocorri 
relating to the Cochin royal house. Paleographically it is, I think, of circa iOOO 

[We must suppose that Mgr. Roz secured a copy of the Portuguese translation made Iiy the Jew rnontionod 
by Lucona (p. 149). Roz declares that he copied faithfully what he had before iu’rn. Do Conto proi)al)ly 
obtained hiscopy from Roz, andchangedit in a few points which to hkn appeared of little eonsoquonco.-H.li] 
Page 127, note 30. — Sandaruk alias Andrapolis, was certainly outside* India. So, it cannot be Cranga- 
nore. Please scrutinize the Acta again. 


[Answer:~Mi-. T. K. Joseph may have boon impressed by Dr. J. N. Farquhar’s paper “The .Apostle 
Thomasin North India” (reprinted from I'/ie q/ i/io Jo/m £i6rary. vol. 10, No 1 January 

1926). There w6 find, pp. 19-20, Dr. Farquhar identifying with Andropolk (sic), a town at one, day’s sail up 
the Nile from Alexandria, the SandarOk and Andrapolis of the Arts and the Andranopcilis of llio Paavio 
Andropolis was situated on the left bank of the Nile, and is now Chabur or Shaboor. Is that salLsfartoVy ’ 
The only reason we might have to make St. Thomas come by the Ked Sea is that Habban is made to meet 
St. Thomas at Caesarea m the Passio ; but. considering Jacob of Sarug and our Indian authorities quoted 
above, to which we could add other Indian authorities, w-e might suspect that Ciesarea is a mistake for 
Basrah or Maishan. Be that as it may, Sandaruk must be identified with Cranganore. 

[Habban takes Thomas homewards to India in a ship, to the royal town of Andrapolis and from there 
goes to the cities of India, whence ho reaches Gundaphar. CJ. M. R. James. The Apocrypiuil New Testa- 
^nt, Oxford, 1924 ; Oreeh AeU, p. 366, § 3 ; p. 371, § 16. In the De MiracuUs the town is not named. 
Thomas was often commissmned by the Lord to visit Citerior India. Habban comes and takes him to the 
first city of India, m Citerior India, the voyage having lasted only three months, though it always took 

was last.) hrom this unnamed city Citerior India, where Thomas assisted at the iiiarriago.foast ofthe 
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king’s daughter, the feast being mentioned under Sandaruk and Andrapolis in the Ads, Thomas soon leaves 
for Ulterior India, the king and many of his people following after him to be baptised, and the king be- 
coming a deacon. Cf. Bonnet, Acta Thomm, Lipsiae, 1883 ; De Mirac^lis, pp. 97, 98, 101. In the Passio 
Habbaii comes by ship to Ctnsarea, and in 7 days takes Thomas by ship to Andranopolis ; after the marriage 
feast of tlie king’s daughter, both sail away, and reach Gimdaphar. C'/. Bonnot, op. c%t., pp. 133, 135, 139. In 
the Syriac Acts we liave : a certain rderchant, an Indian, happened to come into the South country from 
. . . ” (the British Museum MS. being injured here, the name of the place is not legible). Oj. Ind. AM.,^ 

1903, p. 4. "Clie Berlin and the Cambridge MS. have : “a certain merchant came from the South country.” 
The missing -word in the British Museum MS. is perhaps Hindustan, as Burkitt thought, cf. ihicl.t 160. I 
propose Mahuza with Medlycott, and suggest that the South country from which Habban came was for the 
author South India, Malabar or Mylapore, since none of our four earliest authorities seems to know that Giin- 
dapliar reigned in the Nortli-West, while Indian and Mesopotamian accounts, from at least Barhebraeus (1240- 
SO) place Gundaphar at Mylapore. Possibly Jacob of Sarug does the same ( a..d. 500-“521). I cannot consult 
liira, but I know that he makes Habban ask of Gundaphar whether it is possible to build without foundations 
in. the sea. J'he Malabar accounts have brought Habban from Mjdapore to Mahuza and back to Mylapore. 

[My reasons for identifying Sandaruk with Cranganore are : (1 ) The name Antra, yos (Andrew) given by 
the Thoma Parmm of 1601 to the king of Tiruvanchikulam (Cranganore). Compare it with Andrapolis, 
Andranopolis, Adrianopoiis, and note that, as Sandaruk or Sanadruk of the Edessan Syriac Acts is the 
name of an Edessan king, the third after Abgar, i.e., Sanatruc or Sanatrugh, Abgar’s sister’s son, the form 
Sanadruk or Sandaruk is least reliable, unless like the other names it can be connected with some name like 

Andrew or Antrayos. The ending fife must be compared with wiS/i in Cosmas Indicopleustes Mangaruth 

(for Mangalur, Mangalore). (2) The Malabar tradition assigns to Cranganore the marriage-feast of the 
king’s daughter, which in the Acts and Passio takes place at Sandaruk, Andrapolis or Andranopolis. The 
De MiracuUs, as we have said, places it in the first town of India, in Citerior India, where rhomas first 
landed thus agreeing with our other three sources. (3) The author of the Passio says (Bonnet, op. cit., p. 139) 
that, soon after, Thomas sent a priest to Andranopolis to take charge of its church, and that m his own 
t ime the See of Thomas was still there, with a great multitude won over to Christ. The first bishop appointed 
to Andranopolis by Thomas was Dionysius, the king’s son-in-law. In the Thoma ParmmweRndth^tt}^^^^ 
in-law (T. K. Joseph translates by ‘ nephew’) of the king of Tiruvanchikulam, i.e., Cranganore, is called Bishop 
Keppa (Peter). The Dionysius of the Pas-sio is therefore the Peter of the Thoma.Parvam. Possibly, one gives 
and theother his Christian name, or the name ha took on beemning a bishop As neither 
the Acts nor the De Miracnlis has a name for Dionysius, and the name in the Passio diffei^ from that m 
the tZma Parmm, the T/.om« Parmm is independent, while both the Pamo and the PAoma Parmm 

is also independent of out earliest authorities for the name Andrew given to 
Mnv of Tiruvanchikulam. The Passio gives him no name ; theDe MMs norther ; but the latter says 
on the occasion when Sifur, Mazdai’s general, meets Thomas, that present at the meeting was St. Phoma 
desfon the kin" of the marriage -feast celebrated at the first town m India where Thomas had landed. Ii 
fhe 2s h^Loon present 0 tM same occasion, to whom Thomas entrusts the people of the p ace, 
is called Xanthippus Xenophon (.res. W We -st^o— tha^ the 

pus-Xenophon is no other than f reuirned to Andrapolis 

a deacon. It is independent in other matters as well. Tiruvanchiku- 

name from the name Andrapolis, or Andranopo is or an r Andrapolis or Andranopolis and is older 

lam ? Shall we not say rather that the name Andrew ? We have 

'’iThe Pam .gr». In <« m.nj rSufltaf ttoS-r 

errs reernibAe. ■.< S.vm. (i. C36) to.h. U.u,Br. I. i, 
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okl.r ihan ,l,c /A- horrow's from if, but only partly, in onepoint of importanro (.ho seoM 

)> A]( i o. OIUN [il. tov the simple reason that it represents the removal ot S(- Thomnci* 

ro,..s ,u < ,K. lne,u,K. of Mar.aai. wherea. Gregory of Tour., wtm low the aj'i: took 

tbo liFor r'liv I "" "^''7 respeotablo iinti<iuilv. It vonehoti for 

Inlurn tbrAb,). I , r, " manner dearer thauai.y <>l lu-r document m-o have 

un, flu, Mai, bar Irad.Gon vouchee for the apostolieity of the Mylapore Cln.n.l, and for Tlmutrioni: 
do so rhoriillSr"' Thc“s;"Ti:r Crauoano,.o up to a.b. Ioo', it Fan 

factory lines, those 'o; t.ho MFuF^bar ^^0“^ “ " “ ’ 

it kept^nlv theMl'me 'Indraw'd' ^771 in^'ahiablo, h.ad 

Ant _ _^t)Audi,ovv of flit kmg of Andrapolis and the name Kepha of his bishop son-iu.l.ur--// H 1 

.«/ 1. ^ ‘.-«5 

These are my ehief rea.sons for regarding the song as spnriou.s : - 

bIZ dI hF, 'rrt. “ 'I'"" -o-uumi.-lneiZr 

doeunientsrelntirin- to til” hH ZZn ZT?*'" P''''''*"'* ‘’"’.Keil.y .searching for 

Z'SSIZ'; THomas^zZnn mFuiJ t u:;li‘:::z;:i::;i:;';::ri,. ^ m 

Siidras (4280) and Jews (401 th it I a .f K.shalj:iyasS (lOiOO), V'aisyas (;1780), 

of the chiefs (‘> 1 ) tlvrt he n- -ido J^‘o.gs (7) ( 4 i;i,t he ordained priests 

., L,.„, “' "” e»i •'«* i» ..wi 

in MalabmroriroU.eF TOF,!nls t S^F^Ztr JiVZr"'' “ih"' '■^•'<P‘'f‘ ive localitio.s 

tlie discovoi-y of the song about twenty yeaFsa^ZZ.' for rboTlZo toarF“'i'l .'’"i !"'b 

Imd uo existence ill die w()i*lvd of actuality. ~™.T K J ' FV 1ii<' didiols rcf*orde({ therein 

... p ^ ^ ^ Remarks by T.,K.J. 

pointed ont by Dr. Farcpihar, I do not '•> * whether it i« the Andropolis 

landed in Andmiiolis {,SanZM<)'''a royat city ZiTtZ'^^ G>'®ek— .say tiiat t.ho apostle first 

appear before ’ King Guduapba,’. Zn tlZ mos Zrl"“: ' T “-y ‘ 

outside India. ‘ *- • ol.u s have inferred that Andrapolis (Sandarflk) was 

sail from Ca,sareZim 7 tlZ Fhe Ifi^rha^^ sa^il “hrZTZ"'’ « seven days’ 

Syriac, and Greek vor,sion.s in this raspZ * ‘«roe.s with he 

Indii^ZrrS XZrr uS; ^ Citerio.. 

Arabia Feihe also w'a,s the Indies— h&iti' p 1771 To R p. I 72 ). 

was Abyssinia.-(i6f,., pp. igs, isS). ' And“ at ilT • ‘ 

earlier, there prevailed an idea of an India in the W 1 Zr r 

oj Mia, 1 , 320 . See also Mingana : JiJarla Z^lToil^ 7 “r ea.st.”-C.-m„frr,Vf„c W.ta.a 

.noilm India. It is onlyLlZolL', iZ°ZZlid l”IT ''''''rapolia (Sandarlk) ouiai.l,, 

eto.) that we find Andrapolis idontiliod with Cran.>anore^ and f<Z"* T <>" *^.y'’'ae. Portugiioso, 

Aiul it bus t O bo .specially no, c,l t hat those rocFnZnK .n' i , ri 7 " 

tour vorsioiLs alro.uly rcfoired to bv at least imlf ' t'le Iato.st of t he first 

I > luwt iialt a dpz,n centuries. Ma, Bamha^, i^^n, of 
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IGOI A.J). (liciy i o luiv'o recoived sudden inspiration. Barhebraeus (124() — 80) saoms to be the earliest 

writer (barriiei,'. of (*. )iir^o, |,h ^ Syriac and Greisk martyrolo'^’ies of c. 700, which mention Calamina, i.e.> pro- 
bably Clnnnamalai, near M.ylapore) who connects St. Thomas (iffinitply with Soutli India. Cosmas (e. 535) 
says iiotlun,^' about, St. Thomas in Male '(Malabar). 

(G) As ill ready shown Tlioma.fi Eaniban's Song is spurious, and must be ruled out of court. 

(7) ‘■‘■Odmiiui PavN'ain of 1 601.” lliomm Ram.ban's Song o( \io0l a.d. innot the samoiis Thoma Farmm^ 
another Malay ;i.l;u 1 1 s()na‘ about St. T hornas. The song of 1601 and " Carnieti Thotino Rarnban ’ used in 
Zaleski\s 'I'bv d/je-s-z/c Thomas, Mangalore, 1912, are the same. 

(8) ddn‘ mi, me .Ant rayos ” (Andrew) giv^en by the song of 1601. The Mdrgam-Kali Song (hi Malayalaiii) 
about Si . ddiomas, w liioli was Ihe sole, undisputed authority for all Malabar Christians until the publication in 
1916 of the song of 1601 a.i>., and is still jealously regarded as such by the Southist section claiming descent 
from Thomas Caua,, callstlio king not Andrew, but Pol. I think we need not hesitate to affirm that both these 
songs gob the names from Andra-polis, the AId?Y/amTva7i taking the latter half, and t he song of 1601 the 
foj'oier. Both tlie songs seern to be adaptations of the Passio or De MiracuUs. (See Remark No. 13 injra)^ 

(9) “ Son-in-law.” Tlie word in the original {mariimahan) has the senses of son-in-law and nephew. 

(10) Thnma^ Pamnn- is indej:)ende;nt.” Coirect Thoma Parvam into Thomas Bamban\s Song of 

1601, as indiiialed in R,oma.rk No. 7, The sorig of l(K)i seerns to be, on the contrary, dcprnden/, on, 

and in fact an ada,])lu.tion of the Latin versions of Tho Acts, interlarded with a large number of details 
seemingly invented by I lie author. (See ante, p. 180). 

(11) “'Tlie Malaliar tradition vouches,” etc. I lieg to submit that we should say Malabar tradition 
of recent centuries.’ ihit w’as Malabar tradition of tlie first, second, third, fourth and the succeeding two 
or three centuries, idinil ical wiMi that of subsequent centuries ? We do not know, because the early Malabar 
tradition lias not eoiue (l()U'ri to iis in written form. (See my ‘‘St. Thomas in Soxith .India,” hid. Ant., 
December, 1926). Tradition grows and is constantly pruned and grafted. The St. Thomas tradition of 
Malabar must liavo Ijoen jio exception. 

(12) “ It. would be iiu'aluable, had it kept only the name Andrew.” As already pointed out in Remark 
No. 8, the Mmyarn-Kali Song which, unlike the upstart song of 1601, is -still religiously treasured by the 
Malabar Cbristians as an invaluable possession, calls liim P«l, not Andrew. 

And, I)© in noted tliat t his l\l(hyam-‘ Kali Song makes Thomas land first in Mylapore, then takes him to 
Pol’s daughter'.s marriage feast (at an iinnained place outside the Mylapore king’s territory) and to other 
countries including Malacca and China, back again to Mylapore, thence to Cranganore and oilier places in 
Mfilabar, from which (•ou!il ry ho goes again to Mylapore in obedience to the king s indignant summons and is 

later killed in u !*iot at the (omyile of the goddess KfiU* 

On the ol her haml, Ihe song of lOOl makes Thomas land first in Cranganore in a.t>. 50, and, without 
allowing him to pr<‘ach in oilier juirtsalso of Malabar, hurries him away to Mylapore, whence he proceeds to 
China and reluims to Mvlaporo. At the invitation of a nephew of the king of Malabar he sails backto Cranga- 
nore, establishes (Lurches hi that kingdom, goes back to Mylapore on foot, returns to Malabar on foot 
(across the Ghat .s) with tlu^ help of angels and goes back again to Mylajiore, where he is killed. 

(13) Pel, king of an biast Coast territory, mentioned in the Mdrgam-Kali Song, and Andrew of Cranga- 
nore on tlie West Coast, irn'iitioned in the sfiurious song of 1601 can (Easily be traced to Andrapolis of 21ie 
Ac/.*?, the name of a cil y. 

Thomn.s Ramlnui,, tlie iiui lior of the latter, though uuserupulous, seems to have been the more learned 
of the two bards. For he recoi^msed that Aiulrapolia eouldmeatt Andrew’s city, and so christened the king 
Andrew. Wlulo tlio other callod him Pol, most probably because he mistook Andrapolis for a personal 


name, of which the bitter half was to him a surname. 

(14) A close KtiKly— compai’ative and analytic— of all the available versions of our Malabar tradition 
has convinced me {a) that they are not faithful, consistent reproductions of contemporary tradition, but 
confused es.says, studies, or lucubrations based on the materials that the authors could lay hands on, and (6) 
tliat the tradition in its modern form contains two layers._(l) the purely indigenous story of the saint who 
liivs buried in Mvlupore, and (2) the story of The Acts of Thojnas.—T. K.JM , , , . , 

Pa,,e 12S, 'note 3i.— Barbosa mentions two churches at Cranganore, which must have been burnt 
d.nvri when the Christians fled to Katutturutti and built a church there. When ? Before lo90. I must 


sec t ho Pauir inscription. I wi'ite to the Vicar. ^T.K.J. Vn,,, i, n,,. 

fAf page 148. nafo 44, siipm-We find that before a.d. 1510 there was at Cmnganore a » of Ou 
Lady of Mercy, and another of St. Thomas. This latter vvas destroyed m 15.16. Mgr Roz {cf. te-vt i6id ) 
.states that a Syrian MS. of 1507 mentions at Cranganore three churches : Our Lady s. St. Thomas 

1,'uirco’s, in a Svriac MS. of a.d. 1301, the deacon Zoohariah, a relative ol Mar Jacob dircotoi of the Cliuic 
oft'hristian India, slatcstbatbowritesintheaiurchoftho martyr Mar Cynaous ol Shingala (Lranganore) . 


Not, having soon Mr. .lo.soph’s mjoiader hAovo 


it wm in printed firoof form, 1 resi.u'\-e my answer 


for u future nuinlior of Uui Indian Antiguary, .H.H. 
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Cy. Mingana, 0 ?;. Oil, repi'int, p. 6D. Mar Jacob, Metropolikui or Jiulia, wrote auotlior Syriac MS in 
the Ciiuroli of St. Thomas of Sliiiigala, in a.d. l.-ilO. Cf. ibid., p. 70. Do Couj o .slat o.s I hat aft.w buildinc 
a church at Cranganore., that of St. a’homa.s, still existing in do Couto’s time on t.lie same site but, ronewod' 
Thomas Cananeo bnih two others, those of Our Lady and of the m«'tyr St. (!>riacn,s. The Olturcdi of 

"'t'en wo lioar of one M.ar Johnmio,s, Met.ropolitan 
m Malabar, iho name and the date are found in a relation dated 1’riclnir, Oocliin, I K20 and wore trl-eM 

, J°’*annos o> A-n- may he tlie Mar .lohan.an of t'ranganoi’e mentioned |,v 

]>j.shop ,Uoz of Craiigariore (p. 147 mipra), ^ 

[Probably the Christians of Cranganore suffered whenever the Jew.s of Cranganore were the obiect of 
attack, /eireddien Mukhdom, an Arab, Egyptian, or Turk, vvlio was sont to hel{) Calicut and tlio Muharn 
madan prnrees agamst the Portuguese, and whose account ends in .wn. IhSt. (ef. A.i.lirb E, •searches, vol' 

. Histoi loal Remarks on the Coast of Malabar ” by Duncan, p. 22) say.s tiiat. in a.h. »:) 1 (A.n 1 7‘>4-‘>r, , 
tliere was a Jewish settlement at Cranganore, which the Muhammadans attacked (icr.-elj-. killint- the Jew.s 
and destroying their houses and synagogues. Many then fled to ChenoLta or Cliennamangaiarn. After 
that Cranganore was to them distasteful. In 1565. on the occasion of another war bet weon'tfio .Samorin 
and Cochin, they fled to Cochin, where their first leaders were David Baloha, Samuel Cast-fl. Ephraim Salah 
mid Joseph Levn In 1567 they had completed their .synagogues and some otlior building.s, Cf. Connann,’ 
Die Kiiche der Thomctschrtsten^ GCitersloh, 1877, pp. 255-256. H.H.] * 

but fl^^o?;„Te m Kdttur.'Katauute, Opamtiirutte, and Narimattam ; 

but 1 am not sure at all. I must enquire. These are all name,s of placc.s now oxi.sting ; hut there is a rich 

Sir ““ kl„» or tl» king 

«ion nt these are names of families which came from the Mylaporo .side, porliaps on the ocea- 

s on of tlio persecution launched by Manikka VMakar. A Malabar Christian MS. of r. A.n. 1800, wli eh 
Ml. T. lA. Jojph wrote to mo about, places in 293 the flight of Christians from Kavoripattanam to their 
brethren m Blalabar, and m 315 the arrival of Manikka Vasakar at Quilon. Tlioso dates are' romarkablv 
dose to Geiger s date 315 for Mamkka’s supposed visit to Ceylon, and to the date 270 in V. A. Smith Ittun’s 
^tory refers to the arrival of a Maniohean of IW before this persecution of Manill“kar^ S 

MwMdToZvIwnTr persecuted by Manikka. Though hois 
on tlm t t r ^ T 1 “ Manichoan. Tim imoplo of Vopar or Bopar 

o“t.he ChristllL recollected still th.it they wore of the caste 

■ eChnstians, may have been apostates. It was the opinion in Malabar in 1 50!) that somo of tho Mvla 

pore Christians had fled to the Todamala or Mountains of the Todas, in the Nilgiri.s. 'IVo o.xpoditiona Joro' 
sent soon after to reconnoitre. The first brought back favourable nows ; the socond, roturning from the 

stones with a cross, which m ray opinion can bo nothing else than Christian. 

pZ T. s If 7 “ Comp.™ the with u,» ,„a„o KOtlfir.-H.H,] 

ge 1,..8, note 3e.— The proper Malayalam pronunciation is Katutturutti.— I’. K.J . 

DiamZ ovl nttW lyMar. north of Kdttayam. But did Mone«.s, coming from 

consuS.r“K.r >^«traco his steps to -KotamaiBr from Kattayam f Oouvoa must be 

Of pSJJ ' oTS wavlTcmiTf r '' king 
From Commalur (a now spTling) ’• a ‘ Tocanoutes. 

apostate Chi-istians. Tw! Casslmrs of 0132^ “ TT" T 

later at Angamale WbilA tIa MAnr> xamallur (read; Coramallur) went, and met, tho Arehbishop 

with fbo300 boatr^o ^ Porcheameuptho river 

de Menezes went to Diamper. <?/. fols. Tg^Sr.— H^.]^ Wrthday. hVoni CormmilJur 
My identification of Coramallu seems to be correct.— -T.KJ. 

occurs in Bikop Th^as’ S^tee “o”f a 0 ^ 170 ^” emigrants, that I have scon 

Mathew’s Syriac account of about the same time Anr^Marfh ^ ^ r 

refers to the vision and the bodv of emio-mn+fl mu * i? ’’ March, * Land s A?imMa Hprlaca *) 

K.U .... .732, whZ CZ hSfSZllZr 

gnih .unj .dong w.lb ihi, song ol 1732 . ar. ,l ' 


Other sliort Hongs a bout Thomas 
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I have found no reason yet to think that the vision and the emigration were not in the Malabar 
tradition when Monserrate, Gouvea and others wrote their accounts. Are de Barros and Gaspar Correa 
also silent on the matter ? — T.K.J. 

Fage 147, note 40 . — I have heard of Jewish colonists in PMayur (=r Palur), but not of Armenians. 
I must enquire. — ^a?.K.J. 

Page 147, para- 2 . — Thomas Cananeo among the saints. No, he was a merchant. — T.K. J. 

Page 147, 'para. 2 . — A wife and a concubine. Thomas Cananeo is even now said to have 
had a wife of his own nationality, and a concubine belonging to the velutUtan or washerman 
caste of Malabar. We know that concubinage is a regular recognised institution among the 
Jews (those in Malabar too) and other Semitic people. Until recent times it was often so 
among the indigenous Malabar Christians also, the concubines in this case, as in the case of 
the Malabar Jews, being women converts from low caste Hindus, who are usually retained as 
maid servants. The offspring of these Christian concubines are Christians, contemptuously 
termed vatukar, and are put very low in the social scale. To call a pure-bred, high caste 
Malabar dristian a voMlcan, may cost the offender his life. Family tradition tells which 
Christian is of high caste and which a Vatukan. The distinction is now-a-days vanishing. 

The Malabar Christian system of concubinage was condemned at the council of Diamper 


in 1599 (Act 7, decree 13). — T.K.J. 

Fage 147, note 41. — Bishop Mar Johamian, before the arrival of the Portuguese in a.d. 1498. 

This may be Bishop Mar John sent to Malabar in the year 1801 of Alexander (= a.d. 1490) by the 
Catholicos Mar Simeon, Patriarch of the East. In a letter from Malabar written a year after the year 1814 
of the Greeks (= a.I). 1503), he is described as “ still alive and hale.” The letter must have been of a.d. 
1504 There is another Mar John of a.d. 988 (cjf. p. 181, n. 44 of p. 148).-— T.K.J. 

Page 148 para. I.— The Cranganore Church of St. Cyriacus was in existence in a.i). 
1301, for the colophon of a Syriac book (God. Syr. Vat., N. xxii), containing a chnreh Lee- 
tionary of the Pauline Epistles, says it was finished in that Church on a Wednesday, in June, 
of the year 1612 of the Greeks {=A.n. 1301). — ^T.K.J. 

Page US, para. 2.— Patna is MahadSvarpattanam, Cranganore. 

“ This king was a Christian.” No, he was a Hindu.— T.K.J. 

Puf/e wra. 2.— Coulao is Quilon in Travancore. , 

“ In many things their memory.” Many things in memory of their antiquity . 

“ Fadroes.” The reference must be to the public copy on stone of the Ihomas Cana plates. 


‘‘ Temples.” Better, Churches. T..K.J. ^ 

Page 149, para. 4.— ‘ They presented them to the Governor,’ 


‘ They ’ means the Malabar 


Christians. . . -i » 

But where did Faria y Sousa get the following specifac details ■' 

■“ In the year 1544 came to Cochin, Jacob, a Chaldean bishop of Cranganore, where 
l.cinu dangerously sick, he sent for the treasurer, Peter de Sequeyra, and told him necessity 
tafobSrSTo pawn tw. ooppe, pMtes " [the of Thomaa “ with 

engraven on them, which were original grants and privileges bestowed on the Apostle 
St Thomas ” fno, Thomas Cana, the merchant] “ by the sovereigns [better, sovereign, 
singular' of those countries, when he preached there [Thomas Cana did not preach but 
carried on trader' that he desired him to release them, lest they should be lost 
if he lived, he would take them out himself. This prelate found the only way to lose them, 

was trusting the Portuguese; for Sequeyra paid the two hundred Royals they were pawned or, 

put them into the Treasury, and they were never more heard oV'-Port^u^eAsia, II. o . 
Perhans the Governor, Dorn Affonso took them away in ,, , „ 

Pa,e 

characters quite deep and legible. Of course, we assume that these three sets . 

Thomas Cana plates, very probable.— T.K.J. 
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Page U9. fara. 4:.~" To the Apostle St. Tlionms.’’ No. (o the incTcliant Ttioiaas Cam 
The Apostle Thomas is in Malabar called Mhr Tomma. Tl:e iiicrchaiil. I'hotiuis also can 
be called Mhr Tomiml, Mar, meaning Lord, being applicable to (Jhrist, 1 he Apo, sties, Tafcriarelis 
13ishoj)s, masters, and other respectable men. Carolus Scbaaf, of Leiden is addressed 
as Mar Carolus in the Syriac letter of 1721 previously referred to.-~T.K.,l. 

Page 149, para. 4. “ A Temple and a Church.” Thomas C.'aua ami his Christian followers 

had no use for a temple. — T.K.J. 

Page 149, last pam.—x.B.SSd. This date may perhaps apply lo (he Quilon Church 
plates of about a.d. 880, granted in the reign of Chcraniun Penuiial Sthanu Ravi. Chera 
man Perumai simply means the Emperor of Malabar. It is nut a- proper’ name, although 
many take it as such. One of these emperors became a great ISaivitc saint and is ahviws 
known as ChSramhn Perumai Nhyanar, and not by Iris jirojier name, which is unknown 

(See also page 149, foot-note 56).— T.K.J. 

Page 1-50, para. 1. “Chronogram Shovala,” pronounced ,Sd\'a la. Ceiierally, it is only 
significant words that are used as chronograms. But Sovala is meaningk'ss in' iVIalayalain 
or lamil, or Sanskrit. It may be that tire author of the chronogram was not .able to' find a 
word which would at once give sense and indicate tlie date. Bid. SinaMb (Suvala) in Syriac 
has a meaning (question or enquiry). 

Since the date is givxm in the ‘Christian era, it is evident, that the ehronouram was made in 
Malabar after the 1 ortuguese advent in .y.n. 1498. For that iTa was not in yogue in t hat countrv 
prior to that date, Jlie era of the Greek, s wa,s in use among tlu' Malat.ar (Jl.ristians in pre- 
Poituguese times. Ihe date then must have been (;345 -f 31 1 = ) 656 umu, araxormn.— T.K.J. 

lod pum. ,2.-“ Franciscans.” The Malayalam nan.e for (be Po.tugm'sc wa,s 

Should we not search for the priceless plates in Go vernoi' M art im A If. a is(, ( le Sousa s house 
Mar Jacob though he apprehended death in 1544, <lie<l only in 1 549. 1 1,. ,|id not however 

^ecover the plates as expected, not because be did not care or emloav our to do so, but beeause 
the Parunkis (Portuguese) had taken them away to thei,' emunt ,w 

should be rediscovered. The . e . - . "* '' 'I’luU, MS. 

SMivahaiia era be a Christian era.— H.H. ’ ule, mu,sL bcu Ulinstiuncrii,, and :io nuiy the 

Page lol, para. 4.—“ They count the year of the foundation of t'oulao • It cun now 

b.d the Qdlon mereh»t togetL d™ TT' 

o ^ idKC (piobcibly a harbour ior Suhriso'K 

taow it. U Co” DT“ “• ^ 

of) Jupiter ard used together ” [Transition]. ' 
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The Quilon morehaiil mentioned in this Hindu tradition must be yabriso. Probably 
there was a silting up of the Quilon harbour prior to 825 a.d., and also a destruction of the city 
by an encroachment of the sea. {See foot-note 60.) Quilon has now a fast receding sea coast. 
That must have been the ease in old times also. For according to local tradition the church 
of St. Thomas, the famous marble pillar on the Quilon coast and several other structures 
are now said to be in the sea. . (See also Paulinus : Voyage to the E. J., pp. 115, 127) — T.K.J. 

Page 152, para. 1. — OUas, properly olas. Ola in Malayaia.m is palm-leaf. Leaves of the 
palmyra palm {Borassus flabelliformis) and the talipot or fan -palm [Corypha umbracuUfera), were 
and even now are used in writing. OUa« of copper means copper-plates in the shape of olas. 

These copper plates seem to be none else than the existing plates of the Quilon church. 
The language of the inscription on these plates is old Malayalam (almost Tamil) with some 
names in Hebrew, Pahlavi and Arabic, and the characters used are (1) Grantha, (2) Vatteluttu, 


(3) Hebrew, (4) Pahlavi and (5) Kufic. 

Having heard of copper-plates in a house in Tevalakkara, I made enquiries, but was told 
that no such things existed. Probably they exist, but, as usual, the owners are not willing 
to let others see them. I know of several other copper-plates actually in existence, and have 
been long after them in vain. The owners, being ignorant, narrow-minded, and suspicious, 
are afraid of taking them out. In course of time the.se plates will be destrojnd or melted for 
making brass vessels. — T.K.J. 

Page 152, para. 1. — Gadejagal stands for Mdtsdhal, saints. — T.K.J. 

Page 152, para. 4.— The Queen of Changanate is the queen of Quilon. Gundara is Kuntara 

near Quilon. — T.K.J. 

Page 152, para. 4.—“ Three big copper oUas.” The Quilon Church copper-plates, 
Set 1, consisted of three plates, the last of which is now missing. This set is of cArca a.d. 880. 
Each’plate of this set is 8.8 in. X 3.2 in. {“ two palms X four fingers ”). 

The Quilon Church plates. Set 2, of c. 880, originally had four plates (first plate now 
missing), each 9.1 in. X 3.3 in. The rings of both the,se sets are now missing.--T.K.J. 

Page 153, para. l.—“ Written on both sides.” No, the obverse side of the first plate of 
Set 1 is left blank, as usual. The “ iron ring is now missing. T.K.J.^ 

Page 153. last para.—" 13 versions .” They are mere hear.say versions widely differing 

from the Portuguese translation of 1604. r ,, 

True, these, versions are not genuine. But wn can get some nuggets of value out of them 

by careful crushing, washing and sifting.. X.K.J. , , 

Paqe 153, note 63 . — “ Sanscrit version ”, i.c., a ver-sion in Malayalam language and characters. 

On anal v’sis T find that di. Perron’s version is a medley o£ the inscription on~ 

The Quilon Church plates, 


fl) Sot I, plate 1, reverse. I (B) Set I. plate 2, obver.se. 

(21 Set 11, ,, 2, observe. | (') » ” 2, reverse. • 

•{) „ 2, reverse. ! (8) >-• 3 . obverse .and reverse, and ^ 

3 obverse. {<)) Of a hearsay version of the Thomas Cana plates. 

G) , „ .. 3, reverse. P ' ' 

Page 154, para. I. Contents valuable.” Yes, because it gives us the names of witnesses 
engraved on the now missing plate 3 of the Quilon Church plates. Set I. ^T.K.J. 

Search for the Thomas Cana Copper-plates. „ . 

r After I had written my article on the Thomas Cana copper-plates, I a copy o it 
to » 0 W F,. Cotton, Asont to tho Gorofflor-Gononvl, Maa« SI*,, to.ndmm, nho 
LttouIonaakiogihJ.»*hIot theplate.be n»lointhoTorrodoTom^ 

e S iitonoo to yom- letto, detod 11th June tot, I haye the honour to irfonn yon 
that IhTtwo copper-plata oharaoteriaed aa the ■ Magna Charta ■ ol the St. Thonn.. Chmto 
rf MabL L S in the Torre do Tombo at Li.ho„, HI. ,epreeentnt.ve n LBbon 
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also advertised in a widely read newspaper stating tliat any infori nation as to the whereabouts 
of the copper-plates would be welcomed. The appeal, however, though publislied several 
times, lias not evoked any response. 

‘^2. As regards the two plates which you allege to liave passed into the possession 
of the English when the Cochin Port was surrendered to tlieni, 1 have ascertained tliat there 
are no records bearing on the subject in the Madras Record Office.'’ 

[A copy of this letter w^as communicated to me. Towards tine (uul of 1926, I received in 
addition from Mr, C. W. E. Cotton a typed copy of an article in lAirtuguese on the Thomas 
Cana copper-plates published in the Epoca by the Rev. P. J. JMonteiro de Aguilar, I am 
now recovering that article from a priest in India whom 1 su[)pDsed erroneously to be the 
author, and trying to get into touch with the author in Portugal. The arthde would be 
worth translating for the Indimi Antiquary, 

[On January 19, 1926, Mr. T. K. Joseph wrote to me : “ All day on Dec. 23, a friend of mine 
in Lisbon, Mr. K. M. Panikkar, M.A., Bar.-at-Law, had the Torre do I'ombo ransacked, but 
Dr. Antonio Baiao, the Director-General, could find no co|>per-plat(‘H. My friend is making a 
search through the Ambassador H. E. Veiga Simoes.” 

[We should not give up hope yet. If a new search is made, we might begin witli tlie State 
Arcliives of Goa, which are now being put in order. — H.H. | 

SOME SOUTH INDIAN GOLD COINS. 

By R. SRINIVASA RAGHAVA AYYANGAR, M'.A. 

I Some Old Maratha Coins. 

Panams of Kama Raja. 

A Find of two hundred coins was reported in 11M)8 from the village of KiltSlyanfir, 
Tirukkovilur Taluk of tlie South Arcot District, Madi'us !h*esideney. Tiiey were then 
acquired for the Museum by the Government of Madras ; sixty five of ilnmi wau'e viistributed 
among different Pix)vincial Museiirns and 134 sold to the geiieral piiblie and mmiiBrnatists, 
These coins were then wrongly identified as Kfili famms, 

KMi Jmiams, or as they are sometimes called Kaliyugariijan fanaM'S^ were current in 
Kerala or North Malabar in the early centuries of the Christ iaa era. .I^iliot in his history 
of South Indian coins says tiiat there were two kinds of these, om^ issued by Kolatnad or 
Chirakkal Rilja and the other by the Zamorin of Calicut, who, to tlisliugiiish this issuefrom 
earlier ones, called them pudiya (new) fariams. Both IIk^sc coins t hough juaa^pted and used 
as a medium of exchange in Kerala or North Malabai*, were not rt*(a)gnized as legal l(mder 
even in the contiguous province of Travancore. So in tlie early emduries when tlu^ nuums 
of coramunication was so small and the country was divided into sev(‘ral priiu:i|)alities each 
under separate and independent administrations, it is not })robable that thest‘ coins came 
to the eastern district and were current there. Wo may fairly coik-IihIc* that Kali Jmmms 

were never accepte/1 or used in places other than Kemja. 

Vincent A. Smith in his Catalogue of Goins in the Indian M’u.seuin, (.‘alciitta, vol, I, has 
iiKjluded this as the exxinage of Travancore State, and bus brought them under gold 
fanams of eighteenth and nineteenth eentudes. On page 3 1 6 has < h‘sc‘ri b(.‘d t hem as f oltow^s : 
Obverse — a kind of dagger and other marks. 

Reverse—^ 

This coin is figured as item 10 in plate XXX (page 324). 

Later, in 1918, there was yet another find of eighty similar coins froiti Katfainbatti, a 
hamlet of the village of Kannalam in the Gingee taluk of the same district. In design, 
shape, size, weight and the character of the metal used (infcirior gold 13 carats ilm 
these are exactly like those of the 1908 find. They are almost all of them round varying 
fforn 2 to ’22 of an IikjIi in dianm and eup-Bhaped. They are almost of a uniform 
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Orthie latter eighty, thirty-eight have f 

_ . _ « fl-vrir-r:. fnvmpicl bv imcs aiidclo ts, witii the 


OOTOBffiK., .1 

[N„: 4ir.PM«l "\*’‘°“^7.fT"thc'.vL.aeoffo^^^ 

aod moon “ ° ‘in Dtanigai-l «,ript-Kan i8 npp-entjy intotol for too. 

Bait’ (ifTO^) [1^ • " ^ -T ,4,n Mara.tha. name and the terin (Eao) is aifixed to 

Bama Bao, as the title Beio me ica title is purely a Maratha 

the names oI persons ^ Palaographical evidence eleariy shows 

term generally apphed to a ^-e know that they were not of 

that these coins were resemble any of the Vijayanagar corns that we know 

theVijayanagar empire, foi ' J " viceroy of Vijayanagar appears to 

in design, shape, weight or quali.y viceroy with the name of Baina Baja 

have issued coins in his own these coins wWefound. Ihe genealogy of Gmgee 

d-nrioirs to have ruled over these |)aits Appendix B of the Annual 

IS ttot is flTfoTlpSaplirS”"*'*'"' “o. Wr», 

toportotthoAssistontArchrfoSi^a^'g™ to tomatiW™ 

fnv 101 7 cives the names of several chiefs t „«near to have ruled between Khemu 

ISoSoUoliiO* ( 0 , 0 . 1671). irLr Ih duel, KMmu, the 6m. 

ondKAm»bhodt«N»i4o,Pu<le''»*''?”‘ fvSot 

olilcf would take us down to 1093 baka or a. must therefore he concluded that 

w cota Le to be pu. late, tb.u tbe “’‘“f couquemd the parte. wh«e 

tr. I n . belong to tbe Viiasan.g» ■""'d'^^^I^^ithcenLy. Wotaowtiattbo 
to eoL eecro torn,.! only ““!« “* “T I 

5lh at, Ne,apa.am - Sisl* - ‘^ey to cm-t on ^e 
cripfcion as the eoms o . * ' ‘ ^e Maraihbs and assumed sway over 
More the Mnghals that nded over these P”** J I™ 

«“ “to orayperiod m tto^ ;~"t“ of toee finds, was 

®T- "t?aVat'ol“d— to“ S 

during this period a bc _ about thes ° ^ the 

to reside and rule and tore to^dln of to lamen. 

”'“f JI^rLrwc have also on torf ‘bat to« Baja, _ih^ ^ „„4 

mint at Gmgcc, fortress of Gingee mlf>77, had ^ _ .^^ko in 1690 entered 

Sivfiji who o“P‘’”f ’ * to the Hon’ble to Bast Wdm Comp y,^ . 

tot he had issued * kfija, to Matlto tnig of * ^„rt St. David, and 

into negotiations with o„ to site of the ea slrng 1 

i„rt at dIb 1'“™”'*’' T toTto irbe in to said 

""““"tosol. Govertoto and moon endmes, to be 

runs thus.— Governors, etc., so ions a tial and crimmall and to 

English Company “other as tLy shall judge eonvement, both 

governed by then or such other a y a himself had a mint 

coyn money eithe ^l^g^rly shows _ ^ g^g j^ama Bau 

in silver or gold _ ■ • • . name. This I ^^nce. The fact that some 

of his own and issue ^ legend on the coins ai ^ himself had 

( ) ‘bat it '*“t*i;irg.nd m., go to tow ined tom first 

ei;^rSi;pm -to w 

they have no manner__ot r ^ 
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i.,N,DIAi^ A'MTlQt'APvY 


liclllltl liiljii (LS jn.‘ Whs (’‘jili'a • • . ' " 

bySoyeraBai. VVhni NivaiMliwl """ <'f' f^ivaji 

set aside the <daim,s of .Shnii.haji, the Ju st so!, T'' 

She did, so but ,Sam]>|,a|i .■upt ,red bv f n "" **><■ throne 

J-i- a ,>..i,sone.. aud "as, ,uado 

Mughal .Ktupeixir A III', ui'jv.eb unndied f i ' ' ''''""•'•‘a.M '■niiiiiiiio,i to l■ul(‘, bui the 

biotod n,„.. 

gradually cdosing iu upon tp,, i.,'' aj..uiisl, liie iVlaralbiis. sturaiijjy.cd,, xvas 

him to death. The:, tl,.. .UaKitlo-" '''".‘"“’.V '""I aii.ldeiily eaptuix'd Sambhaji aiid put 
minority of Sivaji, the so,, of ,Sa,,,,l,hdii ’u'h,''‘n'''| ■■ '’T''''”'"'* the 

pushing on his eautpaig,, and « as taki,!-, <o,.| a!?!"""! "‘■i'' 

captives. Ridjaram ,„nv tlduki,,,.' ,!,al hi' . •">'1 l>ism<,d!„ >■ we, 'c taken 

to Gingee which was tJiei,. st,x„ed,ol,| uhe,!!iv'' T I',"" 1 «'oceecl 

his kingdom securely and .,ut tal! inti. tl„. I ""i' of 

Gingee, Rtijaram'-^ \v;ts l'(,,"„iidiy seated ,, I, , ti, n, ' ' " ' -'‘r: son,, as ),(.■ I'etiched 

of his father. The new ^ a on ^ 

bangles, cloths, «ha.wls autl letter.s",,,uo.'.,,,!ir;P < ''"■'‘nunent. Gold 

principal Hindus througl,out the .\la,.utl,M 'I"'!’ |■‘’'■"u^ie,l t„ all the 

which acts tho ^.Vuapathy ulAall Ma,hth,i.s w,,s3,,\v!l '"i'! '"'"T >»'>^l<Hvcd, by 

administration of the Marath,',. <,o,.„irv u-.s 
did occupy the thinne, but so,„e ,.1 M . 
do not admit that ho ever .sat on t he th,-,,,',. 1 
as regent holding the powers of the State in Tn, f Z,.?' 

he was virtually ruling tlm Maratini .•ouni.-v ' ■ - it «>ay be. 

the authorities of the East India ('o,„pa„v‘in R.,'r‘" 

Bevanampatpam. The ti, which he’ ■ ■ . , i,, p„,v),:,.M‘ the fort of 

for his signature by the writors of the t ii V*' ^ ^ ''”‘'!*''iiy was drafted 

we Rim Raja by the ftnudcnce of G.,d Whereas 

at the desii'e of the Honorable Elihu Yali^ r''’ i‘'''r'i'“ue a,,,! Ierri(,,i-ic,s have 

Maddras.” Here he is styled as lim ^""1 of 

than RS,jaram, the second son of BivVii (' *,'i' *, ht,,,,. Raja j.s no other 

was styled Ram Raja. ' - ' J • Bi the recur, R of the KusJ India Goal pany he 

Gingee^ was under the swav r,r vj-,.,.--- , , , . 

In 1698 it fell into the hand.s of the M,Wi,ih 

Raja during the period from !G.S:i to mos' ' ti '•"'''‘'i'”'' by Ram 

Vh^*“ “ ‘“vr ./Sirif “ 

The lines and dots on the obYw,!' sir!,, of • 

senta<l»ggerbut,tomata„,,,,n|ge„,„, In repre. 

used alone. Bnt it is soeiettoo. ,„e“ ”, to ''' “ >'*«»nv 

wtth the sun and moon to denote oternit v t" "f ''•'.'•'"J-. 

and dots were in some cases nsetl convei.r ■ , i, •‘'"'ieiit timf.s thoso lines 

think that the lines and dots on the coins G*’ 'tome lipoue oc oilier ,So I 

01 th. Rija, and this .i„. 0 ^"^ “ “ "T ""I' < •- 

».*. We iearn that eoiris “X™ de on th, roX 

™!^™,^tam With the'”" f It 

; -r ' 

“ etc Maum Naliuy’a NumUmul^ue deu merlandake,. pirf IR pag^ti. 
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Oci'or.i'!ii, (iiiJ'i ! 

It is also Sl.atrd i lai g^tes without quoting any evidence _ that 

the Dutch .-.pu'd tins ^ ^ Christian era during the period of 

this design was e.vtant as ..ail.\ as ,h c xj.: of Guptas we do not find any such 

the Gupias ; hut tils' appears to be a later design, but current in the Eastern 

MarathAs liave copied it fr^ ^ 

.,u;irr::;i ^ 

Z^:X ;,Iril'™o<“ "t.—.... T»™ A^, t^e aad ded»«l O^erles, .«. 

t„am. It. it "itlt CU!iiky»n *yP® 

Padmafanka. 'they preserve their cup^.h the 

thinner and larg<.u- than the othus. ® symbols ‘ i^ri ’ in old Telugu-Kannada 

most prominent of which are le w < ■ horizontal diameter. At one extre- 

script on either shle of the periphery at character the name or title of 

mity of the vertical diameter is " r end is found a hook atte^^^ 

the king who issucii the. com, and at t ^ symbols are the 

the sun and moou. hhere is also . ’ ^ " t paw and twisted tail, very crudely repre- 
nguros of a lion m l iuer with hy the figure of a lion. The reverse 

Rented bv dots and lines. The 1 , leffeiid [‘nta]kaka, ’ one of them hears 

„i,lc of II, .. .■.,>i,. i.- tehada- o. '»»(?»■) and one ‘ na. ’ The legends 

‘nnakiti unolher Alkstiaj, auuin<- 

are ineomplctc . i*rf.>>.\ni' ■iv'ocs ' — 

Thesi.'. fourteen vardlms are of five ^ '^lundbut slightly bulging out on the four 
.Vo. ;. This comprises ten eoius. They are rouna 

Rides. iNos. 14, * ^21/24 of an inch in diameter. 

Size. Varying from 20 /i4 to -iz-^i 

Weight. Varies from 54 ■ 25 to 56 • a , fnta]kaka ’ in Telugu- 

Description . -At the top o. to gp^ar with a hook turned towards 

Kannada script, ana at the otl _ - ^ towards the centre of the com. 

its proper left. The handle of the spea probably stand for the 

Thorearc twodots on ^ fl^ldat the extremities of the horizontal 

"The i^rsnemod ,.i.hpsue.s, dnis » rolls of dots which pro- 

VO rsrih- 1, «• “• 

mze. Round, 11/24 inches in diameter. ^ ^ 

Weight. f54-5 grains. rn i Kannada ‘ nnakiti ’ at the top of the vertical dia- 

Descripiion. It bears the ^"i''S'''^“’^,!;^tremity we find anhv^a. The symbols 
meter, There is a standing 

vgrr are fourid at and the mter -spaces between the four 

lion in ivith the figures of standing lions. 

punch marks already desenoea ai 
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iri i\w PInlo.] 
vt'rlifal ^iiainetere are 


No. 3. Number. There is only one eoin of fliin kind, fX<>. 

Size. Eoiind but bulging out on four sides. Tlw bori/.nnlal 
20/24 and 21/24 of an ineh. 

Weight. 55 grains. 

Description. Thclegerui ‘A[ksha]’ in Tdugu- Kannada appnar. a1 (indnnof fha v,..f , 
diameter. Right below at the „pp„ai((. oxfrn„ufvi found Ibespral with <h, 1 f 
toned towaKls the pro Tiuaa- andlnaa- dot. on t he pn,,U Idt of the 

Ihe symbol bn « at 

spacesare lilled with pellets, dots or rowsof dots, wldel, pn.hahK nroreront a Hot 
No. 4 rhero is only one coin of this kind. [No. li, i„ t ,,,. t '"• 

Roughly round, varyingfroni 19/24 to 20/24 of an inch in diameter 
Weight. 05 grams. “I' ui. 

Description. A star suiToundedhy a mnnlxT of dnm ..:n. < i t-. . . 

by . dot ,ithm a cl, -do, ic fo,a„, 

spaces arc fiUed with liRiirc., of lions ‘ 'oliconi,, , nmicicr. .rhe inter- 

ffc. .1 jr.»*r. Thcrcisoniyonocoi, t,,,,, |K„. op j, , 

vertical diLeler. At ti"othrc.vZ,nii'y w" Ib.lX T ““ 

a,s found in No. 3 described .above. Th/svmhol ‘ x.-l ' * f * 
horizontal diameter. The inter-spaces .are filled with fiirnnVrd’ I 
The several legends noted abivc are all iZ 

intelligible legends are forthcoming it is not nosHdd a / * *1 with .sufficiently 

may probably stand for ‘ Punyakirt;; ‘ ’ 

to have flourished in the eighth century a'd The who is .supposed 

coins of the K6dGr Treasure Trove casf and weronT Telugu-Ch6Ia 

.tots who wore mihig i„ the Tclogi, district, i„ ,hc ZSh'Z'Zrv an’ 

In Septoinber 19S7whT,Z^Zt'“^“''^. 

vmageofKavaliyadavalIi,Atmakiir taIak,MoreSri.t''Z *•" 

of metal, and on close examination discovered some / ■ ^ T''*'*’* *** glitter 

sixteen in number, four big and twelve small ones T They are 

and are of some interest, and a closer study of th, unknown variety 

to the history of Numismatics. ^ ^ ***'^“‘ “ v«J'«able information 

By size, shape and ■wei<yht i i 

themselves under diaerent heads. ' ' »« tlieni they group 

Class J. These consist of three big gold coins ,xi- i 

only varying from -78 to -82 of an inch Ld a^nf it diameter, 

metal is 16 carats fine. They are round shane 1 ^ each. The 

type. They are cup-shaped and bear ^ri^rnlTl ^'7 Padmatanka 

minent of which is the symbol ‘ gri ’ in old Ta? surface, the most pro- 

periphery at the ends of the horizontal diameter 
fonndinolclTelugu .script a legend ! ‘ £^.1 

^ 0 . 1 , Yaeamu ’ in coin No. 2, and ‘ ,Samu ’ • ^ » f)ortion of ‘ ma * in coin 

-- : tNos. 5 , 0 & 7 of the Plate.] 


I.P.344. o‘fcod in Mais;Wu"plat;:o 
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October, 1927 1 

Puttin^tlicseth.'oot..gcth(>r. wc get a fairly intelligible and complete legend [‘ Ra]yasamu ’ 
Arle bottom of the vertical diameter is found a symbol which may be taken to represent 
I mown. Besides, there are a few indistinct impressions in the interspaces which peihaps 

Le intended to rqiresent lions. The reverse is blank. 

The term ‘ Rayasamu ’ ordinarily indicates clerkship. Of course the legeiic. 
be siinnosed to mean only clerkship. So it should have a more appropriate meaning. \\e 
find that under the Vijayanagar rulers some viceroys had the title of Rayasam. After 

riCl RavasainS Avyappa was a governor at Konclavidu in Saka 1453 Though a 1 tnese 
1490. Rayasam H Kondanmrusayva was the most powerful of them, 

vioci-oys »Joye<l U't ‘ ies’sed h M.htollj.. He.» ptotei the Vij.yimagitre colons 

BO powerful that hb was even Kri<»hna Rgva R&vft’s famous campaign 

on the Simhadri and &““ “ aLxed their tertLj. 

in the north. HeU conquered ^ neme he nrade 

He wan so i)0\verful anu enjoye b . only the legend ‘ Rayasamu ’ is to 

several grants for the spiritual bene that these coins were issued by this powerful 

be our hate to assign these coins to an earlier dates. 

Viceroy. But on pala 50 j,r p ° ^ . .t,. extant Viiayanagar types and are 

Again the shape 

more like those issued by and Nellore Further these coins bear a mark 

ruled in part, ol the districts ot OudiHiah u,.KMarTre.s«re Trove 

which is exactly the Vf® western Chalukya king .Tagadakamalla. This mark was 

Caseit, which are ascribe ■ but on cloW and more careful examination it seems to 

then thought to „„ „a,ent knowledge goes there is no w^fem Chi- 

me to represent a ciown. b - of or had the name, Rayasamu. 

lakyanki«gorTeluguCl^.a clud^^^^^^^^ or records which may be 

dis -ribe these coins either to the miukya kings or to 
"""'-AmSlvaH uf the 

several Telugu chiefs “f of Rudramha and Pratopa Rudra l)6va. 

tiya throne in the Ambadeva assumed the title of Rayasahasramalla 

After the overthrow ot bnpati G . p . ipgend ‘ R&yasamu ’ was a contraction of 

It would be too far fetched to 

Ravasahasramalla [‘ Raya ^ ^Pere have been such contractions iii the 

malla], and we know of no instances in which 

ease of legends. ascribe these coins to about the same 

Upon palmographical grounds flourished In shape, size, weight and m the 

period^ ?bn. »“;\,tCruob r-t esfbe^^^^ 

quality of the metal used these r^T^TTVoTsT pp. 255-250. 

8 Mou/dea-ei^ iVto'*y., bk. xVni. p. 104. Madras Presidency, vol. I, pp. ^-S. 

U mZl Im Jptiom, PP^ J J’Xw is whether Vijayanagar viceroys 

«ml».l .ytoblo. el » 11 “ 

13 Madras a 0. No. 1108 fHoms ^ ^ 70,77. 

11 MnAraa Emamvhy Report lot I9l , W- 
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rTntTrou iT identified as a Kakatiya coin which uas cur.vai s„»-.c iuenty or 
before the period of Atubadeva Maharaja. Hence it nun- i.r- ,u,.ssihletohold 
2tLse«oiM b, wlo imcl for lu. ,.,odol U,.- O.r .rr „1 U,l. 

Vfeter.ChSlukS««»f K.Iyi»i.or it m.y bo that tho* lr-gt.,a. rvero a .rroirl l,u„. „„,,K.*.rl 

on the western Ch-alukvau coins that exi.steii before, , , 

These are some of the possible theorie.s wliicl. uiuy be m vanenl ns to tin- du e and 
origin of these coins. But nothing definite can be said about them until li.-.di ,ind niuie 

assuring evidence is obtained. 

ria.^s 11 There is but one gold coin in thi.s class, [No. S ol the I late. j It is 
almost round and has a diametor of -81 of an inch and weighs of, '2.5 m-ai.is. The metal 
is 16 carats fine. The symbol Sri is found on either end .,1 the hon/.ontal iluunetcr. 

At the top of the verticardiametcr there is a legend p kalti ’ and at the botbmi, ’ Uana 
in old Telngu script. The interspaces are filled by figures ol what, may either be a hon or 
tiger, with open mouth, raised paw and twisted tail, all these very eriidel y ri-presented by 

dots and lines. The other side is blank. ^ 

There was a dynastv of K&katiya kings very powerful in the twelfth century, (..ana- 

natiwasthegreatestofthekingsofthisdynasty. Wemread frnn. f.laimpi-Avarani nisci-ipf um^ 

Lt he conquered the entire country of Velanandu. which extended from the hordens 
of the Guntur district to the modern Ellore. After subjugating the north he tnnicd tothe 
south and extended'* his empire far into tiie interior of the Tamil country, I hm isevidenced 
bv thefactw that one of his Viceroys, Samanta Bhuja at Kanchi, RTunted the village of 
lilattar to fikamranfitha temple at Kanchi for the spiritual meril of his ma.stcr. .IT'orn 
the MStupalli inscription's it appears that he extended ins eon(iue.>t.s as lar as 
coast Inscriptions of this king arc found in the Podili and Harm taluks ol the Nellore 
district and Ongole taluk of the Guntur District, Inseriptions of I'ratapa Kudra Deva, 
anotherofthe Kakatiya king.s, are found in jilenty in thi! taluks ol Almakur. Karulukur 
ancHS[ellore,all whicli abvmdaiitly prove that the Kakatiya lairpitH* aliiiost the 

whole of the mddern Ncllore district. Therefore the village of Khvaliyadavalli in which 
this coin was discovered was presumably within the Killmtiya kingdmii. 

It seemstobe clear therefore that the ‘[kajti ’ of our legend is a eontraelion of Kiikati 
and represents Ktotiya, and ‘ Gana,’ Gapapati, the. mo.st [.owerful of the Kf.kufiya kings. 
ThenameKakatiya is derived from ‘ Kfikati, ’ the name of the godd.-ss, whom they wor- 
shipped This coin ought to he identified as the coin issued by (bii.iapati ot the Kakatiya 

dynasty, and between the years of lift'd and 1260 A.D., us from inscriplion.s ISl, i'dfi. 216, 

220, 194 and 196 of 1905 noted in the Madras report on Kpigraphy we infer llmi (lanupati 

reigned during that period . . , 

Sir Walter Elliot in his History of South Indian coins .says llmt in many uf the scabs 
of the grants and some coins of the Kakatiya dynasty he found a bull eoiielmnt between 
two candelabra with an umbrella above and a chowric on eucii sidi*. Unfortunay-ly he 

does not mention the names of the kings whose seals ami coins he bad examined. We have 

uot come across any coins of the Kakatiya dynasty answering to his ilescription. In the 
seals of grants of Ganapati we do not find any bull, camlelubra or umbrella. Instead, in 
the seal attached to the grant'® of the village of Kolavennn by Ganapati nelinda boar with 
the sun and moon. In the copper-plato grant of the time of (luuupali noticed in jiage 122 
of the Annual Report on Epigraphy (Madras) for 1917, tlu-re is a si-al whicli bears the 
emblems of a hoar and a cow. Ver^elS in the Ekfimranatlm inscription slates that the mvdm 

16 Bpigmphia Indka, vol. Ill, p, 82 . 16 Mad.'Epi. Bep. for ISJIC, p. 100. 

17 In<i. An*., vol. 21, p. 197. H Mad. Bpi. Rep. iov Uilo, p. HIT. 

IS CatalogueoJ Oopper-filategrantainiheMadras Museum, p.t&. 
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(seal) of Ganapafci was a boar. 20 The mvdra^-'- (seal) of Pratapa Eudra Deva was a boar. 
On the east faee of the pillar on which the Anumakonda inscription®^ of Prdla, giandfathei 
of Gananati, is engraved we find a Jaina figure flanked by a cow and a calf on one side and 
a, da2"er and a shield on the other. Thus the mudra of Pr 61a too contains a cow, and we 
nowhere find a bull among the seals of grants or inscriptions of any of these kings. It is 
not therefore easy to understand how Sir Walter Elliot came to make the statement that 

the crnblem of the Kakatiyas was a bull. 

However this may be, in the coin under investigation we find lions m and around the 
centre From the foregoing discu.ssion I have come to the conclusion that Ganapatrs em- 
blem was a boar. We usually find kings using on their coins the same emblems as they use 
for their .seals in their grants, and therefore it is matter for consideration how lions came 
to be on Ganapati’s coins. It is very likely that he accepted coins that were current beiore 

his time, and had his own name 


punched on them to indicate that he recognized 


them 


u- -1 tender The formation of thepimch marks on the coin and thefaetthat a portion of 
“he portion ol the lion, »ho., thot the legentlt ' Uti ■ ,„d Gen. *.re 

ih /’in fklfl r'fvins of. khiss who bad lions for their embloni. 

III. There are twelve gold coins in this class. They are all round with diameters 
virvin" fi'om • 4 to -45 of an inch, weighing all alike 5*75 grams each. T le me a is ^ 
Itn s fine .Ml tbe.se have the legend ‘ Sung ’ in old Tamil script on the obverse side. Just 
;; ow the le.;.!:! there is also a number in the same old Tamil scriiit, which very lilmly d^ 

notes the remial ^ ear in which each was issued. On the reverse there is a bow ^ 
note^ the ic„u > symbols which are indistinct and are incapable of exact 

sitting posture and so e ^ 

.1 aiAnv^ed form. Therefore those coins 

have to be sub-divided into five different classes, as under . 

r 06«em-' Sling.’ [ No. 9 of the Plate.] 

Variety No . ( I ) f , Bow, and indistinct marks, ■' Kanchi.’ 

( Ohoerse — ‘Sung.’ [No. 10 of the Plate.] 

■y \ ^ 31 

" 1 ] Beiierse-Tiger, Bow, some indistinct marks, 

r Obverse-—'' Sung.’ [ No. 11 of the Plate.] 

(3)i' 31. 


‘Ne.’ 


No. 


No. 


i] Eeuerse— Tiger, Bow, some indistinct marks. ‘ NS inverted. 
p6i;erse-‘ Sung.’ [No. 12 of the Plate.] 

i’ JBewrse— Tiger, Bow, some indistinct marks. 

rOftyme— ‘ Sung.’ [No. 13 of thePlate.] 

^ V . 1 i-L amiears there is also some mark winch may 

In llic ca:» of coins in which the mm 1 ■ appears to be some- 

ralpethape mtended to teptesenf seme s,-mhol which 

on all the coins. It Is '’"V J'“’ 

kiniM of a dynasty which had or * ^ pmtioclot king who issued them, 

logcnd • Song ■ was very the plMO from where, or the mint tom 

■rheri^janbeno^^^ i». 

20 iwL AnLj vol. XXi, p. ^-0 . 

22 Mpi. vol. IX, p.'257. 


3 
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which, that coin was issued. Kanchi was the name of the modern Conjcevaram, which for 
many centuries was the seat of a king or viceroy. Hence the legend ‘ Ne ’ must also 
represent the contraction of the name of another place from which also coins w^ere issued. 

From the inscriptions and records we already possess we Iviiow that the tiger was the 
emblem of the Chdla dynasty, the bow the emblem of the Cheriis and the fishes tlie emblem 
of the PUndyas. In the seal attached to the Tiruvalangadu^s platesof RajendraChola Iwe 
find the combination of all the three emblems. During the reign of Rajendra Chola we 
know that all the three kingdoms, Chfira, Chola and Pandya, were brought under one sway. 
It is perfectly reasonable therefore to suppose that the Chfilas have added the einl)lems cd 
the Cheras and the Pandyas, to their own tiger, to proclaim the fact that they had con- 
quered and annexed to their own, the territories of the Cheras and the Fandyas. 

ChS-lukya R&jendra was from a.d. 1061 the ruler of the Eastern Chdiukyaii kingdom 
Vengi which had for its capital Rfijahmundry. He was adopted by Rajendra ChOja as heir 
to his throne. Thus ChMnkya Rajendra, who assumed the title of Kulottunga Chola Dgva 
I, became in a.d. 1070 the virtual ruler of the wdiole of the Chalukya and Chola empires 
extending from Vengi in the north to the extreme south. He held possession of the 
kingdoms of Kerala, Pandya^^ and Kuntala and extended his conquests as far north as 
Kaliriga (modern Ganjam). He had his headquarters at Cangai Konda Chojapuram 
(Trichinopoly district) and continued to rule for at least fifty years. 

Kavaliyadavalli, whence this find was discovered, was once under the sway of Kul6t- 
tunga Chbla I. During his reign he found that his subjects were groaning under heavy 
taxation and in order to give them relief abolished all ' sungain.’ Sungam inTarailindi- 
cates taxes or tolls. His subjects were so much overjoyed by this measure of relief that 
they acclaimed their sovereign as Sungain-tavirtta Kulottunga Chola Deva. From that* 
time forward he wms known by the name of Sungam -tavirtta Kulottunga Choja P®. The 
legend ‘ Sung ’ must be a conti'action of Sungam -tavirtta (who has aboli.shed tolls). It can 
only indicate that these coins were issued by this Sungam -tavirtta Kulottunga Choja, other- 
wise the legend will be absolutely inexplicable. 

I have already said that Kanchi represents Oonjeevaram, the place from which the 
coin was issued; ‘ N§ ’ must indicate Nellore. From inscriptions found in the district of 
Nellore we find there are frequent references made to a coin called ‘ m&dai.’ Mention is 
made of ‘ m&dai ’2« from the interest of which a lamp wms maintained in a temple during the 
35th year of the reign of Kuldttunga I. From another inscription*^ we learn that there 
existed coins called ‘ Nellore mMai, ’ for we find that in the 3rd year of Allam Tirukkdlatti 
GandaG6palaDfiva grants of ‘ Nellore mklai ’ were made to a temple. From the above it 
is clear that at one time or other there was a mint at Nellore. So the legend " NS ’ must 
represent Nellore. 

The numerical figures 27, 31 and 34 are evidently the regnal years of the king Kul6t- 
tunga who issued them, for we know that coins of the Ganga dynasty of Kalinganagara bear 
the impress of the regnal year in which they were issued. 

We can therefore safely conclude that the coins in this class were all issued between 
the years A.D. 1070 and 1120, by Kuldttuuga Ch6{a I and that they were minted, some at 
Kanchi and others at Nellore. These coins have brought to light that the Chola king Kuldt- 
tunga had mints at Kanchi, or Conjeeveram, and Nellore. 

In weight they are very much equal to other South Indian famrm that we know of. 
Only these are a hit larger, but thinner. Probably these were also called famms in those days. 

23 Sou* Indian Inscripfiow, vol. Ill, part III, p. 413, see plate attaobed. 

24 Neiiore InacriptiojM, page 826 £E. 25 inscription No. 377 of 1907, JHod. Epi. Uep. 

26 Nellore InsmjJtiona, page 836. 37 Inscription No. 300 of 1921, JHod. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

Of 


coppbb-plates wanted. 

Can any body tell me where the following copper- 
plates are preserved ‘i 

I Valahhi Plates. 

I have not yet been able to trace anywhere the 
fol owing Valabhi plates which have nev^r been pub- 
, wl Unt have been noted in the following way 

“ V “»r.t S»dU I.— 

mBinhlarana near Baroda, noted by the late 

T> • H M. Dhruva in his book “ Bai'oda dtlegate 
J'tkr 'vjinhJiilmiatioml Congress oj Orienta-^ 
'llstshrU at Stod'kolm and Christiania in 1889.” 
10 ) \ grant of Sani. aiS, referred to in Borhbay 
" CuMlrrr vol. I, pt- 1 (History oj Qujaral),-p. 9.-. 
,,, ; ; ' v^granls of Saui. 322 and 328 referred 

?:/ l y Dr. Buhler in M. Ant., vol. VH p. 73. 
r\ 4 .rrant of Saiit. :5:i2 referred to la Bombay 

'' /3 ■ vol 1 T>t I, P- 92, and mind. .Ant., 

Cazetti'er, vol. i, pi. a. i > thB 

,1 Vir 1) 73- It records the grant of the 

village Mhapadra. “chS 

plates were in the possession ot the Chiet 
of Morvi, 1 personally went to Morvi and made 
enquiries but got no clue of them whatsoever. 
(61 Tgrantof Saih. 376 Margasira Sud.lo referred 
to bv Dr. Klelhorn in his TAst oj Northern Ins- 
criptions. No. 492, as ^ “ from impressions 
gnpoliod by Dr* Bvirgoss. 

The following plates are published but the where- 
abouts of the originals arc not known ; - 
Of Dhruvasena 1— 

Sath. 207 Kukada Ind. Ant., \, p. -04 


ya IV— 

Saib. 372 Bhavnagar, Ind. Ant, vol. V, p. 207 
„ 441 Lunav^d^, P* 

,, 447 Alina, P- 

II. Malv^ Param§-ra Plates. 

Of Vakpati Munja — 

" ' Ind. Anti vol. VI, p. 

„ XIV, p 


51 

160 


Saiii. 1031 Indore, 

„ 1036 Ujjain, 

Of Bhojadeva — 

Sara. 1078 Indore, 

Of HariBchandravarman— 

Sara. 1235 (6) Piplianagar, JABB., vol. \ , p. 

Of Udayavarman— 

Saxti. 1256 Bhopal, Ind. Ant., vol XVI, p. 254 

Of Arjunavarman— 

Sam. 1267 . Piplianagar, JASB., vol. V, p, 

7 1270 Bhopal, JASB., vol. VII, p. 

1272 Bhopal, » P* 

III. Gujarat Chaulukya Plates. 

patana, noticed in TViewer 

Zeit., vol. V, p 
1043 Kadi, Ind. Ant., vol. VI, p. 191 

I ^‘&i”'l086Badhanpur,In<i. Anb.vob VI,p. 193 

„ [10]93 Cutch, .. ” XVIII, p. 10 

' Ind. Ant., 1912, p- 202 

I %JrT2« Kadi, Ind. Ant., vol. XVIII. p. 80 

OfBhima-^^^^ j^d.4nt..vol. 


VI, p. 53 


378 


378 
32 
. 25 


300 


216 Valil 
221 Vavdia dogia, Wiener 

ZeiUdirift, 


iV, p. 104 


YU, 


Oi Guhasena— “ 

Sam. 240 Vain, 

248 7 

Of Bharasena I— 

Satb. 252 dhar, 

„ 269 VaB, 

„ 270 Alina, 

‘Oi Dhruvasena II — 

.Sam- 320 Nogawa, Mp. 

„ 321 „ 

Of Dharasena IV — 

vSain 330 Alina. ,I>td. Ant., 

„ 330 7 

Of Kharagraha n— 

Sa*.. 337 Alina, Ind. Ant., vol. 

Of Sliaditya HI-- , . j 

Sam. 365(?) 7 voi 


Ind. Ant., 


hid. Ant. 


Iml, vol. 


vol. 



VIII, p. 
VIII, p. 

VII, p. 
XV, p. 

VII, p. 
. VII, p. 


73 

335 

76 

96 


Sath. 1263 Kadi, 

1264 Timana 
” 1266 Kadi 

„ 1283 

„ 1287 „ 

„ 1288 „ 

„ 1295 .. 

„ 1296 „ 

“sSSTaff'""" Ind. Anf.,vol.VI, p. 208 
“ l^r^fs^Kadi, Ind. Anf., vol. VI, p. 210 

D.B.Diskalkab. 


V*I, p. 194 
XI, p. 337 
XYIII, p. 112 
VI, p. 199 
VI, p. 

VI, p. 

VI. p. 

VI, p 


201 

203 

206 

207 


MOBVI PLATE. ^ 

■r 1 , +n Mr B E. Gharda’s query, Ind. Ant, voi. 


.PaoOEBDISOS ttlSD TBAMSACTIONS OF THE TBffiU 
SHTArCoHEEHEHoH, MAnnAS. December 22nd 

to 24:th. 1924 ; Madras. Law Trmtmg 

iws’ volume, which aSX 

.and admimstrative details of the 3rd All-India 


BOOK-NOTICES. as well as the papers read 

he t“-etions, a valuable 

before the variou ^ antiquarian 

addition to th _ ^ ^thin the limits of a 
research. I* ^ oaU attention to a few 
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the Conference ; but it may be said without tear 
of remtatioii that Indologists will here, find matter 
to suit various tastes and various linos of research. 

Mr. N. B. Pavjee’s paper, in wliich he maintains 
that the famous Sorna juice was not liquor, is as 
interesting in its way as Mr. U. Raniaknsima 
Kavi’s thesis on the lelat ion of twc^ dramas, Damaka 
and Tmivilcrama, to the pubLish<?d dramas of 
Bhasa. Dr. Dai'iiwalla contributes a critical survey 
of tbo political social and F;(‘ligi<»us condition of 
Iiun in. the time' of Ardeshir Bapak, while the rather 
obscure development of Buddliisiu known as Vctjni- 
yam, associated with the name of king Indrabbuti of 
Orissa, is discussed by IMr. B. Bhattacbarya, who 
incidentally corrects some of tlie identifications of 
places suggested by Waddell. 

The Dravidian language.s and literature ol Sout h- 
ern India from the basis of se\'eral good papers, 
including a lengthy one on “The Aryan atfinitics 
of Dra vidian pronoims ” by R. Swarainatha Aiyar, 
another by J. R. Pantuluon “ Dra vidian Loxico- 
graphy,” and a third on the date of SilappaMMrem 
by .Pandii E. M. Subrahmanya Pillai, who gives 
reasons for dating the burning of Madura in a.d. 
144 and the installation of Kannaki in a.d. 149. 

A good deal might t)e added to Mr. G.V. Acharya''B 
brien’ paper on “ Memorial Stoi*es in the Bombay 
Presidency.” The writer of this review^ discovered 
a eurious stone at Junnar in 1904, which recorded 
an eclipse of the Sun, and managed after some 
trouble to have it removed to the library of the 
B.B.R.A.S. Presumably it is now in the Prince of 
Wales ]\Iiiseiim, together with the Silahara inscribed 
stones from Tirana and Kolaba Districts. Mr. K. 
Chattopadhyaya has a suggestive paper on “ Diony- 
sus in Megasthenes Mr. B. Bhattachraya gives 
good reasons for assuming that a hitherto unidenti- 
fied statuette in the Indian Museum represents 
Mahi^Ti T^rsi ; and a learned essay by Mr, K. V. S. 
Ayyar on “ The Earliest Monuments of the Pandya 
Country and their Inscriptions ” will repay 
perusal. 

Several good papers are included in the Section 
devoted to History, Geography and Chronology, 
and much learning has been expended upon the 
papers concerned with Oriental Philosophy. The 
author of a discourse on electricity and magnetism 
in Ancient India deals mainly with the origin of the 
common Indian superstition that one should never 
sleep with one’s head pointing towards the north. 
I remember calling attention to the fact that the 
stoet-sleepers of Bombay City during the hot 
weather months invariably avoided lying with their 
heads pointing northwards, and was then informed 
by a local wiseacre that it was owing to popular 
fear of the Pole star, and that the general opinion 
was enshrined in the adage ; kibla murif kart^ 
par qutb hargiz mMn, Rao Sahib R. K. Bhonsle 
investigates the subject more fully. Professor 
K. Rangachariar contributed an interesting paper 
on “ Gotra and Pravara ”, and the veteran Iranian 
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scholar. Dr. J. J. Modi, has h ch.uvM-b'ristic article 
showing that tlu^ Huns, wiio iiuiub'd India, wrro 
followers of thoamlont religi(»n <4 Iran. iVofe.^sor 
M. 81,iali is tlu* aullier of a sound aci'ovmt of the 
Nurbakshi s«'el . 

The voluuio lias been arr.u)i;(-d .md prepared rbr 
publication liy th(‘ Scnviarie,.. nf tiu' Gongre^s, 
Professors S. K. .Vix-niinar a.nd i\ B. S. Saslri. wbio 
are justified in regarding wilii sat isfart itai tlu' fjro- 
duet ion of a work which, compact- as it is rd' Icai'idngs, 
is bound to attract tlie ad hMiiion, cd' Orientalists. 

S. M. Edwaudiv^. 

The Lady op the Len t >, by .\imAi)-trn-UMin, 
translated with Introduct iriu and Notes, by 
L. M. Grctmi', Oxford OniitM'.diy Press, i92t>. 

This is an admira-bly print cm! wiirk and t he for- 
mat is worthy of the Oxford ilhislra- 

tions also are o.xtrnordinariiy uond and interesting. 
The book tells tbo story of the %c(‘ll*known U>th 
century Rajput romance of Rupmati and Bass 
Bahadui* of Gujarat', but althou.gh Rufimati is des- 
cribed as “ Queen of Mandu ” on tl'io title page, It 
is pretty e\ddent Hiat she was in reality a dancing- 
girl and never really married to liazid Khan, Lc,, 
Baz Bahadur. 

An immense amounts of laliour has lioon bestow'ed 
by Mr, Criii'iip on tlio liook, and his story of the 
dlscovory of a copy of the 17th century copy of 
Ahmadu’MJmrrs MS., and of tlio j>ict ures connect- 
ed thorewith is in itself a literary i-omaneo of un- 
usual attmetion. He is to be (;ongrat ulated thoreon. 
He describes himself as being no scholar and though 
one may take it that tliis seif -depreciation is ratiiec 
over-strained, in aome of his many useful notes 
there are errors in the spelling of personal names 
and occasionally somewhat- naive remarks as to 
classical allusions. But those are only minor 
blemishes in a work of mutdi research. 

AhmaduT-ITmrt was a Turkoman, noble of Akbar’S'.. 
period and was obviously imbued with the exceed- 
ingly florid Persian style of his time. His prose is 
therefore trying to European readers in places, but 
nevertheless the spirit of it is well reproduced by 
Mr. Crump. Rupmaii, among other things, .lias, 
been credited with niucli popular verso, and Mi\ 
Crump has been at groat pains to unearth some,, o.f 
this and to turn it into English verso, bhe was 'not 
what one would call a groat poetess, but it is o.f 
•value to have what slie is credited with before us 
in a pleasing manner. Altogether Mr, Crump .has 
been sixcce»ful in his efforts to bring home to Euro- 
peans a story and a literary style much apiweciated. 
by all Rajputs. 

'■■■R. C. Temple,' 
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" MAIYILARPU. 

Bv S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAB, M.A., (Hony.) Ph.D. 

PKOPESsoiU^BANivUNEDaiSBTON ofYale, the learned editor oiihePanchalmira, wishedto 
know during his stay in Madras, whether I knew of any place which would correspond to -^he 
Mahiiaropya of the F<mrhiiamim, as he suspected that it might be a p ace in bouth Inc a. 
Haviru- re-mrd to the ililliculty tliat he himself suggested, that the word did not look ciuite as 
Sanrkrit" expression, 1 suggested to him that, as Sanskrit authors were sometimes in the 
InlVit of Siuisf-ritisim? uords of other Indian languages, Mahiiaropya may possibly be a 
imskrt isim‘ from tlm word ‘ Maiyiiarpu wiiich was the old name of Mylapore, and I put to- 
gether the following uoto for his information. Astheremarks may bo of some usetoothem as 
wet ■ to tl e -arn^l urofessor, I am publishing it as a note in the Indian AnU„ bhoiild 

rrimstbilitv :ta ei‘ 

worth imtting foi'ward, 1 shall take occasion to send another similar note then _ 

H’he town or the ward which goes by the name of Mylapore m modern times, is haidly 
in that form in Tamil literature. The form usuaUy found there is Mayilm with 

le. tiict -w ^ ^ •> t ^ ^ ‘Hid Dridixes oi a more or les£i complimentary cliaracter 

various I'iircombinationiitvdiich'it usuaUy occurs isMallai and Maijikd^^ in 

according to i)(,.,.<s • _ .(.indiiicr to*' what we now know as Mahabalipurani 

the, Tioriod of I'allava ascendency, Ma llai standing o what n^^ form 

and MayUai similarly standing tor Mylapoio as c ^ 1 

„f tta Bui. U.i» Mauilei «*«» •« »■» P““ tto fuel, 

taken the form of lUi/ilarpit ’t tanging from the 

that the ordinary form is Maydat, . ■ _ ^ ^ ^ p-pi-iVas in the ninth century, down to almost 

seventh year of Kampavarman, 

the end of the eleventh century . . m ^ ^ ijaniil, Banajigas in Kanarese, Balija 

mercantile guilds or eo.nmun^ calM tSm A community of 500 

in Telugu, corrcHpoiuling exactly to , intrtnn aoreement of a mercantile and hscal 

referred to as connected with Mylapoio, eu eict ^ ^ reject of the town.^ Some of these 

character, along with matters of loca Madras where the donor is described 

inscriptions hebug ‘'bcloii»in« to the porBonkiriy smaller unit of its own 

an coming fr<«n May. V,m. ^ 

name, and the l.irgcr division of the ccun d ■ » = ^ inseriptional anthority 

is referred to us the tliui, little town to the ninth century, of 

for the name May. I.jliii "“';|“he eleientli century, and one or two othem in oharae. 

Rftiaraja datable m the early years oi wio ^ 

ters generally referred to the eleventh cen <ui.y. ^ p ‘ g,rpu,’ an abstract noun 

Mayimrpu in Tamil falls mto majestic strut of the 

or noun of action, from al tomov , . ^ feature peculiar to the peacock dancing 

peacock. In literature, it is ordinardy deserib 

in this fashion, as it is a peculiar tea ureo meaning to speak or produce sound. Inthe 

the two verbs, dh, moaning to move, and ^ ^ Triplicane in the work Tirumangai 

PrabardMm of the Vai.shnavas, in the «ecti«n relat ^ feature of Mylapore in 

Alvar,^ the dancing of ‘1- 

""T^^umauffh Alvar’ri "^V^yil^puri in some MSS. and this is only a variant of 

for Mayilai. Ver.so (19, 73 75 8^ 88 for MaOai. 

Mayilai. Vorsoa 1, 9, 25. 8 b 40, 4b, o , ^ 

2 No. 256 o£ 1912 uml section 25 of tho 7th year of Kampavarman. 

8 No, 261 of 1910, ISlh year of Bajaraja I, No. 180 01 

4 P&riyartirww]i, 11.8,7. _ 

^!rwQu>sw(!£ta 

^iiSOsi)/r® /S«5r(5>6t. 
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describing the sbrine of Triplicane. That is so far indirect. Kut in the Tevdmm of Appar 
referable to the previous century, in the middle of the seventh century iit tl.e, latest, there are 
two clear referencesS .j^here the place is referred to as Mnuthiitpil. 'I'ln; last pari iclc in the 
compound il is a case affix of the locative in Tamil. Tl.crolo.v in dm nominative it would 
stand Mayildppu. The second part of the word dppu rs a, perniis.sabh^ variant of the lamil 
arpu, so that Mayildppu in the Tevdram is the exact equivalent ot the classical 1 amil form 
Mayildrpu. So from the seventh century to the eleventh or the twelfth, we liavai roferonces 

in one way or another to the form of the name MuyiUifpu- 

We may find justification for this interpretation of t he name in the tact that these names 
are found as.sociated with the names of the local deities usually. In the ease of Mylaporc 
there is a Vishim shrine and there is a bfiva slirinc, both of tlicm naf ive to tlie town,^ and taken 
to have come into existence along ■with the town it.sclf. While the gt)d<k-ss ol the Hiva shrine 
is Karpakdmbal, the goddess of the Vishnu shrine is .Mayuravalli. 1 lu^ latter parl.ielc in tlie 
two words being merely honorific, we see that it is tlie Vislu.ui goddess that, has the name 
Maydra, the Sanskrit equivalont to the Tamil ' 'imyil '■ l.'robahly she was n>garded as the 
guardian deity of the town, and thus partook of the name of the locality, 'riicrc is Jiistdica 
tion for this that in thedecads devoted to die Siva slirinc in .Mylapore in theSaivacollcctaou, 
the nvdmm, the temple of Siva, Kaprdichcliaram (Kaiuilisvaraiii) is dcsiTihcd as being 
in a part of Mayilai, meaning thereby that while remaining in .Mylaporc, st ill it did not consti- 
tute the whole of Mayildrpm proper, which woidd go to show t liat t,he guardian deit,y of the 
townlet proper must liave bci a the Vislinii godde.ss, and thus t he Vishnu shrine marks the core 
of the town Imo’wn as Mayilurpu- 

The occurrence of the peacock feature in the St. 'I'liomas' li'gcnds associated witli Myla- 
pore only confirms, or is entirely in keeping with, tlu'origiii ot the. iiaiiu' as explained above. 
It looks likely that the name had been given to the plaei* because of t he large luunber of 
peacocks found in the place and the noise tliey were accustomed to make. In fact'., very 
many of the names of localities in ]Vl.adra.s, the names oi llu' various wards ol the t.owii, take 
their origin from features of a physical character lilie this. 'I’o give hut. one^ insta,nc(', 
Chepauk is from Tamil sa;)«/i/»TO, meaning tlie sliorc-hamlct when.' fish of the variety 
abounded. Vepery,’ Purasavakkam,'< etc., would be otlicr instances. 

I shall not make any attempt to establish any connection between Ma.\'ilarpii as sueli 
and Mahiia,r6pya of the PffiWcfiokmtTO as such. I am enneerned only to show that Mayil- 
drpu ■was the recognised old name of what now goes by the uameMylapori', vvliieh after all is 
different from it only to the extent of a comparatively slight metathesis, a change commonly 
found in many other well-known names, from which, by Kanskritization, Mahilaropya is 
possible of derivation. _ _ 

5 Appar, Koilpahka-tifuttdndakamy I: 

LDlil(^eO lDITL^<a^^ 

wuSle^fruiS U)0S 

Tiru-Vtratidmmf KdpputUrultdndakam, 12 : 

QjsfTiEd Qj&rtjiQu00 wn-iosfl0uQpih 
wuSI&OfruLS^ wetsfffli^ir LDmosflQuj'ig^Lh, 

6 See stama 4- in fombandar’s PimbdvaiUimppadikmn, wlioro Kapalichcharam (Kapillwfarari'i) formed 
a ward of Maiyilai : — 

s^iT^^Qojei) Qje\)GOiriT&0 
QsrrppimQstr^ 

7 V6ppu+^ri s= margosa tank. 

8 PiKasa+pIkkam = P^varaSu or ParaSu+pakkam; Sea^shore hamlet of the Indian * fig witla flowers’, 
or even Purasu {Butea Jrondo&a ) . The former tree is a feature of the locality, the latter is not* 
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Novembbb, 19271 JEAK DE THEVENOT’S ACCOtJNT OP SURAT 

TH^eVENOT’S ACCOUNT OF SUEAT. 

By H. G. KAWLINSON, M.A. 

Tr.K BE Th^vknot was born and educated at Paris. His uncle Melcbisedech was the 

G nr'S a ieHown collection of Voyages, and this may have inspired the ^^phew with a 
author of . . - ^ ^ 29, and visited England, Holland, 

d«u. to explore ^ c^nttoptlnople. tthe^e he explored the L.J.nt 

Germany »"■* ““’y- pilerimage to Jermelem. viaited Pal«*m., .nd re. 

“'S :,«td5’ “-ntooe. trith piretes. In 1663 be once more 

tmnwl hom^ p.„t \,id this time devoted his ettontion to Iraq and Persia. Landing at Sidon 

sailed foi the bast., «xna Rnwlad Near Kimianshali, he met the 

he travelled ttrrough shipfrom Basra to Surat in the Hopewell, 

celebrated Tavernier. n - ^ loumey from Surat to Masulipatam via Golconda, 

reaching Surat nr January, ^ ■ r • ' ^ accident with a pistol, near Tabriz, Novem- 

he set out for home, hut died rom “ h, ’ left a lively account 

her 2Stli, HiCn. x\ti exoellent ouciit<i. . ^ ^ history know all too little his 

of what he sa,w a vctv rtre hook the best-known edition being the handy little 

yo?/af/<',s am hides Ommialc^, a - y ' vnln’mcs l‘>mo 1727. It has only once been ren- 

thiiH edition printed at 

dered into English, a very hackwork. It is a pity that, while 

curable, and in iuiy (arse, a sad other foreigners have been duly ren- 

lh(> travels of IkTuim, '.raveruicr, Chardnv, Maiu^^^m It 

dered into English, Tlidvcnot account of the city of 

for this reason that 1 put Ixdrr^ visitatL of the Mlratbas. The narrative is fnU of 

Surat, as he saw it tlu‘. yc ai a ^ OvincTton and Fryer, both of whom evidently made 

interest, particularly as a commentary ^ « Sivaji,— “ a little, swarthy man, with 

,.C of it. of Father Ambrose, the famo^ 

sharp, fieiy eyes. " J ; xt Mu^hals was almost magnetic, and whose samth 

Capuchin monk, whose mfluence o\ . ^ the pillage, (because “ these padres are all 

ness caused Sivaji to spare ‘ Lambert, the "picturesque French Corsair ; of 

good men,” as Bernier tells us) ; of Hu« drinking cup ; and of officialdom at Surat 

the tomb of the jovial Dutchman, ^ Tavernier’s account of Sivaji, and especiaUy 

and the corruption of the local a contemporary document. Altogether, 

of the first sack of Sunte m ^y neglected and will amply repay further study. 

Thevcnot is a travcuci ivnu m .. 

Thevknot’s Tbavbls. 

CHAPTEE VII. 

n . T nn the Tanti river, and its latitude is 21 degrees and some 
The city of Surat is situated ® ^^^^^ken waUs, and even these were nearly all m 

minutes. When 1 arrived there, i i ^ and a half thick [a 

; but tlmy ™ l-Bimimg to “ “ » i helgbt eitber. imd y.t rt ™ 

mi,. = 6- 3W,) tot) : thoy “ 1 os possible, owi»g to tbo momslop wb.cb b^ 

their inteitio.. t» fortoiy «» ’’'“'“J '’‘^“^^ot im I shell spesi htesltep; hoTO *e 
been made some time ppev.onsly ,’’1' * t rf hi, „»11, ; be built them so close to to 

englneerm,aea»toua^e“*^ „„ae artmery, and tot 

fortress that people in the o y harassed by musketry. 

those defending the castle could J ^ previously ; for they now exclude 

These now walls make the city much 

a considerable number of ^ d compensation. Surat is a medium-sized plac?, 

which several interested persons claim good P 
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number of inbabitants, because they vary according to the 

: thereisalwaysalargepopulationallthe year round; 

the time when vessels can arrive in and depart from India without dangc . <! u mg the mouth o 
November. December, January, February and March, and ewn lu April, tlie city is so fu l of 

peopUhaMtisadifficult task tofind comfortable, iuartcrs,a^^^^^^^ 

The city is inhabited by Indians, Persians, Arabs, Turks, Freucl.nuMi, Armcmians and 
other ChristLs : however, its ordinary population is divided into t iree - 

indeed, include either the French or the other Christians, b.eause Umy a,,- so l,.u .1 mimbei 
in comparison with those professing other religions. The.se thria. masses ol 
the Moors. Gentilesi and Par.sees. The term Moors is applied o. all the i\luli. rii a 1, m, 
Mughals, Persians, Arabs or Turks in India, though they are not muhirm as leu.uds 1 ic n, 
some being Sunnis and the rest Shiahs ; I have dmilt with this d.st.iu, ion in iiiy , , . 

The second class of inhabitants is the Gentiles,! those who worsiiip .do s, ami the 

" "vlio are also laiown aw 


again are of different kinds. 


Tlie third class cunsisls of tln^ .Parst‘«‘, 


Games or Ateshperest^ fire-worshippers. Tiu-.se proh-ss the religion ol he ai.cmt , su ns 
and they took refuge in India when Caholi Omar subjugate, I tlu’ kmudoin oi 1 ers.a to th(„ 
Muhammadan power. There are some extrenudy rich p,'ople m .N.rat , aud a Lama muiu, 
Vargivora, who is a friend of mine, is supixised hi be worth eight in.lhons at ea.<^ li e 
Engiisli and the Dutch have their houses theris wiii.ch ar*e know^n as oi ata o a ch . UmO 
houses are very fine indeed, and the English, have estal) the iiead(,uarters ol their trade 
there, There are quite one hundred (.latliolic liousew in Sniat, 

The castle of Sui-at has been hirilt on the rivc-r bank, at ll.e soiHhern exti'emity oi the 
city, to prevent the entry of anyone who might wish to attack il i>y cmiiig up the lapti. 
Tliis fortress is of reasonable size ; it is square, and is fianked ou «mh coni, a- hy a stout tower. 
Its moats are filled with sea water on three si,b.s, and it is uatcred by the river on 1 le 
fourth side, i.e., to the west. Several cannon may be seen at Itie cmlirasums : thi.sis where 
they keep the king’s revenues which are collected from the pun.iKd. ^ ^ ^ 

sent to him unless an especial order is given : the entrance is 0.1 flic w,‘st s.,1,- hy a line gale 
which is in the bazaar or maidan ; the office of the head of the (’usloms is near hy. an,l this 
castle has a special governor of its own, just as the city has its o\\ n gr>v( i nor . 

The houses in this city, which have co.st a considerable amount to construct, are thit, 
as in Persia, and tolerably well built ; but they are expensiv,*, bis-ause there is no stoim in the 
district ; as they are compelled to use bricks andlime, they also rwiiiir,' much timber, ami this has 

to be brought from Daman hy sea, because the local wood, which IS at some distoiice, i.s Hr more 

expensive owing to the item of transport hy land. Bricks and lime, too, ain exiicu.sive ; and 
even a middling house cannot be constructed without using bricks to tlie value ot liv,., or si.x 
hundred francs, and more than double the value of lime. The houses arc covemd with t ilcs ,s,mu- 

circularinshape.andhaHafingerthick, hutbadly baked ; consccpmutlythcy are still gr,.ywh,m 

iise d and they last no time -.for this reason the tilers lay them m double rows, in .sueli a wixy 
thattheonetilekeepstheothernp. Canes Imowm as bamlmos, which aresplit into two, scrvca.s 

laths to which the tiles areattached, and theframe-workwhiohsupportstill this, is made merely 

of pieces of wood, round in shape ; dwellings of tins kind arc for the rich ; but those which are 
inhabited by the lower classes, are constructed of canes, and covered by [lalm branches. 

By the way, in India it is better to build during the rains than in fine weather ; for the 
heat is so great, and the sun so fierce, when the sky is bright, that everything dries up before 
it has a chance to he joined firmly together, and buildings crack in a moment ; whereas the rain 
tempers the heat, and as it prevents the s un from scorching, the masonry has time to dry . 

1 I.e., Hiadua, as opposed to Moors, Muhamiaadans. , 

8 Qaur. Gaber or Guobra, a Fire-wotsMpper (Ajisfe, Fire). They landed on the coast of Gujarat, 0 . 720 a.o, 
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rains the workmen can spread oil-cloths over the masonry, but m the dp seasons 
fs no rcredy : all that one can do, is to soak cloths and to cover over the work piece hy 
^ Z «.»„ » it it do... ; but Ibe oloths dry to quickly ttot there is ..o S'*”* 

The stroete of Surat ate wide and level, hut they are not paved at all , and lhou„ 
nf the citv is lar^e, there is not a single public edifice. 

The Olnistiiuis and Muhammadans of Surat usuaUy eat the mep of the cow, _y - 
cauit tl!:: diet, lot it it bettor than that e. 

used for ploughing the earth and transporting all the load. • ^3 are 

tolerably good ; hut. hesidos this, hens, chickens, ^^^YfoTlatinv • it iJ the" best oil 

,ril, buttheh 

ripen : howex-er, t.lu‘ ^ drink it without adding sugar. These 

"Xh .ur. wh tn ar^^ large and fine in appearance, and are brought to Smut ^om a smaU 

grape.s, \vhicha.ii \\itu< ,.ut. ut o _ t p.,1o„v ,.,+ 4 « four davs iomney from burat. 

town called Naapura.-i better thaVthe wine. That which is usually drmrk 

The local country rKjUor IS .scarcely , . ' • <■ r,;+li the hark of the Babul tree to 

is ma<lo fi’om jegri”’ or hia.cksu.gar, toc'ether^'^Toddy* liquor is also prepared, and 

give it some strcngtlh ioul then Ixith are distilled ^ A 

this is distilliHl; ' ^TirvSgar which is used is also made from jagre and 
rtV^SoniriicoIiurprin grapes, when they have any ; but to improve it, toc cy is 

Itui with it, luul it is then left in the sun for several days. 

Thevenot’s Tbavels. 

CHAPTEB. X. 

Th, Omclals 1« 

..... in S..i i.t “.‘“trjtom peopl hove mson.-Be in o.se of disputes, 

nnd a hidi esta,blishe(l lor legal the French call Secreta,ry 

The (Jrcat-Mogul also mamtains . p _ provincial intendants. He is called Vaka- 

oE Stale, ami whos.i of everything which takes place in the 

Nevi.s,« i.r., he who writer I pops one of thc.se officials in each government, 

^ ^d .b. o».i,d t, not ..opeudont «„ .ny 

in the State i-.ve.cpt on His ^ ,,d,o are in no wise dependent on each 

There are two (governors or Nabad n , , of the 

other, ami who an- responsibffi for dTnot in any way infringe upon each other’s rights 

castle, and the other .>f the city; and they d not m any^ J ,om 

or duties. Tlie governor of the payment of a debt, he must either show a 

HDeedil V * it anotlier man lo J <.-1-1. . if it is a Cliristian, he .swears on 

;‘»t »P»ducotw.. witue.^u. 0 , eto ^ cbe oatb 

thcBible ; if it is aMushm.he swears ® opthecow, and saying that he is wi lmg to 

of the Hindu merely comsists of ^ ^ot true ; but most of them would rather lose 

eat the flesh of this animal, if what ^ ^ ^^onsidered as inf amous among the idolaters. 

their case than swear, becauseam^iwho^^^ 


4 The country above the Ghauts. 

3 Navapur. 6 The juice o£ the palm. 

6 JfSfffi, molasses. ffis decrees are executed by the Kam. 

7 Aa expounder of the Law - - - - ' 

8 FS^‘W» noofs. news-writer or Intel Igea 


exeeuiieu wy 

9 Navdb, a Viceroy’s delegate, 
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When one goes to see the Governor for the first time, one iilaces before liitn on arrival 
five, six or ten rupees, each one according to his rank ; and liu* same tiling is done in India 
with all those to whom one wishes to show great respcet. This (Jovernor does not, interfere 
at allwith criminal matters, which arc dealt with by an ollieial named < 'otou;d,>i> 'I’liis judge cor- 
responds to what is known as the Souliachy in Turkey and the Deroga’* in I’ersia. He has the 
delinguentspunishedinhispreseneecithcr liy lashes of tlie whip or by blows with a stick, and 
the punishment is often carried out at his hous(>, and sometimes in tlie street at th(‘ very spot 
where the offence was committed. When he passes through Hie city be is on Ina'sebaek, accom- 
panied by several archers on foot, some of whom are armed with stieks and large whips, and 
the others with lances, swords, shields and iron inaees looking like large pestles, but all of t licmi 
wear a dagger at their side. Nevertheless, neitli(*r tlieCivil .bulge nor (luH 'riminal .liiclge can 
condemn a person to death ; the king has re, served the I’igld of t hr deaf b semenee foi’ hiiii.sclf ; 
for this reason, when anyone deserves death, a messenger is sent to nlilaiii the king’s sanc- 
tion, and they never fail to cxcovite the king'.s orders as soiai as t he messenger has returned. 

The Cotoual is obliged to go about the city during tlm iiigiit. (o prevent any disordisr. 
He stations guards at various places : if he linds anyone in the street, lie has him put into, gaol, 
and will .seldom let him out of prison without tirst having him beaten or whipped. Two 
of the men who accompany him beat two little drums at nine o'clock, whilst aiiotber man 
sounds two or three times a long copper trumpet whieli i have (leserilii’d in my I’ersiiui 
Travels. The archers then call out at tlu' top of their voices : ( 'afn nhu' ^ /.e., lake 

care ; and those who are in the neiglihouring streets respond wit li a similar cry, to sliow that 
they are not asleep. After tliat, they continue on their way always re|ieating the cry until 
they have finished their ordinary round. TliLs round is made three limes during the night, 
namely at nine o’clock, midnight and at three o'eloek in the morning. 

This Cotoual has to be responsible for all tlie tliefls committed in t he city, but, as all those 
convicted for this offence are very clever, they always lind a way of m'adiiig payment. 
During my stay in Surat, an Ai'meuian mercliaid iianual Cogea .Minias was robbed of 2,400 
sequins : as two of his slaves had disappeared at the time of the lobbery, tlnw' were naturally 
accused of it. All possible measure.s were talicu to olitaiii informa, lion about (heni, but as 
no news could be gleaned either of the slaves or of the money, it was rumoured that these 
slaves had committed the theft, that they liad taken refuge with some .Muslim wlio was in 
collusion with them, and who, in order to take ail the money for him.self. had killed nnd burksl 
them, such an event having previously taken place in Surat. 

However, the Governor told the Cotoual that this money must be paid at, the earliest 
possible moment, because, if the king were informed of the matter, all the blame would 
fall on them, and worse things might happen to them than having to ndiuid to Cogea. Minias 
the amount which had been stolen from him, and that therefore tliis Arimmian must be called 
up, and be asked to state truly what had been taken from him. ’I'lie Cotoual raised no objec- 
tion to this, but at the same time he also asked permission to imiirison the Armenian and to 
question him and his servants, so as to discover by means tif the torture whether this money 
had really and truly been stolen from him, and at the same time to find out whether he hail 
not perhaps been robbed by one of his valets. The Governor gave his sanction to this request, 
but no sooner had the Armenian heard the news than ho coa.s(‘(l iietitiouiug the (.’oteual, and 
he preferred to lose all rather than endure to torments which M'erc being prepared foi- him. 
This is the usual procedure of the Cotoual. 

’When anyone has been robbed, this official seizes ail the people of the house where the 
robbery has taken place, young and old alike, and has them heaten mercilessly. They stretch 

U KoM, Police-Magistrate, Ghief of PoUce, “ WroffW, 

U Khahe^ddr^ 
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oriT^tornachs, and four men hold the victim by the arms and feet, and two 

them ^ ,,htp ^ade of a stout, round plait of leather ; wxth this they 

! it one X; the other! after the fashion of marshals, until he has received two 
strike the p.i. ^ bleedin^^ If this person does not confess to the theft, they 

i and Zy ev» «o„ttoe this for some days, antil 

Imgin o ^ ‘‘i " Of URtil the stolen goods have been recovered, and the t^ia^e 

to “ l” ;« is that tl to-oal does not send anyone to impact either his honso or ins clothes, 

i’ll ■ifler iivo or siv days he confesses nothing, they let him off. 

” . , tod .,li, a Pinvost Wn as the lfonrsdar«, echo is obliged to keep the 

i , d sito. and who is rosixmsiblo lor all robberies e.mmittod tbere ; bnt 
coautrysuh! lu.i,. ami stcui ■ ^ i mtoual When they want to arrest a person, 

1 do not know whotbei be /bar. ” in Normandy i mnl 

t, torinii one oan L thole with a lair amount of freedom. 

'!’l 1 liV liNO'r’tt 'rEAVEJjS. 

CHAPTER XL 

Foul play against the French Company at Surat. , . , 

„h,.,. 1 arrive.! in indan 

‘7rte;:ri:Lii:;.,:c^^^ 

had been told hii.i abi.ut Hu- 

to 11, o artitiw- ol 1 lu‘u- .-m-mH->. _ J.chins. who had been informed of the mattei, 

vvlK-n Kathm Ambrose-, Hu- .Supenom 1 tl Ct^ Company, who 

vve-ni to him lo muh-ocvc- Imu. audio of his uprightness ; and 

for H'.is reason hedid not repel ‘'im • 'm ^ .Y ■ J . were not pirates, 

without dissimulation, ami H) toll him wic ^ Frenchmen had already assured him.i 

as was rumoured throughout the land, and - ,, tt was known 

'Phis thouglH took hold ^^g^els to India for trading purposes ; and this 

sininlr Iviis eiisily '»»7, * ^ 

hiul seme ifrenehniei, .„. I.« »e»il. Py Monsieur de Venddme, the Admn.l 

two years before with the Imciich Hag, ^ ^Lat shocked people more, was 

If ,4„ee at that time, and had U c„ ^ v^- B«t ^ 

th(‘. history of the boat carrying the luggage oi ^ latitude, at the entrance of 

li SocoL Island, situated at out of reach of the atkaoks of 

the Red Hea. This queen, who a Dutch boat -, hut having contented 

high authority, implytog an ° ^ ^ to resist, like the Norman-Ereneh app^l 

for the redress of a grievance, which it is ^ Ciminel Islands till quite recently. ^ 

«ier« A man Me, mon Prince, which was efi onastery in 1664, saying « The 1 raukish 

U Bernier (p.l87)sayBthat Siyaji sp^d the Capuchu 

Padrys are good men and shall not emo ■ 
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knocked iiio boiii !:^ucii vioieuce tliat tlie Captain was c:cnnpi^lk>d in k‘l. her run aground: 
as tlie pirate could not easily gain access to the vessel on tlie. s|)ot. w slu' \va,s lying, lie. did 
not lose courage, bnl uuliudpatieutly tosee ol’ the running o.gi’ouiul :h(^ did not rait 

ill vain, for, as the Indians had iieen short of w^ater for a long tinnu andeould nof; find any at 
the place where they were in. great suffering, tliey resolved, in ordiu* to (heir live.,u after 
having liidden in the sea all tlie gold, silver and jewels tlu^y liad witli them, fo rnsort (o the 
pirate liiinself, Iiopiiig that he might be satisfied with, wliat remained in ihe vessel. 

When Hugo had come up with tliein, Iuj w'as eleven' (UH>ugh lo lind oul, lhai.. .sonietiiing 
liad been sunk into the sea ; and a false bi*otht‘r told liini only tins carjKmii'r and Ids son knew 
the whereabouts of the queen's wealtli (for she liad brought a. lieai) of moiu'y, jmvc^ls a-nd 
inaterials as presents for M'eecas Ahulina, the (irea-t Slieikh, and ndirr places, aiid, she {h:sircd 
to do it haaidsonic^^ Finally, after having tliorouglily torlured na‘(^aplaiiq 1 la: (‘a.rpiaiier, 
and th,e carpenter’s son, wliom lie thnaiteiied to kill in fiis fa t her', s piv-enciv Hugo made 
them bring out all that iiad been sunk in the .se;i, and sei/.ed it as well a fir' n's{. oi' Uk^ <,M‘irgo. 
This action had made sueh a stir in India that Hugo, who was t.d.im for a Frm ■hinan, was 
held in abom.i,nation in tliat country, and <a.)iistM,ju<,ui,tiy Fi’mieliinmi as a. !i:d ion also. 

The Governor had a great deal to say about this pirate, and iodher .Ambrose had great 
diliioulty in persuading him that Hugo wars nut Frenelq as fie, ii;id eiun*- uiaha* tie*- French 
flag, and as it was certain, tliat he had had niaiiy Frenchinen on bo, u*d. X(‘\ “rt le‘h*.ss, after 
much talk, he believed it ; but lie did not ou tliis aceouni cxeust^ t hi* hhmieh from tlic net ion 
in which they had assisted, and he still maintained that tlu'. desir *. of plunder was tlahi* solo 
motive in coming to this country. The Father denied that this wa.s llieir* itilentir)n, and 
Ksaid that they had only eoine witii Lambert Hugo to avengi^ llm alTriait that had Isemi odV, rc^d 
to some Frenchmen in Aden, a town in, Arabia Felix, silua tt‘d at II degr<‘t‘S iat itudi^ ; and 
after that, he related to him what had happeiied to tiie Freneh in tha.l town smm* years })e.forc. 
He told him that a pcUache}^ of Alonsieur de la Mellei'uye was<*.oiup(*Iled f>y rough wt^’itlu^r to 
separate from the large vessel, and to take refuge at Aden, and that the Sunnis, witli un- 
paralleled impiety, had all who set foot on land forcilily (‘ircumcisisk though at lirst, iluw had 
given tliemL a good reception, and had piromised to treat th(*m amic'ably, lltt irdtl fiirn furl her 
that, in spite of this, the king of France had disapj)ro\n!(] (>1' ihc‘. action of Hu* pirate and of thosi^ 
'Frenchmen who on board his vessel, just as much as the Indians did, because th(*y had givim 
his subjects a bad reputation, through the cumiing ofeu(mu(‘sof Friimte ; buldhat h(‘ wished 
to dispel this bad reinitation, and that for tliis reason In^ Imd .fornual a (loiupany t,<,> trade 
in India, with expre^ss orders not to commit any hostile action. 

The Governor being satisfied with Father Ambroso’s rt^ply, na|U(‘ste<i Inm to write down, 
in the Persian language all that he had said to him ; as soon as this was done, he srait it to 
the Court; the Great Mogul had it read to him by his Dewan, and both he and his otHcials 
were satisfied with it, and they all desired the French. v(\ssels to land imrm^diaiely ; indeed, 
the Governor made much of Messrs, de la Boullaye and Bober, del(‘giit<!S of (Company, 
and told them that, after the testimony of Father Ambrose, he would render tlu,uti any services 
that he could; the English president, too, an old friend of this Father's, did them all the 
honom that was in his power, after having sent them his carriage and Ids imm to receive 
them, and he assured the Father that all his property was at tlieir disposal : tiius, on the 
strength of the credit that he had acquired in India, the Capuchin dispelled the bad reports 
which the enemies of France had sown against the French. 

{To be continuecL) 


A patimdr or despatch boat* 
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NOTES ON CEERENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 

By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

Prefatory Remarks. 

Once again^ I take up the subject from notes thereon made long ago. In the interval 
much has been learnt about it, but as these notes were largely made on the spot they contain 
certain information not elsewhere procurable, and this is my reason for now publishing thera. 

In the previous articles I have carried the enquiry as far as the considera.tion in detail 
of the use by the Burmese of raw lump currency, i.e.,of lumps of metal without any stamp or 
artificial marks on them to show fineness or intrinsic value. 2 I now enter on a discussion of 
the last link between raw lump currency and coinage, viz., of stamped lump currency or 
lumps of metal stamped to show fineness and quality but not weight.3 

Before, however, commencing to note on stamped lump currency I would mention that 
I have previously {ante., vol. XXIX, pp. 29 ff.) noted the efiect on the people where there is 
no coin of the reaim and to the remarks made then I would li ke to add the following. Clifford 
in the Geographical Journal (vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 1 ff., 1897) speaking of the Malay State of 
Trengganu has an informing account as to how revenue is raised where money is scarce and 
the results of the process upon the populace. He is describing the raising of semh and ca s 
it “ a very well known manner of obtaining revenue. It is as much valued by the taang 
classes as it is abominated by those upon whom devolves the duty of paying taxes. It is 
managed in one of two ways. Either a consignment of goods is sent to the village or to an 
individual, and a price considerably in excess of that current in the markets demanded in 
return for them ; or else a small sum of money is sent, and a message conveyed to the reci- 
pients informing them that a given quantity of getah or jungle produce is demanded in return. 
On the receipt of a serah, a village headman calls his people together and enforces a pubhc 
subscription to meet the sum required by the rdja. The goods are then divided among the 
suteriLs. tat « th. quaatity ol goods is ^together out of sll toping ^ '“g P™ 
paid for them, and as the village elders usually insist on receiving the full value otikeir sub - 
cription, the weaker members of the community get little or nothing in return for their “onej- 
mLj serah, in return for which jungle produce is to be supplied, is 
individual, who has forthwith to betake himself to the jungle, the property of the di t _ 
rdja, who even goes so far as to enforce payment from the people for the tools “ 

order to enable them to perform this work. Owing to the impassable nature^of the ^®temang 
Falls the people living above the lapidsin Ulu Trenggapu are not required to work timber 
to l a strict, but they ta^ to supply tags l«antifies of jnngk, ptodnce « 

™ ^ tfmilar to ihose on whiob ttato is worked by nnttos of other parts 

CUfford adds that the Sultan makes money from the coming of tm tokens, whi h 

shows that they were still in use so late as 1897.4 ^ 

I would also like to aclmowledge here much kindly assistance given me m making the 

oolioLr^ Ins «d «on.tay ‘be" 

Tann’gwto Mingji, »nng lI* Yan, g.S.M., U Shwe Baw and Jahangir Batash, all 

Taungwm JVll^ ^ ZT-^pcy aad Coinage among the Burmese, vol. XXVI (1S97), 

1 Previous pubHoation ^ 9 articles (Plate at p. Ul ) : vol. XLVm (1919), 4 articles. 

6 articles, Plate I, p. 160 : vol. XXVH (189 ), ' ^XES (1900), Beginnings oi 

<d 0™.y in 0™ey, p. tO.. Y<S. Xin (««), Otato 

Ve..KbVn c™ey 

in Trengganu. p^m ,,^ency Burmese oil-deslers in the bamars 


2 I may as .. ^ 

palled a “ H tiokal weight,” hnajt^t-kwile. 

3 See Poole, Coins and Medaht P* 


^ See ant&s voL XLII, pp» 153 
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Mandalay. And lastly, the once well-kno^vn female dealt^r Air. Kin of lh<> .same city. In 
Rangoon I had the invalua/blo assistance of Mr. Taw S(‘in Ko, (M.K., a,nd Mr. Minus, the 
Parsi Collector of Rates and Taxes to the Municipality, 

To keep the subjects of these my last notes on Burmese (iirnu:icy and Coinage clear 
before the reader’s mind, I subjoin a list of them :-•- 

A. Stamped Lump Currency “S^'Cee. 

B. Stamped Lumps of Metal otlier than Gold and Sil ver 

C. Oyster-shell Money (Silver). 

D. Coin of the Rerdin. 

I. Coins of Bodop’aya. 

!• (a) Symbolieoi Coins. 

l . (b) Historical Coins (including Kings of Ara-kan 

II. Coins of Mindon Min. 

Gold : Silver : Copper : Iron : LeacL 

III, Coins of Tlubo (Thiljaw). 

E. Coin. 

I. Tokens. 

II. Taiingbamii Coins. 

III. Irregular Tokens. 

m. (a) Shan Shell Money. 

IV. Majizi Knuckle-bones. 

V. Shan Silver Mfijizi. 

VI. Siamese Tickals. 

VII. Ancient Tokens. 

F. Forgeries. 

G. Siamese Porcelain Tokens. 

H. Gambling Counters or Jetons. 

I. Metal Charms. 

J. King Mindon ’s Mint. 

A, Stamped Lump Currency. 

Syceb. 

An instance of stamped lump currency, well-known all over tlio Far East, is Chinese 
sycee, the use of which made it really a bank issue, as it was stamped with the name and des- 
cription of the issuing Chinese banking firm, much after the fashion of European bank 
note. With it may be compared lonrjo intermllo the tiekal of Siam and tlKi larin or ‘ hook ' 
money (silver) of Persia and Ceylon, Bpecimens of which, are still fairly common in Western 
Indian bazaars. 

It has often been written about and explained, but the following information whicfh I 
gathered may still be of use to students. Perhaps thc^ be^st generai introdiicrtion to sycee is 
to be found in the remarks of Terrien de Lacouperie, CaMogm of C%mese Coins ( 1892 , pp. 
.xxii-xxv), from, which I extract the following notes : The coinage of ancient China cir- 
culated always by weight for its intrinsic value. The weight and the various patterns were 
regulated by the State, and every one, including guild inerchantB of private and town commu- 
nities, subject to these rules, was at liberty to issue his own coins, bearing his distinctive 
symbol (written characters) or name , . * , 

“ The shape that -was commonly given to the ingots of gold and silver in ancient times 
is not described. The cubic inch of the regulations of the Tchou dynasty for gold, do^s not 
seem to have been continued for long, and the non-appearance of any special name for the 
pnit of each of the two precious metals does not permit of any but a negative inference op 
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the matter. We may therefore surmise that the most common shape "U’as no other than the 
simplest one, i.e., that of the crucible itself in its most convenient oblong form, ■which is still 
at present in use for the silver currency.® The metal, while still hot and soft in the crucible, is 
impressed either -with a stamp marked ■with a legend, or concentric circle-lines, or "with seve- 
ral stamps inscribed. The stamping causes the metal to rise all round, and the result is to 
shape the ingot like a boat or shoe. In the middle ages the Chinese ingots of gold or silver 
in Central Asia were called b&lisli or y&stoh, both which words m.ean “ a cushion,” and although 
supposed by some to allude to this so-called shoe-shape, may perhaps refer to the loaf -shape, 
such as those of ancient Japan and of the Laooian States, ■w’hich are e'semplified in the numis- 
matic collections of the British and other Museums. The previously mentioned shape of 
ingot is compared to a boat in descriptions of the gold imported from China to India in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Tavernier, in 1676, says that they were called gold- 
scMyt by the Hollanders, i.e., a boat of gold, and this word scMyt is supposed to have suggest- 
ed the English term shoe, applied not long afterwards to the same ingots. The Chinese silver 
shoes in the Panjab in 1862, and in Kashgar in 1876, were called yambu, and compared to a 
deep boat. Kur was also a term used in the latter place. 

“ There is no reason to suppose that the present shoes of silver and gold in Chma do not 
preserve a form that was used in times anterior to the Han dynasty. 

“ 8ycee, Chinese, fine silk, is the general term for lump silver, and is explained as mean- 
ing that, if pure, it may be dra^wn out under the application of heat into fine silk-like threads. 
This is, of course, a script-etymology, and pure fancy, derived from the ideographical meaning 
inherent in the symbols, while the historical etymology must be sought for in a foreign term 
transliterated thereby. Ymn'jpao is the common name among fox-eigners for the silver ingot 
which boars some resemblance to a native shoe. There are a certain number of these silver 


shoes in the British Museum collection.” 

In 1834 Prinsep, Usef ul Tables, pp. 29-30 wrote thus on the subject : “ Sycee silver, in 
Chinese Wan-yin, is the only approach to a silver currency among the Chinese. In it the 
government taxes and duties, and the salaries of officers, are paid , and it is also current 
among merchants in general. The term Sycee is derived from two Chinese words Se-sze, 
“ fine floss silk,” which expression is synonymous with the signification of the term Wan. 
This silver is formed into ingots (by the Chinese called Shoes), ■wliich are stamped with the 
mak of the office that issues them, and the date of their issue. The ingots are of various 


weights, but most commonly of ten taels each. ... 

SycGO silver is divided into several clcisses, according to its fineness and freedom from 

alloy : the kinds most current at Canton are the five followmg : 

“ Ist. Kwan-heang, the Hoppo’s duties, or the silver which is forwarded to the imperial 
treasury at Peking. Ttiis is of 97 to 99 touch. On all the imperial duties, a certain percentage 
is levied for the purpose of turning them into Sycee of this high standard, and of conveying 
them to Peking without any loss in the fuU amount. The Hoppo, however, in all probability 
increases the percentage far above what is requisite, that he may be enabled to retain the 

remainder for himself and his dependents. ^ ^ -u • , iv. i j j. • -j 

“ 2nd Fanlcoo or Fan-foo. The treasurer’s receipts, or thatm which the land-tax is paid. 
This is also of a high standard, but inferior to that of the Hoppo’s duties, and being intended 
foruse in the province, not for conveyanceto Peking, no percentage is levied on the taxes for it. 

“ 3rd Tmnpaou, or Une-po, literally “ chief in value.” This kind is usuaUy imported 
from Soochow in large pieces of 50 taels each. It does not appear to belong to any particu- 


lar government tax. — — — ^ — — — ^ 

One if not the most, curious form resulting from this process of manufactme is the cMlto or cteMa- 
to wfllXiown Shan shell-monay. which is to result of to natural efflorescence of silver under 


oertain met/liods of smelting. 
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“4tii. Ten, or Eern-heang, “salt dulie;-!.” It is diiUi'iilt i,o jus-niiii I’ut' iiu‘S(! being of 
so low a standard, the salt trade being entirely a goveruiiu'ut nionopely. This (.‘Iukk is superior 
only to 

“5th. Mut-taa, or Wuh-tas,. The name of which .signifying “ uncli'ansu'd or impurified,” 

designates it as the worst of all. It is seldom used, c.wopt fur (he piiriiusc' <4’ plating, ori’ather 
washing, baser metals. 

“The tael of Sycee in the East India Company’s aceoimfs is reekuiied at, (h. ‘Ad. sterling. 
When assayed in London, this metal is frequently found to cuul.iiii a.smail luluiixi urc of gold. 
Mercantile account sales give the following average out-turn ot (..'iiina bullion rc-inittances to 
London, Calcutta, and Bombay; that 

100 taels r £ 316, at 5.?. an oz. (including LI per et. fur gobl). 
of Sycee ■! 3078 Sicca Rs. or xvith charges 3062 Rs. a(, (.'alcntla.. 

yield L 3335 Bombay R.s. or with charge's 3302 Its. at Botuhay.’’ 

Sycee is again alluded to by Staunton (Account of Eml>a.wi/ to (Ihina, 1797 

p. 97) : “ Silver is more properly among the Chinese' a merCuindlse. of it jg ooined! 

but largo payments are made in lumps of it in tin.- form of the crucibles in which it was 
refined and with the stamp of a single character upon it to ascerlain its wciglit, mostly of ten 
ounces. The value of silver in the current coin vario.s according (o the relative scarcity or 
plenty of that metal issued from the Imperial Treasury." 


Sycee, as a term, was employed for both gold and silvci' stamped and certified lumps 
of currency metal, and regarding it that fine English merchant in the, Ear Ea,st, Lockyer, 
writing in 1711 (Trade in India, pp. 132-4) says in his informing way “ Gold makers [in 
Canton] (as they are commonly call’d) cast all the Gold, t.hat, comes t luo’ (heir Elands, into 
Shoos of about 10 Tale weight, or 12 oz. 2 dwL 4 gr. of an c<iual Fineness. As one makes them 
93 Touch, another is famous for 94, &c. A private Mark is stampf, in the Sides, and a piece 
of printed Paper pasted to the middle of them, by whie.h every om'’s .Make' is kiujwn, as our 
Cutlers, and other Mechanick,s do in their Trades. Boili Ends of (he Sliu,,s are alike^ and 
bigger than in the middle, with thin Brims rising above the rest., wlienee t lie uppei'sido somc’w'hat 
resembles a Boat. From the middle, which in cooling siiilvs into a small Pit,, arise Girders one 
within another, like the Rings in the Balls of a Man’s Finger, s, lm(, l)igg(>r. ’ ’rim smaller and 
closer these are the finer the Gold is. When Silver, Coppi'r, (,r oilier iMet,al is inedosed in 
casting, as sometimes you may meet with it in small Bit,s, the. Sides will be umwen, knobby 
and a Rising instead of Sinking in the Middle. Sometimes tlu'y maki* it not above 50 or 60 
Touch, and guild it four or five times over ; so that relying oi‘i .mr smooth Stones you are 
liable to be imposed on. Therefore I look on the rougher onc.s that are used by the Banians 
of Indostan, mth a Ball of Black Wax, to bo the best. But for want of these raise the Sides 
with a Graver, or cub it half through with a Chizel, and break tin, rest ; whence you may sec 
the Colour and Grain, and easily detect their Fraud. Should you out it quite thro’ the 
Chizel will so draw the Gold over the Allay, that you can learn nothing hy it This thev’ll 
not willingly permit, but on the contrary, be affronted at a Request that shews so great a 
Distrust of them. Therefore the best way is to make a Bargain before you begin the Trial 
and you may manage them afterwards as you wiU. They arc call’d after the Makers’ Eames 
orfrom the Places whence they come ; but I think the former ; for there is a great deal made 
at Pekm ; but none of that Name. Ghuja and Ohuckja are 93 Touch. Tingza, Shim and 

best Account. Simhupoa md Ghuchema are 
reckon d 96 md 95 Touch The Chinese in Gold and Silver (whom, for the Generality of the 
People, I look on as the best acquainted with, and most knowing in those Metals of any 
Nation m the World) always reckon one Touch finer than it really is, and will allow you so 
in the Receipt of Money. Gold in Bars or Ingots comes chiefly from CocMnchina and Ton- 
qneen, and differs in Fineness from 75 to 100 Touch. ’Tis of several sizes, and easier much 
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than the Shoos to be counterfeited ; which the foregoing Rules may fortify you against. 
CkyS had some experience of this currency for he says (p. 102) : “ We paid near 820 tale 

SibseeJ^e^ of the above quotations audthe remarks made ante, vol. XLVIII, p. 107 f. on 
Burmese void standards, it is worthwhile to draw attention to the following toble extracted 
^ZZvCNew and 6ompleie Guideto Ae East India Trade, 1775, p. ^1, f -e gives a 

series of “ Chinese characters, whereby you may form some judgement on the 
gold.” 3?rom this last statement can be extracted a table of recognised standards o i s 

gold, taking “ sycee ” at par of 100 touch. 

Chinese Gold Standards, 1775. 

Percentage of 
“sycee.” 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 
S. 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 
16 


Name. 

Twanghan (a bar wrapped in paper) 
Seong Kutt or Spang Catt 

Timgzee 

Tungzee, Yenuzee or Tingwan 
Toozee or Tinjee . . 

Cheanzee or Swajzee 
Seong Pon or Soang Pon . 

Yeukxzee, Seongyeukx or Songyeux 
Ponzee or Seong Pon 
Chuze or Chiya (in bars) . - 
Chanzee or Soarhzy (in shoes) 

Ongee 

Toozee • - • • • ' 

Ponzee or Seong Po (in barsj 


Obviously slso both uome. and f ° rf the Chiuss. words. 

-trr-irBooh 

SiumoM distinguish sin qui^OM oi „ Id times-as esily 

SliOG of. Gold (or oi bil ;• ^ ^ ^Tr^-r^rx-f/M^tYiArltr r.nrrent 


94|- 

to 95 

90 

to 92 


96 


95 


92 


92 


934 

94 

to 95 


94 


94 


93 

90 

to 93 


92 


93 


90 

"}• 

96 

must 

be taken 


goM ssid:-“ Shoo ot (O' »• a whioj weretoly o»™nt 

somewhat in the form of a of ’silver they are still current in China, for Giles says . 

in the trade of the Bar East. Indc ■ _ ' gilder ingot, which bears some 

‘[Syceeis]thecommonnamcam^nglo^ freight from 1 oz. and even less,to50and 

resemblance to a native sh^^ the assayer and banker, in evidence of 

sometimes 100 oz., ana m ai« ^ 

purity ’ {Gloss, of Eeference, 128). ^ Ages, respect- 

” .iTho sanio fom oI wU nioan oto ' a cu,hi»,' 

”8 a « «.r • to ■ or ■ bout b We word now usedn. 


ins waica see „ oULav 

wLh ie jeihupe “ “ “““ 
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Central Asia is yambu. There are cuts of the gold ingots inTavewder, vviioye uoj'ds suggest 
what is probably the true origin of the popular English name, viz., a corruption of Dutch 
Goldschuyt.” 

“1566. ‘ . valuable goods exported from this country (China) .... are 

firstaquantityof gold, which IS carried to India in loaves in the shape of boats . . . .’ 

— C. Federici, in .Ramusio, iii, 391 b.” 

“ 1611. ‘Then, I tell you, from China I could load ships wilh cakes of gold fashioned 
like boats, containing, each of them, roxmdly speaking, 2 marks weight, and so each cake 
will be worth 280 pardaos.’ — Couto, Dialogo do Soldado Pratico, p. 155.” 

“ 1676. ‘ The Pieces of Gold mark’d Fig. 1, and 2, are by the Hollanders called Goltschut, 

that is to say, a Boat of Gold, because they are in the form of a Boat. Other nations call 
them Loaves of Gold .... The Great Pieces come to 12 hundred Guilders of Holland 
Money, and thirteen hundred and fifty Livres of our Money.’ — Tavernier, E.T., ii. 8.” 

“ 1702. ‘ Sent the Moolah to be delivered the Nabob, Dewnn, and Euxie 4S Cliina 
Oranges .... but the Dewan bid the Moolah unite the Governor for a hundred 
more that he might send them to Court ; which is under.stood to be One Hundred shoes of 
gold, or so many thousand pagodas or rupees.’ — In Wheeler, i. 397.” 

“ 1704. ‘ Price Currant, July, 1704 (at Malacca) .... Gold, China, in Shoos 94 
Touch.’— Lockyer, 70.” 

“ 1862, ‘A silver ingot weighs about 2 (Indian )scm' . . . .=:41bs.,andisworth 

165 Co.’s rupees. XoomoosA, also called Famfittcfe, or small silver ingot, is worth 33 Ra. . . 

. . 5 yambuchas, being equal to 1 yambu. There are two descriptions of ‘ yamhucha ;’ one is 
a square piece of silver, having a Chinese stamp on it ; tlie other .... in the form of 
a boat, has no stamp. The Yambu is in the form of a boat, and has a Chinese stamp on it.’ 
— Punjab Trade Beport, App. ccxxvi-xxviii. 1.” 

“ 1875. ‘ The ydmM or Mrs is a silver ingot something tlic shape a deep boat with 
projecting bow and stem. The upper surface is slightly hollowed, and stamped with a 
Chinese inscription. It is said to be pure silver, and to weigh 50 (Caslighar [Kashgar j) ser 
= 30,000 grains English.’ — Report of Forsyth’s Mission to Kasliyhar, 494.” 

Lockyer, like other merchants of his time, was very close anti precist' in the matter of 

currency, as the following quotation from Trade in India, (1711), pp, ]35-(), will show: 

“Formerly they used to sell for Sisee, or Silver full fine; but of late the. Method is alter’d. 10 
Tale of Gold 93 fine, sold for 94 Tale weight of Sisee Silver is 7 above; Touch . 1 0 Tale of Gold 

100 Touch, sold for 94 Tale Sisee Silver is Touch for Touch. 10 Tah; of Gold Touch 94 for 100 
Sisee, is 12| above. To reduce Sisee into Currant Silver, multiply by 100, and divide by 94. 
The Hoppos divide by 93. All the Eastern People allay their Gold with Silver, therefore a 
Copperish Hue is Grounds for Suspicion. The coursest, or Gold of the lowest Touch is most 
advisablefi; For, in a parting F^say you get all the Silver that is mixt, with it for nothing, viz. 
80 Tale weight Touch 58, is 58 Tale of pure Gold and 22 Tale of Silver Allay, which you pay 
not a Farthing for.” 

In writing thus Lockyer was following the custom of his day. Witness the remarks of 
Stevens, Guide to East India Trade, 1766 (p. 125) : “ At China they divide Things decimally, 
as in buying Gold or Silver, which is esteemed by the one-hundredth Piwt, and their Touch- 
ing Needles (by which they generally try the Fineness of the Gold and Silver) are marked 
andnumbered accordingly. The finest Gold among them is one hundred Touch, called Sycee, 
that is, pure Gold without any Allay in it. So if a Shoe of Gold touch 93, then it hath 93/100 
P arts fine Gold, and 7/100 Parts of Allay in it.. Goldrisesand falls in China acco rding to the 
6 This remark sliows Lockyer ’s judgment in currency matters. 
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Demand for it. Gold bought at Touch for Touch, is when Ten Tale-weight of Sycee Silver is 
paid for One Tale -weight of pure Gold. Therefore Nine Tale -weights of Silver are to he paid 
for One of that mixed Mass, for ten times 9/10 is 90, the Sycee Gold there is in, when at 90 
Touch. If it touch 96, then are 9-6/10 of Silver to be paid for one of Gold. If it touch 88, then 
8-8/10 of Silver for One Tale of Gold, so that if you separate the last Figure of the Touch for a 
Decimal, and then multiply this Number by the Weight of the Mass, you will have the Weight 
of Silver to be paid for it.” 

Sycee was the regular currency in China itself in dealing with foreigners,'' for LocLyer 
(Tmde in India, pp. 139-40) says “ Rupees pass Currant for Sisee, English Crowms for 
Currant Silver .... All the (silver) Money received for the Emperour’s Customs is 
refined to Sisee and run into Shoos like the Gold . . . . ” 

Again Colquhoun (Across Ghnjs&, 1883, p. 21) says ; “ At last we made up our minds, 
after sifting the evidence in regard to this question, to take Mexican dollars, new and 
chopped (he., stamped), for use on the river and to use sycee silver (stamped) for the 

Yunnan land-journey [in Southern Yunnan].” 

Sycee was found to be currency also at a shortly earlier date, for Capt. Blakiston, writing 
in 1862 (The Yang Tsze, ch. ix, pp. 146-7), tells us We had hitherto paid in Mexican 
dollars, but, having run out of our supiply of those useful auxiliaries, we were forced to ma m 
an inroad on our stock of ‘ sycee.’ Each of us carried 450 taels weight of silver in this form 
(i.e. in small lumps), equal to about six hundred dollars, and, for fear of loss from shipwrec 
or other mishap, we distributed the amount among our different packages. Mine was tie 
in old socks, and kept very various company .... 

“ A money-changer was sent for, and came on board with his balance-scales, and after 
some little time rendered us a statement to a fraction of a cash— ten cash go to a hal pemy 
of the exchange, at the rate of 1720 per tael. The Ss’chuan tael ^as here in use, and is of 
greater weight than that on the lower river. The proportion is, 100 Sz chuan taels equal 
101-6 Shanghai, or 102-48 Hankow taels. Mexican dollars had been taken as far as 

I-chang, in the province of Hoo-peh, at 1000 to 1100 cash.” 

So high was the position of Sycee that Herstlet (Chtim Treaties, 1896, vol. , _P- - ) • 

“ Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain and Qiina, 26 June 1868 : Article xxni Payment 
of Dutii in Sycee or Foreign Money. Duties shall be paid to the bankers, authorised by 
the Chinese Government to receive the same in it? either m sycee or in foreign 

money, according to the assay made at Canton on the 13th July, 1843. 

Tho Syc» system heweye,, its pWalla for E«roi«an Governments, M aolmm 
((Vo/omtai Camnew 1883, p. 373) records an instance where the Bntish Government w 

ssirinirs itU ti -i;:“rr"rrys= d 

by its fine weight an d not by tale, the introduction^ fjtokenBn^ 
considerable quantity of silver is Xtes which Me from five to ten tiokals in weight. The 

““°"rThere is much more inf ormation of the same kind in 
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leDiesent fractions of a gold sovereign, proceeded on a fundamental misconception ; andtbe 
Eoyal Proclamation of 1844 remained a dead letter. All accouirts (except those of the 
Government) were kept in dollars, and the sole instrument and medium of e^nge, both at 
Honv Kong and at all the open ports (except Shanghai) contmued t.o he the silvei 
St, weighed in Hong Kong at 1,000 dollars to 717 taels, nearly 416 grams per 

In Burma Sycee was well understood and Anderson (Mancllay to Mommi, 1876, p. 377) 
found that “all the coined money [at Bhamo] was exchanged for sycee, or lump, siher, at 
IL rate of one hundred rupees for seventy tickals of the finest quail y, or seventy-three 
tickals and a half of the more alloyed which passes among the Kakhyens (Kachins). 

Coming to my own time, 1887 onward, on Fig. 15, Plate II, I show a piece of myinkd or 
saddle silver,“ which has been chipped for use. This is nothing but the well-knoivn sycee 
silverio of former Burmese commerce and the old books. It had, however, become rare in 
Burma by 1889 and I only procured one specimen in Mandalay, where I stayed three years 
and made many enquiries. Nevertheless, it was a standing “ product ^ ot Upper Burma, ^ ^ 
and until 1886, at any rate, the only currency in Bhamo, where our pohtical agents were pare 
in it. E.g.y in 1868 Col. G. A. Strover drew his salary there in sycee silver, while pohtical agent, 
then and 'subsequently, though correspondence in 1889 failed to produce a specimen from 


Bhamo. 

In reference to Col. Strover ’s experience there is a curious allusion to sycee silver, clmrac- 
teristic of Burmese ways, in Sladen’s Official Narrative oj Ike Expedition to Explore the Frade 
Routes to China via Bhamo in 1867 “ All the money in my possession consisted of India- 

coined rupees, which, it was said, could not pass current ..mong Kakhyens [Kachins J, or 
within the Shan States. The rupees must be changed for silver bullion of peculiar standard 
[sycee], readily procurable and current everywhere. Such at least was the information 
tendered at Mandalay: and yet on arrival at Bhamo, silver had become, for some unaccountable 
reason, an unknown commodity altogether. I would gladly have changed 5,000 rupees. It 
was our all, but no amount of solicitation was of any avail in procuring as many hundreds in 
bullion. I importuned everyone . The Chinese said they were poor and did not possess silver. 
The officials excused the emptiness of their treasury by assuring me that remittances had 
only just been made to the capital on account of the previous year’s taxes.” All this was the 
result of orguuizoci opposition to Sludoii s mission. 

Later on Sladen writes that he “ lost 30 per cent, on exchanging rupees for silver [sycee] 
bullion, but this loss obviously had no bearing on the true relative value of the rupees a.nd 
the bullion. But it is possible in these regions for even the locally current sycee to be of 
.small value.” Thus Cooper, ^3 writing from “ Tai-tsan-loo, Western border of China ” in 
1868, says : “ For the information of future travellers I should mention that beyond this 
place, as far as Lassa, money is at a great discount, two or three needles and a little thread, 
or a piece of Chinese cloth, procuring what money cannot .... Sycee is used at a 
great loss.” ' 

As an instance of the commerical value of preserving the form of a currency, I may 
mention that in Rangoon in 1891 I purchased in the Municipal Market a piece of inferior 
silver (now in the British Museum) which came from Bombay and consisted of half a piece 

9 This to be the bdlish silver quoted by Yule, Hobson- Jobson, a.v.. Shoes of Gold. 

10 Temple, Travels of Peter Mundy, vol. Ill, pp. 19S, n. 1, 309, n. 6. 

11 British Burma Gazetteer, 

12 House of Commons, PaH. Popers, No. 165 of 1871, pp. 27, 134. 

13 Ibid., p. 146, 




Hobn-imait Museot, Holloway, 
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of imitatioix sycee, cut in the centre exactly like the piece in fig. 15, plate II, but stamped 
on the back thus : 



These words must stand either for some such words as By (rab Doss . . . . } Doss 

(Bhairavdas .... dfis], after the fashion of the Bombay nomenclature of firms, or for 
“ . . . . Doss [dfe] Byculla.” 

On Plate VI, figs. 4 and 5, are shown two pieces of Burmese silver of the sycee type, 
though not sycee, from the Homiman Museum at Forest Hill, London. 

And then as to the eighteenth century in Burma we read in Sangermano, The Burmese 
Empire, ed. 1853, p. 167 : “The Burmesehave no coined money, butin their commercial transac- 
tionsthey make use of gold and silver bullion. Hence they are obliged to employ scales in all 
payments. The principal weight that they have, and to which aU others are referred, is the 
tic'ale [tickal] ; it is equal to about half an ounce. The gold and silver used is sometimes 
quite pure, but ordinarily it is mixed with some alloy ; and of course its value depends on its 
degree of purity. But the inferior money of Amarapura and Rangoon is lead. Its value is 
not by any means fixed, but varies according to its abundance or scarcity. Sometimes a 
ticale of silver with a portion of alloy, is equal to 200 tioalii^ of lead, sometimes to a thousand, 
and even to more. In Tavai and Merghi pieces of tin with the impression of a cock, which 

is the Burmese arms,!® are used for money.” 

The system of currency which culminated in gold and silver sycee is very old, as Yule s 
remarks show,!* that the sommo of Pegolotti was worth 6 ducats = 9|s. X 5 = 47|s. = say Rs. 24 
at par about = the value by weight of an ordinary piece of sycee silver. Again in the above 
quoted passages the fixed alloy works out at 1.1 oz. 17 divL, or 12 oz. fine silver, per sommo 
Ixid the varying weight therefore makes it practically certain that by the. sommo the old 
travellers meant a lump of sycee silver. 

I also gather that the pieces of gold mentioned by Goes (1605), in Yule s Cathay, 
vol. II, pp. 562, 583, 586, must have been stamped lumps of gold, i.e., gold sycee, and that 
the silver measured out to him in bulk must have been sycee silver. 

( To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 

■nTtsonVERV OF AN ANCIENT INSCEimON I shows what the original workmanship was lAe. The 
DISCOVLKY UD AJN ix o — ^ ^ “Baira Ghanta” 


m THE JHALAWAR STATE. 


supporting pillars have each a “ Bajra Ghanta ” 
fastened to chains engraved in stone. Before the 
This Irisoription of Vikram Samvat 746 was seated, and a number of 

discovered by the Curator, Darbar Arohseologioal various gods and goddesses stand in the 

Museum, in the temple of Chandra-mauli Maha- jq-gar by, the river Chandrabhaga flows 

dSva on the bank of the river Chandrabhaga, gacred and is visited 


Jhalrapatan, in the year 1916. It belongs to the 

time of Baja Durag-gan of the Manrya famfly. ^^tgrs in the month of Kartik, a fair being also 

This temple now bears the name of Shitleshwar occasion. This place is some 18 mfl^ 


VIVAUCULO* 7 - - 

from west to east. It is held sacred and is visited 
by thousands of people who come to bathe in its 


MahM^va. The supporting pillars are cylindrical Bailway. The nearest station is Shri- 

m shape and are beautifuHy engraved. The roof of the on B. B. & C. I. Bailway. 

porch seems to have been repaired lately, although ^ Chebn. 

a small porti on of it has been left alone, which — 

14 Ticodef ticaU are Italian forms of tickal. 

16 I wonder what Sangermano’s authority for this Statement was. cxxv-vi. 

15 Ccdhay, I, p. 117, n. 123 : H, pp. 289, 29.3, 298 : and also Introd., vol. I, PP- cxxv vi. 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


DlOTIONAJiY OF THE CaB-NiCOBABESE LANGUAGE, 

by THE Rev. G-. Whitehead, B.A., Rangoon, 
Amorican Baptist Mission Press, 1920. 

The chief sources of our knowledge of Nicobarese 
has hitherto been de RoepstorS’s Dictioyiary oj 
the Nancowry Dialect (Calcutta, 1884), and the 
works of E. H. Man and Sir Richard Temple; and 
now Mr. Whitehead has made a valuable addition 
to our inf ormation by the publication of this account 
of the Car Dialect. Although Car and Nancowij 
are certainly variant forms of the same M6n- Khmer 
speech, they differ so widely both in grammar and 
in vocabulary that it would almost be possible to 
class them, not as cognate dialects, but as separate 
languages not very closely allied to each other. 
Car is spoken by some 5200 people out of the eight 
or ten thousand Nicobarese, while the number of 
speakers of Nancowry (Mr. Wliitehead spells the word 
“Nankauri”) is about 1165. The other dialects 
(Chowra, Teressa, and Shompen) share among 
themselves the remaining speakers of the language. 

To his Dictionary proper Mr. Whitehead has 
prefixed an Introductory Chapter of about fifty 
pages in which he gives an account of the general 
features of the language. This does not pretend 
to be a formal grammar, but is rather a collection 
of notes of varying length dealing with the main 
particulars. The most important sections are those 
devoted to the sounds of the language, to the 
pronouns, and to the verb. While there is no list of 
numerals, there is an interesting catalogue of the 
numeral co-efficients that form an important element 
in the methods of counting employed by speakers of 
Indo-Chinese languages. 

In the section on phonetics, the vowel sounds are 
treated with minuteness, the chief features of interest 
being the many diphthongs and semi-diphthongs, 
and the tendency of some vowels to change under the 
influence of a following consonant. As for the 
consonants, with a few accidental exceptions, there 
are no sonant stops {g, j, d, 6), — in this differing 
widely from Nancowry — and no aspirated consonants. 
Two letters , — h and n, — are liable to become “ clip- 
ped ” when final. I presume that by this term it is 
meant that, as in Burmese and other languages, 
they are sounded without the off-glide ; but this is 
doubtful, for the author mentions another sound, 
which he represents by r . This, he says is “ a kind 
of modified (or clipped) r ”, in which “ clipped ” 
can hardly have this meaning, ©specially as the 
sound is never final. 


The pronouns are the only words tliat show in- 
flexion. They have three luun hors,-- singular, dual 
(only when referring to persons), and iilural,— and 
the pronoun of the first piM-soii has two forms each 
for the dual and plural, one including, iind the other 
excluding the poi-son addi’ossed. So fn,r as I am 
aware, the latter distinct ion, is not fimnd in Nan- 

cowry, which has, liowovor, the tln-ee numbers. 
The comparative tahlc^ Ixlowl sliow^s tlie principal 
personal pronouns in the two dialects. It. illustrates 
at once the connexion and the dilTin*t‘nr;o between 
them. 

As regards verbs, the author tells us little about 
conjugation, but gives a. long and valuahio list of 
suffixes (whicli lu3 iialls allixes) and priitixos that, 
as in cognato fonns of spi^ech, modify the root- 
meaning of the word. Xo information is given 
about tenses, and I pi-esume limt, as in Xa,ncowiy, 
present, past and future a, re all represented by 
the sanio form, the tcnniioral signiticanc.o being 
gathcr(‘d from the context. 

Similarly, we art^ ^'fix'eu no information about 
the declension of nouns. It. is f rue ( ha.t in languages 
of tViis fanuly there are no formal cases, hut, to take 
an example, it would ha.\’(3 Ijcen intta-esting to learn 
how the idea of t ln^ gmiitive is (‘xprc.sstnl. Does the 
possessor follow or precede the thing possos.sod ? Is, 
for instance, “the house of tim parent 2'’ pa-tl (bouse) 
yong (parent), ovydug pfhtl V From s<?nleiK!OS given 
as examples of otlua’ syntactical uses, 1 presume 
that, as in Nancowry, the foriiuns and not. th(.) latter, 
is the correct idiom, hut it. woidd hav(^ been well if 
this had been distinctly st ateul. Headm's of i*ater 
Schmidt’s Dir. Sprarltfmnilif tf luri Sprnrhnnkrvlse 
der jEJrdr will roinemher how it»»portant from t.h© 
point of view of an.thro|)ology is t his (|i test ion of the 
position of tlio genitivix 

The Dictionary itself i;; a,dmiralle. It is no 
mere vocabulary, for nearly entry is wtippliod 

with sontenecs illustrating the meaning of the 

word under exa.mina.l ion. Considering the scanty 
word-store that would he possess! 'd by an. isolated 
and uncivilkod tribe of only a. few thousand people, 
it is astonishingly full, and tlie evident ctaro with 
which it has boon compiled, gives conlidenco as to its 
accuracy. I can congratulate not. only the author 
on its successful cornplotion, hut. also my fellow- 
students who are struggling wit.h th(^ M6n-Klhmir 
languages on finding ready to thidr hands a new and 
excellent weapon to aid their conquest . 

aA.c. 


X 

1 Singular. 1 

Dual. 1 

Flurai, 


Car. 

Nancowry. 

Car. 

Nancowry. 

Car. 

Nancowry. 

I 

chU-df chin 

Hue 

an, ai-ya-a (In.) ; 

tiem , . ' 



Heoi . ■ . .. 




an, ai-yo (Ex.). 


in. W/S (Ex..) 


Thou , . 
He .. 

man, meh-e^^ . . 
an, a~na, on . . 

me 

anah 

nan, na-a^ 
nan 

ina 

ona 

yin, 

yin, eh a •■a 

if a 

of a 


2 Car, like Nancowry, has no word for * father ’ or 'mother,’ It has only ' male parent ’ and ^female parent.* 
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History op Burma, from the earliest times to 
March 10, 1824, the beginning of the English 
Conquest, by G. E. HxIrvey, with a preface by 
Sir B.IOHARD Carkac Temple, Bt., with seven 
illustrations and five coloured maps : Longmans 
Green and Co., London, 1925. 

Although just over a century had elapsed since 
Lord Amherst was forced by the provocations of 
the Government of Ava to commence the first 
Burmese War, the average Englishman knows very 
little more about the history of Burma than he did 
at that date. Sir Arthur Phayre attempted to 
lift the veil of darlmess which shrouded the annals of 
the coimtry by the publication of a History of Burma 
in 1883 ; but, as Sir Richard Temple points out in a | 
forewor‘1 to Mr. Harvey’s work. Sir Arthur had 
no access to the inscriptions, which are numerous 
from the eleventh century onwards, and made no 
use of Chines© records. These valuable sources, 
coupled with the less trustworthy vernacular 
chronicles of the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies, the Dutch and PortugLiese records and certain 
unpublished state papers in the India Office, form 
the ground work of Mr. Harvey’s history, which 
unquestionably supplies a longfelt want and is likely 
to be a standard volume of reference for many 
years to come. 

His first chapter, which is devoted to the shadowy 
ages preceding the rise of the kingdom of Pagan 
in 1044, is necessarily brief and conjectural. The art 
of writing was proViably brought from South India 
about A.D. 300 1o the Pyus,— that strange, unknown 
race, which once occupied Prome, and gradually 
lost its identity and became merged in the local 
tribes of the Pagan kingdom after a.d. 800, but 
no inscriptions of an earlier date than a.d. 500 
have so far been discovered, and the bulk of those in- 
cluded in Epigraphia Birmanica belong to a much 
later date. The general conclusion, at which 
Mr, Harvey arrives, is that the Burmese are a 
mixed Mongolian race, to which various Tibeto- 
Burman tribes — the Pyu, the Kauran or Arakauese, 
and the Thet or Chins,— have contributed elements, 
and with these have mingled the Talaings of Lower 
Burma, who wore originally Hiucttc immigrants 
from Telingana on the coast of Madras. Immi- 
gration also took place from northern India through 
Assam, and influenced the religious ideas and 
architecture of Upper Burma in the fifth century ; 
and the eomplet© disappearance among the Burmese 
of the^r primeval Mongolian ti'aditions is due to 
the fact that these Indian immigrants, whether from 
Northerner Southern India, were the only people 
who could read and write in those early ages and 
BO keep tradition alive. Thus it comes that the 
tradition, folk-lore, and chronicles of the Mongolian 
Burmese are predominantly Indian in character. 

Although Mr. Harvey in his treatment of the 
Pagan k ngdom, which was practically paramount 
in Burma from the eleventh to the thirteenth century. 


frankly introduces matter which is pure legend or 
folk-lore, certain definite facts emerge from his com- 
bination of recorded fact, as embodied, for example, 
in the Myazedi inscription of a.d. 1112, with the 
romantic narrative of the chronicles. The dynasty, 
founded by Anaorahta in 1044, which lasted until 
the terrible Tartar invasion of 1287, managed to 
hold Burma together for more than two hundred 
years, built magnificent temples, and preserved 
Thera vada Buddhism, which, in the author’s words, 

“is one of the purest faiths mankind has ever Imown.” 
Indeed, the tale of the Pagan rulers, though not 
free from the stain of cruelty, is on the whole more 
attractive to the modern reader than the long and 
dreary chronicle of wholesale murder, raiding, and 
rapine which commences with Shan dominion in 
1287, includes the chequeredhistory of the Toungoo 
dynasty, and ends, so far as Mr. Harvey’s work is 
concerned, with the challenge offered by Bagyidaw 
of the Alaungpaya line to the Governor -General 
of India, Lord Amherst, whom the author incorrectly 
styles Viceroy of India. The title of Viceroy did 
not come into existence and use until after the 
transfer of the Government of India to the English 
Crown in 1858. Battle, murder, and sudden death 
fill the centuries succeeding the great Shan immi- 
grations I here and there one catches a glimpse 
of a ruler endowed with greater nobility, personality, 
or administrative aptitude than the general run of 
Burmese kings. Such, indeed, were Queen Shin- 
sawbu (1453-72) of gracious memory ; Thalun of 
the Toungoo line, under whose orders the first 
Revenue Inquest ever made in Burma was carried 
out in 1638 ; Bayinnaung, who commenced his 
martial adventures while still in his teens and 
continued fighting till his death at the age of 66 ; 
Alaungpaya, who rose from the position of viUage 
headman to be master of Burma ; and Bodawpaya. 
But one looks in vain for any figure comparable 
with those of Asoka, of Samudragupta, of Harsha, 
and of Akbar in India. These rulers were quite as 
despotic as the kings of Burma, but they were more 
cultured, more civilized, and, so long as they lived, 
they maintained a tolerably efficient administrative 
organization. It was in this respect that the 
Burmese Court was a signal failure, and Mr. Harvey’s 
references to the exceptional inefficiency of the 
government recall the worst days of the later 
Mughal rulers, when every official was a law unto 
himself and the injunctions of the pageant emperor 
went unheeded. 

Quite as valuable as the actual history of the 
various dynasties are the notes which Mr. Harvey 
has appended to his narrative. Among these one 

may call attention parfcicularly to the notes on ‘‘The 

temples and their builders,” “Massacre of the 
kinsmen,” “Thalun’s inquest,” which include 
illuminating paragraphs on slaves and captives, the 
ideas underlying prohibition of certain exports, and 
the organisation of society, and “ Administrative 
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< 5 onditioiiB;’ In several respects, particularly as 
i-egards official oppression and tyranny, conditions 
under the kings of Burma approximated to those 
existing in India under some of the less efficient 
rulers, both Hindu and Muslim : but it is doubtful 
whether any Indian potentate, except perhaps 
Sultan Balkan or Muhammad bin Tughlak, was 
guilty of such sanguinary cruelty as that which 
characterized successive rulers of Burma. In his 
note on “ Cholas in the Delta,” Mr. Harvey rightly 
exposes Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s error in attributing the 
erection of two stone posts at Pegu to Raj^ndra 
the Gangaikonda Chola- Kidaram or Kadaram, which 
has been identified with Kedah in the Malay States, 
is identical with the Katdha of the Tiruvalangadu 
copperplate inscriptions and with the Kdlaham of 
the ancient Tamil poem Fcdiinappalai. The Raja 
of Kadaram was also ruler of Sri Vishaya or Vijaya, 
which appears to have been Palemhaug on the 
cast coast of Sumatra. At page 320 there is an 
interesting note on “Myosado,” the Burmese name 
for a human victim buried alive under a building, — 
a custom which was once well-known in India also. 

Enough has been said to indicate that Mr. Har- 
vey’s work is a valuable contribution to the historical 
literature concerning England’s eastern possessions. 

It bears the impress of steady research and first- 
hand knowledge of the country ; and as Sir Richard 
Temple writes in an excellent foreword, it “will 
form a starting point for searchers of the coming 
generation. It has blazed a way through the 
jungle, so that others may build the road.” What 
a jungle it is, can be to some extent understood 
from a mere perusal of the genealogical tables, which 
are printed after the explanatory notes. To have 
woven a consecutive story, replete with new facts, | 
out of that medley of strange names, and inciden- 
tally to have thrown most interesting sidelights 
upon the soeiaH condition, customs, and civilization 
of Burma under its own rulers, is an achievement 
worthy of the Service to which Mr. Harvey belongs. 

S. M. Edwardes. 

The Root Acch— in Modern India, in Sondeb- 

ERtTCK AUSDER Garbe-Pestgabb, 1927, by SiR 

George Grierson. 

In this learned contribution Sir George Grierson 
commences with the statement : “ Much has been 
written concerning the origin of the Prakrit V Qscc/i 

‘he Then after taking us through the modern 

Indian languages he winds up with the invaluable 
remarks: “The most important general point to 
note in the above is that the forms derived from 
the primitive past participle, may be, and often 
sre, used in the sense of the present. It is im- 
portant, because the same phenomenon also occurs 
in the case of other verbal bases used as verbs sub- 
stantive. In such cases the participial origin is indicat- 
ed by the fact that such a present tense islidble to 
change for gender, a thing which could not happen if 
the tense were derived from the primitive present. 


When we find a modern i)resont tense so changing for 
gender, we may be certain that it is derived from a 
participle, and not from any finite tense. I have 
more than once observed that this guide has not 
been taken advantage of by inquirers.” Readers 
of this Journal will be grateful to Sir George. 

R. C. Temple. 

Ancient Indian Tribes, by Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., 
Calcutta ; Published in the Punjab Oriental 
(Sanskrit) series. 

It is generally admitted that, like most countries in 
the world, ancient India in prehistoric days evolved 
out of a tribal stage into a settled order of society. 
What were the names of these tribes, where and how 
they lived, whence and from which place they cam©, 
and what led finally to their absorption are questions, 
an examination of which would afford supreme 
interest to antiquarians. We know Vedic literature 
contains mention of a few tribes. Again these and 
other tribes are not unknown to post- vedic literature 
—a clear inference that tribal systems of organisation 
continued to thrive even in the epic and the Pauranic 
periods. 

But there are striking pieces of evidence to 
indicate that even in pre-epic days, and at least 
by the epic age, India had evolved a settled system 
of government and administration. It is not possi- 
ble for us to say whether tribal systems of organisa- 
tion continued side by side with the orderly forms of 
government. But it is just possible that each tribe 
gradually develoj^ed a sense of state consciousness 
with the result that each, became dominant in that 
region. Or it may be that originally there was 
a great family of princes and rulers like the tradi- 
tional race of the Iksvtlkus, the different mem- 
bers of which occupied neighbouring territories and 
became in course of time independent rulers . What- 
ever it was, the fact w^as that there were small 
I separate kingdoms occupied by different monarchs 
and possibly different peoples. 

An attempt is made in the book under review to 
trace the history of five such tribes which played a 
•prominent i)art in the history of ancient India. 
These are the Kasis, the Kosalas, the Atoakas, 
the Maghadas, and the Bhojas. The study of each 
tribe is an exhaustive one, from its origin to its final 
disappearance or absorption into other poweiful 
territory. This is not the first endeavour of Dr. Law 
in this direction. He has already published similar 
studies with an eernestnessallhisown. Almost all 
his authorities are literary, and each one of them is 
furnished with a wealth of detail that one must 
call it a study complete by itself. 

We trust that the distinguished scholar will 
pursue his studies further and give us an authorita- 
tive and exhaustive treatise on all the tribal king- 
doms of Hindu India both in her prehistoric and 
historical periods. 

V. R. R. Dieshitar. 
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JEAN DE THEVENOT’S ACCOUNT OE STJB AT. 

By H. a. RAWLINSON, M.A. 

[Continued from fage 204.) 

Thevbnot’s Travels. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Cemeteries and Cremations. 

The cemeteries of Surat are outside the city, three or four hundred paces from the 
Baroche Gate. The Catholics have a special one of their own there The Engish an t e 
Dutch have theirs too, as well as some Indian monks. The English and the Dutch like o 
adorn their tombs with brick pyramids coated with lime, and when I was there, they were 
building one for a Dutch Governor, which was to cost eight thousand francs. Among other 
there is one of a certain toper who had been banished to India by the General States and who 
was sSd to be a relative of the Prince of Orange : a monument was erected m his honour m 
the same way as those of other persons of distinction ; but to show that he was an adept in 
the art of drinldng, a large stone cup has been placed on top of the pyramid, and another cui 
eLh of thTcomers of the tomb below, and beside each cup there is the figure of a sug^- 
loaf • \nd when the Dutch want to amuse themselves at this tomb they make a hunted 

itetsin theselps, and use other, smaller cups to take what they have prepared, out of 

the large ones, and then they eat or drink it.^ Dntnh 

The Hindu holy men have their tombs about two thousand paces rom „;^+u ' 

They are square, and are built of plaster ; they are two or three feet high, and two feet inwid , 

^ 1 • ^ 1 Kxr o rl^TTip and others bv a plaster pyramid somewhat more than three 

„„ the riv.t-b^.h and when toy - « saeted. They heheee 

washed away by the water of P , deceased, by burning his 

that they are greatly contributing suffers from the time of its separa- 

My i,»,«.dl.t.ly after hit <!«* for toy in a place w7e» 

tion from the body, until the body is urn . throw it into the water, and their 

wood is unobtaonahle, toy attach a ^ne o “ ‘top ^ convinced that 

religion permits hnrial if tore ie '^7" Ly do not hnm to 

rTTortwcyc™ “c 

srrsrri: 

should be buried. , m„ayrTaT« 

Thevenot s Teavels. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Various Curiosities at Surat. 

There is a large well near the weU which 

yenience of travellers, and it is square m p , distances of several 

I have described. Above it there are several r^herjlunb^^^^^^ 

feet from one another. There are ^ clearly aU the way down. Ontside 

.ntershvthespaeesbetweenthearches^sotha^ — 

— — 
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there is the image of a face, aU red, but its features are not distinguishable. The Indians say 
that it is the pagodaiis of Madeo, and the Hindus are much devoted to it. 

A re.servoir near the Daman Gate, where the finest walk of the district begins, is much 
esteemed. This gate is covered and sun-oundod by the branches of a fine War-tree” which 
the Portuguese call a root-tree, and which affords the most pleasant shelter to all who come 
to this tank. This large water reservoir has sixteen angles ; each of its sides is one hundred 
paces in length, and the whole structure is as long as a musket-shot in diameter. The bottom 
of it is paved with large, smooth stones, and there are steps almost all round it after the manner 
of an amphitheatre, reaching from the top of the tanlr down to the bottom : each step is half 
a foot in height, and they are made of fine free-stone brought from the neighbourhood of 
Cambay ; that portion inside the tank which is not in steps, is in talus ; and three slopes have 
been made as watering-places. 

In the middle of this reservoir there is a stone edifice about four toises (1 toise— 6.39459 
feet) in height, length and width, which one mounts by two little staircases. It is a place 
where peopfe can enjoy themselves and take the air ; but they must reach it by boat. The 
great tank is fiUed by rain-water during the rainy season ; after flowing through the country- 
side, where it forms a large canal, which has had to be bridged, the water runs into a large 
area enclosed by waUs, whence it passes into the tank by three holes which have been cut 
circular, having a diameter of over four feet ; and near by, there is a kind of Muhammadan chapel. 

Thi tanlc was constructed at the expense of a rich Bania named Gopi,i8 who had it buUt 
for the public benefit ; and in former times no other water was drunk in Surat but the water 
of this tank, for the five wells which supply the entire city nowadays, were not discovered until 
a long time after the tank was constructed. It was begun at the same time as the castle, 
and people say that the one cost as much to construct as the other. It is most certainly 
a piece of work worthy of a king, and may well be compared to the finest ever built by the 
Eomans for the public benefit. However, as the Levantines allow everything to perish for 
want of proper upkeep, it was already obstructed by six feet of earth when I saw it ; and it 
is in great danger of being completely filled up with earth some day, unless some charitable 
Bania has it cleaned out. 

Having inspected this fine 'tank, we went to a place a quarter of a league away, to see 
the Princess’s Garden there, so-called because it belongs to the sister of the Great Mogul. 
It has a large area, planted with trees of various kinds, such as mangoes, palms, mira- 
bolams,' wars, maisa trees, and several others planted in avenues. Among the shrubs I saw 
the querzehere of aacla, with which I have dealt fully in my second volume, and also the 
Egyptian acacia. There are several very straight, fine avenues, and especially the four 
which traverse the garden cross-wise, with a small channel in their midst, the water of which 
is drawn from a weE by bullocks. In the middle of the garden there is a building with four 
fronts, each having its divan, and in each comer a small room, and in front of each of these 
divans, there is a square tank full of water, whence issue the streams which flow lalong the 
TT»a.in avenues. However, though this park is weU laid out, it has nothing of the elegance of 
our gardens. One does not see our bowers, our beautiful flower-beds or the accuracy of 
divisions, and still less the various fountains which we have. 

At one hundred or a hundred and fifty paces from this garden, we saw the War tree in 
its entire fulness. This tree is also called Ber, and Banyan-tree, and Root-tree, owing to the 
facility with which its branches, which bear large filaments, take root, thus reproducing 
fresh branches ; thus a single tree can fiU a very large area, and this particular one is very 
extensive and very tall, and casts a very large extent of shade. Its trunk is round, with a 
diameter of eighty paces, which makes more than thirty toises. The branches which had 


16 A Hindu temple. 

18 This is the famous Gopi Talao, now drained. 


17 Wad» Ficm indim. 
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taken root irregularly, had been cut so skUfully, that one can walk beneath the tree now 
without inconvenience. 

The Hindus in India account this tree sacred, and we had no trouble in recognising it 
from afar, by the flags which the Banias had planted on its top and on its higher branches. 
It is accompanied by a pagoda dedicated to an idol they call Mameva , and those who do 
not belong to their religion, think that it is a representation of Eve. We found a Brahman 
sitting there, who was dabbing red on the brows of those who came there to pay their 
devotions, and he also received their gifts of rice, or cocoanut. This pagoda is built 
beneath the tree in the form of a grotto : the exterior bears paintings of various flgures re- 
presenting the fables of their false gods, and inside the grotto there is a head red aU over.^ 

In this quarter I saw a man who was very charitable to the ants. He was carrying 
flour in a sack to distribute to them, and he laid a handful of it in every place where he saw 
a number of ants collected together. 

While we were in the country, we examined the sofl of Surat. It is very dark grey soil, 
and we were assured that it was so excellent that the people never manured it : the corn 
is sown after the rains, i.e., after the month of September, and it is cut after February. Sugar- 
canes are also planted ; the custom when planting them is to dig deep furrows into which, 
before placing the canes, they put several of those smaU fish which we call gudgeons in Paris ; 
whether these fish serve to enrich the soil, or whether they add some quality to the cane, 
the Indians claim that without this improvement the product of the canes will be valueless : 
they lay their cuttings of cane over these fish the one at the end of the other, and from each 
knot of cane thus embedded, there springs a sugar-cane which is harvested in due season. 

The soil of Surat is also good for rice, and they sow a considerable quantity of it. Mangoes 
and palms of aU kinds, knd other kinds of trees thrive weU there, and bring in a good revenue. 
The Dutch water their fields with well-water, which is drawn by buUocks as described by me 
in Part Two : but the cornfields are never watered, because the dews, which are abundant in 

the morning, are sufficient for these crops. , . , , 

The Tapti River is always rather dirty at Surat, and for this reason the inhabitants use it 
neither for watering nor for drinking purposes, but only for bathing : and this they do every 
morning like other Indians. They use weU-water for drinking, and it is brought in skins by 
bullocks It is not reaUy much of a river, for even at high tide, it is not larger than half of 
the Seine • however, it rises to such an extent duringthe winter owing to the water of the rains, 
that it overflows its banks furiously, causing great ravages. It rises at a place eafled Gehar- 
Cond. in the Deccan hiUs, ten leagues from Brampur.i« it flows past this town, and before 
reaching the sea waters various districts, touching several towns, lastly that of Surat. When 
the sea is low, this river flows as far as the bar : but at high tide, the sea generaUy advances 
as much as two leagues beyond this bar ; and in this way it receives the waters of the Tapti. 

Th^venot’s Travels. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The Fort of Surat. 


The bar of Surat where vessels now arrive, is not the real harbour : at the most it can 
only be caUed a roadstead ; and it is not without cause that I said at the beginning of this 
book that it is called the bar because of the sands which prevent boats rom proceeding 
further As a matter of fact there is so little water that, even when vessete have been un- 
loaded 'the ordinary tides are not sufficient to permit of their advancing, and people have to 
wait to the full-moon tide ; but at that time they come up to Surat, especial y when they are 
in need of repair. Small boats reach the city easily even when there is very htt e tide. 

The realport of Surat is Souali,20 two leagues from the bar. It is only four leagues and a 
half away from the city, and people c ross the river just by the city, so as to go there by land. 

l9Burh&upur. ao Suvaii, the famous <' Swally Hole." of the Seventeenth Century Becorda. 
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All vessels used to anchor at this port, where there is good auohoiing-giound , but as thp 
Customs were frequently defrauded there, arrival there was prohibited, and no one has 
been there since the year 1660 except the English and the Dutch, who still have permission 
to anchor there, and each have their warehouse there. This port gives them fine facility for 
saving anything they hke without paying duty ; and the coaches of the Governors, Commanders 
or Presidents of these two nations, which frequently drive in these quarters, could easily 
carry away anything small in bulk from their ships. They even have gardens at Soulay, on the 
sea-side, and each has a little port where they keep their hots (Dutch boats) or craft : so much 
BO that it only rests with them if they have a mind to evade the duty on many commodities. 

Since the prohibition has been issued for other nations to anchor at Souali , there is always 
a great concourse of vessels at the bar, though it is very inconvenient for them : for none of the 
vessels from Persia, Arabia Felix, or generally from all the lands of India, has eeastd coming 
here ; and thus the prohibition from landing at Souali has not in any way diminished the profits 
of the Customs, which pay to the king ainnually twelve lakhs of rupees, each lakh being equivalent 
to about one hundred thousand pounds. The Controller of the Customsis aMuslim, and holds his 
commission from the Governor of Surat. The clerks are Banias, and the rest of the Customs 
staff, such as guards, porters and others are also Muslims, and are known as Customs peons. 

Thevenot’s Teavels. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The Incursion of Sivaji. 

In January 1664 Rajah Sivaji disconcerted these Customs officials and their Governor 
in a strange manner ; and as he has become illustrious through his actions, it will not be out 
of place to relate his history. This Sivaji was the son of a captain of the king of Bijapur, 
and was born at Bassein.^i As he was of a restless and turbulent spirit, he began to rebel 
during his father’s days, and having placed himself at the head of a number of bandits and of 
a host of dissolute youths, he held out in the mountains of Bijajmr against such as came to 
attack him there, and he refnsed to listen to reason. The king, belie\'ing that Sivaji’s father 
was in league with him, had him arrested ; and as he died in i)rison, Sivaji conceived so 
fierce a hatred against this king, that ho did all in hU powei' to obtain his revtmge. He laid 
waste a part of Bijapur within a very short time, and with what Im lulfered, he fortified 
himself so well with men, arms and horses, that his position was strong enough to (uiable him 
to seize some towns and to form a small State in .spite of the king, who died at. this time. 
The queen, who was now regent, having her hands full with othm- matters, tried h(‘r utmost 
to recall Sivaji to his duty ; but being unsucco.ssful, she acceidc'd the peace winch he; [iiajposed 
to her, and after that she remained in peace. 

However, as the Rajah could not keep quiet, he laid waste sonu! place's belonging to the 
Great Mogul : this compelled the emperor to send troops against him under 8ba.sta Khan, 
his uncle. Governor of Aurangabad. Shasta Khan had far larger forces than Sivaji, mrd 
pursued him vigorously, but the Rajah always took refuge in the mountains, and as he was 
extremely clever, the Mogul was unable to catch him. 

Finally, however, the old captain, thinking that Sivaji’s t.urbulcnt spirit would re.sult 
in some mischief to his disadvantage, decided to temporise, and stayijd for' a long linu; in the 
Rajah’s territory. As Sivaji was greatly annoyed by Sha.sta Khan’.s patience, he resorted to 
strategem. He ordered one of his captains to write to this Mogul, and to persuadr.^ him that 
he was desirous of entering the service of the Groat Mogul and bringing with him five hundred 
men in his command. When Shasta Khan received these letters, lu^ did not at first <iare to 
trust them ; but when he continued to receive them, and the captain could not adduce any 
causes of discontent which appeared to have any semblance of truth, he told him to crjme and 
bring his men with him. No sooner was he in the camp of the Moguls, than ho demanded a 
21 Tliis is a curious mistake. Ho was boruat Shivner, in the I’ooua district. May 1027. 
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passport to go and see the king, and join his service : but Shasta Khan contented himself 
with letting him entertain hopes, and he kept his eye upon him. 

Sivaji had ordered him to do his utmost to insinuate himself in the mind of Shasta Khan, 
and to spare nothing with this intent. He had told him even to go to the length of showing 
all possible animosity on suitable occasions, and above all to be the first in any attacks which 
might be made against himself and his subjects. The captain did not fail to obey him. He 
put to fire and sword all that he came across in the Rajah’s territory, and did much more 
damage there than anyone else ; this won for him the complete confidence of Shasta Khan, 
who in the end appointed him Captain of his guards. He guarded him badly, however, for 
having one day informed Sivaji that on a certain night he would be on guard near the General’s 
tent, the Rajah came there with his men ; and being introduced by his Captain, he approach- 
ed Shasta Khan, who, having awakened, seized his weapons, and was wounded in the hand. 
Nevertheless he found a means of saving himself, but one of his sons was killed, and as 
Sivaji thought he had killed the man him.self, he gave the signal for retreat. He withdrew 
with his Captain and all his cavalry in good order. He took away this General’s treasure, 
and he also carried off his daughter, to whom he paid all possible honour. He forbade his 
men, under a severe penalty, to do her any harm, on the contrary he had her treated most 
respectfully ; and when he learned that her father was still alive, he sent word to him that, 
if he sent him as her raiisom a certain sum which he indicated, he would return his daughter 
safe and sound : and this was promptly done. 

After that, he wrote to Shasta Khan to ask him to withdraw, and did not conceal from 
him that he himself was the originator of the stratagem which had been carried out ; he added 
that he was planning several others with intent to ruin him, and that most certainly, if he did 
not withdraw' from Sivaji’s lands, he would have to pay for it with his life. Shasta Khan did 
not neglect this advice. He informed the king that it was impossible to force Sivaji in the 
mountains ; and that he could not undertake to do so unless he allowed his troops to perish ; 
and he received an order from the Court to withdraw on the pretext of some new enterprise. 
Nevertheless Sivaji was determined to avenge himself on the Mogul by some means or other, 
provided that it might prove u.seful to himself ; and as he was not ignorant of the fact that the 
city of Surat w'as full of wealth, ho took measures to pillage it : so that no one might suspect 
his designs, he divided his troops into two camps ; and as his State was mainly on the road 
between Bassein and Shaoul,^^ in the mountains, he formed one camp near Shaoul, where 
he set one of his flags, and at the same time posted another camp near Bassein ; and after 
having instructed his Commanders not to do any pillaging, but, on the contrary, to pay for 
anything they took, he secretly disguised himself as a fakir. He went to find out the easiest 
roads to get to Surat speedily ; he entered the city to make investigations regarding the 
locality ; and in this way he had aU the leisure he wanted for reconnoitring. 

Having returned to his main camp, he commanded four thousand of his men to follow 
him silently, and the others to remain in encampment and to make as much noise in his 
absence as though the whole of the troops were there, so that no one should suspect anything 
of the enterprise in hand, and so that it should be believed that he was .still in one of his two 
camps. All was done as ho had commanded. The march was sufficiently secret, though he 
precipitated it to surprise Surat ; and he encamped near the Brampur^^ gate. To amuse 
the Governor, who sent to meet him, Sivaji asked for guides, on the pretext that he wished 
to pass beyond the place ; but without giving him any reply, the Governor withdrew into the 
fortress with all his most precious possessions, and sent out in every direction for succour. 
The majority of the inhabitants, surprised, de.serted their houses, and fled into the country. 
Sivaii’s men entered the city, pillaged it for four days, aird burned several houses. It was 
nnly the quarters inhabited by the English and the Dutch that were able to escape from these 

22 Chaul RevadandT ~~ 23 Burhanpur. 
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marauders, by reason of the vigorous resistance which they offered, and by means of the cannon 
which they levelled, the effects of which Sivaji did not want to try, as he had no cannon himself. 

Neither did this Rajah desire to risk attacking the castle, though he was well aware that 
they had stored ail the most valuable things there, in particular a large amount of ready cash. 
He feared that this attack would cost him too much time, and that the reinforcements which 
might come, would compel him to abandon the booty he had secured in the city : besides, 
as the castle had a means of defending itself, his victory there would not have been so pro- 
fitable as in the case of the remaining part. He therefore decided to retire with all the riches 
he had amassed. It is believed in Surat that this Rajah carried off more than thirty millions 
in jewels, gold or silver ; in one Bania’s house alone he found twenty-two pounds of strung 
pearls, as well as a large quantity of others which were not yet pierced. 

By the way, it would be astonishing that so populous a city should so patiently have 
allowed a handful of men to pillage it, if one did not know that, for the most part, the Indians 
are cowardly. No sooner did they see Sivaji with his band, than they all fled, some to the 
country to retire to Baroche, and the others to the castle, where the Governor of the City was 
among the first to take refuge. Indeed, the European Christians, who had stayed firm in 
their quarters, were the only people who saved themselves. All the rest of the city was pill- 
aged, except the Capuchin monastery. When the pillagers were opposite their convent, they 
passed by and they had received orders from their chief to act in this way, becaxise, on the 
evening of the first day, Father Ambrose, the Superior of the Capuchins, moved to compas- 
sion for the poor Christians resident in Surat, had aj^proached this Rajah, and had spoken 
to him in their favour asking him at least to do no injury to their persons. Sivaji respected 
him : he took him under his protection, and granted him his request for the Christians. 

The Great Mogul was much affected by the pillage of this city, and the boldness of Sivaji ; 
but as his affairs did not permit of his pursuing him then and there, he dissimulated the grief 
that this attack caused him, and postponed his revenge. 

In 1666 Aurangzeb urgently desired to be rid of him, and to gain his ends, he pretended 
to approve of what Sivaji had done, and praised his action as that of a gallant man, putting 
the blame on the Governor of Surat, who had not had the courage to oppose him. He thus 
explainedhimself before the other rajahs of the Court, among whom he well knew that Sivaji 
had many friends ; and he gave them to understand that, as he est3einf3d the valour of this 
Rajah, he wished him to come to the Court, and he said plainly that he would l)e glad if some- 
one would make this known to Sivaji. He even asked one of them to write to him, and he 
gave his royal word that no harm would be done to him, tiiat he could come to the Court in 
all security, that he, the emperor, would forget the past, and that Ills troops would l)e so well 
treated that he would have no cause for complaint. Several raj alls wrote what the king 
had said, and went in person as surety for his word : and thus he had no objection to coming 
to the Court with his son, after having commanded his troops to be always on their guard, 
under a skilful captain whom, he left at the head of them. 

At first he received all manner of caresses at the Court, but some months afterwards, 
perceiving the coldness in the king’s manner towards him, he complained openly of it, and 
told him without hesitation that he believed the king desired his, Sivaji’s, death, though he 
had come to the Court on the strength of the king’s royal parole, without having been under 
any constraint or necessity to do so ; but that His Majesty could learn from Shasta Khan and 
from the Governor of Surat, what manner of man he was, and that, if he was to perish, there 
would be those who would avenge his deatli ; but in the meantime, before they could kill 
him, he wished to die by his own hand ; and, drawing his dagger, he att>empted Muicide ; but 
he was prevented, and watch was kept over him. 

The king would have gladly killed him, but he feared that the rajahs would rise against 
him. They were akeady murmuiing at the treatment which was being meted out to Sivaji 
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m spite of the assurance which had been given him ; and they all took aU the more interest 
in him, as most of them were only at Court on the strength of the long’s parole. This con- 
sideration compelled Aurangzeb to treat him well, and to make much of his son He told 
him that he had never had thoughts of putting him to death, and he flattered him by pro- 
mismg him a good commission if he would go to Kandahar, which place he then intended to 
besiege. Sivaji feigned consent to this, provided that he might command his own troops 
The king having granted him this request, he asked for a passport to have them fetched ’ 
and when he had obtained it, he decided to utilise it to withdraw from the Court. For this 
reason he gave orders to those to whom he entrusted the passport, and whom he sent on in 
advance on the pretext of bringing his troops, to bring him horses to certain places which he 
indicated to them ; this they did not fail to do. When he considered the time ripe for going 
to join them, he had himself and his son carried to the river bank at night m baskets^ As 
soon as they had passed over, they mounted horses which were ready waiting for them, and 
at the same time he told the ferryman he might inform the king that he had taken Kajah 
Sivaji across. They galloped night and day ; they found fresh horses at the appointed places 
according to the instructions which Sivaji had given ; and they passed everything on the 
strength of the king’s passport : but as the son was unable to stand the strain of this long ride, 
he died on the way. The Rajah left money for his corpse to be burned with all due honour,' 
and immediately went to his State in good health. 

Aurangzeb was extremely angry about this flight. Several people thought that it was 
only a false rumour which was being circulated, and that Sivaji had been put to death ; but 
the truth was soon known. This rajah was short and swarthy, with fiery eyes showing 
great intelligence. He generally ate only one meal daily, and enjoyed good health ; and when 
he pillaged Surat in 1664, he was only thirty-five years of age. 

Th^venot’s Teavels. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

The Capuchin, Father Ambrose. 

Father Ambrose, about whom I have spoken, has acquired great credit in the country 
of the Mogul by reason of his virtue and his services, and he is esteemed equally by Chris- 
tians and Hindus : moreover he is full of charity towards all. It is he who generally settles 
the disputes which arise among the Christians, and especially among the Catholics ; and he 
has such a measure of authority from the Mogul officials, that if one of the parties is so 
obstinate as not to wish to accommodate himself. Father Ambrose compels kim on his own 
authority to agree to what is right. He does not hesitate to have a Christian imprisoned 
if his behaviour is scandalous, and if the Governor or the Cotoual receive complaints about 
it, or petitions for the release of the prisoner, they both send the complainant to the Father, 
saying that this is a matter over which they have no control. If the suppliant fluds favour 
with them, they simply offer their intercession to the Capuchin, and one day I saw a man whom 
he had released from prison at the request of the Cotoual, and this official was reprimand- 
ing him severely for having caused Father Ambrose’s indignation. He banishes from the city per- 
sons of too irregular living, and the Cotoual himseK sends him peons to conduct them out of 
the town, with instructions to his people to conduct them wherever the Capuchin may advise. 

He frequently uses his favour for Hindus also ; and I have seen a heathen, who was being 
taken to prison for some minor offence, released at his request. He boldly disputes about 
the Faith in the presence of the Governor ; and one day he brought back to her duty a Chris- 
tian woman debauched by a secretary to the queen, who, in order to lead a licentious life, 
had deserted her religion and embraced Muhammadanism, and he himself went one morning 
to take her away from this heathen. His life has indeed ever been blameless, which is no 
ordinary praise for a man who lives in a country where there are so many nations living in 
great disorder, and which his duties compel him to frequent. 
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THE APABHPvAMSA STAB ANAS OF ' 

• Ttu 'SSiSritebates of pkma Jarman by Six’ George A. Grier- 
The reconstruction ot the Apabi - ^ ^ least, marvellous and quite 

son (published in the hulmi based hi many places on conjectures, extremely 

worthy of the veteran scholar. But as it is na-ec 

bad as the text is, there is room for amended as siprddM. This suits 

Verse 3, line 3. si^pd {sida, mpa, ni a) ' “ , chippd). But cliapin {or,cMppd) 

.he metre. Tht, .til g™ the „Mch 1‘ evidently «.e. 

< i. .nine™, ““reover ^P‘”S .,»t„ent ot the 

intention of the outhoi,. hereto <■ g„t ,.ho,e is » tege nnmberofcnses 

snhjeet. I” ‘'t® reinnlns unprovided. I .onld, therefore, suggest 

in Apabhramsa, where ch < , where ch < like hv-rddi of Markandeya and 

the reading kdptadiM. This gires ■ g ^ , included in the above gavM of those 

of other Prskrit grsmm«u.M. = b,p,„, both the forms 

g,s„.m.rlsn3. ^fj^“|“rit ,fflbemtere;i.h,g toknow tvbntnhmo Earns, S»mhn 

gives to this wa in But there is very eleaHy 

Verse28,lmesland4. As regards -ii in the second place it can be 

-r in the first place though it has een mi^ ' ' ^ Markandeya’s reading hit for ht. 

.sk,nfor-r,iustbte»»mv. B„t the chttnge of -rto-n 

is u— fL r S pel'missihle by v. 4. Hemhcsndro actually enjohut (TV. 394) the 

form grn^ for his Apahhraipsa. amended to to m5 tdnna (? ienni) suiU (? atli). 

^“"’d^n'e shtrd e™r-rat"^?h^^^^^^^ But this d«s not suit 
In this reading P ^ abthi. tdmim -= tvdm ; cf. Pk. tumam, 

Middle Assame. ,d.. Eas.r„ Bengal dialect Eer 

ohtti cf Beng. eie : in the text s« might represent a, and e, be. 

ffthe thrd L of tho same verse m find b<ihun,jaiU,ja«a.. Su George suggest. 

oredtaya. But he dee. not amend the r«ubng. I would suggest 

“tir~rrw rrr'te'xt give. This ha. 

, ZZT^lal s^‘‘a.f<:eliv<daM. Sir George is not fully satisfied with flie 
Mdii ««»!!»■ I ootresponds to tad-M,Sya m tho 

des crintion of Prdcyd given by Markandeya. ___ 

1 A reference to Sir G. Grierson has elicited thefollowing 

T lUis valuable Note on the Apabhramsa Stabahas of Bama-aarman, Mr. Muhammad Shahidullah, 
To^rdTo ms reading in verse 3. says <• it will be interesting to Imow what name 

compounds that do not concern us. He then goes on m 6 ; 

laksmlh sadrksah kheXa mahsiMdi 

utksipta rksdhsa ( ? rhsdksa) iha pravigtah 
fcso?ie hsamayam api va cha-karah 

adi4abdat,cWto^.ci.^^,j«ccM, 

itvadi-S. k^aaadau chanam, ohama.p aM (7 pooch.), dcctem (7 aooAl), .ocoW. pak?e kUrmi, 
khamd,ku'km{^pakkhi),mulckhi (^mahkhl), ruhMio. 

The Comm, is corrupt in parts, and some of the words are doubtful. ^ Qbibbson, 
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INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF MAHARAJA SURAPALADEVA, 

DATED [\7TKRAMA-] SAMVAT, 1212. 

By B. R. HALDBB. 

This inscription was found by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, Curator of 
the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, at Th^karda, during his tour in the Dungarpur State, 
and is described in the Annml Report of the Museum for 1915-16. I edit the text from 

an ink impression kindly placed at rdy disposal by him. „ „ • n • mi. 

The inscription contains ten linesoE writing, which covers a space of llm. x 9 m. ihe 
average size of the letters is about fin. Some inverted letters also seem to have been, 

engraved later on in the right lower corner. mi i j.i. •• n/r n im 

The character is Nagari of the twelfth century a.d. The letter t m Ma-idhem (1. 10) 
shows its earlier form. The mums of «, « and ^ are written in different ways ; as m -Su%u- {1. 3), 
pulro- (1. 4), -purvvam (1. 8), -d&vtrm (1. 7) and mdrA (1. 9). Also, dim is written m two ways 
Is in abhidhina (hne 2) and ^rUhara (1. 10),. and so also m in ravi- (1. 1) and -jtmm (1. 6) 

The language is Sanskrit with a few mistakes, which are corrected m the footnotes 
accompanying the text. 

In respect of orthography, the following may be noted 

(1) An'usmra is used for na and na for m in Anamgapdh, (1. 7). 

2 , for s in Siddh^vara (1. 7). Rules of sandhi are not observed in 11. 5, 7, 8, etc_ 

This inscription is of the time of Mahlraja SurapaladSva, the son and successor of - 

pilaiXZSinsoriptioni dated S.»™t 1190 1133 (a..,) wa. found at 

180 miles from the find-spot of this inscription) in the territory of the Jumor ] 

180 miles irom v bright half of Bhadrapada, Samvat 

Devas in Central In ^ aid records a grantof aland by Maharajaputra 

at 

nf Irinp-s at first and ruled over certain parts of Rajputana and Central Ma. 
pendent kings at nrst, ana in either of the inscriptions. 

The My to which they belonged « nrt dyne*,, of the 

Thi. leade to the « t ott “t ^included 'thefo among a. 

twelfth century a.d. R. B. G „i, 9 Tt<yfid his oninion and remarked in the Annual 

KachhavSha ruler, of GwaUor tot tor on ebm .g.d hm opm ion 

Report of the Museum, that possibly they were kingdom of Kanauj had passed 

airuled over parte of Centrd fo*. and Kajputoa rfto kfa^do^^^^ 

into the hand, of the for it maybe known that, after the end of the 

This latter view of his seems to me better , continued to rule for some- 

Imperial Pratihfira dynasty of Kanauj, ^ e scion oan be inferred from the dis- 

time in the territories wh^ere (ad 1220) of the PratihUra Malayavarma at 

covery of an inscriptmn,^ date gi^e that, hke Malayavarma, these princes had 

Kuretha in the Gwahor State. S , ^ are found. This could happen only if 

thlyfflyg^^dtlh^^as inSpeldent kings, or as subo^ ates to the JParm ^lers of Mal^ 

0 f iCanauj. ^ 
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iustas did th^P^^^sof Vagadas (which included the whole of the present Banjvara 
Dtor«pt St.t»,,.hos, .ulebegM. with 

(I.) of Malwa and ended with Vijayaraja* about Samvat 1166 ® ^ 

Sinee the Ingnoda inscription of Vijayap^lais dated Samvat 1190 (a. d. 1133 , y ko 
be vuessed that the reign of Prithvipalad^va, the third predecessor of Vyayapala. may have 
te<.un a short period before the end of the Vagada rulers, ^.e., about the be^nnmg of the 
tw^Mth century A.n., if an average rule of twenty years be assx^ed to each of the two rulers 
nrecedin<^ Viiayapiila. It may ako be seen from the same inscription that the epithets 
IkamraL illdjddhirdjaParam^vara are appliedto Tihunapaiaddva (Tribhuvanapaladeva) 
only This shows that the power of these rulers probably rose to its height in the reign of 
TribhuvanapAladeva, who, according to the supposed average, appears to have been the 
contemporary of the Parmara ruler Naravarma (s. 1161-90) of Malwa, '^^“8 
reign the power of Malwa was considerably reduced by a continuous warfare of twelve years 

wi^ the Solanki ruler Siddharaja Jayasimha of G-ujarAt. ^ 

The genealogy of the princes according to this inscription is as follows . 

PrithvipMadeva alias Bhartripatta. 

TribhuvanapaiadSva. (Tihunapala of the Ingnoda inscription). 

Vijayapaiadeva (s. 1190 = a.d. 1133). 

Surapaiad^va (s. 1212 = a.d. 1155). 

AnangapaiadSva. 


Line. Text. 

1 1 ^ 1 !» srrsTff ft \ 

4. ^[^:]?r??tT3ff>T?nTsr=«(7^3ra'Tr5^[«r:] 

5. 5fr 

6. *r?n:ra2w^- ^ 

7. ^r[;ar]«f =3- 

8. [ft:] STTffl 1 R3TI%- 

9. ^ [^T-.] ir?^r[^:] w=^sr»nwr: II 

10. 11 W’rft II 

TraTisJation. 

6m 1 On Sunday, the 1st day of the bright fortnight of Bhddrapada of the Samvat year 
1212 (A.D. 1155)— [there was] ,§r?-Prithvipaladeva alias Bhartripatta, who shone among the row 
of the kings ; his son [was] 'MaUrdja Sri-Tribhuvanapaladeva ; his son [was] MaMrdja Sri- 
VijayapaladSva ; his son [was] MaMrdja ^rC-SurapMadlva— during [the latter’s] prosperous, 
beneficial and victorious reign a land of one plough was granted by MaMrdja'puira Sri-Ananga* 
p41ad§va who served his [father’s] lotuslike feet, for his welfare with [the ceremony of pouring] 
water [on the hand of the grantee] to [the temple of] the god Siddhesivara. Also, whatever 
fields have been granted near Taldldni [a smaU pond], they are ako confirmed [by this writ]. 

[This is] written by Pandit Ma’idh a, son of Pandit Sridhara. Let great happiness attend. 

6 So© Annual Reports of th© Rajputana Museora, 1914—15, 4 (6) 1 and 1916—17, 4 (6) 2. Also, Wp, 
Ind., vol. XIV, p. 296. 

8 An inscription, dated s. 1166 (a.d. 1109), of the time of Vijayaraja ie preserved in the Rajputana 
Musemn, Ajmer. 

1 Expressed by a symbol. ® The strokes are redundant. 

8 The reading in the Ingnoda inscription (o»*e,p. 66) is diflerent and doubtful. 

10 Bead _ ■ 

11 Read The protruded line of R in the impression seems cancelled by two parallel line*. 
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VEDIO STUDIES. 

By a. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Ph.D. 

{Goniinued from page 139.) 

5. Pfthak. 

This is a word well-known in later literature where it has the meaning ndnd, diversely, 
variously, separately, individually, in diSerentways ; ’ and it has been assumed by the com- 
mentators, Indian as weU as European, that this is the meaning in the Veda also. This 
assumption is indeed correct as regards 1, 131, 2 ; 1, 157, 1, and some other verses ; 
but it is otherwise with regard to 10, 91, 7 ; 9, 86, 2 and 10, 142, 4, aU verses 

contain similes with prthak as the tertium comparationis. In 10, 142, 4 it is said that Agni 
goes, prthak, like an eager missile ; in 10, 91, 7, that the flames of Agni press forward, prthak 
like the horses of a chariot ; and in 9, 86, 2, that the swift gladdening streams of Soma rush 
forward, prthak, like the horses of a chariot. It is obvious that the meaning diversely, 
variously, separately in different ways ’, is inappropriate here ; for the horses of a chariot can not 
be said to press forward ‘ diversely ’ or ‘ in different ways ’. On the contrary, rt is them com- 
munity of action and community of goal that is the point of comparison elsewhere in the RV. 
Compare, for instance, 3, 33, 2 : dcchd samdrdm rathyeva ydthah ' you, Vipat and Sutudn, 
go to the sea (together) like Ihe two horses of a chariot ’ (comp, anyd' mm anyd m apyeti SMre 
in the same verse and samdndm ydnim dnu samcdranti in the next verse) ; 39, . arv no 

ydtam rathycm mhrci ‘come, 0 ye two mighty (Asvins) towards us (togeth^) i e t e wo orses 
of a charid’ (comp. 10, 106, 1 : sadhrUvA' yd'tave prlmajigah) I and 3, 36, 6 : dpah sam^ram 
rathycva jagmuh ‘ the waters went (together) to the sea like the two horses o a ® ^ 

5, 60, 3, d'pa irn aadhrydhco dhavadhve). Compare also the epithet 
together, used of the horses which draw the chariot of Brhaspati in - a*? 

arushd’aodhdbr'luispSmmluxvd'hovaMdiladhadcdydsyant'lamtsMkw}^^ 

7rlsMm vdsdndl,. PriJu^k therefore cannot mean ‘diversely,’ ‘v^sly,’ separately 
‘ in different ways,’ here ; it must have some other signification that can yield good sense 

What this other signification is, can be determmed by 
have seen, pfihag-gamana is a common characteristic of Agni, of Agm ® * 

of a chariot!lnd oi an eager missile-that is, of a weapon that has been 

If we find out therefore from other passages of the RV. an answer to q ^ ^ 

attribute is it that is characteristic of the movement of the above-named thmgs ? We shaU 
in all likelihood have found out the meaning of prthak in these passages. , 

The answer to the above question is not difficult to find ; for. the 

characterises commonly the movement of Agn^ of Agni s ^ p passages ■ 

’ ‘fluickness ’ ‘impetuousness,’ etc. Compare respectively the followmg passages. 

LL te pro^ciion. Agni, the bright the 
JJseKiiiW 'he «ov.. ernMy rrith hia 
.ja «.r.it.».ii-e.na forth thy epi.., 

swiftly like the tongues (».e., flames) of Agn > > ’ Syend’so nd dumsdnd'ao drtham 

like theflamesof Agni’; 4. 6, 10 : tveshMoagne armyrd caranU dye^so na _^ ^ Q 5:drdvanty 

Hhy bright flames, O Agni, move (swiftly) 14S, 3 : divdL nA rathyd 

asjavdjinondSdkdh ‘his flames run like ^ ^ ^ ayaihsm rdihfim 

mhm% ‘ coursing Uke the horses of a chariot , 10, 119, 3 . w ma p j 
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dM ivdMvali ‘(the streams of Soma.) drunk (by me) have roused me (as as swift 

horses (draw) a chariot ’ (cf. preceding verse, prd vd'td iva dodliata mi mdpi td' ayaihsata) ; 
4, 1, 3 ; sdlcliQ sdhh&yOjM ctbhy d' vctvHsvdsum uu c(ilcT(imTaihyev(ii(xf^^^^ caiiy the friend to 
us, 0 friend, with speed, as the two horses of a chariot roll the swift wheel , 2, 4, 6 . va'r 
T^d patJid' rdthyeva svdnit ‘ (who, Agni,) rushed forth (as swiftly) as water on its path, as the 
two horses of a chariot (d)9,69, 6 : su'ryasyeva rasmiyodrdvayitn^^^^ matmra' sah pmsupal^ 
sdhdm trdtQ* the torpid (?), intoxicating (streams of Soma) move together, swift like the 
rays of the sun ’ ; 9, 69, 7 : slndhor ivapravm^nimnd dsdvo vfshacyutd mdddso gdtim dMa 
‘the streams of Soma, falling from (the hands of) the man proceed on their way, swift like 
the currents of a river down an incline ’ ; 9, 86, 1 : prd ta dmvali pavamdna dhtjdvo mddd 
aTshanti Toghujd' ivci tMdnd ‘ thy swift, thought-inspiring, intoxicating streams, 0 .Pa\''aniaua, 
rush forward of themselves like horses born of fleet (sires and dams) ; I, 5, 7 : a' iva vlmntv 
didvalp sdwidsa indfa giwci 7 )/ili ‘ let the swift streams of Soma enter into you, 0 Indra fond of 
praise’ ; 9, 22, 1 : eU sdmdsa d^dvordthd iva prd vdjinah | sargdlp srshtd' aheshata ‘ these swift 
streams of Soma have moved (as swiftly) as racing chariots, (as) liorses unloosed ; (e) 1, 
143, 5 : ndyovdrdya marutdm iva svandh shieva srshtd' divyd' ydiMsdnih ' that, like the rush 
of the Maruts, like a missile sent on its way, like the thunderbolt of heaven, can not be 
stopped’ ; 6, 6, 5 : ddha jihvd' pdpaiitiprd vr'shpo goshuyudho nd' sdnilb srjdnd' * then speeds the 
flame of the bull {sc, Agni) like the missile hurled by the fighter tor cows ’ ; 1, 116, 1 lyd'v 
drbhagdya vimdddya jdyd^m sendjuvd nyuhdtu rdthena ‘ who (two) brought a wife to the young 
Vimada in a chariot that is as swift as a missile.’ 

Prthah therefore signifies in these verses ‘ swiftly ’, ‘ rapidly ’, ‘ quickly,’ ‘ impetuously, ’ 
etc., a meaning which suits the context. It has this meaning in the following passages ; 

2, 17, 3: ddMkrnoJp pmthamdm virydm mihdd 

ydd asyd'gre brahmaT^d dishmam airayalp [ 
ratJiesUMna hdryasvena vicyutdtt, 
prd jtrdyab^ sisrate sadhrydh pr'thah || 

“Then didst thou, (0 Brhaspati) perform (thy) first valiant deed when thou, before this 
(Indra), didst shatter the powerful (Vala) with thy spell. The swift (Waters) released 
by (Indra), who was in his chariot (and) who has tawny horses, rusli forward together 
impetuously.” 

There are some difficulties in the first half of this verse. The release of the Waters men- 
tioned in the second half-verse indicates that the valiant deed {mahad vtryam) of the first 
half-verse refers to the overthrow of the demon that had imprisoned them ; compare 
2, 22, 1 ; ad im mamdda mdhi kdrma kdrtave mahd'm urum salnam sadmd dev6 devdm satydm 
indram satyd indnb, ; 2, 24, 14 : brdhmanas pater abhavad yathdvaddm satyd incmyir mdhi kdrnm 
karishyatdh where also the phrase mahi karma refers to such overthrow ; cf. also 3, 33, 7 : 
pravd'cyam daSvadhd' viryUm tddindrasya k'trrm ydddhim vwricdt | vi vagreT^a parishddo jaghd- 
nd'yann d'pdyanam icchdmdndh- I therefore take iushrm as referring to the demon that im- 
prisoned the Waters, and airayah in the sense of shattering, destroying — a sense which the 
word has in the preceding verse but one, visvd ydd gotrd! sdhaad pdrtvrid mddeBdfmsyadfmhi- 
td^ny airayat. The mention of brahman as the instrument used for shattering shows (comp. 
2, 24, Zud gd' djad dbhinad brahmarid valdm) that the first half -verse is addressed to Brhaspati 
who is known as brahma'i^aa pati or ' lord of spells. ’ It is indeed possible to interpret, as Olden- 
berg has in fact done {BY, Noten I, p. 201), the first half-verse also as being addressed 
to Indra. But this seems to me however to be a somewhat forced interpretation, and I prefer 
to regard this verse as belonging to the type of verses {cf, 1, 62, 4) whose two halves refer to 
Indra and Byhaspati respectively, and to interpret it as I have done above. 

The word aaya in the second pida seems to refer to Indra and the words asya agre to be 
equivalent to asya puraJjt>, Brhaspati is, as we know from 2, 24, 9 and the Yajus texts (T^, 
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6, 4, 10 ; MS. 4, 6, 3 ; KS. 27, 8) the purohita of the gods (devd^^) and therefore of their chief, 
Indra, also. Now, the chief function of the king’s puroMta is, as laid down by Indian writers, 
the removal, by means of magical spells, of all evils whether caused by hum an or by extra- 
human agency. These writers therefore lay particular stress on the necessity of having as 
puroMta one that is well- versed in Atharvanic spells ; see, for instance, Kautily a’s Arthasastra 
1, 8, 5 (p. 15) pnrohitam niitoditahuluMam shadahge vede daive nimitte da'fpd anUydm ca abhi- 
vintta/n, dpaddm daivamdnusMndm atharvabMr updyais ca pratihaTtdraiyikuTV i'ta; Mah^bharata 
12, 73,* 30-31 : bhdrgavdhgirasdm vedekrtavidyah shadmgavit H yajmharrmvidMjms tu mdUjfiah 
paushtikesfm ca | ashtddasavikalpdndm vidhijuah sdutikarma'i^dm 1| sarvarogaviMnai ca mniyutah 
samyatendriyab | {puroMtaJi kdryah ) ; Y^ihB>YSilkYSbSioavtil,^l^:puroMtamprakuTvitadaivajnaM 
udiloditam | daridanttydm ca kusalam atJiarvdhgirase taihd ; see also ch. II. of the BrhatsamMtd. 
An efficient puroMta therefore was able to destro^’^ all evils and enemies that threatened 
the king ; compare the following Mokas^^ : upapannam nanu sivam saptasv angesJiuyasyame j 
daivtndm mdmishiy^dm ca pratikartd tvam dpaddm 11 60 1 1 tava manirakrto mantrair durat prasa- 
mitdribliilh | pratyddisyanta iva me drslitalahshyabMdah sarali addressed by king Dilipa to his 
puroMta Vasishtha in the Raghuvarhsa (I. 60, 61). In the light of these passages we can now 
understand better the role played by Brhaspati in the incidents referred to by the RV. The 
chant or shout [arka, brahman, ram, virava, kranda, stanita, etc.) with which he destroyed the 
demon and set free the cows and waters (see Bergaigne I, 302; Boyer, J.A., 1906, I, p. 

401 ff.) represents the magical spell or which he, puroMta, used in favour of his 

patron Indra against his foes. His comparison too, with ^ lion roaring in his den ’ in 10, 67, 9 
{aiihhdm iva nd'nadatam sadhdstU) is one that is pregnant with meaning. The ^ 
believed, kills other animals by its mere roar ; compare the J^taka stories Nos. 15-. and 241 - 
and the following sentences in Muller’s translation of the first six stories of the Pisdcapraka- 
ranam which is without doubt derived from an Indian original (Z.D.M. G., 48, pp. 198 ff.) . 
(Pages 205, 206) '' Jener Lowen-Konig besass ungeheure Starke. Er pflegte in den Wald zu 
gehen and die Thiere durch sein Gebrlill zu todten”. 

(Page 206) Demi jener Lowen-Konig pflegt, wenn er sein Gebriill ausgestossen hat, 
und irgend ein Thier gestorben ist ; ’ 

(Pa?e 216) “ Da ward der Loweu-Koaig, der Grossvater jener Prinzessin, zornig. Er stress 
ein Gebrttll aus, da starben Sangvathan [a jackal-king] und sein gesammtes Gefolge ; 
and as a purohita performs his idntika, pamhtika and dbhicdnha ceremonies in his tjagamU, 
and as the m%ntras used therein kill the enemies even though they be afar, the comparison of 
these minlras with the roar of a lion, and of the pwoMa Brhaspati with a lion roarmg in 
his den is singularly felicitous. Another figure of speech compares these ntes and 
ceremonies which he performs to a ratMox war-chariot, m 2, 23,3, which represents Brhaspati 
as mounted on the chariot of rite {mya ratMm) which destroys enemies, slays demons, 
shatters the stony enclosure imprisoning the cows and wms the light. . , , , . 

Sayana, who as usual takes prthak to mean ' in difierent ways , has ingeniously attempt- 
to explain away the consequent contradiction here between sadhryak mdprthak hy saying 
tha t the ‘ going in different ways ’ was caused by ieM—vicyutal), svastMnac cyamtdl}, santal 

”"*22 It is likewise useful to compare the preceding sloka also : 

athrnMrmnmmtasyavijitdripumhpurah 

fiTth'iiS>m.art}iawtif‘i>dQaKnddad&vcida>tdmv(XTah\\^^\\ ^ 

these verses with the passage from 

Sthanddam mS. Paph^viy& saddhm dkdsa^^ ekaMda^ 

lassaphuUkagukdyanipanmss Jmttht liking sutvd 

U Stho . . . . likhhattum appaiivathyain, sthanOdam naSi . . .si.. 


pdpmir^m. Tha^^tvA sthe sesdpi 


migasAJearddayo sasahiiaiapariyosdm eabbe oatiippadd iatth 
jetniho mwnittT&ai O/hosi ('p. ii& j. 
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s'^dhrmk sadMm prtmk bJdtyd viyakm mntah, prasisrale 

shma dMvardi. It is however the nature of Waters to How togetliei , compaie 4,47, 2: 
WV.M yanti’ndavo nimndm d'po nd sadhryUk ; and 5, 60,3: a pa ^va mdJ>,ry&nco 
dhavadhve ;^ndthe Waters (or Rivers) released by Indra are in many places said to have 
moved swiftly forward ; cf. 1 , 32, 2 : vdsrd' im dhmavali syimlamami anjak samtidram am 
jaamurd'pah ‘xmmng, like lowing cows (to their calves), the wat(H-s vvent straight to tiie sea'; 
1 130, 5 : tvdm vr'tM nadyHindra sa'rtavffccM samudfdm asi'jo rathctn iva vdjayato ratMn %va 
^ thou hast released the rivers, 0 Indra, to run to the sea impetuouHly like chariots, like racing 
chariots ’ * 2 15 3 : vdjrena kM'ny atr'^an iiadi'ndtn vr'thdsrjat pdthibkir (hrglmydtJmili with the 
Vairaheboredopenmgsfortheriversaud let them loose (to flow) in loiig-extended paths*: 
4 17 3* vddMd mirdm vdjrena mandasdndh sdrann a'^po javasd hut.dprshiptlb ^ exulting killed 
Vrtra, with the Vajra*: the waters, whose lord was killed, rushed h)rth swiftly * ; and specially, 
10,111, 9-10 : srjdli dndhunr dhind jagraMd'n dfd id eta'li pra tnvijrejtiMnu | 'muinukshamAn^ 
utdydf mimucre' dhed etd' nd rammte nltiktdli 1 sadhri'cth sindhm nmltr ivaymi thon didst 
deliver the Rivers swallowed by the dragon and these sped fori h swift ly“---thosc^ desiring to 
be free as well as those that were freed ; the f^wift ones do not stop ; like loving (wives) they 
went to the sea together * . It should be noted that both tins idt^as {>f going together and 


‘ going swiftly ’ are given expression to in this last-quoted passagts 
8, 100, 7 : prd nimdm dJidvatd pf thah n^M yd vo dvdvartt | 
ni sMm vrtrdsya rndrmani vdjram in'dro aptpatiil || 

Run forth now swiftly ; he is not now who had detained you. Indra has hit Vrtra in his 
vital parts with the Vajra.*’ This is, as is evident, an address to tlie Waters. 

3, 56, 4 : abht'ka dsdrn padavt'r abodhy 
ddityd'nd/m ahve cdlrn nd'ma | 
d'pa,i cid asmd armnania devt% 
pfthag vrdjanttb pdri $Mm avfnjan 1 | 

The meaning of this verse is not quite clear ; I translate tentatively : Their l(^ad(‘r became 
known in the fight ; I have invoked the sweet name of the Adityas. Even thc^ immortal 
Waters stopped for him ; moving swiftly, they left (him).** With regard to the third pdda^ 
compare 2, 30, 1: indrdydhighne nd ramanta d'pali. The fourtli sfMuns to reft^io th(i same 
situation as 7, 21, 3 : tvdm indra srdvitavd! apdh, hah pdrishihitd dkind ,^dra pnrvVh ] tmul vdvakre 
rathyd nd dMnd rijante visvd krtrirndn^i bhtsW and 4, 22, (> : MM ha imd vpHktnmnobldydM^'li 


prd sindhavo jdvasd mkramania, 

2, 24, 14 : brdhmanas pater abJiavad yathdvaMm 

satyo manyur m,dhi kdrmd karisliyaidJp j 
yo gd! ud djat sd divi vi edbhajan 
mahVva rttih mvasdsarat pfthak || 

The powerful spell of Brahmanaspati who was engagtsl in a great work had its own way 
(ie., acted as desired) ; (he) who drove forth the cows gave it to heavcm ; (the liercl of cows) 
like a great current went forward impetuously with strong foretj.** * The great work * nders, 
as I have said above, to the overthrowing of the demon that has imprisoned the; wat(TS and 
cows. The iva in the fourth pdda^ though apparently an uparnd-vkyiln, n*ally to be 

used in the sense of ca, that is, as a sarnuccaya-vdeaka with the force of " and * ; for Bfliaspati 
sets free, not only cows, but the waters also. ' Compare 2, 23, 18 : tdva 4riye ry purvato 

gdvdm gotrdmud asrjoydd ahgirah | indrey.ayujd' tdmmd puniftam hr' hL^jMU 'nir a pd' mauhjo 
armvdm ; Bee also 6, 73, 3 ; 2, 24, 73-4. 

9, 86, 2 : prd ie mdddso madkd'sa dsdvor 
\sTksliata rdthydso ydthd pftJmk \ 
dhendr nd vafMm pdyasdbU vajriii^am 
indwvo mddhumanta Unndya^ 1| 
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" The swift), giaddeiiiag streams (0 Soma), ran forth impetuously like the horses of a chariot. 
The sweet-bearing streams (have run) towards Indra, the Vajra-bearer, as a cow with milk 
runs to its calf.” 

10, 44, 6 ipr'tkaJc pray an prathamd' devdJiutayo 
'krrpvata sravasyd'ni diif^htard 1 
7id ye seJcur yajniydm nd'vam druliam 
trynaivd U ny dvisanta Mpayali || 

This verse is somewhat obscure. I translate, following Yaska {NiruHa, 5,25, 1) : The 
first invokers of the gods sped forth swiftly and performed famous (deeds) difficult to 
surpass ; the wicked people who were unable to get upon the ship of sacrifice, stayed here 
only. ” 

10, 91, 7 : vd'topadhuta ishito vam^ dnu 

trshu ydd dnnd vevishad vitishthase \ 
d' te yatante rathyd ydthd prtJialc 
mrdhdmsy agrie ajdrdTpi dhdkshatah || 

When thou, 0 Agni, bsing fanned by the wind, extendest thyself rapidly, following thy 
desires, and readiest forth eagerly after food, the unaging flames of thee, that art burning, 
move forward swiftly like the horses of a chariot.” 

10, 142, 4 : ydd udvdto nivdto yd' si bdpsat 

pftliag esM pragardhiniva sind | 
yadd' te vd'to anu vd'ti doc.ir 
vdpteva srmsra vapasi prd bhu'ma || 

When thou goest, devouring, over ups and downs, thou movest as swiftly as an eager mis- 
sile. When the wind is blowing behind thy flame, thou shavest the earth as a barber the 
moustache.” By an ‘ eager missile ’ is to be understood a weapon that has been hurled against 
the enemy. Weapons are frequently described in Indian literature as drinking the blood or^ 
life-breath of the enemy ; see,, for instance, the Mah§-bh4rata (Kumbha konam ed.) ; 7, 27,27 , 
pattribhib prdv>ibhojanaib 1 ndndrupais faddmitrdn kruddhe nighnati Phalgune : 7, 91, 23 : 
dvisliatdm asubhojmd .... ndrdc&m ; 7, 117, 10 : ^ard rudhirabhojandb ; 7, 117, 27 : te 
(sardb) .... po^pulp ioTpiiam dhave ; 7, 134, 26 : apiban sutaputrasya sori^itam rahtahhogandb 
(sc. ndrdcdb)- A greedy weapon therefore means a weapon that is eager to drink the blood 
or the life-breath of the enemy. 

10, 101, 4 : si'rd yunjanti hmdyo 

ywgd^ VI tanvate pfthak [ 
dMfrd dev^sJiii sumnay& I1 

** The wise put the ploughs together ; the clever, desiring the grace of the gods, quickly make 
ready the yokes.” 

AV. 11, 5, 13 : agnad sA'rye candr&masi mdtarUvan 

brahmacdry dpsu samidham d' dadhdti ] 
td'sdrri arci’msMpftJiag ahhr^ oaranii 

td'sdwt d'jyampurvsho varsMm d'pab II 

In the fire, in the sun, in the moon, in MatariSvan, in the waters, the Vedic student puts 
f uel. Their gleams go quickly to the cloud ; their sacrificial butter is man, rain, waters.” 
Compare Manusmrti III, 76 : agnau prdstdhutih samyag ddityam upatislfMte \ dditydyjdyat^ 
vrsJitir vrshter animm 

AV. 7, 45 2 : agn$r %vdsya ddhato ddvdsya daJmtab pfibak | 

etd'm etdsyershyd'm udnd' gnim iva Samay^ . 

‘‘ Extinguish, as (one does) fire with water, this man’s jealousy which is burning impetuously 
(i.e., fiercely) like fire, like forest-fire ” 
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A V. 4, 1 5, 2 : sdm, tlcshaymtu tavisM'h sudd’navo 
’pd'm Tasd oshadMbhib' sacantdm l 
vaTshdsya sdvgd mahayantu hhu mim 

pr'ihaq jdyarddm dshadhayo visvdrupdh 11 ^ 

■■ lot the strong liteol ones («. th. Maruts) conse to behold ‘"f ‘.Jer ; le ft, ’w'll , 
■raters attaoh themKlTos to the herbs ; let doraponts ol ram glotiij the earth , Lt herbs of 

all forms be bom quickly.” 

AV. 4, 15, 3 : sdm ikshayasva gd'yato ndbhdmsy 

apd'm vigdsaJi pr' ihag u'd mjantdm j 
vohrshdsyob sdvgd 'nwJuiyckiitu bhu mim 
pr'ihag jdymtdm dshadhayo visvdrupdh H 

» Do thou make the singers behold the clouds together ; let the swift streams of water rush 
out rapidly ; let downpours of rain glorify the earth ; let herbs of all form.s be born quickly.’’ 

Whitney in his Translation (p. 172) render.s prthalc in these xias.sagcs as ‘ here and there 
and ifives a note, after verse 4, that ^'^thah, lit. ‘ severally, separately’ is used in those verses 
rather in the sense of ‘ all about, everywhere ’ It seems to me that it is preferable to 
accept here (for verses 2 and 3) the meaning. ‘ quickly, rapidly ’ established for above, 

and that this makes it unnecessary to suggest a third meaning, ‘ all about, everywhere , for it. 
With regard to verse 4, the meaning nd'nd, ‘ severally ’, may be considered to suit well 
here and also in AV. 3, 19, 6 and 5, 20, 7, where too the words pHhak and ghosim (in 5, 20, 7 
its synonym dhvanayah) occur. A better sense, however, is yielded by these passages if wo 
interpret priMc here as ‘ strong ’, a meaning which is a development from that of ‘ rapid, 
quick, impetuous ’; see Vedische Studien I, p. 47 and 97 for numerous examples of such deve- 
lopment. I would therefore translate these verses as follows : 

AV. 4, 15, 4 ; gaiid's tvdpa gdyantu md’rvidh parganya ghosUrjah pfthok | 


sdrgd varshdsya vdrshato vdrshantu prthivfm dnti 1! 

“ Let the troops of Maruts that shout strongly sing to thee, 0 Parjanya ; let gushes of raining 
rain rain along the earth.” Shouting strongly is a characteristic of the Maruts that is frequently 
mentioned in the RV.; compare for instance 1, 64, 8 ; simhd' ivandnadati prdceta.sah ; I, 85, 2 ; 
dreanto arkdm jandyanta indriydm ddhi srlyo dadhirc pfsnimAtarah ; 5, 54, 12 ; svdranti 
ghdsham vitatam rtdydvah ; compare also 1, 169, 7 ; 3, 26, 5 and Bergaignc 11, 373. 

AV. 3, 19, 6 : ud dhdrshantdm maghavan vd'jindny 
ud vird'vAm gdyatdm etu ghosha^ ] 
pr'thag ghdshd ululdyah ketumdnia ud iratdm \ 
devd' indrajyeshthd maruto yantu sbnayd || 

“ Let their energies be excited, 0 bounteous one ; lot the shout of the conquering heroes 
arise ; let strong shouts and clear jubilant cries go up ; lot the divine Maruts with Indra as 
chief go with the army.” To prthag gJmlidh in this verse corresponds dyumdn ghoshah in 
10, 84, 4 ; dyumdntam ghdsham vijayd'ya krymahe. 

AV. 5, 20, 7 ; antarime ndbhast ghdsho astu 

prr'thak tedhvdmyo yantu si'bham | 
abhi kranda standyotpipdnah 
slokahjr'n mitratd'rydya svardM' |j 

“ Let there be noise between these two firmaments ; let thy sounds go swift and strong ; 
roar (at them), thunder, truculent, resounding unto the victory of our friends, a good parti- 
zan.” The last half-verse is unintelligible to me and I have therefore repeated here the 
translation of Whitney. 


Prthak has the sense of ndnd in the other passages whore it ooeurs, namely, in 1, 131, 
2 ; 1 , 157, 1; 8, 43, 18 and 8, 43, 29. 
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1, 131j 2 : viSveslm hi tvd sdvaneshu tunjdte 

samdndm ^ham vfshiimnyavah 'pr'ihah 
svdh sdnishyavah pfthak | 
tdm tvd nd'vam m* parshA'fyivn 
susMsya dhuri dhimahi | 
indram nd yaj% 0 Lis citdyanta dydvalp 
stdrmhhir indram dydmJp 1| 

(They) call urgently to thee in aU Soma-libations — thee that art one and common, the 
people with excellent hymns (of praise), desiring to attain light, (call upon) separately. We* 
people, glorifying Indra with praises as with sacrifices, place at the head of the strong 
(hymn), thee that, like a ship, carriest us across/’ 

1, 157, 1 : dbodhy agnir jmd ud eti su'ryo 

vy icshd's candrd' mahy d^vo arcishd [ 
d'yuksMtdm asvind y&tave rdtham 
prd'sdvid devdb savitd' jdgat pfthak 1| 

“ Agni has awaked ; the sun rises from the earth ; the bright dawn has opened heaven and 
earth with her light ; the (two) Asvins have yoked their chariot for going ; the divine 
Savitp has impelled the world individually (to action).” 

8, 43, 18 : tubhyamUV ahgirastama vi&vdh suhshitdyah pffhah [ 
dgne Icd'Tndya yemire |j 

Thee, 0 best of Aiigirases, have all those people with good dwelling-houses, attached to 
themselves, separately, in order to obtain their desires, 0 Agni.” 

8, 43, 29 : tubhyam ghU jdnd imS vUvdbf suhshitdyaTp pr'fhalc | 
dltdsim hinvanty dtiave H 

“ All these people with good dwelling-houses (0 Agni) have separately impelled thee to eat 
the food.” The words visvdli sulcshitayallp in these two verses though literally meaning 'all 
(people) that have good dwelling-houses ’ seem to be used in the sense of all (people)- 
possessed of houses ; i. e. householders visvdh suksMtayab thus : vihe grhapatayai^, 
vidveshu grheslm narabi g^he-grhe naralp. Compare 5, 14, 4 ; 10, 91, 2 ; 1, 128, 4 ; 4, 7, 3 ; etc. 

Thus the meaning oiprthaJc is 1. (a) quick, rapid, impetuous ; (6) strong ; and 2. sepa- 
rately, differently, diversely, variously. 

Likewise, the root pratli, from which the word prthak is without doubt derived, and its 
derivative pfthu seem also to signify ' to rush, to move quickly or swiftly ’ and ‘ swift ’ respect- 
ively. Regarding the latter word, namely prthu, it is the first member of the compound 
prthuprajna which is given in the Itahdvyutpatti (Mironow’s ed. ; 48) as a synonym of 
dSuprajha, javanaprajha, tikshuapraj^, gambhtraprajna, etc. This seems to indicate that 
prtJhu in prthuprajna means dSu or javana, 

(To be continued.) 
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The Papers of Thomas Bowbey, 1669-1713, edited 
by L 1 EUT.-C 0 L. SibB. C. Temple, Bt., C.B., CJ.E., 
Hakluyt Society (2nd Series, No. LVII), 1927. 

If the least doubt were left in any sceptical mind 
as to the correctness of the identification of “ T.B.*% 
the writer of the MS. published by the Hakluyt 
Society in 1905 under the title A Geographical Account 
of Countries round the Bay of Bengal, 1609 to 
1679, this is wholly dispelled by the discovery in 
1913 of Bowrey’s papers in the Manor House, 
Cleeve Prior, Worcestershire. The romantic story 
of this find is delightfully told in Sir Eichard 
Temple’s General Introduction to this latest vohxm© 


of the valuable Hakluyt Series. The papers now 
edited deal chiefly with Bowrey’s movements and 
life after his return from the East in 1689 ; but the 
story of the Mary Galley, of which Bowrey was the 
principal proprietor, and its voyage under Captain 
Joseph Tolsonto Bencoolen, Batavia, Balasore and 
Calcutta are of much interest to all students of early 
navigation in Indian waters. The editor has been 
ably assisted in the matter of technical nautical 
details by Mr. G. S. Laird Clowes of the Science 
Museum, S. Kensington. The illustrations are excel- 
lently produced, and the notes are characteristically 
full and accurate. C. E. A. W/OnnsaM. 
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‘Qtjabtebly Jouknajl of the Mythic Society, 

(Bangalore), vol. XVII, No. 3, January, 1927. 

Tills issue contains an interesting and suggestive 
article from the talented pen of Mr. 0. C. Gangoly 
on The Cult of Agaatya in Southern India and in 
Indonesia. We are conducted from place to place in 
South India and across the sea to P’am, Cambodia 
and the islands of he Malay Archipelago as far east 
-as Bali, showing how deep had been the veneration 
felt for, and how wide-flung the influence cast by, 
this famous “pitcher-born ” muni. We are told that 
Agastya is still popularly known in Java as “ Siva- 
guru ” the preceptor of Siva, or Bhatt4raka- 
guru ” the revered preceptor, and that his name is 
“used to this day in all oath formulas, in Java and 
Bali.” Mr. Gangoly considers he has proved that 
the worship of Agastya was an established cult in 
Java long before the seventh century, and that it 
must have come from South India. It would have en- 
hanced the interest of the story had it been possible 
to cite evidence of the cult from Sumatra, which, as 
the “ first Java ”, was in all probability affected at 
an earlier date than the islands further east. Such 
evidence might, moreover, afford some clue as to 
the origins of the kingdoms of Srivijaya and Malayu 
in that island, our knowledge of which has been so 
.amplified by the researches of Monsieur G. Ferrand. 
The uniformity of type and detail between the 
images of Agastya at VedHra^yam and Chidamba- 
ram and those of Siva -guru found at different sites 
in Java is very striking, thus tending to corroborate 
the view taken by Mr. Gangoly. At the same time 
it may be noted perhaps that these images bear a 
■curious resemblance in some respects to the sculp- 
tured figures of rather unusual type found at Garhwii 
in the Allahabad district and at Pamp§pura near 
Mirzapur, which Sherring {Tribes and Castes, I, 
.357f.; JBAS^, 1871, p. 376 f.) described as “ bearded 
Bhar figures.” C. E . A. W. Oldham. 

Pavahadtjtam oE Dhoyi, published by the Sans- 
krit Sahitya Pari^ad, Calcutta. 

This is a Sanskrit poem on the model of the well- 
known work of Kalidasa, the M^ghaMta. The exist- 
ence of a manuscript of this work was brought to no- 
tice by that veteran manuscript collector, MahSima- 
hopS-dhyflya Haraprasad Sastri. It was published 
first of all in the proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1905 from a single manuscript. The new 
•edition is based upon three manuscripts, the earliest 
•of them being datable in the first quarter of the eight- 
eenth century, and the other two belonging rather to 
the middle of the nineteenth. The previous editions 
are also made use of for the purpose. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the edition stiU leaves much to be de- 
sired, it is a great improvement upon its predecessor. 

This is a work referable to the court of the last 
great Sena ruler of Bengal, Lakshma^^as4na. All that 
we can say about the precise date of the work, accord- 
ing to tli© learned editor, is that the poet belonged to 
the twelfth century, and the work was composed 
laefore i.D. 1206, when it got to e quoted by others. 


In regard to the matter of the work, it is more 
or less conventional in character, and even the 
geographical information that it contains does not 
compare very favourably with that of the M^ghadiita 
itself. The work has, however, its worth, at least for 
the sake of comparison, and careful study of it will 
enable industrious students to pick out details of 
value. The editing and publishing of the poem are 
both creditable, and we congratulate Mr. Ghakravarti 
on the result of his labo urs. »S. K. Aiyanqar. 
JODBNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SocrETY, VOl. 

46, No. 3, September, 1926. 

In So77ie Mismiderstandings about India, being the 
Presidential Address delivered before the Society 
at Philadelphia in April, 1926, Mr. W. E. Clark 
draws attention to tlie exaggerated emphasis so often 
placed upon the spiritual and religious elements in 
Indian life, and makes a strong a})peal, supported by 
sound argument, for tlio devotion of more attention 
to the huge mass of Jitoratuio that lias come down 
to us on subjects of “ a practical and worldly nature” 
— to the “neglected subject of Indian realiend' He 
adverts to the special importanco of the inscriptions, 
and pleads for an adequately eddied compilation of 
such as have been found to dat e, in a form tliat will 
enable them to be readily used by research workers. 
He also urges the need for fuller study of the part 
played by guild organizations and of tlie references to 
sea-voyages, as wo now know, largely from the re- 
searches of French and I)utc;h scholars, that the 
Indians were “ one of the greatest navigating 
and colonizing peoples of anticpiity.” This sug- 
gestive address is conirneiidijd to tlie notice of that 
rapidly increasing body of Indian scholars interested 
in the past lustory of their land, l,o whom perhaps 
further acknowledgment is duo. it may be added 
that the extensive Jaina lit-eratairo, hitherto so in- 
adequately studied by Western workers, is likely to 
prove a most prolific luid valuable mino of informa- 
tion, that merits systmnatic working. 

In The Origi/tul liw tidy at/ a Mr. E, Washlnirn Hop- 
kins compares several pcussagcs in the Nort h- Western 
Recension text with th<i Bombay and Bengal ver- 
sions, with special roforenccj io the tpaisUon whether 
there ever was an Adi-Mmidyana. Ho comes to the 
conclusion that it is i-ain to hope to rerionstruct any 
Adi-BdmuyaTiiLahy working back from the textual 
variations in the rec’cnsions available to us. If it 
had been a case of manuHcript (ropy -makers such a 
condition as now exists would have been almost im- 
possibl©. He thinks, th<‘iH‘f<a*e, with Jacobi, that 
the text must have been liandcd down I>y word of 
mouth, and that the bards who transmitted it were 
responsible for the variations. “At some vague 
period,” lie adds, “ these oral versions wore reduced 
to writing according to the lotml authorities and the 
written texts still hold tli© divagations of various 
ancient bards.” His long critical study of the epics 
invests Mr. Hopkins’ views with exceptional value 
and interest for all students of the Rdmdym^> 

' C. K. A. W, Oldham. 
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The Jain a Gazette ; the monthly organ of the 

All-India Jain Association, voi. XXI, No. 6, 

June, 1925. Jaina Gazette Office, George Town, 

Madras, 

This issue of the Jaina monthly organ contains 
an. interesting article on the Vratyas, by Professor 
Q. Chakra varti of the Presidency College, Madras, 
which was one of the papers read at the Third 
-India Oriental Conference in December, 1924. 
The author commences by a rapid survey of existing 
information and theories about the Vratyas, and 
suggests that an explanation consonant with all 
the- available facts is forthcoming, provided that 
we discard the prevalent but inaccurate belief 
that Jainism originated with Mahavira about the 
year 527 B . c. It may bo admitted tha t Pars vanatha , 
the twenty-thirdTirthankara, was a historical figure, 
and this admission implies that Jainism in some 
form or another must have been in existence in 
the eighth century b.c. Professor Chakra varti 
discusses the historicity of the earlier Tirthankaras, 
the influence of the famous Ikshvaku clan of the 
Kshatriyas on early Aryan culture, and the character 
and tenets of the Yatis, who are mentioned in Vedic 
literature. Thence he deduces the view that early 
in the Vedic period an influential school had arisen 
which deprecated the sacrificial cult of the Vedas 
and eventually preached the doctrine of ahimsat 
thereby inci.irring the hatred and contempt of the 
Indra -worshipping Vedic Aryans. In other words 
the Vratyas signified to non- Jaina writers ‘the 
observers of the in contradistinction to 

the performers of sacrifices, and these Vratyas 
preached the aliimsa vrata, enjoined by Vrishabha, 
revived by Parsvanath, and adopted by MahUvira. 

This theory differs somewhat from that suggested 
by Professor Samaddar in his recent publication. 
The Glories of Magadha, He holds that the Vratyas 
were merely Aryans, who had advanced beyond 
the territorial limits of the main body of Vedic j 
Aryans in the Panjab, and, as pioneers of liberal 
tendencies, had formed an advance settlement in 
Magadha, where their ancient Brahmanie rites 
and ideas underwent modification. Professor 
Chakravarti, on his side, holds that the term 
Vratya “was applied to the religious protestants 
among the Aryans who were opposed to the ritualism 
of the cult of Indra, and was extended to the 
lower orders among the [followers of the] new faith. 
The career of designation is thus the reverse of 
what was suggested by Rama Krishna Bhagavat, 
according to whom it first implied a barbarous 
non -Aryan tribe and later on came to be applied 
to some Aryans. Knowing the aristocratic racial 
pride of the Aryans, we can , never for a moment 
believe that they allowed themselves to be designated 
by shcha term with its implication of barbarity 
life.’V 

Professor Chakravarti proffers his theory with 
all modesty. He does not regard it as the only 


po.ssible solution of liie pi o ok in, but inoi'i-Iy offers 
it as a working hypothesis, which appears to fit 
in with existing facts and evidence. It is on that 
account the more worthy of studj^ : and whiles 
any final decision of the matter is at present 
impossible, it is clear that an acce^ptaiice by scholars 
of the view that Jainism was already in existence 
as a religious and ethical doctrine about the date 
of the Brahmanas would go far towards establishing 
the plausibility of Professor Chakravarti’s theory. 
The article is suggesti\'e and well -written. 

S. M. Edwardes. 

Tattvasangraha, two volumes, Gaekw^ad’s Oriental 

Series, Nos. XXX and XXXI. 

The Gaikwad’s Oriental Series, published under 
the authority of the government of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Baroda, is one of the most useful and 
interesting of the series of Sanskrit publications 
which are at present being issued in India. The others 
that challenge a ready comparison are the series of 
publications that used to be issued regularly by the 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore, and the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, for 
which the late Mahtoahopfidhyfiya Dr. Ganapati 
Sastri was mainly responsible. These publications 
by the most forward Indian States have had to 
shoulder the responsibility which the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal had assumed and discharged with so 
much distinction in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 
The Gaikwad’s Series is characterised by the 
comparatively rare character of the works selected 
for publication and the combined learning, eastern 
and w’-estern, with which the works are usually 
edited. In this respect they challenge a ready 
comparison, perhaps to its own advantage, with 
publications of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute. 

The work under review is of a class with the 
Sarmdarsana Sangraha of Mfidhavfichfirya. The 
work, a comparatively brief one with the commen- 
tary which is voluminous, constitutes something 
like a cyclopasdia of Indian logic for the eighth 
century after Christ. It is tlie work of an author 
by name S§;ntarakshita,who lived early in the eighth 
century in India and passed on in the forties of that 
century to Tibet, where he established a school of 
Buddhism. It is a work which may, more or less, he 
described as belonging to Mahay S^nism and treating of 
jogic in particular. He 1ms, therefore, to controvert 
all the systems of logic then known , and establish, 
on the basis of that comparative study, the superior 
excellence of Mah§y§na logic accepted as such. He 
has to pass under review a pretty large number of 
works and criticise them. Of these there are as many 
as sixty to seventy authors under reference. The 
work is commented on by his own disciple Kamala- 
sila, and the commentary is known as the Panjika. 
The commentator adds to the value of the publi- 
cation by making clear the references which are 
made only allusively by Santarakshita. Between 
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the author and his disciple therefore we get, as it 
were, a conspectus of the learning of logic, and the 
stage that learning had reached in the eighth 
century A.D., the period when Buddhism remained 
still so far in good reiDiite that the rising dynasty 
of Tibet adopted the religion and introduced it in 
the ‘land of snow 

The work is edited with a very considerable 
amount of creditable care and learning by Pandit 
Embar ICrishnamacharya and Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya. The latter provides an illuminat- 
ing English introduction which puts into requisition 
all that is known of Indian logic and Indian logicians, 
and the introduction covers as many as a hundred 
and fifty pages, while the Sanskrit Fmstdvana of 
seventy pagos exhibits great learning and contains 
in it, as part of it, a versified summary of all the 
systems brought under advertence in the ToiUvctsafi- 
graha. The work is of such great value for this de- 
partment of learning, and even for the general 
history of Indian culture, that we congratulate the 
editors and the Government of His Highness the 
Gaikwad on the publication, S. K. Aiyangae. 


JouRNAx OP Oriental Research, Madras, vol. I, 

part I, January 1927. 

Another quarterly scientific Joumolhas been start- 
ed in Madras, showing how far the interest in research 
has progressed in India among the natives of that land- 
It was only the other day that we noticed a similar 
Journal in Rajahmundry, and we welcome every such 
new comer into the antiquarian and archaeological 
field, provided its work is as good and sound as that of 
the two new Journals, It is by local effort on the spot 
that the study of the history, literature and philo- 
sophy of the country can be really forwarded. Ge- 
neral enquiry, like that of the Asiatic Societies is 
of course necessary in order to keep us in touch with 
the progress of learning as a whole, but it is the* 
local associations that can bring the details to light. 

A considerable difference is observable in the two 
first numbers of the new magazines. The Rajah- 
mundry papers were chiefly historical ; the Madras 
papers are chiefly on literature and philosophy. No 
doubt as time goes on both will exhibit researches in 
all directions, and let us hope that the excellence of 
the first issues will be maintained. R. C. Templ e. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


COLOUBS OF THE GODS. 

A correspondent writes to me ; “ talking of popu- 
lar Indian beliefs as to Christianity, when I was 
in BihSr the peasants were firmly convinced that 
the Christian God was sky-blue in colour. This, 
of course, was quite proper, as their own Kyishua 
was dark-blue. The belief was founded on a very 
old version of the Lord’s Prayer which commenced 
‘ He Asmani BSp.’ ” R. C. Temphb. 

MUSSULMEN. 

The use by Eiu'opeans of the incon*ect term Mus- 
sulmen for Musalmaus has already been noted, in 
this Journal, and here is another instance from 
an unsuspected source. 

1866, About the middle of the twelfth century, 
a rumour circulated through Europe that there 
reigned in Asia, a powerful Christian Emperor, 
Presbyter Johannes. In a bloody fight he had 
broken the power of the Mussulmen. — S. Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths oj the Middle Ages, p. 29. 

R. C. Temple. 

A NOTE ON PIRACY IN EASTERN WATERS. 

There are several omissions in Mr. Charles Hill’s 
valuable notes on the above subject. One of the 
most entertaining of the early pirates was Captain 
Muoknell, He had been fined for calling the 
Puritans “ Red-headed devils.” This incensed him, 
and fuel was added to the flame, when he was 
ordered to give a state-room on his vessel, the John, 
to the Portuguese* Governor of Mozambique, and his 
dusky family. ‘^They would all be poisoned,’* 
he said, “if these blanks stayed long aboard.” 
Two of the Company’s officers who were on board 
threatened to report him, whereupon Mucknell 
got them to go ashore for a picnic at Johanna, 


and then marooned them. He disposed of other 
opponents by cropping their ears or landing them 
at St. Helena. When in his cups, we are told, ho 
would say “I am a Prince at Sea. I am the 
proudest man on Earth. I am a Cockny, that’s 
my glory I ” He spent most of his time hovering 
round the Canary Isles, whore he plundered the 
Company’s shipping. The Parliament’s ships once 
hunted him onto the rocks off the Scilly Islands, but 
he escaped, and a gold chain was offered for his cap- 
ture. However, there is no record that he was ever 
brought to book. (EngUsh Factories, 1 642- 6, p. 2 62 . ) 

Another famous corsair was Hugo Lambert, a 
Dutchman who sailed under French colours, and 
got the French factory into very bad odour by 
plundering a treasure-ship belonging to the Queen 
of Bijapur. Her Majesty was taking a vast store of 
jewels, silks, and carpets, with her on the Mecca pilgri- 
mage, to distribute as gifts, when Hugo intercepted 
the ship. The famous father Ambrose, the Capu- 
chin, whose word was law at Surat, had to intervene 
on behalf of his compatriots. (TluSvenot’s Voyages 
des Indes Orientals, ed. 1727. vol. V, chap. XI.) 

Several pirates are mentioned in Ovington. On 
p. 438 he narrates the adventures of one Captain 
Say, who was captured by the notorious Sanga- 
nians. On page 468, he mentions a certain 

Captain A S, who coinmitted piracies in the 

vicinity of Mocha. I have never been able to- 
identify Captain A — — S, or to find out anything 
further about Captain Say. As I am engaged in 
editing Ovington, I should be grateful to any reader 
who could kindly assist me, or tell me if he has 
found any contemporary references to them in 
the Company’s Records or other literature. 

' H. G. Bawi^nson. , 
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473. After he mutiny of the crew of the Beckford Galley {See para. 477 below), the Purser, 
Andrew Somerville, managed to escape and make his way to Mayotta. There he found an 
old friend, the Parser of the Bnby, who was trying to save the Company’s treasure which had 
been on boardwhenshe was wrecked. The Ruby (400 tons, 36 guns, 116 passengers and crew. 
Captain John Barber Purser Benjamin Preston) wns wrecked at Mayotta on the 
14th September 1699 {Letiers to Fort St. George, 1700, pp. 73-77). With the help of some 
faithful members of the crew, they seized a smaU pirate sloop, and on the 30th March sailed 
for Patta on the African Coast, where they arrived on the 14th April. Here all his compa- 
nions were, as were all EngHshmen who came here at this time {See para. 400 aioiie), murdered 
and the Arabs took booty to the amount of 62,000 dollars, besides goods.’ He was’ 
spared at the intercession of an Arab merchant named Singaree, but to save his life, was 
forced to submit to circumcision. He did not get free until about April 1701 {India Office, 
0-G* 8585). 

474. In Febraaiy 1700 seven sail of Arab vessels api^eared ofiE Vesava and took it from 
the Portuguese {Bom, Gaz,, XXVI. i. 128). In the same year Arabs in the Persian Gulf took 
the Friendship, Captain William Morrice, of 100 tons, with a cargo worth £ 8,000. 


475. O.nth 0 13th and 15th July 1701, John Wheeler Master, and John Cockcroft Super- 
cargo of the English ship Dictmond, wrote fro di Jeddah that their ship with a cargo worth 
more than Rs. 1,00,000 had been seized, at blie instigation of Ibrahim, brother of Hussain 
Amadan of Surat, on the pretence that the Diamond was the pirate [See para. 463 above) which 
took Hussain Amadan’s ship in 1698 (hidia Office, 0,0, 8585-6 ; Madras Consultations 24th 
Jan. 1701-2). Thomas Pitt, in a letter dated 27th Nov. 1701 to Sir Thomas Gayer, mentions 
that, according to Gayer, Sir Nicholas Waite of the New Company, had told the Mughal 
Governor of Surat, that all the ships of the Old Company were pirates and had incited Hussain 
Amadan to write to his countrymen to seize the Diamond in reprisal [Letters from Fort St. 
George, 1700-1701, p. 79), 


Anglo-Americans. 

476. On the 1st January 1698-9 Amanat Khan, Faujddr of Surat, in consequence of 
the damage done by European pirates, placed guards upon the English, French and Dutch 
Factories (Bruce, III. 272). In February [See Dutch Records ; Manucci, III. 488 n.) these 
three nations were forced to sign bonds to indemnify the native traders against future losses. 
More particularly, the Dutch undertook to protect trade in the Red Sea, the French in the 
Persian Gulf and the English on the southern coast of India (Bruce, III. 274). 

477. In June 1698 the Beckford Galley (200 tons, 24 guns, 30 men, John Harris Master) 
sailed from the Thames to purchase slav^ss in Madagascar. Early in 1699 she arrived at 
Tollear Bay. The crew, having been overworked and badly fed, combining with some 
pirates ashore under one Ryder, who had once served with the Moors and had been left by a 
pirate at Port Dauphin, mutinied, seized the ship while Harris was ashore, and carried 
her to Ascension. One account [India Office, 0,0. 6804) says that they chose Evan Jones 
as their Captain ; another [Owners to Council of Trade and Plantations, 1th May 1700, Cal, 
State Papers, Col.) says that they chose Ryder. I do not know what became of Harris, but 
the Purser, Andrew Somerville, managed to make his way to Mayotta [See para. 473 
above). 

478. The crew of the Pelican, deprived of any share in the booty of the Great Mahomet 
[See para. 463 above)^ had still their fortunes to make. They accordingly set out from St. Mary’s 
alone and took a number of Moor ships, among which was the Dolphin, to which, the Pelican 
being no longer seaworthy, they transferred themselves (Johnson, II. 384). The Dolphin 
arrived atSt.Mary’s early in 1699. There they found Samuel Burgess in iMMargaret (Johnson, 

■ ' , , 4 
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— ' " ' . , ■oujiUn,, of New York, which had 

II. 383 calls her the Pembroke), Bur<^esrtook up some twenty passengers, includ- 

arrived in January (Gwlhfor s Chivers.*^ Later on he deposed on oath {Ind. Off., O.C. 

ing the Captain of the Pe icanMi thousand pounds between them and he 

6802) tut he believed ftej “ ““ “ one hundred dollers » head (.11 

.npjoeed that they h^ ("S^ded thi o™ provieiona Iron. St M.ry’e 

which, he says, went to Mi. PhdhpO P ^ Brigantine (George 

he went in April to St. ’ tember by an English pirate, Evan Jones, in the Bech- 

Eiveley Master) taken on the renamed the TolUer Galley. Riveley, 

ford Galley (200 tons, 20 guns and Fren ^ irate, a Monsieur Devisie (?), 

poor man, had been captured a short tme before by a 

Baptain of a ship of 18 guns and 65 , passage to the Cape. The 

tine’s (M. Off., O.G. 6804^ _ Lcember and there, to his disgust, Burgess 

Margaret arrived at Cape Towii on i Though, or perhaps because, the latter 

foundthe Loyal Merckant (Captarn “ew JSit heJ, but crept under the guns 

was flying thcNing’s Jack andPe—^^^^^^^ forced Burgess 

of the Dutch Fort. Captain Lowth, who held a co ^oth the 

and his white passengers to come on ma p^assengers of the same kind, includ- 

ri,.(C.pt.i»Tbom.. W.rre„)^ 

ing the notorious Cullifor . ‘P ^ rneet him at Mascarenhas (Bourbon) or 

had sent him in command 0 i „„ riontain Warren returned to the Cape. Pre- 

St. Itey’s. Not mooting him .t otthor P'“'' JmX to tU Commodore Lowth 
snmoblrthepirototowhom “ protested vehemently .md even sent men on 

tried to take them, hot the ' L„,rth thonghl it wfaet not to pomist, 

Chivm^s, .nd deUvered them on shoio on th “ ,he n.tiv., th.t 

.0 this pmtading oi Englislt P— ZSoolem^rSm^t wo„^^ enpeet , hot the English 

.Uthepir.testvere E.«hsb. nd 

J^/uJTj^^-riefc'/rotn 101» Eehniorji 1699-170() m,i “ ’ 

AnLrson np 307-8). Lowth had taken on the Margaret gold and negroes w. . Ui I (.,000 ( lom 
XXVI i 120 . Leibbrandt {Pr'ceis, p. 17) says that there were 1 20 slaves on the il7a» - 
trl SI the mdted .t the Cim. C.pt.i„ Wmron <yh «i W to ,St. J 
L was sent to England. Later he deposed (23rd Deceinl.er 1700 //. G.A. .1 -In) tiiat Gullii ud 
had on’ the 8th September 1699 at St. Mary’s persuaded 17 other pirates to surrenclcr uador 

Z fre^er was later’than the limit fixed by the Proclamation Cimiford was tried on the 
9th May 1701 (the same day as Kidd) for the piratical seizure of the Great Mahomet and pro- 

iltLu^.butwasresphedbeforepidgmentCPr^^^ 

the 16th%rU 1702 (Gal. late Papers, Domestic). He seems to have been a mean scoundrel, 
l^te r^ld^to betray his old companions. In a Deposition already referred to and made on 
the 17th June 1702, he said that Samuel Burgess had wiitten to him m [inson (the Marslul- 
^) Cghjhim toW th.h he did not know him. According to .Tohneon (II. m II) I orgeat 
was taken to England and tried and condemned in London, partly on the evidonci^ of Ln 

ford He was however pardoned (21st August 1702 H.C'.A. 1-16) by Queen Anne on le 

intercession of the Bishops of London and Canterbury (sic). He earaeagain loMadagasear 
in the Weptoe (Captain Miller) and persuaded the pirate Halsey to seize her (heepara. o 
below). When Halsey died, he left his money in the charge of Burgess, but the latter was 
poisoned by the natives, who, apparently, had a greater fondness for justice than the reve- 
rend Bishops. 
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479. When the Act of Grace was issued in December, 1698 [see para. 46d above) Com- 
modore Warren was ordered to take a squadron of King’s ships out to Madagascar. Accord- 
ingly he started from England (Bruce, III. 264), in January 1698-9 with the Anglesea (Captain 
Littleton), Harwich (Commodore Warren), Hastings (Captain Wliite) and lAmrd (Captain 
Ramsey), and news of his coming so far preceded his arrival, that when Burgess left St. Mary’s, 
the narrow mouthof th(' harbour was blocked by the If ocAa and Peh'caw (he., the DoZpMw under 
Captai n Inless) lying l)roadside on to the entrance and determined to sink rather than surrender 
to any King’s ship. Another pirate, the German Mary from New England (100 tons, William 
Mayes Connnandi'r), vvas present also and the Carlisle (Captain Breholt), as well as a French 
pirate, '< Captain Devi.sie [Ind. Off., 0. G. 6809). Wnen at last Waixen did arrive in Mada- 
gascar he did notningof importance, and died on the 12thNovember 1699, leaving the command 
of the squadron to Captain James Littleton. The latter was probably under instructions to 
use whalevci’ leniency was possible to persuade the pirates to surrender without fighting, and 
tlierfj is cc‘rtt>in!y no reason to accept Hamilton’s statement (I. 17) that he took bribes from 
the pirates to let, llietn go, for that ho meant fighting when it was necessary is shown by the 
fact that, Breli(»!t of th(' Carlisle hoisted the bloody flag and burned his ship in St. Augustine’s 
Bay (//. C. A. 1 - i G, DeposUion of Archibald Hunbar), and Captain Samuel Inless of the Dolphin 
(Johnson II. IWo) did the same rather than surrender. These two instances show that the 
pirates did not t-xpcct to escape if they fell into his hands. Unfortmrately he was not able to 
pursue them ashonq and so was forced to leave those who would not surrender [See para. 489 
below) to plot and seize fresh occasions of mischief. He returned to England in 1701, but the 
Harwich had been sent under Captain Cock to deal with the pirates in the Straits of Malacca 
and the China Seas and was wrecked at Amoy, partly by bad seamanship and partly by treach- 
ery (Hamilton II. 257). Twenty marines and sailors of the Harwich were taken to Madras by 
Captain Edward Harrison of iiie QosfrigU, mi, as there was a lack of Europeans, entertained 
in the Company’s service [Madras Consultations, 20th January 17004). I have not found any 
detailed references to European pirates in the China Seas about this time, but in the Log of 
the MacdMl (John Hurle Commander), under date 27th August 1699, it is stated that when 
she anchored off tlie Island of St. John, about 20 leagues from Macao, the Portuguese were very 
inquisitiwi as to her character, having lost four ships by English pirates, ^o of therr officials 
had lost 70,000 dollars in a ship taken in 1697 [Ind. Off . Marine Records). On the 11th Novem- 
ber 1609 th<! London (George Matthew Commander) reported at the Cape that a certain pirate, 
having lost his ship in China, had with a small vessel taken a Portuguese ship of 50 guns 
coming from Macao, hut had been wrecked on the coast of Java, where 12 of the pirates had 
been arrested and sent to Batavia (Imbbrandt, Pricis p. 16) It seems likely that the pirate 
referred to must have been John Ireland (See paras. 446 and 486.) On the 1 Ith June 1701 
the Madras Government gave a commission to Captain Wilham Re(ttead (of tte frigate 
Advice, 160 tons, 16 guns and about 60 men, English) to attack and destroy pirates in the 
Straits of Malacca and on the Coast of China and, except in tke pmsence of King s ships, to 
TCi ruT’q T‘ick sbiul PeDiiaiit (Madras CorhSuUation, llth June 17U1). 

480 ILttd to 1.M H. M. S. N..i. Eood mh M.y 1700, 

apjn'uotot KUingsby P* 

SrtLeb. Eo,. King of Port Dolphin, 31* i 

bearina the Lamb and Cross as in the badge of the Templars. R^ert Drmy teUs [Adventures, 

ocaringuit uaiuu ai o at Pnrt Dolnhin (Fort Dauphin) as foUows Some 

p. 83) a curious story of a King Samuel at Po p i fl!„,;4.i,+hftm tHeheir of the native 

LnAsotfloroat Port MpUnonl»ying the ^.c^edoSrthth.m.to 

Prince Ml ontiaee which the nstiyea resented so strongly that they wotdd not my 

Mi sUns toSie there Some yeers leter e liench Optain, being forced by hrf weather 
French ships to come tn . y sent as an ambassador to seek for a recon- 

to enter the harbour, pretended that ne had been sem as an a ^ was 

cilintion. Whilst the French sellers were one day batUrng on the beach, the (Jneen, who was 
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complexion and dil e U which he aereed to do with alacrity and 

i. n»,, „< a « .hp 

witJi so mucn taw „,„a,anscd rovaltv, lie drove them away and ever alter showed 

thr^eatelt Imstilityto the French nation, though he, was perfectly willing to trade with other 

b.r.tion=^^y^ sa„„dls (M» 0f«, 

0 aS). B,p™4Lhe*asttoimtatalsu«cs».<.nth8aoatlu,H*.to^^^^^^ Oa^taa 
Hore died before the 25th August 1698 {Deposition of Samuel I erhii^, Horn. Misc XX^L 
m) On the 3rd July 1699 the Dutch yacht TaruI>oer (Oapta-^ J; f 

Dauphin“n the course of a cruise to enquire after the IMdersaap.M was re,x>rted to have 
J^n ddin Madagascar and plundered by pirates in 1694 Captain Coin luund that the 
^ad of the Europeans at Fort Dauphin was a haH breed from Martin n pic who had come out 
as Quartermaster to Captain Orr (evidently Hore) of the Joan ami LJmaa. Captain On 
Tad Ld after taking his prize to St. Mary’s and had been succeeded by Samuells, who took 
tis ship about 22 molths before Coin’s arrival to Fort Dauphin, where .she was wrecked but 
ke King’s daughter, whilst he was bathing, thought .she recognised suine marks on lus body 
^iich showed L to be a son whom she had borne to a Frenchman and whom the father had 
taken away with him when he left Madagascar. Taking advaniiige ot tins fortuitous recog- 
nition and finding himself supported by a strong party amongst the natives lie kept some 
twenty of his crew as a bodyguard, set himself up as King and made war on the native King 
Demarung, whom he declared to be only his younger brother. He now however professed 
himself tired of the life and begged Captain Coin to afford him means of escape. Com, on the 
other hand, having been warned that Samudls intended to surpri.se hi.s ship as he had done 
the ship Jacob (Captain Francis), which he had caused to be run ashore and whot^ crew he 
had murdered, made off in the night (Leibbrandt, Itambks, p. 160). On the 8th December 
1706 a Dutch ship arrived at Fort Dauphin and found it in ruins. Tlu-re were several 
Kings in the vicinity, the most powerful of whom was one Dinian‘.s.sive the successor of King 
Samuefis (Leibbrandt, PrScis,p. 113). Thislooks asif Samuells waseitlur dead or had run away. 

481. About this time a French pirate. Captain Merrino, having taDui a rich burnt 
ship, carried her to Mascarenhas “a general rendezvous for pi rules” and settled there. 
[Letter from Captain George Wesley, 7th November 1703, Stale Trials, XIV. 1302). 

Malabarese. 

482. On the 26th March 1701 the Bombay Council wrote to the <..’ourt “ The Shivajis 
[Marathas] are in reality friends to none, but as pirates and rovers fake a!! vessels they can 
overpower ” {Bomb. Gaz,, XXVI. i. 133). 

ArdKifiMG 


483. On the 24th September and 16th October 1701, Governor I’itt wrote from Madras 
to Commodore John Brahoume at Anjengo that in the previous year Muscat Arabs had 
taken four ships from the Bombay Coast, including the Friendship, im English vessel corn- 
manded by Captain Mortice, and had made an attempt to intercc'pt the Mocha fleet {Bnt. 
Mus., Addl. MSS. 22843). They detained Captain Mortice and his crew as slaws and refuted 
to accept any ransom. This was in reprisal, they said, for the outrages committed by English 
pirates. 

484. In January 1704 off' Surat, occurred a fight between seven Portuguese and seven 
Ai-ah vessels, in which the latter were defeated, but managed to escape. {Bomb. Gaz-, XXVI. 
i. 130). 
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485. Charles Lockyer (I’m* in, India, p. 209), who was at Muscat on the 12th May 170S 
says that one Murvil, Master of a Country ship (from Calcutta to Gombroon), was taken off Capo 
Jasqucs, though he carried an English pass and they had no reason to think him anenemyioo 
The Governor of Muscat asserted that Murvil was the fii'st to fire on a boat which had been 
sent to enquire whether she was really EnghTh, as his ship was flying English colours. The 
English at Bombay made no claim for compensation. Lockyer also says (p. 207) that the 
Muscat colours were red {See para. 470 above), displayed in streamers and pennants at every 
yardarm, masthead and other remarkable parts of the ship. They were at open war with the 
Danes and the Portuguese and did not scruple to make prize of small English vessels. Hitherto 
they had not touched the Dutch. In the port were 14 men-of-war, one carrying 70 guns, and 
the smallest 20. 

Anglo-Americans. 

486. On the 17th July 1700 the Council of Port St. David wrote to Madras : “ We 

send your Honours upon this ship John Ireland and Thomas Williamson, the two so notorious 
pirates, who were brought us in the Danes ship from Acheen in irons inDecember last, though 
w'e do not know who consigned them to us.” Ireland is mentioned in Kidd’s Instructions, 
{See para. 446 above) but I do not know anything more about him. 

487. On the 21at October 1700 the English and Dutch Presidents at Surat were forced 
to give bonds to the Mughal Government, promising that if any country ships were taken 
by European pirates, they would capture the latter and make good the losses which they 
had inflicted, the Dutch for ships between Surat and Mocha and Jeddah, the English 
for ships between Surat and the Malabar and Coromandel coasts {Ind. Off., 0. C. 
6620). 

488. In January 1701, under orders from the Mughal, the Governor of Surat arrested Sir 
John Gayer and the members of the English Council and did not release them for a month. 
They remained in a modified confinement until Jan. 1703 {Bomb. Gaz. 1. 100 ; XXVI. i. 
122, 124; Madras Consultations 8th May 1701). In the Madras Consultations of the 6th March 
1701-2 it is stated that before the order for release was granted by the Mughal, the Englisb 
paid 2,82,000 rupees as compensation for alleged piratical attacks, at the same time, the 
Dutch were mulcted to the extent of 4,56,000 rupees. 

489. Early in the same year the Discovery (Captain John Evans) being at anchor in 
St. Augustine’s Bay, the Chief Mate having been sent ashore, was seized by the pirates living 
there. They threatened to hang him unless half the ship’s cargo was paid as a ransom. Cap- 
tain Evans refused and sailed away. Coming back soon after, the mate and his boat’s crew 
were brought on board by the natives in a canoe. The natives said that there were more than 
600 European pirates in Madagascar and that Captain Littleton had taken away a number of 
them who had surrendered under the Act of Grace {Ind. Off., 0. 0. 8590 ; See para. 479 above). 

490. In Aprill701 the /S'jrJcaAer, an English slaver, 4 or 600 tons. Captain Thomas Eastlake 
(See Depoa. of Jokn,Onely 20th August 1702. H.G.A. 1-16) was seized at Massalegie in Mada- 
gascar by pirates who came aboard on a boat which the Speaker had sent ashore. They gave 
the following certificate {Ind. Off., 0. C., 8567) to the Captain : — 

“ These are to certify all Governors, Captains or whom else it may concern that the ship 
Speaker was taken by us whose names are rmder written, and considering their misfortune 
have given that is to say the said ship’s company, a vessel to transport them to what 

190 This ship was the Qracedieu, a rich ship. The Captain was James Murvell (Miles, p. 233), 
Hamilton (I. 63) suggests that its capture was due to pusillanimity. 
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pto they shall think St. Olven nnder on. h.nds the 18.h day of April 1700 i„ the Rrier 

Massalegie, Madagascar. 

George Booth. 

John Appowou. 

The mark of + Cornelius George. n m i i . i. ■■ i' !■ i lo 

The vessel given them a small Freneh ship. Poo,- laslttko. lo whose 

co^deno. tte loss of his vessel was due. did on his way to India, i he pu a .es „K, 

llboardthe Speato. a t«t which shows how 

in the Island (idlers /rom Hnirca, IhomiM Pitt to bir A „ i..l. 1701). 

at of oiu^CaptaiiiCoroehii^", an Inwl.uiaii, i(,)riner1y 


491. Johnson (11. 259-67) gives an accoan^^ ^ ^ 

Quartermastertothe American pirateLewis of theliomm// 6<rtr. V\ Ix'n ieiivnig h- (Kmsl 

of Africa, off the Cape he met Commodore Littleton (m the Limni) ant! inn ot m ui n-o -wai. 


This must have been in 1701, the year of Littleton’s I’cturn to ^ 

f+.xxrr. Pnrtricmese, oneot ‘^O Uio .-a 


riielii'is went to 

ThTPeTskn Gulf, where he fought two Portuguese, one of 70 the other oi :!-> guns, hut did little 

damage to trade. Eeturning to Madagascar, ho died there an. was Inuae. ! w.i h in ueli eiunmony. 

492. Bruce (III. 367) says that it was in 1701 that (lie (.oniii.::i\ ■- 'lupM u r (a\ . .1 Com- 
missions to take pirates. I presume he means tliat it now iie.'ame mmloinaiy Itu' a 1 Iks 
Company’s ships, as earlier instances have been mentioned aii'e.idi-. 

Anglo-American Causes of Piracy in tl-.e East. 

493. In 1701 there was published a pamplilet entUlcl I’livrij /Sr.-,/io//((/. |vhieli gives 
the foUowing account of the origin of European piracy in tlie Eammm S.-as : -" 'l'lu y began 
this barbarous trade shortly after the late private war the hast tunia (jmipcny ^ ^ 

Moors [1686-1690, concluded by the Farmaii granted to the Coinpaiiy, Jih .Apnl luJJl, tov the 
news of the rich booties their ships seized stirred up the old F.uiMsuKua'ing gang (who h)und 
that it was more difiScult now to rob the Spaniards than tornu^rly, aiid t iiai the tnuh^ in the 
West Indies was better protected) to direct their couf‘d;c io iJi<‘ l^aist. And Ihoir success 
answering their expectation, their numbers daily increased !iy the noays ot ilanneh hooticHthey 
had taken and reposed at Madagascar ; and during th<i late' war tlds was so sueeMssiui, ami 

undisturbed pirating rung so in the ears of those that with sniali .'.luees.s pr i,\,ituiing 

against the French that whole companies [i.e., crews] both iroto hnglanei and mir Auneritaiii 
colonies flocked thither. Those who went from Etiglanel (‘itiaT had a, (‘.onnaiHsioii to 
suppress the enemies of the nation or wxuit in merchant ahips and, mutinying agaiud- ilieir 
ofl&cers, ran away with the ship, or else such who touched at Madagase ar feu* ndre'shineut or 
traffic, whose ships have been either sold, taken or cast away, aiid tlaui bning destitute (yf an 
immediate opportunity of getting home, turned piratc.s. They wlio waai! from our American 
colonies were either old Buccaneers or privateers who had lannmissimis from t,hf^ 
or such as went to trade with the pirates jit Marlagascar, who, brmig de 
their bad company, joined them/' 

494. Besides the reasons already ineiitioiied for sailors turiiijig pirate.;, the :iuthor of this 
pamphlet gives : — (1) Resentment) at be.ing torn from their families by the press-gang and the 
cruel treatment which they received w'hen .so carried oil, as well as tfie suileimigs <mdurc(i l)y 
their families owing to the irregularity of their payment. (2) lirsutlieimit and had food on 
■ board shi|) in both the naval and .mercantile mari.neB. (*1) Cruel tnmltnmii on fioard.' On 
private ships at this time, the Captains had absolutely despeytiu power, uhrh uas soniotiuK's 
/grossly abused. John Pike in his account of the voyage (1701) of tin; /iVjr/e Interloper 
(Shane MS. 24931,/. 229) mentions a very cruel beating given to rhinu.'H howler, an hishnuin, 
for drunkenness by Captain Francis Stanes, Pike says that in the Kiiig h Hhips ilie severest 
punishment for such a slight offeno© was 15 blows and that on East India (fj-. Company’s) 
ships offenders were formally tried and all punishments inflicted were enterc'd in the (.Vnisul- 
.tations* (ie. the .Log), and signed by the principal officers, A ctiriouH, but not- uncomninn, 


i Jovernors, 

haufdicd with 
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practice was to fix the number of the lashes not by the nature of the crime but by the number of 
men on board, e.g. I gave him 78 blows [for insubordination and abusive language to officers] 
being the number of peojile on board with an inch rope. He deserved a great deal more but 
being the first man I had whipt the voyage and hoping ’twould be a warning I favoured him” 
(Log of the Queen, John Martin Commander, Qth August, 1718). (4) The small share of the sea- 
men in prize money. The proportions were first fixed by law under Queen Anne in June 1702 
and then, in the Navy, only three-eighths of the prize-money went to the petty officers and 
ordinary seamen, id whereas on a pirate ship the Captain himself had only a double share as 
against ihe single share of the ordinary pirate. (5) The insensibility of the ordinary seamen 
to the sufferings of men belonging to races which they despised. “ Some of the old hardened 
pirates said they looked on it as little or no sin to take what they could from such heathen as 
the Moors and Indians were ” (See para. 184 above.) (6) The high pay offered in the Colonies 
to, and the competition for, the services of deserters from the English ships (rendered necessary 
by the laws prescribing the proportion of Englishmen required in the crews of ships to entitle 
them to full privilege of trade between English ports). This rendered the seamen “ at last so 
ungovernable that nothing will serve them but going where they shall all be equal or master 
by tarns.103 (?) The want of hospitals for the sick and pensions for the disabled and aged. 

495. With so many reasons why they should become pirates, the general fidelity of 
English sailors to their employers would appear to have been absolutely quixotic if, besides 
their fear of the law and love of home and family, there had not been some countervailing 
material advantages in fidelity. Robert Park (The art of sea-fighting, 1706, p. 127) says that the 
material reason why they fought so valiantly against privateers and pirates was that, if they 
defended themselves successfully, they were certain of their wages, w’-hich amounted to about 
£30 in a twelve month voyage and also of their venture, which amounted to about £15 and, 
though they were not entitled to any pension, they almost always received a gratuity from 
their employers on such occasions. But, if the ship was taken, they invariably lost their 
clothes as well as any money in their possession. They therefore knew exactly what they 
were fighting for. On the other hand, the privateer or jurate very seldom knew what booty 
to expect in a ship he was about to attack, and the double share of booty which was given 
to the wounded was so uncertain a quantity as to be little inducement to fight any ship which 
made a show of spirited resistance ; hence the apparent cowardice and readiness to break 
off an engagement exhibited by these gentry on several occasions. Further, says Park, the 
chances of making good the defence when the system of fighting at close quarters was in 
vogue were very great. Ships, as then built, were really fortresses, and when the crews, 
in presence of superior numbers, retired to their close quarters (i.e. the strongly 
barricaded forecastle and Great Cabin), they could be overcome only by heavy gunfire or 
desperate hand-to-hand fighting. Thus, says Park, a ship worth £8,000 and carrying 60 
men, could easily be defended against a privateer or pirate of 40 guns and 200 men. 

Anglo-Americans. 

496. Johnson (II. 124) says that Booth was assisted in the capture of the Speaker 
(See para. 490 above) by Captain Thomas White of Plymouth. When White was Captain 
of the merchantman Marygold, he was taken by French pirates, but managed to get 
ashore at St. Augustine’s. There he was forced to go on board a pirate ship commanded by 
William Read. Read dying was succeeded by Captain James, who returned to Madagascar. 

101 When a prize was taken by a single ship of war the booty was divided as follows : — Admiralty 
one-oighth, Captain-threo-eighths, OfiScers one-eighth, Petty Officers and Crew three-eighths. 

103 « I once knew a Bueoaneering Pirate vessel, whose crew were upwards of 7 0 men, who in one voyage 
had so often changed, set up and pulled down their Captains and other officers, that above seven 
and forty of the ship’s Company had, at several times, been in office of one kind or another, and, among 
the rest, they bad in particular had thirteen captains” (Defoe, decownt o/Jote Card, 1725, p. iii). 
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1.32 _ 

^ — - - . „ whn had treacherously taken a French slaver 

Here his crew attached t. emse ves -d . ’ presently sailed to" Zanzibar, where he was 

comm»dedby. Oaptom (Jotoon, 11. 129). It ia add 

treacherously killed by e man, who pretended to be a near 

ri::rsh';sr^=,«n*- , 

4,1. Boothw.eu.ce^ed%dohn^--~ 

and once captain of a mere an ma Bowen went from Mozambique to the Indian . 

to iom them - fvig^- S'-^lter, on the Malabar coast he took the 

coast and, ofi St. Johns, tooK a oi ^ 28th October 1701. Captain 

Borneo (Bengal to Smat, ap ° ^ ^ ship of 500 tons, mounting 40 

Conaway says (M. Oif. O.C 859 ) t^^^^ 

guns and 2 ’ ^ere “ all young and brisk” and thathealso carried 

Edward Martin says I S:peaker was Samuel Rower, and 

30 or 40 lascars {hd. Ojf sold the Borneo, ship and cargo, for 

John North was the ap -a , ^ ^gj,^,hant of Callequllon, one t^^ native merchant 

Rs. 40,000 in three s ares, on ‘ ^ iMalaupan) the Dutch broker (or Factor) of Calicut, 

of Porca (Purakkadu) and one to ,hc 18th No4mbor, and 

He set Captain got to Cochin. The mate, Charles Delafosse, 

th^b^tswairind two other men. he forced to join him {Stale Trials, XIV. 1302 ; Johnson, II 
fqt onTrilth November under Fmglishcolo^ Bo.ven tried to smpnBo the Nathanul 
S ' . pfnrle.Him in which attempt he failed, though he carried off a boats crew of her 
be tod iureigW <.bo.«i. Boweu’s people told their prto ttot they had 
^worn to go on spoiling the Company’s trade until they could get a pardon, the last (tha of 
“^?ember? 698 ) being a sham, for “body, goods and all niMcmeanonrs, murders &c. for 
wHo^ hLe been guilty of in Bng^ Edward Martin, one of the men 

trepanned^from the Nathaniel, deposed that whilst he was on board they tiaded very freely 
wirriutch ships with which they met, the Dutch pretending that they cM not know 
them to be pirates. With one of the.se ships they traded to tho value of £ oOO {Ind. OJf., 

the Kith February 1702 Father du Tacliard wrote froni Pondicherry that the 
French ship Prto, touching at Johanna in August 1701, had fouml on the Me o Comoro 
(or Angasie) two Englishmen who had been there for two years. ^Jid that they had 

Men^ecked atMayotta, one in anEnglish Company’s ship (? the three years before 

le other had been in an English “ flibnstier ” from Boston. All but three men out of 
the two crews had been murdered and one had since died. The Prmcesse amyed at Surat in 
September and found that English pirates had just carried off two largo vesselb, and that, as 
the native merchants held English, French and Dutch all responsible, matters were very un- 
comfortable. They left Surat on the 20th October 1701. Soon after, off Teven(‘patam, 10 
leagues from Calicut, they met the Pontchartrain (Captain du Bose) who had been chased by 
an i<^ ngliHb pirate of forty guns off Cape Comorin, but had frightened her off by her evident 
determination to defend herself vigoronsly. The good father himself, after having left the 
Prmmse, narrowly escaped capture by an Englisli pirate sloop near Owhiii {Letlres Mifimtes 
et CuTi^uses, II. 318, 320). 

499. On the 27th August 1702 one John Davis, formerly Kiirgcoii of the Madras frigate 
and later Surgeon at York Fort (Bencoolen), having been disiuisHcd for miHConduet, iitacU^ up a 
small party and carried off the sloop Expedition (Bmmlm Factory Reconls, vol. 5). He sold 
part of her cargo of pepper at Achin and carried her to Madras. Apparently ho was not 
p imiahft d (Dr. O. Crawford. Indian Medical Service, I. 35). 



Reef, off the IsStf McWhbs.^^'S wrecked on St. Thomas’s 

in turning his longboat into a sloon Dutch, who assisted him 

gasoar. Here, early in 1702 (Johnson IT u] to Maritan in Mada- 

South African and East Indi? rin ’ ’ ^wo ships belonging to the Scottish 

j>u™d) .„d «.rc« r' ““ '“‘n™ Eobe^ 

natives. About the +• ^ ^ afterwards murdered by the 

surprised and seized tlm Pro™™''(rIptl?^^^ had settled at St. Augustine’s 

Captain Hmvirrl r...; • ii ^ t Hilliard) and made one Thomas Howard their 

r! r T ’ originally a London lighterman, had been Quartermaster to a pirate 

Bay in July 1(190 (0 J. off 3^1 f”' ‘’“P‘“”rt ° “ EmliaTen 

Guinea, James took a W PortntAtto k , *‘® “‘““I <>“ «>“ »< 

cl xi . ^ Sj ship, to which a part of his crow transferred them" 

1 c" ; -^“T' “'S' «'™ «»‘b. »«t rf ifaC.^ ^ 

rCni tTT"; , “«*' "»• *0 St. Mary-a and tie crew , ere ,ell 

Pirates tl f i ' hearing that he (1 his brother) had caused the death of some 

piiatcs they tried to kill him, and he escaped only by the help of the natives. 

Tvr f/' company. On the 10th March 1703 at 

Mayotta they took the Pembroke, Captain Weoley (Johnson, II. 64). los it ig not clear 
what^ colours they flew on this occasion. Weoley says that at first he thought it was the 
•iving s Jack, but he does not say what it actually was {Madras Covmltations, 31sf May 1703). 
Later they sailed towards India, and in August, off Surat or St. John’s, took a Surat ship 
with trea.sure amounting to 88,000 pieces of eight, and at the mouth of Surat River Howard 
took another belonging to Abdul Gafur with treasure valued at Rs. 1,68,000. The latter 
they set adrift without anchor or cable off Daman, the other they carried to Rajapore. 
News of these disa.sters arrived at Surat on the 31st, and the Governor threw the English 
and Dutch Presidents into prison and inflicted a heavy fine. But English and Dutch ships 
threatened the port ; the prisoners were released on the 5th March 1704, the Governor was 
dismissed by the Mughal and the Allies’ demands were conceded (Maimed, III. 488 n. ; Bruce. 
III. 643). 

502. If they knew of these results of their actions, Bowen’s men must have been amused 
and gratified, for they had certainly succeeded in spoiling the Company’s trade (See para. 497 
above). Bowen and Howard sold their booty toCoge(Khwaja)Commodo {See para. 510 below), 
an old friend of Every and Kidd, burned both of their own ships and transferred the nTn't.Ad 
crews to the Surat ship, which they renamed the Defiance. She carried 56 guns, and they 
kept by force 70 of her lascars. Theyj themselves numbered “164 fighting men, of which 
part are 43 English, the better part of the company French, the rest Negroes, Dutch, &c. 
nations that cries ‘ yaw ’ [? Scandinavians].’’ Johnson, II. 63, mentions “Danes and Swedes” 
{State Triah, XIV. 1286, 1302). Af ter a time Bo wen and Howard came to Mascarenhas, where 
Bowen intended to retire from piracy, but dying, “ was buried in the highway, for the priest 
would not allow him holy ground as he was a heretic.” His Quartermaster Nathaniel (? John) 
North was chosen to succeed him and returned with Howard to Madagascar, where Bowen’s 
crew dispersed and North lived for some time amongst the natives, enjoying very great respect 
from them, until later (c. 1707) he went aboard Captain Halsey as Quartermaster (Johnson, 
II, 406). Howard went to India and married a native wife, whose relatives killed him for 
ill-treating her (Johnson, II, 250). 

103 Oathis occasion they took out necessaries to the value of about i-SOO pagodas and then let her go. 
She arrived at Madras and was sent with a fresh cargo to Surat, but on the way was again captured by the 
same pirates and relieved of goods to the value of 600 pagodas. Letter from T, Pitt^ Madraa^Z Jan* 1703»4* 

■■■ i 
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t70B the Severn (Ca,ptaia Chai-les Richards) and theii'c«.r/.wo((fyv7(CapLaiuRouli^^^ 
ir wfirc at the Comnany’s request, sent under Captain Richards (Jalmson II. 


503. In 1 

two men-of- war, were, at the Company’s request ^ • /t m 'io‘>\ +n M-iri-r, 

260, calls him Commodore) who had been in the Company s service (Lmci. Hi. R..>) to M.ula- 
gascar to visit St. Mary’s, Antongil Bay, Assada Bay, iMohilla and Joluuuui alici wluc i t, icy 
were to proceed to Mocha and convoy the Mocha fleet to Surat, where Capliuii Richaids was 
to consult the Governor regarding the suppression of tlic pirates (inuee ' ! -hdinson, R . 

260) . On the 15th November 1703 the Scarborough sent boats ashore' at. St. Alary s to surprise 
the pirates living there. On the 19th they returned with two prisoner.^, ,!ohii 1 in, a Hol- 
lander, and David Wallin, a Welshman. On the 23rd, answering a ilag o truce, l»'y 
it belonged to one Arthur Gardiner, who, having been many years a,-p!rat!ng hi\u seltied ai 
Marinho, and wanted permission to supply them with provisions {Log oj Ihc Sraroorougk. 
Shane MSS. m4:). 

504. The Bocliesier Interloper visited Johanna on the 9th June .1/114. In ihc Log we 
are told that the capital was called Chusan Town or Joharaia, Town and I Ik? Gownm was 
Myohazee.rie Hoosainee.” He coniplained that a eertaiii (‘aplau) hicJiards (oi an English 
man-of-war) had j)romised to assist them in an attack iipoii ilie pira.lK'ai .Mnlnlhins, Init had 
not supported them prope.rly so that the attack had been unsintK'Shful. ile said that Captain 
Richards, finding that the people of Johanna intended to carry ilKar ( oinplainls to .i^ngland, 
committed suicide and was buried in the Bay (^lohll Bike, Voyagi' oJ iJu: lUn'Iivsln' Interloper, 
Captain Francis Stanes, 360 tons, 28 gmis and U men, Bril. Add. MSS. 2‘l9;;i). As 

a matter of fact, in February 1703-4, the boats of tlic Severn and Srferhonmgh (Vnl assist tlie 
men of Johanna in an attack on Mohilla, but were repoLsed w illi a loss of 22 J’hsgllsh a.iid 300 
Johannans {Idasters^ Logs, No. 280). Pike says tliat the people of Julianna u mu s(^ fond <„)f the 
English and so determined to imitate them in every way that u ben I heir .King, iSultan 
Halliman, died, they resolved that, like the Englisli, th(‘y would be? govaaned by a (Jucfii, and 
elected his widow to take his place. She accordingly took a liusljaiid '' who is tiot. a King.” 
Pike adds that a valley near the capita] was known as Brown's Garden.J"^' s(» nanK*(l al'lcr a 
ship-surgeon who had cured a number of their chief men, wliilst. his ship was in tiie harbour. 
The garden was given hiin in iccognition of his servk^^^ as iiorefujcd tosetih* in the island, 

was free to all Englishmen who came there and no pa^’iiR^nt was i wv asked ft>r the f)ra!ig(.‘S, 
lemons and cocoanats which grew in it. Johnson (.i. l22) ascrilabs the. Iriendshij) (»f the 
Johannans for the English to the assistance given ilumi about ITtM hy Captain Henry 
Cornwall against a piratical attack of the (k.)rn\vaii hiiustlE p. 12) 

says that the Johannans were very bold and warlike, always quari'elliug; w it h t he Hohillans. 
Also that visitors to Johanna behoved to be very carefu!, as ♦lehauna was iimeh frt‘qu(‘nt(?(l 
by pirates who came there for intelligence regarding the wticngth and desAinatim of other 
ships. He calls the Capital Demani. 

505. Captain Richards died on the 23rd March end (kplain loulis on tlu‘ 20th 

April 1704 (Gharnock, Biograpliia Navalis). The two ships apparently eonliuued tlulr 
journey to India, for John Leeds {Travels) writes that on tht* 26ih Xovfanher i7til, lie, then 
master of the Mmicheo (mancAw, a sea-going trading vess(*l), was ]>r(‘.sa‘d f>y (kaptaiii 

Robert Harland of H.M.S. /SV/;emat Calicut, with his boats\vain'rh(>nias Brown, they being the 
only two white men on hoard. Pilce says (1 106 b) that when he was in India the eommaiiders 
of English men-of- war impressed any Englishmen wdiom they found on eountry ships. As these 
men were probably the most enterprising of the sailors who Jiafl e(»iuo out on thcj Eiir()p<?au 

In 1711 Cap t.- Woo des Rogers was informed at the Capo that r he laifuh u j-d to i-t ud yearly to 
Madagascar for slaves as the Hottentots wore too lazy to work, {dmisini/ I'o/yf/f/* » p. ‘dd). 

lo5 Mentioned in a letter of the Court of Committees to the Sultan oi‘ dat<iil 1.0] Ueo, 1 tl70 

(Letter Book, v. 394), and under date 20*»23 May 1683 in the Log oJ the Herbert^ iionry Udall, Uuminandor 
(Marine BecordsMndn Office), 
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ships, it can he imagined that their impressment must have excited a dangerous indignation 
in the hearts of men like Leeds. 

Malabarese. 


506. In 1703 Hamilton visited Tellicherry on the Malabar coast. About twelve miles 
south of the town is “ Burgara [Badagara] a sea-port in the dominions of Ballanore[ Valunna- 
var or Ruler] Burgarie, a formidable Prince. R>® This Prince and his predecessor have been 
Lords of the Sea time out of mind, and all trading vessels between Cape Comorin and Damaan 
were obliged to carry his passports. Those of one mast paid for their passes eight shillings 
yearly and those with three paid about sixteen.” The Portuguese disputed his pretensions 
and therefore were at constant war with him. “ He keeps some light galleys that row and sail 
very well, which cruise along the coast from October to May and make prize of aU who have not 
his passes.” When Hamilton objected to the damage which he did to trade, he replied that 
“ he was no enemy to trade but only vindicated his sovereignty of those seas before mentioned, 
and that our King was invested with the like sovereignty not only on his ovm coasts but on 
those of Prance, Holland and Denmark [an allusion I suppose to the EngUsh claim to the 
Honour of the Flag], and could have no greater right than he had, only he [i.e., the King of 
Enaland] was in a better condition to oblige the transgressors of his laws to obedience than he 
was : however he would maintain his claim and right the best way he could, and whoever lost 
their ships or vessels for contempt of his authority might blame their own obstinacy or folly ” 
(Hamilton I. 298). 

507. On the 24th February 1705 the Westmoreland (Captain Thomas Gallon) had a short 
engagement off Vingurla with Maratha pirates. He says that they flew a short blewish pendant 
over their rod flag (Ind. Off. Marine Records). As a matter of fact Sivaji’s naval flag seems to 
have been white (Fryer 11. 2), so the red flag may have been either the Moor ensign or the 
usual signal of attack. Gallon refers to the pirates as ‘ Rogues. ’ It will be remembered 
that Edward Terry (&c paw. 230 above) did the same in 1616, and so does Defoe in his New 
Voyage round, the WorU (II. 32, pub. 1725). So also Defoe writes of men “ going a-roguing ” 
instead of “ a-phating.” 

Anglo-Americans. 


508 In the year 1704 the Scotch ship Neptune (Captain James Miller) was taken in 
Mada<rascar by the pirate Halsey at the instigation of Samuel Burgess {See para. 478 above; 
Johnson II 1 16 and 268 b). Hamilton (I. 17) says that the Neptune was laden with strong 
ale and brandy and that the phates, falling to a carouse, five hundred of them 
died of their excesses. This did not deter a number of Miller’s men from joining the pirates. 
According to Johnson, the NeiJtmie was taken by Halsey after his capture of the m 

1707 and Hamilton is possibly wrong in his date, for it was on ^e 7th Noveinber 
that Captain John Halsey received a privateer’s Commmon for 

Governor Cranstone of Rhode Island. On the other hand, Johnson (II. 110) says that Halsey 
Tfliked UP at St. Auvustine’s a number of men who had been wrecked m the Degrave m 1700. 
This appears rather a long time for their stay there. The Charles Bngantme had been 
a LXr under the command of Captain Daniel Plowman. Plo~ was murdered by 
hi 1^ John Welch, who having committed piracy on some Portuguese vessels, returned 

to Boston where he was arrestedand hanged, the Gaffes being recommissioned 
to isoston, wncic no , oUnrt fine David Williams was elected Captain and 

The piratical career ° she was wrecked. WilHams 

soon after (Johnson, . . , says ^ ^ ■^iiere "going ashore he was killed 

fitted up a sloop in which he came to Methelege (massaiege;, wn g s 

by the nativcB (Johnson, II. 262). — ^ ^ — - 

on. I”™- 
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French. 


509 tocci (IV, 169) says that in 1705 a certain Monsieur Delaval, resident at Jun- 
ealamdnkceylon, belonging to Siam) had mth two of his countrymen, Messieurs Massonand 
de Roubal, turned pirates, to the great terror of the merchants. 

Anglo-Americans. 

510. In 1705 Captain Thomas Green of the P7orce.9;6r, who liad arrived in Scotland in 
July 1704 (Johnson, II. 52) was hanged for piracy. His shiplmMiceu .seizwl by the Sco tish, 
African and East India Company in reprisal for the seizure ot tiie A miaMe ni Lnglaad by 
it » East India Company (.See Pemon of tU Scots Ec^st LuUa and Afncan 6W„, 
1705T. Some of his men had talked in a mysterious way of their doaigs in he East and particu- 
lar references to the Speedy Betwn (Captain Thomas Drummond), winch sh.» had totally 
Ssappeared, led to the conclusion that he had taken her amnuul made away with the 
crew^ He was arrested and tried and, though the evidence against Inm was ncdhci trust- 
worthy nor conclusive, the people of Edinburgh were in such a state o. irrilatiou against 
the sLlish owing to the failure of the Darien Company and tuc msapi.caraucc ot some ot 
ae SToi I Scottish Afn»» and Eatt India Co.npany (Ion,,,!, cl in ) to winch the 
Speedy Beturn belonged, that he and some of Ins crew were coiivienMl mul hanged on this 
cWe. It is perfectly certain that he was not responsililc for the los.s ot t he Speedy Mum 
for we have seen {para. 500 above) that she was taken by John liowmi, nor tor the death ot 
Captain Drummond, who was killed by the natives of Madagascar ( Drury s Adventures 
t) 305) but that some of his acts were piratical there can he little doubt, for one ot the wit- 
Lses in the trial (Antonio Fernando, Cook’s mate on the WorreAn-) saul that a certain one 
of the ships which he attacked flew English colours, i.c. white, n d an.l „lack like those whuM 
he flew himself (possibly Fernando, being a Portuguese mistook dark hkie lor black, a not 
uncommon mistake at sea. See para. 553 behw), and said that he had lukcu such a shit), mur- 
dered the crew and sold the ship to CogeCommodo {See para. mabor>% whilst another of his 
crew (John Roberts) deposed that he had been acces.sory to the cutting oh (.rihc heads ot some 
men at Sacrifice Island, betwixt Tellieherry and Calicut, and others (Reynolds and Linstcad) 
said “ that their Prayers even on Sunday were dropped after they passed llie Cape oi Good 
Hope, the Supercargo having told Mr. May [the Surgeon], who cotmnouly aeted (he Clerk’s 
part, that they would leave their religion behind them and take i( up when they came back^ 
{Fhjing Post 17-19 May, 1705).io7 Captain Hamilton met the Worer.<<ler at (.'alicut in 1703. 
Green, when.in drink, personally told him that he had traded with the pirales in Madagasoar 
and Mascarenhas, and it was commonly reported at the time that he had pliuKk-recl some 
Moor ships and had sunk a sloop with ten or twelve Englishmen on hoard lier oh (xuloan. 
Hamilton sums up the case in a way with which probably every one will agree Whether 
Captain Green and Mr. Mather [Chief Mate] had justice impartially allowed them m their 
process and sentence I know not. I have heard of as great itmoeenis cotidi-mned to death as 
they were ” {New Account, I. 317-19 ; State Trials, XIV. 1109-1323). 

511. Hamilton’s comments are the more interesting for the fact that in 1705 com- 
plaints were made at Bombay against “Captain Alexander Hamilton, Master of the Vinta 
Gurra,” for seizing at Johor some goods on a junk belonging to the native merchants of Can- 
ton {Bombay Cons. Tlth May 1705). He himself (II. 159, 234) says that he; diil this in repri- 
sal for their false dealing and that the Sultan highly approved of his action, only wondering 

lo7 “ If you want rogues . ! yoe have that gallant oasty of ailvouturi'fH who laid down their 

oonsoienees at the Gape oi Good Hope as they went out to India and forgot to take them up again when 
they returned ” (Scott, The Surgeon's Daughier : Mr, Crojtmigry's iV,/«cc). 
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at his moderation in not having taken all the goods and having sold the crew and other people 
on board as slaves. On the 1st Feb. 1706-7 Capt. Richard Collins of the Sloop Calcutta 
reported at Madras that he had been plundered off Negrais by a pirate brigantine (50 Euro- 
peans, 16 guns) commanded by one Jones, who came originally from New England and had 
completed his crew at Madagascar. The pirates had some of them, returned to Madagascar, 
but the rest had gone to Achin to waylay the China, and a Manilla ship belonging to the 
Armenians (Madras Public Proceedings, 1 Feb. 1706-7.) 

Malays. 

512. That the seas of the Malay Archipelago were now full of pirates is shown by the 

caution which British ships were forced to exercise. Captain Martin Gardiner of the Seaford, 
sailing from Batavia to China, records on the 26th June 1701 “ Sent my boats to twm small 

junks, taking them to be China junks, but they were boats belonging to Banca, believed to 
be Rovers, having soverall brass pattereroes and many men on board ” and the Commander 
of the Loyal Cook, sailing from Amoy to Malacca, records on the 21st April 1702, “ Saw three 
great boats which we judged to be Rogues. We made a cleare ship and lay by but they 
would not speak with us, our [ship] having Dutch colours. We supposed them to be bound 
for Malacca.” 

513. In 1705 the Dutch East India Company, in order to check piracy in the Malay 
Archipelago, fixed the number of the crew and passengers allowed to be carried on native 
vessels (Pari. Pajms, 1851, LVI. i. 65 ; Temminek II. 227). 

514. In June 1707 the Banjareens made a desperate attack on the English ships Carle- 
ton, Blenheim, Sejiiirrd and the Hawke man-of-war (1), lying in Banjar River, and burned 
the ship Limpo and the English Factory ashore, in revenge for an affront offered to the Malay 
Chief Gusta Ganton in attempting to arrest him for the murder of the Chinese Shabandar. It 
w'as this attack which caused the English to abandon their settlement in Borneo. The Com- 
mander of the Oarhton (Captain Robert Phillips) was killed in the fight. (Ind. Off., Marine 
Records.) 

Arabians. 

515. Arab reprisals for European piracy have already been mentioned in 1701 (See 
para. 483 above) and in 1705 (See para. 485 above). Some of their vessels carried 40 to 50 guns 
(Low, I. 00). Encouraged by their early successes, the Muscat Arabs aimed at a more ex- 
tended sphere of action, and in 1707 obtained permission from the King of Pegu to build 
ships in his country. Their vessels were to be found and did much damage in aU the seas 
round India from the Madras coast to the Persian Gulf. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
Bombay Government for assistance and the Marathas organized a fleet to hold them in check. 
(Bomb, te., I. ii. 81-2 ; Low, I. 90; Bruce, III. 649). 

516. In 1708 the Shah proposed to the Bombay Government a joint attack on the Arab 
and Malabar pirates (Bom6. Gaz. XIII. 482). 

Malabarese. 

517. On the 12th February 1706, a Maratha fleet, under their Admiral Nilla Purbu, 
took the English ship Monsoon (Bengal to Surat— Captain Wilcox) off Anjediva and carried 
her into Bed Cove. Nine days later she was cut out by the Portuguese and taken ^ to Goa, 
where the Viceroy declared her a lawful prize and refused to restore her to the English (Letter 
from T. Pitt, lUh Sept. 1707 ; Bombay Qmrt erhj Review, 111. 66 ; Lo^ 1- 93.)^o8 

Law in 168], vessels retaken from pirates were restored to the owners on 

payment of one-^third of the v&lue {J^ustice^ 370), 
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518 The Maratha fleet organised for protection against the Arabs was composed of 
sixty vessels under an officer independent of Angria and was supposed to operate between 
Bolbay and Goa. It devoted its spare time to piracy on its own account. At the same 
W KLhoii Angria possessed a considerable fleet occupied with piracy only (Bruce, HI. 
649- Low, L 90 ; Bomb. Qaz. I. ii. 81-2 ; Sd. xxiv. 169). In 1706 the Marathas and 

Aniians took three English ships, one of them, the Dimmul (Madras to bur.at and Persia 
Captain Wliistler, who died of wounds received in the fight), carrying twelve guns and 26 
Emopeans, with a cargo worth nearly two lakhs of rupees-the Madras lost 30 000 

pagodas inker (Letter from T. PUt, llth September 1707 i>. if. Add. MSS Ihey 

Lo took a Bombay nutnchm, some Portuguese vessels and a Butcli hoy .vi h a cunv of ..6 
Dutchmen (Le<fer /rom Sir John Gayer, Surat 1st March 1706-0. ii>o last men! m.ial is, I 
suppose, the Dutch “Hooker” of which mention is made in the Bombay Consnltat.ions of 
thr21st January 1706-7. Twenty-one Dutchmen had arrived, i.eing al that reniiuncd alive 
of her crew when she was taken by an Angrian fleet of tivo grabs m.f! deven galliv.'ifs. bho 
was carrying provisions bo the Dutch garrison at Surat. 

519. On the 23rd October 1707 the English frigates OUy .and Horshnu ri^ported .at the 
Cape that they, together with a Company’s ship of 44 guns and two gallcols, li.id fought a 
whole day’s fight with 21 Malabar pirate vessels which had tukem Urn 1 wo gallcols. On Iho 
27th the Araby Merc/ianf reported that she had had many lights wilh Urn Malabiuvs^t (Leib- 
brandt, Precis, p. 139). 


Anglo-Americans. 

520. In August 1706 Captain Thomas White took near Mocha, llui Dorothy (Captain 
Penruddock) of Madras, a Calicut ship of 400 tons (in winch his iimii got a booty of a 
man, but missed finding 50,000 sequins hidden in milk Jars in I Im si all u lwre a (a.w wins kept 
for the old Moor supercargo), a small Portuguase ship and the KHrli Forulrnir.s-.'i (Captain 
Benjamin Stacey. Letter from Sir John Gayer, Sural Isl March l ; lledyeA Dia.ry, IL 
144, m. 107). Johnson says (II. 136-7) that amongst the pas,seuger,< on Iho /'Vnybrnw 
were two small cluldren, who wept bitterly at the los.s of their whoh' forluiug rt. soiiio .500 
dollars, a silver mug and two silver spoons. White harangued hk men, saying liow mud 
it was to rob innocent children, upon which not only was all r(‘stii!'ed iu ilimi, but. a eollectiou 
was made among the pirates and 100 dollars were added to it, wliil.-t a nr(.-('n( uas al-jo made 
to Captain Stacey and his officers. White took tlie Dorothy 1u bl . .M.'iry s where ho joined 
Halsey as a private man. (7th Nov. 1704. See para. .508 uhorr.) 


521. John Halsey came from Boston. His eommission was to erui'-'o on the coa.d. (d 
Newfoundland. Instead he sailed to Madaga.scar, where he tool; on Imard .some of the crew 
of the Degfmue East Indiaman, Captain William Young, which was wrecked there in 1701. 

It was his intention to attack only Moor .ships, but afti-r a temporary dep<).silhin by 
his crew, he consented to make prey of ship.s of all natimi^. In the Bed Sea. 
he took the Buffalo (Captain Buckley) from Bengal and soon after a ; loop (Captain Collins), 
with the deck planks of which the pirates repaired their own hrigaii'ine. 'i'hen he sailed to 
the Straits of Malacca, where he met and w,as chas<d by the Alhemnrle (Capt.aiii B('avis) 
from China. Halsey was probably the pirate who was reporbsl to have taiicn off Neatmis two 
ships from Bengal to Achin (Letter from T. Pitt, iilh Feb. 1766-7, Ih .M. ddd. J/.S.S'. 22.8.56). 
Returning via Mascarenhas, where they were suj)pliod with all neee.s.sai'ie.s by the (!o\’-eni()r, 
to Madagascar, at Hopeful Point near St. Mary’s, they found the Dorutliy and Captiiin White 
and his men, some 90 to 100, settled amongst the native.s. Some <jf them, amongst whom 

109 According to Eobert Drury, she passed the Downs, }7th Fefi, 1701 hihI arrived ut J\ltuiraB in 
J une of the same year . 
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was White, Joined them. Halsey now sailed for the Red sea and learned from a Moor grab, 
which he took, that there were four English ships near Mocha. These ships left Mocha on 
the 7th August 1707. They were Bombay Merchant (or frigate, Captain Samuel Jago 
45 Europeans and 18 guns) which had been sent out by the Court of Managers to Mocha 
in the belief that she, being a good sailer, would be of use in freeing the coast from the Sangan- 
ians and other petty robbers that attacked small vessels trading with Bombay {Bombay 
Cons. 22nd August 1707) ; the Eagle or Rising Eagle (Captain Chamberlayne, 25 Europeans, 
and 14 guns) ; the Essex, Captain Thomas Punt, who in 1703 astonished the Dutch 
broker at Rajapore by refusing to earn an honest penny by carrying off a ship to the 
pirate Bowen, “telling him, now he was not ashamed to show his face, but should he be guilty 
of so base an action he must never see the face of his countrymen again, which made the 
gentleman change his countenance” {Letterfrom George Weoley, State Trials, xiv. 1302. She 
had 12 Europeans on board and carried 10 guns); the Mary (Captain Cornwall, 10 Europeans 
and 8 guns); and the Unity (Captain Greenhaugh, 20 Europeans and 12 gims). Besides these 
Europeans they carried about 120 lascars.^^o The next day they met Halsey in the Charles 
Brigantine. One account says that she had only 50 men, and from 4 to 6 guns, another 
and more probable one, 90 men and 10 guns. Johnson says (II. 114) that Jago, attempting 
to board Halsey, his ship was raked by a shot, which, apparently so frightened hun that 
he left his companions to their fate and made off for Bombay, where he arrived on the 22nd 
August. He said nothing of his cowardly flight. On the 28th October his ship was blown up 
in a fight with a Sivaji vessel. Ten of his men were killed, but he and the rest of the crew got 
safely to Bombay (Bomb. Cons, llth November.) On the 9th December the Council received 
a letter, dated 26th September from Madras, telling of his misbehaviour. By this time he had 
been placed in command of the India Frigate, but on the 1st June 1708 he was allowed to 
resign and go home on the Aurangzeb (ibid.., 1st June 1708). After the flight of the Bombay 
Merchant, Halsey attacked the Eagle which brought to, to receive him, trusting Capt. Jugo 
would return to her support. She made a good defence, but the guns of the Charles killed or 
wounded all the officers in the poop.i“ Even so, and after she had surrendered, the 
mate in command of the men stationed in the forecastle continued to fire on the boarders 
and killed some of them before he could be convinced that further resistance was useless. 
Some wished to put him to death, but he, being an Irishman, the Irish and Scotch amongst 
Halsey’s crew insisted on his life being spared. From the prisoners on the EagU, Halsey 
learned that the Essex was the richest of the three remaining ships, having come from Jeddah. 
He therefore allowed the Mary and Unity to escape and went after her. Punt prepared to 
fight but as Halsey came up he hoisted the bloody flag as a signal of ‘ No Quarter,’ which so 
frightened the passengers that they forced Punt to surrender without fighting. From the 
Eagle Halsey took £10,000 and from the Essex £40,000 (between 30 and 40 chests of silver). 
He then took some of the officers and Sir John Bennett on board the Charles, and having dis- 
abled the Essex, made for Calicut (R. Adams to Surat. Tellicherry llfh September 1707 Swat 
Records vol 101). Captain Cornwall arrived in Madras 7th September 1707. The 
Europeans of that town had lost 200,000 pagodas by this mishap, for the treasme on the 
Mary had been sent on board the Essex for security (T. P%tt to J. Dolben, 

Add. MSS. 22850, ff. 49-50). Soon after, Halsey, meeting the Harnott, agam toed the 

effect of the bloody flag (“ with a bloody flag at topimst head ’’ ) but, after 

two or three broadsides “turned tayle, when our ship chased his tiU night. (Ibid. 

peans, 120 lascars and 62 guns (LeMerfram T. Pin, Madras, mh Sept. 1707. B M. AM. ^ MBS 22.850. 
lU Capt. Chamberlayne, his Chief Mate and three or more were 

killed and as many wounded. Tlws. Pitt to EMu Yale. Madras, 3 Oct. llOt. B. M. Add. MSS. 

22,860, f. 71. 
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f 92) The pirates, of course, xvere not over eager to run any great risks rvhen iJiey were 
gorged with booty. From Calicut Halsey went to Madagascar, where he traded or neces- 
S.L with the Oreylound, which had been sent by the Go vernor of Madras to buy back 
the plunder of the F.ser and with the Scotch ship Neyh>.ne (Captain Jaincs Miller See 
para 508 above). Johnson says that the Company’s representathms on the inci- 

ted the pirates to take the Ne-ptum, which, in their eyes, was an Interloper. Ihey bettered 
this advice and took the Qreylomd also, but subsequently releasexl that ship (Johnsmi, II 
110-116) Halsey apparently died soon after these events. Johnson (11.117) writes. HefeU 
iUof a fever died and was buried with great solemnity and ceremony; the prayers of the 
Church of England were read over him,colours were %ing and his .sivord and pistol laid on his 
coffin which was covered with a ship’s Jack : as many minute guns lired as he was years old 
viz forty-sis and three English, one French volley of small arms : he was brave in his person, 
courteous to all his prisoners, lived beloved and died regretted by his own pco|.le. Eis gi^ave 
was made in a garden of water-melons and fenced in with pahsadi's to prevent hi.s being rooted 
up by wild hogs, of which there are plenty in those parts.” Tossibly this rdigions and em'- 
monious funeral was due to Captain Thomas White, who, according to Jolin.^'oiv (II. l‘kS) 
died in Madagascar, very penitent for the wicked life he liad been torced to lend. By will 
he left his money to a companion (who faithfull}'' observed Iris inst ructions) lor the benefit 
of his son by a native woman of the country, who was to be sent, to England " to he brought 
up in the Christian religion in the hopes he might live a better man than his lather.” 


522. Many of Halsey’s crew settled in Madagascar and some were still to be found 
there in 1719, for when theiSit. George (Captain Samuel I..ewis) was at St. Mary’s, her Loiy {23rd 
July 1719) tells us that two Europeans, John Guernsey and Old Xiek of Dover ennie on board 
to see the Captain. “These I kept on board two nights and entmlained them ]ilentifully 
with liquor, in hopes to sound what might be gathered from them. 'Ihey faitlifully pro- 
mised me provisions speedily, but I found their tempers much ulilo? (with a downcast eye, 
not able to look me in the face) very cautious of what they ,s]joke till almost drunk, tlicn they 
lay themselves open and tell of their loose way of living, bragging in tliiir villainy aw bravoea. 
They acknowledge of their being in the brigantine [i.e. the Vluirles] that too!': ttlunnborlayne, 
and at the laundering of three Moor ships and bringing away a fuurlli, which kay sunk in their 
harbour. This they call the Fair Clumce., and they wanted but one hit mor<’ and then to go 
home, for they were aweary of their course of life. Their mnnber was now rcdnccd to 17 
with about 10 or 12 Mustees and free negroes. That tlie\’ live separate on thi‘ other side 
upon the Main, some 20 or 30 miles asunder, each having a town to himself and not lews than 
five or six hundred negroes, their vassalls, ready to serve ’em iijion any e.vjiedition. J'hey do 
not appear to be in any wise concerned for their former ill actions, only in relation to Sir 
John Bennett, whom they acknowledged they had not nsi'd well in taking his goods and 
money from him after a fair agreement.''^ Thus freely tluw would talk when wunn with 
liquor, but always cautious when sober. I likewise askt ’em wliy they did not accept the 
King’s pardon [1718] and go home in time. They told me that they believed it. uus a 
ja f i arn and would not trust to any unless they had the Great Hi'al to it.. Such imjiudcnco 
and ignorance possest them.” Another pirate, a Frenchman named I’ieire Jerrau told 
Captain Lewis {Log. 22nd July) “that he and all his company had lieen on the Account 
(as they call’d it) but now de, signed to live honest and steal slaves to .sell to such .sliijw as 
came to trade with them.” 

112 ..Probably this refers to their seizure of the goods etc,, on the Gfeylwuntl after tlioy had I.K3cn re- 
purchased by the ,Company^s agents, etc., as has just been mentioned. Sir John Bonnot’s name occurs in 
the 1714 List of sea-faring men,” not constant inhabitants of Madras [hodcs Westigm of Old MadtoB, H. 
208, note 5)* 
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523. The Abbe Rochoii (Voyage to Madagascar, p. 768) says that the slave trade was 
iTitroduced into Madagascar by retired pirates, but we have seen (para. 285 above) it was a. 
regular mart for slaves in the first half of the 17th centmy. 

524. Tlie expression ‘ on the Account ’ always meant ‘ engaged in piracy,’ so Captaui 
Robert 1 lytk' rc'ferririg to a suspicious vessel writes:—" She must certamly be on the Account 
or (4se would not have had so much time [to follow us] for she dogged us eighteen days ” 
(Log of the Duke of York, 23rd July 1721). 

525. In 1109 Captain Woodes Rogers (Cruising Voyage, p. 293) before fighting a Manila 
ship " ordered a large kettle of chocolate to be made for our ship’s company, having no spi- 
j-itnous liquor to give them : then Ave went to prayers.” The •' tot of rum ’ before a fight wa.s 
probably a very ancient institution at sea. Sir Richard Hawkins wrote in 1594:— “In 
fights all receits which adde courage and spirit are of great regard to be allowed and used: 
and so is a draught of wine to be given to every man before he come to action, but more than 
enough is pernicious, for exceeding the meane it offendeth arid enfeebleth the senses, convert- 
ing the strength (which should resist the force of the enemy) into wealmess, it dulleth and 
blindeth the understanding and consequently depraveth any man of true valour ” (Obser- 
vations, p. 177). 

526. In 1711 A\hen Captain Woodes Rogers was at the Cape he was told by an 
Englishman and an Irishman, who had both been some years in Madagascar, that the pirates 
who had settled there were now reduced to 60 or 70, were very poor, and despised even by 
the natives from among whom they had taken wives. As they then were, they were no real 
menace to trade, but unless cleared out, might form a nucleus for fresh bands of desperadoes 
(Cruising Voyage, p- 293). In April 1716 one Eaves, mate of the Rochester, with 14 
of her crew, plunderod thoj ship and turned pirates in the Straits of Malacca (Bombay to 


Court, 1th Jan. 1716-17). 

527. In 1715 Governor Edward Harrison of Madras sent the Anne (Captain Jones) to 
Amoy to trade. The Chine.se merchants, who had taken up goods to the valne'of some 15,000 
tael (or £6,700) refused payment. Captain Jones could obtain no redress from tlie Governor 
of the Province and was finally turned out of the harbour, whereupon he seized a jhink 
belonging to the Barkalong of Siam bound for Batavia. The Chinese thereupon sent 
out a number of war-junks with orders to burn the Anne, bAit Captain Jones having 
been warned by a friendly Chinaman, escaped with his prize to Malacca. There he put some 
70 Chinese ashore on an island, where they were seized by the Malays and sold as slaves 
at 10 dollars a head, but were soon ransomed by one of their countrymen. Captain Jones 
Carried his prize to Madras. Meanwhile both sides had made complaints to the Emperor ; an 
enqumy was instituted and the Chinese officials having been found in fault were punished 
(Factory Records, China, vol.VIll; VLs.mii.ton, 11, m)- 

528 A still moi’© striking instanoG of tiiG high-handed methods of English seamen 
mav (though in advance of its proper date) be mentioned here. On the 18th October 1721 
atTonquin Captain Richard Pearce in a ship from Bengal, bought some copper from the 
tive merchants. Such purchases being prohibited under pain of death, the local Man- 
dlrins sent 24 armed junks to capture his vessel, but he made good his escape ^ter sinking 
one junk, burning another and killing forty men (Factory Records, China, vol. VIII). 

529. ’ On the 4th November 1712 the Angrians took the AJine Ketch. Among fhe pas- 
senaers was a Mrs. Chown, whose somewhat lively story is appended to Colonel Biddulph s 
itZUf Malabar (See also Downing, pp. 7-9.24). They were less successM when on the 

rn^lfmSrSier 1712theyimpertinen%attacked the Company’sehips^omera (Captain Eustace 

20thD comber nW j^^han CoUet) ofi Vingurla. The Englishindeed board- 

2 one M theii^abs, but it was so strongly manned that they were beaten back with the loss 
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of two men killed and fourteen wounded {Logs of Somers and Grantham; I)c>wning, p. 9) By 
wn Lnhaii Anmia iSeepara. 468 above) was Tirtually independent of the Marathas and com- 
manded the whole coast from Bombay to Vijaydurg {Bomb. Gas. I, li, 87). In 1714 thcMarathas 
made over the island of Henery (i.e.l7uderi)tohim and in tins Augmans unsuccessfully 
attacked the Company’s ships Ard^dla (Captain Read), the A ctAcuu Capmui Abralu^tu 

Parrott) and the Godolphin (Captain Ingram). .Downing (pp. 10-14) says that the pii ates on 
this coast were the “ Mollwans [Le., Marathas, see para. 307 a people to the northward 

of Carwar, the Kempshews [Le. pirates of Savantvadi] and the Sangarians the Sanga-^ 
niansi a people northward of Gogo, who are troublesome to the feurat and Bombay traders. 

530. In the Bombay Consultations of the 3()th December 1713 is_ mentioned a letter 
from Carwar of the 17th November, saying that a Surat ship at anchor in (.la invar Cove, had 
been surprised and seized by seven Mahvan gallivats and that the Pori uguesc, being informed 
of the fact, had sent one of their ships to retake her. Having done this, the Portuguese refused 
to restore her to her former owners. A.s a matter of fact {See para. .717 n. above), at this time, 
there was no law, national or international, which required the return of a shii) l■ctakenfrom 
pirates or national enemies to the former owners, and complaints were now and tlicn made 
that cruisers sent to protect commerce sometimes allowed their countrymen’.s ships to lie 
taken only in order to recapture them and claim them as prize.s. 


531. On the 24th October 1715 Mr. Stephen Strutt was sent liy the Bombay (.lovcriimcnt 
on a special mis.sion to the English Settlements on the Malabar roast. Hr sailed on the 
Catherine with the Anne in companjn Off Carwar he found a small Poriiigiirse cruiser, nom- 
inally engaged in protecting commerce, hut really doing a little piracy on ils own aecount. 

At Goa he was politely received by the Viceroy, but failed to obtain the return of the Monsoon 
{See para. 517 above-, Low, I. 93). It was in this year that Mr. Charles Boone assumed the 
Governorship of Bombay. He was a man of great energy and alisolutely rlisinterested, but 
imiorant of the means necessary to success, destitute of competimt advisiws and almost always 
unlucky in his choice of commanders. His first effort towards tiie suppression of indigenous 
piracy was the construction of a suitable fleet. He therefore had built. Ihi' Brilan.iAa of 
18 "uns and 140 men (Caiitain Weeks) and the Fame of 16 guns and 120 men (Caplain Peter 
Passwater), each with a company of marines in addition to the errw. 'l.’o t hrsi‘ Ik- aflm wards 
added the Defiance (Captain Matthexvs) and the Victori/ of 24 guns mid ISO imm, of which hr 
gave command to Captain Alexander Hamilton as Commodore of tiie v'ln dr flind (Downing, p. 14). 

532. Early in 1716 Angria took, under pretence they wen; .Moons, two Ihiglish ship.s, 
the Otter of Bengal and one belonging to Mr. Bennet. The arms of tlie Euglishimm on board 
were broken and they were so ill used that there was little ehanee of their recovery. 'I’he 
Governor wrote that he was helpless to check these outrages unless he reeei\'(‘d reinforeemcnl s 
of four or five hundred Europeans {Bombay to Cowl, 18th March, 1716-17). In 1716 an atlempt 
made by a British force under Captain John Stanton to take a for! of the Kliem Sawunt 
f ? Vingurla) met with no success (Downing, pp. 11-14). 

533. In 1717 Kanhoji Angria’s .ships took the Sttecass under English colours. Tliis is 
said to have been his first overt act against the British. Apparently previous uttaeks, sueli 
as I ha.ve mentioned, were either unauthorised or disavowed. Governor Boone immediately 
initiated reprisals, against which, Angria protasted, threatening “ IVom this <lay forward 
what God gives I shall take &c. &c.,” to which Boone replied “ The trade you carried on 
formerly and that you have since the peace with us you well know, and for the future will 
know the difference if you break with us. Whilst there is an amicable agreoment it is iieee.s- 
sary to observe it mutually on either side, and when broke it will bo nece.ssaiy to be more 
circumspect, and on these two heads do yon consider and accept of which you please, for in 
the same manner you act I shall too without dissimulation” {Bomb. Cons., IMh April, 1718). 
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Uafortunately the only result of this Roman declaration 'was an unsuccessful attack on Gheria 
(15th April 1717), that fortress proving impregnable (Downing, p. 26 ; Low, I. 97). 

534. In 1718 the Desai of Sawunt Waree (known to the English as the Kempshaw or 
Kempsaunt) seized, according to old Indian custom (See para. 45 above) the cargo of an Eng- 
lish ship that had been wrecked near Carwar and so came into conflict with the English Agent 
at that Factory, which last he besieged. Captain Alexander Hamilton, now Commodore 
of the Bombay nav^al forces, soon reduced him to reason (Low, I. 94-6). Downing, however, 
Vpp. 15-20) gives the date as September to December 1716. 

535. Governor Boone now thought it opportune to expel the Angrians from the Island 
of Khanderi, but his plans were betrayed by one Rama Kamattee and the expedition, which 
was made in October, was unsuccessful. Rama Kamattee was convicted on this and other 
charges in the following April and sentenced to imprisonment for life (Bomb. Gaz. XXVI. 
i. 148). According to the Log of the Addison (Captain Zachariah Hicks, 6th November 1718) 
the Angrians flew red flags daring the fighting. Another attempt to take Khanderi in 
1719 was CH(ually niisucces.sful (Downing, pp. 34-36; Low, I. 98-99). 

536. Early in 1720 an expedition from Bombaj^ in combination with a Portuguese force, 

attacked Gheria and burned 16 of Angria’s vessels. It then returned to Bombay as if vic- 
torious, but Angria claimed that the British had been defeated. In April four of his grabs 
and ten gallivats attacked and captured the English sliii> Charlotte, after a gallant defence 
in which she exhausted her ammunition, and carried her into Gheria (Low, I. 99,100). The 
Dutch chaplain Visscher noted about this time (Letters from Malabar, -g. 22) that the English 
at Calicut used to give notice to the local inrates when richly-laden Muhammadan merchant 
vessels were about to leave port. He also .says (p. 6.5) “ Geringal Naraboori [? Nambudiri] 

is a spiritual lord, whose land.s extend from Balenoor (which contains several nests of robbers, 
as Tirtambiere, Bergaree, Moetingal, Tjornbas and Magillie ) in the Kingdom of Colastri 
[North of the Z.amorin] to the River Cottesal. The most famous pirates inhabit his territories, 
who make prey of vessels engaged in the inland navigation between Calicut and Cannanore 
and even advance beyond Calicut to the borders of Cochin. They are called Cotta Marrekarre.” 
(See para. 506 adjove). 

537. In 171 5, according to Hamilton (I. 74), the Arabian fleet comprised a ship of 74 guns, 
t wo of 60, one of 50 and eighteen small ships of from 32 to 12 guns, together with some trankeys 
or rowing boats of from 4 to S guns. Hamilton is evidently referring to the Muscat fleet. With 
these ves,sel 3 they terrorised the whole coast from Cape Comorin to the Red Sea (Low, I. 91). 

538. In a letter, dated Cairo Ist May 1716, Father Sicard, a missionary in Egypt, des- 
cribes .Arab robbers on the Nile, who, armed only with a knife, used to swim ofi to ships, 
floating on a kind of leather bag fastened under the stomach (Lettres Mifiantes, V. 125). This 
remind's us of the Ascitae mentioned by Pliny (See para. 11 above). 

539. In 1715 the Dutch East India Company employed a small squadron of three crui- 
sers to watch the pirates of the Malay Archipelago. Supported by vessels belonging to the 
Princes of Cheribon, they attacked and defeated 17 corsairs oS the coast of Java. One of 
the largest of tlie pirates was so disabled that it could not escape, whereupon the crew set it 
on fire.'' Only 16 men could l)e induced to surrender; all the others died fighting (ParZ. Papers, 
1851, LVI. i‘ p. 65). 

540 In 1717 Spanish garrisons were established at Zamboaugam in Mindanao and at 
Labo in the Island of Paragua to hold in check the pirates of Mindanao and Sulu . (Zuniga 11, 
20-21). Ds Morga (App. 361) says that Zamboangam was not re-established until 1719 and 
that between 1719 and 1734 the Spaniards sent seven expeditions against the Mindanaoans, 
but the latter never ceased their raids into the Philippines. It is said that they carried off 
from eight to fifteen hundred captives annually* 
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541. In 1717 Captain Curtis, CoJiiinaiider of a Diitcii siuj), wa.s orcic rt-d to give passage 

to a Javanese Chief and Ms fainily and followers from Madura. The Chiefs wife, coming 
on hoard last, Captain Curtis greeted her in European fashion, by a Idss. 8 I 10 , thinking that 
he meant to insult her, screamed for help to her husband vlio had been taln^n ])e]<)w. The 
Chief, rushing on deck, cut down Captain Curtis with his kris and then, with his followers, 
ran amok. Every one of them was killed by the Butch crew (Kaffles, Java, II. 201 ). This 
story illustrates the fatal results of European ignorance of their eiistorns iu dealing w ith 
Orientals. In the same year a Sumatran adventurer, Raja Kechil of Siak', made himself 
master of Johor and, though already 53 years of age, ruled there until 1745. .11 tlie only 

. Chief who could hold his own against the Bugis pirates, whom lie repeatedly defca-ted. When 
The Bugis took Rhio his wife fell into their hands and, wlien he tried to secure her lib(‘ration 
by negotiation, sent him word that he should come and liberate her himselt by lorccv ITiis 
he did in 1727. In 1728 he made an unsuccessful attack on Rliio, Init when, in 1721), the 
Bugis attacked Siak, he drove them out {Wilkinson, Hist of Fen. Jlalai/,s\ pp. 7(J-SI ). 

542. Theimitinous reputation of Malay seamen as well as a ccnmnion Ahilay supt‘rsiji.i( >n arc 
illustratedin an entry in the Log of the Hester (John. Gordon Co;mmand(‘r) <hi 1 (‘d »! uikj 171 7. Some 
seaincn having been stabbed in the night, three Javanese sailors wercsiis{)(‘ci(.‘(l and were 
tortured withlighted matches between their lingers to force a confession. Assoou as l.luw wvva 
set free, to escape further ill-treatment, they all jumped ovcrboanl. Two of llicm w(‘ro 
drowned, but the third came safely to shore, having swum li\’c Icagin^s, whilst for <Mg}it or 
nine hours a great shark swam alongside of him without alfempting to <I() liim any Iiarm. 
This, according to the Malays, was a certain proof of hisinnocence {Ind.Off., Mai'ine Ihrords). 

543. In 1719 Hamilton visited Johor, and speaking of tlie Island of Rc'dang saNs : - 

“They are uninhabited but sometimes the Saleeters or M’alay frecl>ooters frc‘(|u<mt Uumd, 
and when they meet with trading vessels that they arc able to nuistca*, tln^y niak(‘ |)i'iz(‘ of 
them and carry the men into other countries than where tlie,y belong to sdl, tlaan for slaves, 
and when they meet with no purchase [a piratical euphemism for booty, wc para. 447 (d)Ovc\ 
at sea, they go ashore in the nights and steal all they can get. Men, women and (ddldren go all 
into the booty, but the Chinese vessels aflord them the most prizt‘s'' (Hamiltoji, .11^ I51t). 

544. Ill 1720 Biilasi, King of Butuy, with aid from 8 ulu and iMindaiiao, attacked Zani- 

boangam. Though he failed to take the fort connuandcc^^ SebasI ian Amorj*(‘ra, he ravaged 

the country (Zuniga, II. 44). During the siege a Spanish fi'igjil(‘ bdtig srirromided b\- forty 
of the pirate galleys, the Caj)tain, a, young and inexperienced oOiem’, lost his h<*ad and la^gan. 
to weep, but Father Jean Nonet z‘allied the crew and allowing the eiKany to approach, suddtmly 
fired a broadside into them, which did so much damage that tluy tl<‘(l in eonfusion. 44 ic 
siege lasted more than two months and the fort ivas saved only hy tiu' valour of tlie garrison 
{Lettres Edifuntes. Letter from Pere Qilles Wilmdt, Manila, 20///, Ikcemher .1721). 

Sanganian Piracy. 

545. In 1716 the English made an unsuccessful attempt to redma^ tin* W'arr'ojs (\7nlh(‘)s) 

of Chance, near Biu. These Warrels occupied about tlurly league's of tin* coast, from Dili 
to Band and often associated with the Sanganians in their })ira.iical <*nt(‘i |:riyes (Ihunilton, 
I. 140). On the 20th March 1716-7, whilst in command of tiic M^rnirarj Htar mid on Ids \yt\y 
from Gombroon to Surat, Handlton w'as attacked by eiglit Sangani<*in one of whifdi 

boarded him, when 14 of' his lascars deserted and he waa'himscJf ’uounfh;tl In llic thigh. 1/y a. 
lance. They were however driven ofi and apparently opened nogoliuJ.jon'^’., for :-onu‘ native 
merchants went on board the enemy to try to arrange terms. 'These failing, the attack wa;> 
renewed on the 22nd by five of the Sanganians but was again repnlsc^d, tw-o of tiu* pii-ah* v(‘sscl,s 
being so disabled that they seemed unlikely to reach port. The Morniraj Hlar also was on fire, 
and though the flames were extinguished she was forced to put into Bomliiiy. Beside hia 
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lasca.r.s iia luiiton had oni}^ 17 Europeans (six being members of his crew and the rest passengers) 
who were able to fight. The Sanganians were estimated to number 2,000 men. The mer- 
chants who had gone on board the enemy had been detained and carried ofi as prisoners. They 
were forced to |)ay a ransom of £500, but the Sanganians were so dissatisfied that the}^ put their 
comniaiider to death (Hamilton I. 133 ; Bomb. Cons,, 25tJi Ilarch 1716-7 : Low I. 101-2). 

Threat of Piracy. 

546. On the 30th November 1716 the Court of Directors warned its Settlements in 
Indiaof the likelihood of ships appearing in the Indian Seas with commissions (to protect them 
from arrest as pirates) from various European Powers, notably from the Knights of Malta 'Svho 
are always at war with, the Turks, to fight against the Muhammadans ’’ {Bo 77 ib. Gaz,, XXVI. 
i. 258). As far as I know this threatened invasion of Eastern Waters never materialised. 

Anglo-Americans. 

547. Robert Drury (p. 305) who was wrecked on the coast of Madagascar in the Degrave 
(1701) and was for some fifteen years a slave amongst the natives, says that when he left 
(2()th Ja,muv!'y 1.717) tlicrc were a number of ex-pirates and castaways of ail nations, chiefly 
English, hrcMicli, and Dutch, settled amongst the natives at St. Mary’s, Massalege, St. Augus- 
tine’s, Daiiphia and other places. Amongst others he mentions at Massalege one named 
Thomas ('Olfiiis, who had been carpenter on the Degrave and, wfith liis associates, had built 
a kiiid of fort. A letter from Virginia, dated 26th November 1721 {Misc. Letters Received, 
XH , No. 25G), says that the pretence of buying slaves put forward by New York shippers 
and otliers trading to Madagascar was a mere pretext for trading with pirates. In 1718 among 
a luiinbor of sucii sliips, trading in this way under the Company’s licence, was the Prince 
Engem of Bristol (Captain William Stratton) wliich went to Port Dolphin, (Dauphin) where 
they found an old |)irate of Every’s crew established under (I'o stvle of General Collins, who, 
in return for a present of £100, gave them a licence to trade with the natives. In 1720 the 
Henriclkt, (Captain Thomas Hibbert) went there without any licence from the Company, 
but Collins was dead and his European companions had gone to St. Mary’s. The trade in slaves 
liad other dangers than the chance of the ship being seized by pirates for their own purposes. 
On tlio .*h*(I J une 17 1 0 tlui ship Elimheih arrived at the Cape with 600 slaves from Madagascar 
for Barbadocss and fiaiuniea. She reported a mutiny of the slaves during the voyage, in 
wliicli, they had kiilc^d the boatsw^ain and some others of the crew, so that the latter were forced 
to kill and throw ovcri>oard a number of them (Leibbrandt, PrHis, p. 277). 

548. i: luive already mentioned {See para. 522 above) Captain Lewis’ visit to St. Mary’s 
in tlnly 1719. He was short of water and most of his men were down with scurvy. Probably 
tlie num lie nnmtions as having come aboard were amongst the Kings of whom Clement Dow- 
ning ({>. 1 1 1) s|)eaks, though one does not recognize the names. Such of the pirates as came 
on, board or met the watering parties ashore, tried to seduce Lewis’ seamen to join them, and 
lie liad to set a watch and keep men ready armed to prevent the ship from being surprised, 
for tlio pi rales living near by had large well-manned and well-armed whale boats, and he had 
bcjon \varn<‘d that sucli an attempt wnuld be made by the Dutchman John Pro (he was there 
in 1703 wIhmi llu^ Scarhonnigh visited St. Mary’s, see para. 503 above^ and is mentioned by 
Drury, ]>. 304), who wasdying of consmnpticm and in a penitent state of mind. At last, his sick 
men l)ei ng iitlle i’(,‘eovered, but his own foremastmen very discontented and ready to listen 
to t lu'. doei'Oi''s rnat<" Stephen Lee, who was inclined to join the pirates, he consulted with his 
ofli(;crs and put Lo sea on Iho 2Sth. Lee, having claimed his diachaige, was left ashore, and 
two or tlirec men, who were in the longboat towing astern, cut her adiiftand regained the land. 
From St. Mary's Captain Lewis went to St. Augustine’s Bay, where a man called Captain 
John Rivers,^ acting a*s Deputy to the King, in consideration of a present, allowed him to trade 

^ A man of this name is mc 3 ixtioned as having been atoder at St. Angusto’s when Capt. John Tyrrel , 
viaited the x>laco in 1685, but he was then already 50 or 60 years old (b loam Mo, 8o4). 
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•ous 


for provisions and refit his ship (ioi?, 4<//. li lU) 

voyage” (17th December 1717 to 24th March 1719-20) Captaxa Lews amv,. m Lngland, 
but on the 13th March, when already in the Thames, Captain Dol^iall ot ll.M.S. 

» Brest most of our men, in lieu of which he sent 25 from their own ship to earry us up the 
river” {Log of the King George). With such treatment to welcoiiie llieir arriyil lioine, one 
can understand the temptation of the foremastmen, when they u cre at St. Mary's, to postpone 

their return indefinitely. • av i * 

549. The menace to trade presented liy the pirates settlcfl m Madagascar was ,so great 

that both France and England were forced to consider measures for pul I ing an end to it. In 
their letters of the 11th December 1719 and 20th January 1719-20 Ihe Ihiglisli Last [ndin, 
Company requested the despatch of a squadron ofKing’.s sliips, whi!.-l flic I'reucii J-last India 
Company considered the advisability of an actual Settlement in agrccnnail uilh (lie pirale.s 
(Letter from Mr. D. Pulteney, Paris, lOih February 1720, Col. Ojficr Rf cor'I.^, 2S-i;!). TJiis 
however came to nothing. From the GahmUr of the Stuart Paper.-^ (N'll p. 302) il appears 
that on the 24th June 1718 Charles XII of Sweden granted a. I’aleiit to Ca plain William 

Morgan as Governor of Madagascar and a Pardon to the Pirates on condition tlial limy .should 

give*^up Piracy and with ships and money assist the Stuart cau.se. 

550. In 1719 the Portuguese at Macao were compelled to airin t wo In-igs for defeneo 

ao-ainstthe local pirates (Ljungstedt, p. 109). 

° 551. At this time the port of Amoy was celebrated for the roguisli behaviour of its 
officials. On any foreign ship arriving it was first disarmed, then enormous port <diarges were 
imposed, provisions were sold at veryhigli prices, and lastly pre, sent. s were made (o 1h(> olliccr.s, 
for which a bill was sent in and had to be paid before the sldp'.s arms and luunitionH 
were restored (Kerr, X. 427). In other Chinese ports official vill.iiny look another form. In 
November 1721 Captain John Clipperton of the Succpah Pri\aleei-, having been foreial by a 
mutiny and the bad condition of his ship to sell her in Macao, s nt one of hi.s mates. .\lr. T’aylor, 
to Macao in an armed boat along with a Mandarin. On the way I hey s-iw a pirate take a. 
boat, butthe Mandarin made no effort to protect it- " T'lii.s ]ilaiidy showed fhatlho 
Government winks at these things, perhaps deeming it good polii-.v to luise theivby a consider- 
able revenue, partly by pre.sents from the pirates and partly i>y sums pidd by the merehants and 
passengers for protection” (/bid., p. 431). 

552. When the Henrietta visited St. Mary's in May 1720. she found there a jiri/.i^ 
which had been sent in by a certain Captain Condon, who was i hen out on a ernise, but. who 
had recentlv come to settle in the island. This was Captain (.,'ondeid , a \ew Kmglaml ])irate 
■who, off St. Jago, had taken a Dutch privateer, which he renamed t he Flying hrayo/i. When 
Captain Woodes Rogers was appointed Governor of the Bahamas and in -Inly 171S .summoned 
the New England pirates to surrender under an Aiit of Grace, Condent was mieof liiose wlmrefus. 
edto comein and sailed forthe East Indies (Biddulph, ji. loti n.). .Nothing mueliofhim is 
recorded beyond the fact of his joining the more famous pirates, Engiand and I'aylor. It was 
these latter who brought the black flag with the .skull ami crossboiu afterwards known as the 
Jolly Roger, to the East. 

553. The earliest instance which I can find in any eonlemporary record of (he ii-e of the 
ftlac/cflag by professed pirates 1 isintbofight of the 5th to 9th -hiiy I7(ii) off the Island of 
St. Jago between the Frencli pirate Emmanuel Wynne, hailing from Domeiiieo, and Ca]itaiu 
St. John Craiiby of H.M.S. Poole. Captain Granby .says that Wynne fought under " a, .sable 
ensigne with Cro.ssbones, a Death’s head and an hour giasc” {Admiralty Itucordu, 1.3K9 Xi>. 25). 
He makes no remark on either the colour orthc character of the flag, so that it -■.eems hard to 

lU The instance of the use of the black flag in. i5.Sl {See imru. tiil rchtmi) is uol, unit ii in poiiU. as no 
inention is made by Faria of the skull and eros.sbonea. The same is true i.f ihc doutitfu! eimn of Jtc-il 
Hand (See ^ara. 410 above). 
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.suppose that .such a flag was then seen for the first time. On the other hand, there seem to be 
vei'y few contemporary references to the blMk fiag for the next twenty years. Its use was 
certainly not universal, for the Paris Gazette of the 7th January 1710, quoting news from 
Lisbon, dated tlu'. 1st December 1718, says that the Comte de Vimieyro, Governor designate 
of Bahia do Todos Santos, had been attacked on his voyage to his Governorship by a pirate, 
which at first lioisted Dutch colours, but on its approach put out a black flag. “ ’Tis believed 
tliat it was one of those pyrate.s who have taken so many ships of England and other nation.s 
in the Ainoi-iean seas, .some of themhaving carried Mach flags” {Daily Coumnt ‘ird January 
1718-19 O.tS.). Jlhis would show that the black flagwas now well known in that part of the 
world, but not always used even there. That it was well known to British seamen is shown by 
the fact tliat Did(je in his Gaptain Singleton (published in 1720) mentions “ a black fiag with 
two cross daggers in it on our maintopmast head” as an indication of piracy. (He also speaks 
of “ the black flag or ancient in the poop and the bloody flag at the topmast head”). The 
Boston Nr.ws Letter of the 25th July 1723 describes the execution of a number of Anglo- 
Anusriean pirates taken by Captain Solgard as having been carried out under their own deep 
blew flag which had iiourtraied in the middle of it an Anatomy [i.e. a skeleton or figure of Death.] 
with an hourglass in one hand and a dart in the heart (sic) and three drops of bloocBi® proceeding 
from it in the other .... which flag they called Old Roger and often used to say they^ 
would livt! and dic'. under it ” (Samuel Sewall’s Diary, III. 325) . The WeeUy Journal or British 
Gazettcu'f of the Ihtli Octolier 1723, describing the same execution, differs only in saying the 
pirate flag M'as black. The first instance of the use of the name Jolly Roger occurs, I believe, 
in a lettm”f rom Ga{)tai n R,ichard Hawkins, dated 12th August 1724, in which he says that on an 
occasion of rejoicing, his captors “ hoisted Jolly Roger (for so they call their Black Ensip) 
in the middle of which is a large white skeleton with a dart in one hand, striking a bleeding 
heart, and in the other an hour glass .... When they fight under Jolly Roger, they 
give Quarter, which they do not when they fight under the red or bloody {British. Journal, 
22»d Awjiasl 1724). T’he skeleton with its dart, and the dart and bleeding heart soon disappeared 
and were rej)hu!('d 1 )y the chaster skull and cross-bones. This had been used as the Ecclesiasti- 
cal symbol of Death' f(»r over two centuries and is to be found depicted on the tomb of Thomas 
Montfort knight of St. John, who died in 1502 at Rhodes (See F. de Belabre, Rhodes of the 
Knights, n. 59). Soldiers also had used it as a badge. It is stated that the Pomeranian horse 
have ea.Ticd it o.i their high fur caps ever since the days (1594-1632) of Gustavus Adolphus 
{ Vob ,s- and Queries, 5, S.L 141). Motley {John BarneveU, II. 440) says that William Barneveld, 
Seivnior of Stoutmiberg, entered Antwerp (subsequently to 1623) “ in black foreign uniform 

. wavimo,. standard with a Death’s head embroidered upon it and wearing like his sokliers 

a sabh; .scarf and plume." The earliest representation of a flag with the skull and crossbones 
lhai, I have found is that attached to the trumpet carried by Death in the picture of Death 
ami the Maidcm in 11. Frolich’s Todlcntanzen Ba.sels und Berne (1607). ^ “ 

in a weft, vvhieh was the sea sign of distress. However, the skul and crossbones he 
eal symbol of Death, alone, or with the other Ecclesiastical symbols of the Sword (i c. Jud,,ment) 

J„lly Itog..., I...t ...y opm»n, ‘li ,p(«dng the fin.l e) 


r«».r;m,drpLto rdLmg ^ the tei fi.g .e !e 




blfd marvel luUHly that three drops 


m wltHn a box which he held with hie other hand.’ 
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En4ish sailors called it Roger or old Roger and Avheu the hUcL tiag Ix'ca.uc the prulcshioual 
emblem transferred the name, which was meaningless to them, to it. in he heiK-h s ^cW- 
park allar Scheefs Vlayen (1711) the earliest reprcsentatmn ot the p.raUylag i.s a, mUly 
with the three emblems which I have mentioned, and tins is ivprodu.vd m -1. M 11,. n ,S 
for the Royal Navy (L746). I think that this may wel have Ixcn the on.m.al joU yy a,.d 
that English sailors, again copying the French, called ( ly < < < er. ( - ' nm n u . e > 

Roocr. The onlv other solution of the origin of the name winch a, .pears posnl e ... s (l.a,, 
it is an English perversion of Al.i Raja, the Tamil title (.S«> para h41 ir haloa- o! 1 1-' 

Chiefs of Cannanore. This title meant King of the 8ea and v.y u.J cu assumed ! ,> pn al e... 1 he 

chiefs of Cannanore belonged to the family of Mammali and Its memhers w.mv 11..- .M.nal kars, 

whose piracy was notorious. All the pimtes on tliis coast Hew I he rrd Hag (,SVc para...,., aU,rn . 

In the 17 th eontury the word Raja was invariably renderee i> |< -iig is i as ok ' 

andA]iRajawouldcertainlyhavebcamrendcreda,sAllyor()liy Here again however. 

I have no docvimentary evidence to ofler. 

Anglo-Americans. 

554 According to Johnson (I. 113) Edward England {See para. •"'•■>3 ) v\as the 

impudently assumed name of an Irishman, mate of 3=»«aica sloop, u Inch had been taken 
bv the New England pirate, Captain Winter, about 17H.. Aeeeninig to Ihiumiig (p. . . ) 
he had been, mate of the Ok-Jow, taken off the coast of (hiinea, l.y the pirate ship /rrrM: <A 
Rhode T.sland {Captain John Williams Gomraaiider, Bartholomew Roheil.s t)uarlerma.ster). 
His real name .seems to have been. Ja.spor Seager. Thepirale.s l.urited tin- T,rr,U and wenton 
boardthe Onslow, of which England was made Captain. Ry 171!) he and Bol.erts liad become 
the most popular commanders amongst the pirate.sontheGuinea eoa.st . To |.revent .|uurrels 
between their partisans they agreed to separate. Roberts suik,al for the Amenean coast in 
the Onslow (renamed the Jiopal Fortune) andEngland for the Indian Seas in a, Dutch Inter- 
loper (originally the Aferry C'/tm/mas, a Dutch built ves.sei of about HOD t..ms. BriMoh 
Joiirml lUh September 1723), which he had renamed the /'Vency {' after livery's faiiiouss1ii|.). 
England took with him the Victorp or Viclorm (Gaptain Taylor), a sliip l arioiisly .-taled to 
have been the Prosperous of London (Gaptain James) and (S'-e .lolinsoii, 1. 117) the l>el, r- 
horowjh of Bristol (Gaptain Owen), and also the Brigantine G/o'/y, wliidi liicy ha<l renamed 
the Expedition. On the 11th December 1719 he with three other pirate ships under ’ l.laek 
fla,gs and death’s heads,’ had, off old Golabar, taken the (hihthar Mirrhaat, Gapi.iiii 'riioriias 
Kennedy {Gol. Ofice Scconis, 5-1319), and it was prubahly lu' who vainly alteinpicd llic 
capture of a Dutch ship which came into Table Bay on the 2Dtli Fei.riiary 171!)-2D, reporting 
that she had beatenolfa pirate (a Dutch ship which the pirates liad exchanged fur.-ui English, 
ship) which “could not have less than 250 men on hoard her am! threatened if they did 
not strike they would give no quarters, with their black Hag at mastiieacl with Deatii'.s 
head in it. They made great use of their small arims so that the Dutehim-n left their 
commander on the Quarter-Deck by himself, the small shot Hew s.. briskly about.'’ 'riie fight 
lasted for seven or eight glasses one day and for six or seviai the nexi, and the pirate was 

only beaten off when her flying jibboom was ’• within one foot of his [the Dutehman’s'l 

ensign staff ”by the gunroom guns of the chase raking her fore and aft. A few days later 
another Dutch ship came in and reported a similar cscajic, Imt hu<l seen tiie pirates tak(s a 
small ship flying a blue English ensign (Loy o/ the Prince Frcderkk, 2iH/i Fdjrtwrif 1719-20). 
Apparently they went straight for the Red Sea us they to(jk a rich .\lo<(i'’.s shiji tit, its mouth, 
which they carried to St. Mary’s, where they murdered their priHoner.s. !’rulmbl,v tiuK was 
the rich ship hound from Jeddah to Surat which was reported in the Bombay lett(>r of the 
20th August 1720 as having been taken by a pirate witii two tiers of guns untl caiTying 
300 men (C, R. 'Wilson, HmiciZs. III. 286-6). 
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555. On the 25th July 1720 the Cassandra, Incliamaii, 380 tons, (Hardy, Register of 
ships), Captain James Macrae (afterwards Governor of Madi'as) cdmiiig into Johanna Bay 
with the Greenwich, Indiamaii (Captain Richard Kirby), found 14 men belonging to the 
Indian Queen, a pirate ship of 250 tons, 28 guns and 90 men, commanded by 
a French man, Oliver de la Bouche (or Levasseur), which had been wrecked and whose crew 
were engaged in building a new vessel at Mayotta, some three leagues a-way. As the Com- 
pany’s ships carried commissions to take pirates, Macrae proposed to Kirby to go to Mayotta 
to seize the freebooters there, but before they could start they saw the Fancy and Victory 
(Applebee^s Original Weelcly Jotirml, 22nd April 1721, sa,ys the Victory mounted 40 guns and 
the Fancy 18) entering the Bay with black flags with the Death’s head at the iiiaiiitopmast 
head, red flags at the foretopmast head and St. George’s colours at the ensign staff {Log of 
the Greenwich, 1th August 1720). Macrae and Kirby, who had been joined by an Ostender 


(of 22 guns, Weeldy Journal or British Gazetteer, 22nd April 1721, N.B. This Jourml gives the 
pirate ships as carrying 34 and 30 guns respectively) resolved to fight. England and Taylor 
had just taken two (? one) Jeddah ships with goods to the value of £200,000 on board, a booty 
well worth defending, and were equally determined on an engagement. The Fancy imme- 
diately attacked the Cassandra, whose unfavourable position in the Bay prevented her from 
getting out to join her consorts. Kirby very basely withdrew to a safe distance, an example 
of discretion which was followed by the Ostender, and ultimately made his way to Bombay, 
where he reported that he was not sure, when he last saw the Cassandra, whether she had 
been taken or not. Meanwhile, after a most gaUant defence, Macrae was forced to run his 
ship ashore. The Fancy following, ran herself aground and lay in such a position that 
Macrae’s guns swept her decks and he could have taken her, had not her crew been reinforced 
from the Victory which, owing to the flight of Macrae’s consorts was now able to assist the 
Fancy. At last, no resource remaining, Macrae, himself wounded in the head, and such 
of his crew (he had 13 men killed and 24 wounded) as remained alive, got ashore under cover 
of the smoke from the guns and took refuge with the native Prince, who very loyally protected 
them, despite a reward of 10,000 dollars (the Weeldy Journal says 40 guineas) which the 
pirates offered for the delivery of Macrae. To put them off, the Prince said that Macrae had 
died of his wounds. According to Downing (p. 45) Cassandra had £75,000 onboard. 
Applehee\s Original Weeldy Journal says that she had £40,000 of foreign silver '' but no part 
of the cargo was so much valued by the robbers as the Doctor’s chest, for they were all poxed 
to a great degree.” After a few days, thinking that the contemplation of their booty would 
have cooled the pirates’ rage at their losses, which were estimated at between 90 and 100 
men out of 300 whites and 80 blacks, Macrae opened up communications by means of a pas- 


senger, Mr. Cowan, and having been promised good treatment, had the temerity to go on 
board. Taylor and his party wished to break their safe-conduct, but England, like Macrae, 
an Irishman, and, it is said, his old schoolfellow, so befriended him that at last the pirates 
gave him the Fancy, which had been refloated, but was found to be very badly damaged, 
together with 129 bales of the Company’s cloth, for which they had no use. Downmg (p. 44) 
says that Taylor resented this leniency most bitterly and vowed to be revenged on England 
for his generosity. On the 3rd September the pirates set sail. Macrae followed on the 8th 
and with great difficulty reached Bombay on the 26th October, where he sold the Fancy to 
a Bombay merchant named Wake, but ultimately she came to England where she was claimed 
by her original owners. On the full account of the affair becommg known, Knby was so 
ashamed that he died soon after (Downing, ?. 45 ; Post Boy, 22-25 April 1721 ; BrtUsk Jourml, 


lAth : September 1 723; Johnson, 1. 119). - . ■ ' ' " ' ' ^ ^ 

“U, Formerly the D^ance, 26 guns and 70 men [Log of the DuJce of 
Aug. 1720). Apparently she had been some time in the last, as a French s^p had brought to Calcutta 
2 men, who had run away from the Indian Queen when she was cleaning at ayo a. ^ 
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556. OntheirwaytotheIndiancoast,EnglandandTaylortooktwosmallMoorshipscarry- 

ing horses, but on the 21st October, when in sight of land, they saw a fleet in shore, whereupon 
some of the pirates proposed to sink the prizes with the crews horses on I’oa^d h ortu. 
nately milder counsels prevailed and they were merely disabled. Ihe ^ 
sighted had been sent from Bombay to assist in an attack upon C^hena. .Ihe senior ofhcer 
was Captain Upton, but the Admii-al of the fleet and Commander-in-Clnef of ihe whole force 
was a Mr. Walter Brown {Bomb. te.XXVI. i. 151). Naturally a hybrid exjechtion o this 
kind had been unsuccessful and the fleet was now returning, towing with it a floating battery, 
called the Prahm (a Dutch name for a kind of flat bottomed boat), which was armed with 
twelve 48-pounders (Downing, p. 39). England andTaylor overtook them mthe night and, 
though he had a good notion of their character, Upton would not give the order to engage. 
Why he hesitated is not clear. He had sent Captain Harvey of the Antelope to reconnoitre, 
and Harvey reported that they had hoisted the hhody flag, whilst some of the pirates brought 
from Johanna in the Oreenwich had recognised the ships. Possibly it was nervousness on the 
part of Mr. Brown, who had hoisted the Company’s flag on the London (Upton’s ship), and 
Downing (p. 49) says that Upton was afraid to attack without Mr. Brown’s orders.^ Upton 
says in his Log that the other ships would not support him, but his preference for discretion 
may be judged from another entry in his Log (24th April 1721) showing how, on his voyage 
to Mocha, having sighted some Sanganian pirates, he carefully let them alone. &o far then 
from attacking the pirates, he ordered the Prahm to be cut adrift and went his way. Quickly 
realizing the character of the man they had to deal with, England and Taylor sailed through 
the Bombay fleet, firing right and left on the ships as they pas.sed them. The report of this 
insult did not fail to excite the anger of Governor Boone, and he placed Captain Macrae, 
who was only too eager to avenge his losses, in command of operations in the room of Cap- 
tain Upton {Johnsm I. 127), without any civilian on board to hamper his procoe(.ling.s ; but 
in accordance with Boone’s usual bad luck, Macrae never managed to come up with his old 
enemies. Meanwhile, the Victory being very leaky, the pirates after a .short cruise on the 
Malabar coast, went to the Laccadive Islands, but finding no good anchorage, pa.s.sed on to 
the Island of Melindra, where they treated the inhabitants, men and women, with the most 
fiendish brutality. Thence they returned to the Malabar Coast, and off 'Tdlieherry took a 
gTnfl.n vessel belonging to the Governor of Bombay and comiuandcd by one John Eawke. 
They made him drunk and he began to brag of the punishment they would meet with when 
Captain Macrae should catch them. As they considered Macrae was indebted to them for 
treating him so leniently, they were highly indignant that he should take any steps against 
them a.u d swore not only to take vengeance upon him but to treat witli the grcatc-st severity 
all ship’s officers who might fall into their hands. Their auger cxfciutcd to (Jufi- 
tain England, whom they looked upon as the cause of thefr present dangci'. However, com- 
ing to Cochin, they met ■with a very friendly reception from the Dutch, with whom they traded 
secretly, though more openly with the natives, for everything tiicy wanted. The Dutch 
Governor even accepted presents of clocks and such like articles from (heir plunder. 
From Cochin, sailing northward, they suspected every sail they saw to bis one 
of Macrae’s vessels, but this did not prevent them from spending a rioiou.s Christmas (1720) 
in which they v^asted two-thirds of the provisions which they !iad just purchased. In .Feb- 
ruary 1720 they arrived at Mauritius, whither they had been (•(impelled lo go by the leaky 
condition of the Factory-— they would indeed have desert(!d iicr liad she iml ciirricd most of 
their supply of arrack. On leavingthis place, they refitted and rc.slicatlitid the Victory and 
then, having marooned Captain England and some of his friends (Downing, p. 11(5 .say.s GO or 
70), sailed for Mascarenhas under Captain Ta.ylor. England manag(!d to Imild u small 
boat in which he and his party made their way to Madagascar (Johnson, I. 124). As, 
of course, his share of the booty had been taken from him, he arrived in a state of great 
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poverty, being kept alive only by the charity of some pirates settled there. Soon alter he 
died, coTiscieiice stricken and penitent for his crimes (Downing, p. 135). Meanwhile Taylor 
had been joined by Condent (of the Flying Dragon, Johnson, I. 137), who, having captured 
a big Jeddaii ship, had taken her to St. Mary’s and there sunk her. She is said to have had 
thirteen lakhs of treasure on board, beside an immense quantity of drugs and spices. Igno- 
rant of their %'^alne or not knowing how to dispose of them, the pirates left them, with the 
guns and a. la.rge quantity of cloth which had formed part of the cargo, to lie and rot upon 
the shore (Downing, pp. 46, 9-1, 112)11^ Taylor and Condent arrived atMascarenhas onthe 
8th April. In the port there was lying a large Portuguese vessel, the Nostra Senhora da 
Cabo, which had been dismasted in a storm and forced to throw overboard all but 21 of her 
70 guns. Thinking that the newcomers were English, the Gonde de Receira, 
Viceroy of Goa, who was one of the passengers, together with some of his companions, went 
to their ship to receive them, but the pirates, running alongside, crowded on board, and the 
shi|) was captured without any possibility of resistance. The booty thus taken was estimated 
at three million dollars in jewels and precious stones, and 500,000 crowns in cash. An Osten- 
der (Uie Os tend Galley formerly the Greyhound of London), was lying on the other side of 
the island and this was also taken (Lazenhy’s Narrative, Misc, Letters Becd., Xni,Nos. 97-99). 
On the 21st April 1725 it was reported from Lisbon that the King of Portugal had sent a 
present to the King of China in return for one sent by him about three years previously in a 
ship which had been taken by pirates {London Gazette, 20-24 April V125). Possibly this was 
the Nostra Senhora da Gabo, but it may have been a Moor’s ship coming from China, which 


Downing says (pp. 51, 113) Taylor took in 1722. A French account (Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
Voyage h VIsle de France, Let. XIX.,) says that the pirate captain in a fit of generosity released 
the Viceroy without ransom. Lazenby says that some of the pirates wished to carry Mm ofi 
to Mozambique and make him pay a heavy ransom, but others said that, as most of his for- 
tune was on board the captured vessel, it was not possible to get much more out of him, and 
so it was resolved to release him for the comparatively small ransom of 2000 
dollars. Even this concession must have been a relief and, no doubt, the Viceroy must have 
been grateful to the particular captain to whom it was due. It is hardly possible that Taylor 
could have shown generosity to anyone. Colonel Biddulph (p. 158) it was a ouc e, ex 
Captain of the Indian Queen, who, on the deposition of England had been elected Captain of 

theVietory. Condent, according toLazenhy, settled on the Isk^^^ 

{II. 143) obtained a pardon from the Governor, Monsieur Desforges, marrie is si® ^-in 
law and subsequently retired to St. Malo, where he established MmseL . . 

Pierre, on the other hand, says that the generous pirate, owing to 
pardon, was subsequently 

St. Fierro also tells us t lat ^ or^ y e at the ripe age of 104. 

the pirates who came ashore on this occasio , 

An officer of the British Navy visiting Bourbon in _ y ^ 


- -- ■ by the fact that two English vessels, the 

117 The impression created by those pira^ y April 1721 that the pirates had 

Mar// and tlie Oardonna (? Cardonnel) ® ^ ^ they intended to form a settlement at 

14 first class vossols at sea, the smallest of 30 gims, ana .^x a 

Mauritius (Lcibbrandt, Fricis, p. 283). tUnt thev had heard from Mauritius that 

... 0..1»15.h April 

several pirates had come there to take advantag ^ 

of Franco [Bombay Lattera Bcceived.) ^ ihsAU. de Beauvilliers was Governor of 

119 Mr. Charles Grant (HiflSorj/ say ^ 

Bourbon from 1715 to 1721, and that M. Desforges Bouoher became Governor m 173^ 
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brought by Avery, England, Condon and Pattisoii^^® were then alive and that their descendants 
were numerous (Grant, p. 164.) 

557. Leaving beliind them the old VkUmj wdth all the prisoners and useless hands, 
Taylor carried off the Portuguese ship, now renamed the Victary, with 200 Mozambique negroes 
on board, to St. Mary’s, taking, says Downing (p. 51), a rich Moors ship irom China on the way. 
Here the Ostend Galley having been sent down the coast for a new mast, when all the pirates 
but two happened to be ashore, the Dutchmen and Portugue,se on board esca]x;d with the 
ship. Nevertheless, with the help of Captain Macrae’s carpenter, whom they had forced to 
stay with them, the pirates refitted the new Victory (now with 64 guns and 100 men) and 
the Cassandra (now with 40 guns and 100 men). At St. Mary’.s it i.s said that eighty of the 
pirates had died before the ships sailed. Going to the wa^st coast of M.idagasear in 'J’ullear 
Bay, they took and burned a French ship of 200 tons. Then they went to St. Augustine’s, 
where they arrived soon after Commodore Matthews had left {Sec para. Oo.S hclow) and iiiiding 
his letters, they wrote’ with charcoal an impudent message on Capiain ('arjH'nter'.s tomb (on 
Moreslas Island in Carpenter Bay), saying that on the 28th February (1722) tliey w'cro leaving 
for Port Dauphin (Downing, pp. 48, 62, 91), but went to St. John’s (east coast of Cape Colony), 
Delagoa Bay, Mozambique, and so to Massalege (north-wc.st coast of Madagascar ? PJajanga). 
Here in December 1722 they separated. The Victory (w’ith 220 men) and a stiiall sloop of 
20 guns went to St. Mary’s and, according to Johnson (L 130), was burnt by her crew. The 
rest of the pirates sailed with Taylor in the Cassandra for the We.st Indies via the Cape, 
St. Helena, Ascension, Fernando Po, the Island of Aruba and at last to Han Bias Kcy.s (? in 
Mexico, Deposition of John Freeman, March 11 2'^, hid. Off., Misc. Le.lters liccd., XIV. No. 162). 
Then Taylor went to Portobello (on the coast of Panama) and niier a, pmhajw, pretended 
attempt to procure a pardon through Captain Laws of H. M. S. Mermaid, lie accepted a par- 
don from the King of Spain and was allowfed to sell his booty at Portolicllo, .subject only to 
the King’s duty of 20 per cent. Tliepirate.s boasted f hat they could di\ idiAocm.-h man .(11200 
in gold and silver, besides diamonds and ricli goods {hid. Off., Misr. Ivttnv Ihcd., voi. XI V'' 
p. 205 ct seq.). Johnson (I. 140) says that Taylor obtained a coiiimi.'^.sioii in Ihc Spanish 
service and commanded the man-of-war wdiieh in 1723 attacked the English logwood inittors 
in the Bay of Honduras. If Johnson refers to the Spanksh .siiip which on the lOlh Kfarcli 
1723 took nine out of eleven English ve,sse!s in the Bay of IJondura.s ami murdered all Iho 
crews, it is satisfactory to know that the pirate Edward Ixnv, coming in inimedialeh’ after 
this massacre, retook the captured ships and put all tlic Hpanianls to the .swoj'd (J.irilhh 
Journal, llth May 1723). According to Downing (pp. 66.107-8), the surgeon, through wliom 
Taylor communicated with Captain Law.s, was one William M'oore of the /'ro.syxr .e,v of iaMulon 
(Captain James), who had been forcibly detained by England and Tn\ hu' 1 lirough. mt 1 heir w hele, 
cruise in the Eastern Waters. He escaped from Taylor and wa.« taken b.v Captain Ixuvs to 
Jamaica and there, his old captain speaking in his favour, he was elear-ed of t he clnugi' of piracy 
and came to England in the Mermaid. If he is the Chief Surgeon mentioned by Lazenhy in 
his Narrative as having shown him a very doubtful friend-sliip wlam Lazenby was forc'ibly 
detained by England and Taylor, it was fortunate for himthatimzenby was not at Jamaica 
when his case was enquired into. 


558. Mention has been made in the last paragraph of the expected arrival in Mada- 
gascar of Commodore Thomas Matthews. That officer with a small squadron composed 

Coekburn), the Exeter 


of the Lion (Captain Readisb), the Salisbury (Captain John 


(Captain Robert Johnson) and the Shoreham (Captain Covcil 


left England 


.n M ^ T Captain Padison of the A7. QcoTge who aceording to a I-ortugueso complaint 

(Eorm MmeUamous,^X, vp. 31-33) on the 14th July 171 •.•, after burning .several .ship.s, telonging to 
the native pnnoe of Cabmda and Loango. seized a Portuguese vessel (Our Lady FtrcrcH araJ St. Anihonv) 

put her cr^w ashore and carried her off to Cong in the Porslan Gulf. 
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in February 17204 for Madagascar with the object (in compliance with the 
requests of the East India Company) of destroying the piratical nests in that island. 
When he arrived at St. Augustine’s, June 1721 (Downing, ]>. 80), liis ships having 
lost company, ho left letters for the SaMsbiiry with the natives and went on to 
Boiiiba}’^, where he arrived in September, 1721. The letters remained untouched at St. 
Augustine’s (or at Moreslas Island, Downing, p. 62) until the arrival, at the end of the j^ear, 
of "Caylor, to whom the natives were forced to deliver them. Taylor, according to pirate 
custom, read them to his crew and, in bravado, left the message above mentioned. Matthews 
was detained at Bombay for a short time, but in February 1722 he started to cruise round 
Madagascar. At St. Augustine’s he found Taylor’s message. At Charnock (1 Charraek) 
Point, three leagues from St. Mary’s, 18th April 1722 (Downing, p. 92 ), he 
found the cargo of the Moor ship taken by Condent Ijdng on the shore, and 
salved the guns. Here they met wdth John Plantaini^i (or James or William, see Downing, 
p. 63 and Dessent’s Deposition, H. C. A. 148), a native of Jamaica and an old pirate/ who 
had come out with England (he told Downing, p. 117, that he belonged to the Cassandra) 
and had settled at Ranter’s Bay ten or twelve miles from St. Mary’s, as a King amongst the 
natives (Downing, pp. 63414). According to Downing, he established himself in supremacy 
over all the other Kings, but later on betook himself to India and entered the service of Angria 
who made him one of his principal sea officers {Authentic Hist, of Tulajee Angria, p. 52).^22 
Matthews allowed his men to trade with Plantain, hut when Plantain had left on the shore, 
under a very slender guard, the arrack and goods which he had purchased, the officers of the 
fleet sent boats at night and carried them off. This story is corroborated by the depo- 
sitions of two sailors, Charles Larrat of the Lion and Dessent of the Salisbury {High Court of 
Admiralty, 1-18). At St. Mary’s the squadron made friends with the native Prince, con- 
firming the alliance by swearing by the sea and drinking a glass of sea- water mixed with gun- 
powder, a ceremony which the pirates had taught the natives (Downing, pp. 93, 123). Ap- 
parently satisfied that he could do nothing more, Matthews returned to India. After Lawson’s 
fight with Angrians {See para. 661 below)^ Matthews sailed for England, where he arrived in 


July 1724. , . 

559. So bad a reputation had attached itself to Madagascar before Matthews visit, 
and so little was the palpable result of that visit, that the Company’s ships did not dare to go 
there singly. As every ship’s course was strictly prescribed before she left England, the 
reasons fo/aiiy deviation had to be certified in the most formal manner by the officers and 
petty officers, the Captain’s opinion not being considered sufficient by itself .1^3 On the 13tii 
November 1722 tlie following document, dated 23rd June 1722, Lat. 36°00 3 from ape 
Lagulas [Agulhas], was presented to the Council of Bombay 

Whereas the ships Prince Frederick [Captain Edward Martin] and the Hanover, both 
bound for the East Indies, did as by order keep company together from the Downs to le 
Latitude of 35°S. and about 400 leagues west from Cape Bona Esperanza, where we met 
with a very hard gale of wind and a prodigious great sea ""A tr ^ 
the which continued several days, the wind varing [str] '^,,3 

which prodneed very thick fogs, by which reason we lost company and 
all onr endeavours have not seen her since. 

36°S and about 40 leagues to the Eastward of the said Cape and knowing 

allio. of Mb’s. fi. James Adair, a ScotchmaB. bbcI Hbbs 
of this pamphlet was probably DowBiug. who is the OBly writer, so far discovered , who 

renders the IndiaB word "soaflold”. u. .• = r„.nar.T.i>ifid bv the Lawsof Olerop 

123 Such Councils were the last vestige of the old Consultations ^ 

(ascribed to Bichard I) to be held by captains with their crews on al} critical occasions, 
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Pyrates that frec|iient Madagascar and the i\Iain. and more espoehilly In tiu‘ mnnlli of 
August, which would be tbc time, should we proceed tliat passage, of <aii- iK-ing lu^ar the 
Island of Joliarina, where they took the CJassandm in that inonlli, it Ixang lh(‘ eliiel phn-e of 
their rende^zvous till the Monsoons are over in India. Therelore we, do! in Ikaifi anci oliiecn's 
of the ship Hanover whose names are hereunder written, do protest against- lln^ f-iaid Pyrates 
and do declare that it is not for any private views or interest of our own, l>ut for ilie safety 
of the ship and cargoe, do unanimously agree, conclude and resolve, to proe(‘(‘<l the outwar<l 
passage for the Island Zelone [Ceylon] or tlio lirst place in India, wt^ may get inlelli- 

gence for our better securit}^, we l)emg now a single ship and not capable of defending our- 
selves against so great a miniher of enemies, w^hose force by all accounts is nnieh snpfu’ior to 
ours '' (ind. Off., Log of Hanover). This document is signed by John (iui(jk [<Jaulk(>i‘J, Janies 
Oliver [Carpenter], Griffith Thomas [Boatswain], Christopher Boulter [Gunner |, i^ViUildand 
Lucas, Adam Eobarts, Robert Killets [? Midshipmen], John Browiu^ |2nd iMati\[ GtK)rgc 
Court [Chief Mate] and John Bond [Commander]. The order in uliieh, the signatures wcu’o 
made seems to approximate to the custom of the most junior officuT expressing his ()])inion 
fii’st in a Council of War, but how far freedom was allowed to sign oi* not (o sign I cuannot- 
express any opinion. 

560. Though Commodore Matthews appears to have acliievcdnotliing by his visit to Ma- 
dagascar, it marks the end of the use of that Island as a base for the Aiiglo-American pirates. 
Even those who had settled there died out or sank into absolute insignificance, tliough it 
continued to be a halting place for merchantmen for many years longcu-. In rc'gard to the 
allegation that Commodore Matthews so far neglected his duty as to beluive in a friendly way 
towards the pirates, Captain Thornhill, Chief Mate in command, tells us, under date 12th August 
1723, that at Mozambique a Portuguese official asserted that the Commodcu'c, instead of suppress- 
ing the pirates, had traded with them and sold them all manner of naval stores, and that he 
had on board articles which had been taken out of the Portuguese* shi]) (Nostra Hvahorada 
Gabo) but, says Thornhill, the Commodore had visited Mascarenhas. !Pruin this it may be 
supposed that our men-of-war bought their commodities of tlio ;bk'c‘nch <Jo\’(U’n<>r and at a 
very cheap rate, which I think any body would do and not slip so good an op|)ori\niilry.’^ On 
the other hand, when one of Thornhiirs midshipmen recognized on Lxuird the Portuguese 
man-of-war in Mozambique harbour a man wdio had served w’ith tha. pirate llornygold in 
the West Indies, the Portuguese refused to surrender him (Log of the lJuhe of York), 'idiere 
does not seem much to choose between the English, French, Dutch and l^u■luguese in their 
moral ideas about piracy. 

Malabarese. 

561. It has been mentioned that Commodore Matthews arrivcKl at Bombay in Septem- 

ber 1721. Downing says (pp. 55-59) that he assisted the Bombay Government in an attack 
on Angria’s fort at Alibag, about 40 miles south of Bombay, which was defeated owing to 
the treachery of their Portuguese allies. This, if Downing has not confused it witli tlic attack 
on Gheria in 1720, was the last of Governor Boone’s many unsuccessful attempts to reduce 
the Anglian pirates. He left for England in January 1721-2. On his return from Madagas- 
car in 1722, Matthews again offered his assistance to the Bombay Government. Towards 
the end of the year, Captain Lawson, with men from the fleet, engaged Angria’s grabs off 
Bombay, capturing one, the first of Angria’s fighting ves.selH to surrender to the EngliHh. 
It was commanded by a Dutchman, who was killed in the fight or Tis thought ho would 
sooner have blown up the ship than have been taken ” (Downing, pp, ( 17 , 152 ). Another 
fight took place somewhat earlier, the Victoria Grab and the (Company’s cruisers) 

taking one of the Kempsaunts grabs and destroying another, whilst on the 2(JtIi February 
1721-2, iour of Angria’s grabs and several gallivats met two other cruisers, w. the Eagle 
Brigantine (Captain Martin) and the Hunter Galley (Captain Doggett) off The 
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British were on the point of victory when the Hunter blew up with all on board. .Downing 
(p. 60) says that the Eagle also blew up, but as a matter of fact she escaped with the Bomfiaz/ 
Merchant and two gallivats which were under her convoy, after a running fight, to Serigon and 
thence to Mahim. Soon after, however, she was wrecked and became a total loss (Bombay 
Letters Received, I. 22nd March 1721-2). On the 5th November 1722 the Victoria and Re- 
uewgfe were sent against Angria’s fleet, and off Versivah (Vesava St. John’s) they captured his 
Admiral Galley, his Chief Subadar and 90 of his best people. The rest of the fleet escaped to 
Rajapore River, but this affair so discom-agedAngria that for some time his ships did not dare 
to leave harbour [Bomb. Letters Reed. IS April, paras., 7 and 15, May 112% para. 19). According 
to Low (1. 101), during the course of this year, Bombay made an unsuccessful attack on Angria’s 
Fortress of Kolaba, a little south of Bombay. At the very time when the Bombay Council 
was so hard pressed in holding not only the Angrian but also the Sangaiiian pirates in check. 
Commodore Matthews chose to exercise his authority as a King’s officer by receiving desert- 
ers from the Company’s ships and by ordering the Company’s cruisers to leave the posts 
assigned to them for his own convenience (Bomb. Letters Reed., Zrd January 1723-4, para. 9). 

Portuguese. 

562. In November 1722 Captain Thomas Smith (Fort Si. George Galley) took two phates 
flying Portuguese colours. “ The Declarants [Smith and his officers] hoisted English colours 
and hailed her from whence she came and to whom she belonged. Answer was made that 
their colours showed who they were, to which the Commander of the Bengal (Captain Wil- 
liam Jordan) replied that he trusted no colours at sea, but if they were what they pretended, 
he demanded their sending their boat on board (Bomb. Cons., Wth November 1722). 

Sanganians. 

563. On the 8th November 1723 the Bombay Council informed the Court of Directors 
that they proposed to form a cruising fleet of the Victoria, three galleys and half a dozen 
gallivats, to hold the sea between Carwar and the Sanganian Coast, and hoped to take many 
of “ the Sanganian boats which cruise about the high lands of St. John and intercept our 
trade in small craft.” The Victoria had recently taken one of these and made 36 prisoners : 
the boat itself was sold for 300 rupees, which, according to custom, was divided amongst the 
captors (Bomb. Letters Reed., 8th November 1723, para. 24). 

564. On the 3rd May 1724 the Fort St. George Galley brought in a grab which carried 
no pass, but claimed to belong to the Raja of Porepatam, supposing her to be really a San- 
ganian. The Raja reclaimed her, saying that he had sent her as convoy to some of his ships 

to Mocha, and proving that in her passage she had fought two Sanganians. One of 
these, a grab, had escaped, but the other, a large Surat ship which the Sanganians had taken 
a year earlier, had been burnt in the fight. Accordingly, the Bombay Council returned the 
Raja’s ship, but only after he had paid up 500 rupees for the tonnage which had sailed out 
of his port that season without passes, and with the warning that any ship of his found at 
sea after the 10th September without a pass would be confiscated (Bomb. Letters Reed., IMh 

Sept. 1724). „ 

V. Suppression of Piratical Communities. 

565. The disappearance of European pirates from the Eastern Waters allowed of the 

recrudescence of indigenous piracy, but the increase of European commerce, especially British, 

made it necessary for the latter to take the matter seriously in hand. In earlier days the 
English (like other Europeans) had looked upon the native pirates chiefly as one means 
of keeping their rivals out of their way, but the impunity thus bestowed upon the pirates 
only taught them how to fight and whetted their appetites for the fine prey to be got from 
the English country trade and still more from the British Europe ships. 

566. Amongst the native pirates themselves, the Sidis, who held the Mughal commis- 
sion (See para. 305 above), were so weakened by the rise of the Marathas, especially by the 
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great defeat which the latter inflicted on them in 1732, when they lost most of iiicnr lerriloiy 
and seaports, that they were strongly inclined to seek friendship with the British and rvi ire from 
piracy (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 161). In June 1758 the British occupied 11 h^ Nidi enpihil of 
Rajapore, and in December of the same year acquired predoiniiiance. in Surat, whilst in 
1759 they were appointed Admirals of the Mughal, with the special duty o£ suppressing pir’acy 
(Anquetil du Perron, L’Inde, IL 30). The petty piratical States souili of i^lounl Dili had 
beenreduced to quiescence before 1750 (See fcira. 625 below), fn 1756 ilw Angrians wvro 

suppressedby the capture of Gheria by Watson and Clive, only tube replactMl by Ihe. Sivajis 
or Marathas, who however both indulged in piracy themselves and <uicourag<Hl it as ov er-lords 
of Kolhapur (Malwan) and of the Sawunts (Vingurla), both ui: vvluaii weix* ri‘diieed by ilui Bri- 
tish in 1812. With the suppression of the Waghei’s of (Jujarat in 1820 thi‘ Sangujiiaus 
practically disappeared, and the lessons given by the British to the Jtiftsiuis in 1809 ;oid 1820 
culminated in the Permanent Peace of 1843 which put an end Co (iigigirdscnl piracy in the 
Persian Gulf. 

567. In the Par East the occupation of Rhio by the iiut'idi iji Cic'l.obi'r 1818 a,itd of Sin- 

gapore by the British, 6th Pebruary 1819, made piracy intJic I\laiac(*a 8i;d<s n vci’y hazard- 
ous occupation, whilst the introduction of steam vessels in 1S37 .s?)UiHh‘d Uic death kaoll 
of piracy in the Malay Archipelago; but the Illanuas Avere not driv(*n nut of r>oruco until 
1846, and their last base in that island, namely Tungku, was uni, dost j’oyctl un( i! 1852. Meaui- 
while the Suluans had received a shattering blow in the (aiplurc of tlic Idand of BaJagnini 
by the Spaniards in 1848, and were finally subdued in 1851. A little raiii^a*, in 1819, Pnija 
Brooke with the aid of British warships had taught the Borneo ; and Dyalcs a severe 

lesson. These acts of force would, if they had stood alone, have provt‘d a * temf)orury in their 
results as the previous punishments inflicted by the Dutch, for to (h.^slroy towns which could 
be rebuilt in a few days, to burn which could be eaBily r(g)hu‘ed, to ])ut to Hight bodies 

of pirates, the bulk of whom escaped into jungles into wliieh Ihey enuld uot 1h^ followed, 
could not have had any , permanent effect unless supported by more coin iiwitig iueaHurcs. 
What really put an end to Malay piracy was the use of steam vessels which <*nuld run down 
the swift WB>v-praJms of the Malays, and the restoration of cmnmerei' uiui .security wliieh,, made 
peaceful trade more profitable than piracy. The first steam- vessi*! usc*d iigaittst the pirates 
was the English East India Company’s Diana in 1830. Th(^ man who first) showed that a 
peaceful life was practicable and profitable for the Malays was Raja Drooki’ of SaiTiwak* 

568. In China piracy was so mixed up with patriotic rcfieliion and with smuggling that 
it is difficult often to distinguish between these different forms (,if illrgal aidivity, Imt piracy 
seems to have come to an end as a profession in China witli ihe ordifsanees of (Governor 
Macdonell in 1867. From this date Hongkong ceased to be a. simrc!i* of intiBigmice and 
reprovisionment for the piratical organisations whicli from time immimiorial had becai 
closely connected with the islands lying in the mouth of tlie (tanton I{i\ nr. 

569. Sporadic outbreaks of piracy have since occurred in all parts of the i?Iaslcrii Waters, 
but none of such importance as seriously to threaten the security of comnu/rce. 

Malabaresa. 

570. In 1724 the J3utch made an unsuccessful attack on Angriu's at \ ija}''durg. 

In, 1727 he took an English ship, and it was reported that t!ie Iknnbiiy Coveriimowt was 
forced to .expend £50,000 annually for protection against llic country piraicB, of whom he 
was tho most troublesome. In 1728 he retook the grab whicli Lawson liud taken in 1722 
(8m f am. 561 above). In 1729 Angria took the Company's Galley Ajw/ IVi/Imm, tind 
treated, very cruelly Captain McKTeal© and other prisoners, whom however he itjlciwed for 
the paltry ransom of five hundred rupees (Bomb. Gm./L ii. 87 ; Bomb. (Jmrkr/a Metiiew, 
IV. 72 ; Low. I. 104) • 
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571. On the 12bh January 1729-30 Phond Sawunt of Sawunt Wari, Chief of Vingurla, 
which State had hitherto been in collusion, if not actual alliance, with the Angria Family, 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the English. By the 3rd article of the 
treaty it was provided that the cargoes of English ships wrecked on his coast were not to be 
confiscated. This was the first instance of an Indian Prince giving up a right which had been 
claimed in all parts of the East at least since the time of Marco Polo (See para. 4o above ; 
Memoir of the Sawunt Waree State, Bomb. Sel., X. 171). 

572. On the 20th June 1729^^^ (Danvers, 11.400) diedKanhoji Angria, leaving two legi- 
timate sons. The elder Sukhoji, who took Kolaba as his share of the State, was at first 
friendly to the English, but the younger Sambhaji, who received the southern coast and 
resided at Severndurg, pursued his father’s policy. His ships were in constant conflict with 
the British. Captain Beresford notes on the 26th November 1730 that the Bombay GaUey 
had just come in badly damaged and with many soldiers as well as sailors IdUed and wounded, 
whilst the Bengal Galley^^® had been taken. Captain Beresford was thereupon ordered with 
his own ship, the Victoria Frigate and the Fort St. George GaUey to cruise down the coast. 
He looked into Gheria, on the 6th December, where they saw the King WiUiam{See para. 270 
above) but could do nothing to recapture her. They saw nothing further of the enemy (Log 
of Prince William, 480 tons, 96 men, 30 guns). 

573. On the 4th March 1730-1 Captain Pelly, off Barcelore “ saw 12 boats standing 
after us, which Ave are informed belong to a Roger [Raja] ashore [probably one of Angria’s 
chiefs] and are looking out for Moors’ ships ” (Log of the Middlesex, 430 tons, 86 men, 30 guns). 

574. On the 2nd May 1731 Captain Robert Bootle of the London (490 tons, 98 men and 34 

guns) writes from Surat; — “This morning by order of the Chief here, I sent my pinnace 

"and yawl both well manned and armed up the river to take two gaUivats belonging to Angria, 
which we are informed are in the river. At midnight they feU in with them and took them 
both with 30 men on board, out of which three were kUled in endeavouring to make their 
escape. Mr. Lowther, the Chief, has taken them into his charge and sent them to Bombay 
under guard of four Europeans and a great many Peons in order to be condemned. They 
were betrayed by the Sendee’s Sebandar Shfihbandar in whom they confided and do stUl 
believe him to be their friend. This is a sign that the Sendee is not weU pleased with so 
troublesome a neighbour. Mr. Lowther has promised Mr. Sbepperd who had command of 
the pinnace and Mr. Blinstone in the yawl that they shaU have a just account of the prizes 
and the share due in such cases according to order of the Company ” (See para. 695 below). 

575. On the 13th December 1731 the timely appearance of HheStretham (470 tons, 94 
men, 30 guns, George Westcott Commander), saved a Portuguese ship from capture by four 
grabs and four gallivats of Angria’s (Log of the Stretham). 

576. On the 6th and 7th January 1731-2 the Ochham (480 tons, 96 men and 30 guns, 
William Jobson Commander) fought a Kolaba squadron of five grabs and three gallivats 
(seven more gallivats of the pirate fleet having withdrawn into harbour with a prize which 
they had just taken), and beat them off with heavy loss (70 men IdUed and 30 wounded), 
but could not take any of them as they were much better sailors. Captain Jobson says that 
at this time Angria had two squadrons, one stationed at Kolaba of five grabs and the other 
at Gheria of six, beside galUvats. They were all strongly manned and were accustomed to 
attack at night in the calm which generally prevailed between the Land and Sea breezes. 
Their mode of attack was in fine abreast, coming up astern and keeping the masts of the 
enemy just suffici ently out of line to afford a good target for the powerful guns, 9 or 12 

lU Duff (I. 620) says in 1728, Gi-ose says 1731. , „ .i • , 

136 On the 12th March 1731 the Bombay Government granted pensions of Rs. 2 per mensem to widows 
without children, and Rs. 3 to widows with children, of the men who had been killed in this Galley 
(Bomb. Oa*. XXVI. i. 159). , 
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ooimd-B v/iidi thov earned projecting OVM- Uiopimvtliinugli eiii ii.H.e l.nltli^ 

'. rt^^o;eIasX(Seo«».625Mo»; Otme, Hialon,, I. -ms)- <iaplem Jel.a™ eaya H„ 

late succ^a head (tvMoh is their manner of stvearing) to attaoi ns ami |, remised ins people 
Xy man a gold Manillen (*Iiioh is a ring they near about tl.cir tvrisls) il i la y brought ns 
‘I Tut 1 happily disappointed them and I hope it teas a very nnely strolm „ ,i„ a stop 
to’ their bold attempts, they being so flushed ^rith success that. t!ic\ atbu k l"d J'"'' ^very- 
ihing they meet and begin to make the Trading on tliat eoiisi very la/aii ('us. ic cicw 
oFthe OcLm received t^o months pay from the President of Bom lay and he sanamamount 
from the Directors as a reward for their good conduct (Ew; nf lh>' (h Uunn . ouning, ]». >8). 

577 In 1732 the English at TeUicberry despatched two successful exiuaht.ous against 
the local pirates, in one of which a pirate vessel of 15 guns was li.kcn In tin- other, Ensign 
Lewis Meldoza having captured off the mouth of the Nhlarpattannn, luver a < 
which had attacked his party, was in turn attacked by one iielongiug o . 

carrying 200 men. A lucky shot fell in the marine of the pirate and she Ideu up, not a 
man of her crew escaping (Logan, Malabar, I. 3ti5). 


Anglo-Americans. 

578. On the 1st November 1725 private letters were reeeh-ed at. Onore ( 1 loiiavai') from 
Madras advising that the crew of a South Sea shij) had luunliTcd Uuar capiam and turned 
pirates and intended for the Malabar Coast [Log of the. ILmnslun , -f -0 lon.i, M men, 30 guns, 
Lawrence Prince, Commander). Either the news was fal.se or the pirate went e!--eMhere. 

Portuguese or Turks. 

579. The Jforice (Christopher Wilson Commander) arrived in Mocha Bond on tlu* 21st June 
1725. Onthe nth July a Portuguese Captain sent in certain dcmnmls to the Covernor.^who put 
the Portuguese officer and his boat crew in priaoii and atoiiped all husinesH. Cn the I2t h “ thePor- 
tuguese warped nearer the shore andhoistedtherr J/fuf/ai tlieiuain top-nuist head, lie is now 
within gunshot of the town and threatens to fire upon it, fur which reason the Europe, flnggs 
were hoisted on the shoar at all the Pactory.satthePortuguc.se request ” {L'H <>J thv Morke). 


580. In 1726 the Conslable, Clars van Glecf, wa.s attacked hy si.\- pirate boats from 
Macassar and forced to flee (Pari. Pagjtrs, 1851, LVi. i, p. (i5). The Xuklioda Muda {Mem- 
mVs 0 / a itfatoyaaPamrli/, p. 2) mentions an attack upon Kariinaf a hy Bngis from Celebes 
under Panglimah Tuasah about this time or a little latiT. 

English and Dutch. 

581 . The establishment of the Ostend Company in 1722 was part of a, < lerman world mari- 
time policy. Its early profits were great and in ]72<5 it paid a dividend of 331 per cent. It 
established settlements on the liadras coast at Coveloiig and in the Ilugli at Bankibiizar. 
The jealousy of the Dutch and English was quickly arou,sed,and their Agent. silid not hiisitate 
to take drastic measures to spoil its trade. In the Uy of Ihr ymdon. under date Pith May 
1727, Captain Robert Bootle complains that men were de.scrtiiig from his ship owing to offers 
of double pay made hy “the Emperor’s people ” and in the Uig of ilo' Munj under date 11th 
July 1730 Captain Thomas Holden mentions the pre.sencc of a nuinher of Jfriglish and Dutch 
sliips in the Hugh, engaged in holding up the Ostenders, examining Moor and other 
ships to see if they carried their money or property, seizing the sloops .scid down from Banki- 
bazar with men and ammunition and insulting the Ostendcra so as to trap them into com- 
mencing hostilities [Logs of the London 490 tons. 98 men, 34 guns, and the Bridgemter 400 
tons, 80 men, 28 guns, 25«/t September 1730). 

582. Captain Henry Watte, under date I4th November 1744, mentions that English 
ships and soldiers were sent down from Calcutta to force the Ostenidera at Culpce (Kalpi on 
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the Hugh, apparently a temporary halting place) to surrender deserters from English ships 
and from the garrison at Calcutta. The Ostenders declared that they would repel force by 
force, and the English withdrew {Log of the Lapmiig). In 1745 M. Schonamille, Chief of the 
Ostend Company, determined to leave Bengal, and with 300 Europeans—" a mixture of the 
worst of all nations, likely to take to evil courses ” — establish himself in Pegu, but was cut off, 
with 100 of his men, by the Arakanese, whilst 50 more were taken prisoners, the rest escaping 
to Malacca or Batavia. Apparently previous to this disaster he had carried off from Mergui 
the French ship Charles, belonging to Dupleix, and renamed her the Bestoraiion. It was 
recovered by Captain [i.e. Admiral Thomas] Griffin, who found 24 Englishmen amongst its 
crew {Despatches from Madras I5th February and 24ih September 1745 and Ifh February 1746). 

Malabarese. 


583. In December 1732 the Bombay fleet, consisting of the Victory Grab (Captain Par- 
rott) the King George Galley (Captain Harris) the Princess Caroline (Captain Preast) with 
five gallivats, blockaded Angria’s squadron in Cole Abbey [i.e. Kolaba] but without any 
decisive result. Meanwhile his southern squadron was at liberty, and on the 30th January 
1732-3 a Dutch Europe ship reported that she and another Dutch vessel (each of 30 guns 
and 100 men), in company with two English ships, the Shallum (24 guns and 90 men) and the 
Charming Patty (16 guns and 40 men) had been attacked off Gheria by eight grabs and six 
gallivats belonging to Angria, but had beaten them off after a stiff fight of two hours in which 
both sides suffered severely. The Dutch ships were badly damaged, but the Shallum lost 
most heavily in men {Log of the Marlborough, Thomas Hunt CommandGV,2Sth December 1732 
and ZOth January 1732-3). 

584. Sakhoji Angria died in 1733 (or 1734) and was succeeded by his brother Sambhaji 
who sent his half brother Manaji to Kolaba as his Deputy, but Manaji speedily made himself 


indepeiKicnt {Bomb. Oaz,, XL 150). 

585. Shaikji, a notorious pirate, is mentioned as having assisted the Marathas 

against his master the Sidi, in whose confidence he was. Shaikji (or Yacoob Khan) was by 
origin a Hindu and a descendant of the Koolee Rajas of the Konkan, but having been taken 
nrisoner as a child by the. Sidi, he had been made a Muhammadan, a fact which, as was 
the case with many other Hindu forced converts to Islam, did not destroy his instinctive 
attraction towards his own people (Duff, I. 522 ; Bomb. Gaz., l.n. 82). ^ 

586. In 1733 the British occupied the Island of Undheri {Bomb. Oaz., XXVI. i. 170). 

Dutch, Javanese, Arabians. 

587. Early in 1733 a Dutch ship, the WwdJwndt, carried the suite of the Persian 
ambassador to Gombroon. When she had landed them the crew mutmied and set off to 
emfee as pirates in the Red Sea. Shortly after they met two Dutch ships and beat them 
offaLra hard fight, during which the Commander, boatswain, gunner and two men, 
who had been hold prisoners, managed to make their escape, by swimming, to their fiends, 
sin after the mutineers quarreUing among themselves, some of their leaders deserted for 
various reasons, and the Surgeon, taking his opportunity when most of the malcontents were 
ashore on a desert island getting in water, persuaded the remamder to runoff with the ship. It 

(SafolDiafsm pn ^ the Wiodlmdt tookt™ mrehmtmai. Eoggeveen 

the sL end »y. th.t eheteok inthe Eed 

’ Arabians. ,, , 

588. Between 1730 

SdofiTi beginning > -‘"V. 
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came under Wahabi influence {Bomb. Sel.^ XXIV. 57, 122, 170. See, however, what Grose 
says, pam. 632 below). 

English and French. 

589. At this time both English and French did a lively trade in slaves in Madagascar, 
Captain George Bagwell notes that when he was at Crab Island on the west coast of Madagas- 
car he heard that two French ships had lately been there and taken away, one five hundred 
the other three hundred slaves. These slaves were prisoners taken by the native chiefs in 
their wars. The prices were for a man one buckaneer and one trading giiri and two measures 
of powder each, and 30 flints and 30 balls ; for a woman two trading guns, a quart of powder, 
30 flints and 30 balls ; for a boy a buckaneer gun, a pint of powder, 30 balls and 30 flints ; 
a girl equal to a boy and to be allowed for according to their size ” {Log of the Hartford 460 
tons, 92 men, 30 guns, 14:th Febniary 1733-4). Captain Bagwell colk‘ct(‘d 180 slaves in six 
weeks in Youngowle Bay, and the people expressed much disappointnuait tliat Captain James 
Saunders had not come on the same business. During the visit of the latter, a, Dieppe ship, 
La Subtil f Monsieur du Casse Commander (150 tons, 12 guns and 30 men), with a pass from 
the Governor of Bourbon and belonging to the French East India Ccanpany, was also tliero 
for slaves (Log of the King William., l^th August 1734). 

590 . About this time the English required that all country ships should c*arry passes 
(Duff, 145 n.). This had now become necessary, for if the native (hn^ernnients 'wished to 
hold Europeans responsible for piracy, it was necessary for the Comptiny's cruisers to be able 
to distinguish between ships carrying arms for defence and those carrying iln^m for piratical 
purposes. 

591 . On the 13th May 1736 the Harrington (Robert Jenkins, Coinmander) arrived at 
Fort Dauphin to trade for slaves. The King professed to be glad to see the English, but 
said that he had been informed by the French that the Englisli did not dare to come there 
without French permission. However, a French merchant-man coming in to the harbour, 
Captain Jenkins compelled her to send a boat aboard him before he would allow lu‘r to trade. 
The native princes were very eager to receive a salute of guns, but so timid were they that 
they either kept astern in their boats or, if they came on board, ran down below deck until 
the salute had been fired (Log of the Harrington), 

Sanganians. 

592 . In 1734 the Koolee rovers of C4ujarat gave much trouble, but were checked for 
the time by a squadron under Captain Radford Nunn, which attacked Sultanpur in the south 
of Kathiawar (Low, I. 116 ; Bomb. Oaz., XIII. 521 n ; XXVI. i. 26(5). Veiy soon afterwards 
the Koolees took the Antelope, a Bombay Marine gallivat which was escorting a rich convoy 
to Cambay, by the treachery of the Pijpt who, acting in collusion with the Koolees, ran her 
ashore (Low, I. 117. See para. 45 above). 

Malays. 

593 . According to Stavorinus (II. 219), about 1735 the Dutch in the Celebes were 
greatly harassed by pirates Aroe Seenkang, a discontented Wadjorec prince, had for 

some time, together with his Captain .been committing piracies. He had taken Passir 

and Coety [in Borneo, in 1726. See ibid., II. 247] and had even attacked the vesseds of the 
[Dutch] Company. These freebooters therefore in the years 1735 and 1736, carrying their 
depredations to a great excess in the neighljourhood of Mandliar and Cajelie, were encoun- 
tered by the cruising vessels of the Company, but to no pmT)ose, and in the beginning of the 
year they landed at Fort Rotterdam on the adjacent islands, belonging to the Company, 
where they plundered the inhabitants and burned their houses.’' When attacked by Dutch 
ships from Macassar they got away “ without any material damage (Pixikerton, XI. 224). It is 
clear that the Malays were getting over their fear of European ships. The swiftness of their 
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vessels, propelled by oars as well as sails, gave them the same advantage over the Dutch as the 
Malabarese and Sanganians had over English and French ships on the west coast of India. 

Malabarese. 


594 . On the 2Gth December 1735, beside two other English ships which he had 
previously taken, Saral.haji himself with four gallivats and five grabs took the Derby Indiaman 
(480 tons, 96 men, a.ul 32 guns, Captain Abraham Anselm). On the Derby seven men were 
killed andmany more w.tc badly wounded. 115prisonersi2« including many ladies, werecarried 
into Scverndurg {Rend'K Weekly Joitriud, im July and Qth Novetnber 1736). The 
unsuccessful dehince of the Derby, said to be due to shortness of ammunition, 
" made a great stir through the whole of India and many Bengal merchants showed 
a disposition to place their goods on our [i.e. French] ships rather than to trust them 
to rivals .so unfortunate or so ill-prepared to defend themselves ” (Martineau, Dupkix etl’Inde 
Franyaisa, p. 211), and in 1736-7 Dupleix, to ensure the safety of the navigation between 
Surat and Galimit, constantly menaced by the Angrians, applied to the French Company 
to have plae('cl at his disposition a Europe ship which was trading between Chandernagore 
and Surat, saying that '• the English who had suffered much more from the Angriana 

had, had only themselves to thank for their misfortunes, since they used to sell them arms and 
allow them t(» dispose of tlieir piratical booty even in Bombay ” (Martineau, p. 523). Angria’s 
successes so (uref)urag<‘rl him that he attacked, though unsuccessfully, the Vigilant of 65 guns 
and the Ruby of -Y) under the command of Commodore Lisle and also many other vessels. 
Sambhaji sent, two of the in-isonor.s taken on the Derby to Bombay to treat of a peace, but 
nothing final was <;one!u<led {Rmd’s Weekly Journal, Idth July and &th November 1736). 

595. t)n the 21th Des^emher 1736 the Company’s cruisers brought into Bombay one of 
Angria’s grabs wit ha vessel belonging to the sons of Muhammad Ali, a merchant of Surat, 
which had been taken by the grab and which they had recovered. In conformity with a 
re.solution uf the l!)t,h Novembijr 1731, the value of the grab, stores and ammunition, was 
divided amongst thf> captoi-.s. d'wo Subadars taken on the grab were ordered to be con- 
fined without irons and with a full allowance of food, but the rest were put in irons, employed 
upon the work.s and given only such food as might be necessary {Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 174). 

596. At the (uid of 1736 or beginning of 1737 Sambhaji captured the Severn (Captain 

Parker), lie made slaves of the whole crew, setting them to work on his fortifications (Old 
Whig, 2Slh A yril 1 737). ( )n t he 2nd March 1737 the Halifax (John Aston Commander) sail- 

ing from 'reilieherry towards Goa, came insight of a vessel under jurymasts, flying a 
white flag mth a red crouu and accompanied by two gallivats. Supposing her to be a prize. 
Captain Aston determined to retake her, but on coming up found her to be commanded 
by an Irishman. Sin* was a Moor vessel which had been taken by Angria and sold to the 
P()rtugU(!He. I'he gallivats were under her convoy, one being Angrian and one Portuguese. 
The Captain reported that at Gheria Angria had “ six grabs ready to put to sea and three more 
will be ready in two oi* three day.s, in all which he has put 18 pounders for prow guns and 
manned with 260 men each, and [isj fitting all the gallivats he can to fill with men to supply 
his grabs, and that ntsenling the affair in the discharge of the English prisoners [i.e. on the 
Derby, Hee. para, r>!H n. ab(m\ he pretends to attack the Bombay fleet, and for that purpose 
hasgiven orrlcrstt* his men to stand the first fire and then to board. As the Halifax w&s 


All “ tho English that w<'ro prisoners with Angria, except those who entered his service wew 
leloMod by the rnmuigcmom of Captain James Inchbird and arrived at Bombay the 23rd November 1736 
(Bomb, Gaz., XXVI. i. 170). 

7*7 At this time reloading big guns was a matter of time, so that after the &st fee an active enemy 
could always attack with a good chance of success. The introduction of Quic c- rmggunsres re e 
advantage to the side using big guns. 
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roady and cleared for action, tkere "was no chance of the Angrians taking hci , but as she was 
alone and, if she lost her masts in the action, she might miss her voyage, whilst she had no 
chance of taking such swift sailers as the Angrians, Captain Aston and his olii<3ers decided to 
stand off to sea and avoid an action {Log of the Halifax). 

597. On the 2nd January 1737-8 the Heathcote (Captain Jonatiian (’ap(‘) nu‘i tlie Com- 
pany’s Galleys cruising for Angria’s fleet. The latter coiisistt*d of the hrifajDuci ((.aptaiii 
Lewis), the Prince of Wales (Captain Atkins), the Nepiune\s Prize (C^aptahi Nunn) and the 
Rose (Captain Benson) (Log of the Heathcote). 

Sanganians. 

598. In August 1737 the Robert and the Success were sent by the Bombay Comicil to 
make reprisals upon the Sanganians and other northern pirates, that month being the season 
for the return of their vessels from Mocha {Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 269). 

Malabarese, 

589. In 1738 Angrian pirates attacked the Dutch ship and the yachts 

Zeelands Welvaren and Magdalena, and after a three days’ fight took tht3 two yachts (/ nd. Off., 
Dutch Records, XIII. 168). 

600. On the 18th November 1738 the Nassau (William Hutchinson (,'ommander) off 
Vingurla met the Kempson’s fleet which is at peace witli us and likewise acquainted me 
that Angria’s fleet had made a push out of there port [i.e. Gheria] and had got 5 grabs and 
12 gallivats, but that our fleet had kept in the rest. I called a consultation with iny olliccrs, 
who judged it proper to standthirty or forty leagues out to sea till w(3 got. to the northward of 
Bombay.” Onthe6thDecemher,offBombay, the iVamie saw' Manaji Angria's gallivats towing 
into Cole Abbey (Kolaba) two grabs, which Captain Hutchinson suppost^d to b(j Portuguese 
and to have been taken the previous night when gunfire had been heard {Log nj the Na^au). 

601. On the 22nd December 1738 Commodore George Bagwell chuHcd {Sambhaji s fleet 
of 9 grabs and 13 gallivats into Eajapore, but W'as unable to follow' them up, through ignorance 
of the river (Low, I. 107). On the 10th January 1738-9 he repuls<3<i an attack l^y Angria’s 
fleet off" Goa with the loss of only one man, a midshipman, kille<l. Angria's Admiral w'as 
killed in the fight {Daily Post, I9th October 1739 ; Bomtdmj Qmrterhj llwkw, IV. 7o). Sam- 
bhaji now proposed peace to Bombay on condition that English siiip-s Hliould carry his passes 
and that the English should pay him annually 2,000,000 rupees for the free navigation of the 
seas, an impudent proposition which was promptly rejected (I.ow, I. lOS). 

602. On the 15th January 1738-9 Commodore Bagwell with the King George and the 
Carolina Galley came up off Barcelore with the Kempshew’s fleet which, about four or five 
days earlier, had taken a Portuguese ship and grab and killed most of them people.” The 
Khem Sawunt being at peace with the English, the Commodore ransomed all the European 
Portuguese amongst the prisoners and put them ashore at Mangalore {Log of the Nasmu). 
In March Captain Inchbird with a small fleet took eight of Manaji Angria’s fighting gallivats 
and thirteen fishing boats, but in November Manaji took the island of Eiepharita and, after 
some vacillation, finally threw in his lot with Sambhaji. In 1740 he surrendered Elephanta 
without resistance to the Marathas (Low, 1. 109 ; Bomb. Qaz., XXVL i, 227-233). 

603. On the 29th March 1738-9 the Harrington (Eobert Jenkins Commander) near 
Tellicherry met the Dutch fleet (under Major Seirsma, Ind. Off. Dtitch Records, XIII 168) 
returning from a fruitless expedition against Gheria. Captain Jenkins saluted the Dutch 
Admiral with 17 guns, manned his ship and gave three cheers {Log of the Hafrington). 

604. Amongst other instructions issued to the Commanders of the Company’s vessels 
on the 28th August 1739 occur the following 

, , 3rd.,, You are to take, sink or otherwise destroy all Savajes or other pirates infesting 
the coast, as Angria, Ramrous of Antigerate, commonly cruising to the southward, as well 
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as the Sangamans, Cooleys or other Rovers harbouring to the northward and commonly cruis- 
ing on that coast and sometimes as far as the Gulf of Mocho and Persia, that you may meet 
with, bringing such people, vessells and goods that you take belonging to them in hither [i.e. 
Bombay] for their condemnation/’ 

5th. Kempsaunt, who has a port between Vingorly and Goa, is at peace with us and at 
war with Angria. When you meet his fleet they will send a gallivat with green (See jpara, 235 
above) colours to speak with you and you are to treat them as friends, and should they offer 
to join you and go against Angria, you are to permit them, but always under your command.” 
N.B. It was chafacteristic of the Ihnglish in the East that they never placed their forces tinder 
the command of their native allies, 

“7th. That at any time you meet with any vessel of war tmder red colours [i.e. Moor 
colours], though they may pretend to belong to the Seedee or Bajerow [i.e. Marathas], if 
you have reason to suspect that they are not what they pretend, but enemies, you are to 
bring them in here ” (Forrest, Bombay Mecords, 1. 173). 

605 . On the 9th October 1739 a reward of 2,000 rupees was ofiered by the Bombay Govern- 
ment for every fighting grab taken by the Company’s cruisers. Towards this the President 
subscribed 600|rupees and tw'o other gentlemen 200 rupees each (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 271.) 

606. On the 9th January 1739-40 Sambhaji with fifteen ships actually ventured to 
attack, ofi Goa, four of the Company’s ships when sailing in company, viz. the Harrington, 
Ptdteney, Ceres and Halifax. The brunt of the attack fell upon the Harrington which was at 
some distance from her consorts. The enemy were beaten ofi after a gallant defence of five 
hours (Forrest, Bombay Records, II, 74; Low, I, 108). The Commander of the 

was Captain Robert Jenkins, who had been in command of the Rebecca when she was taken, 
in 1731, in the West Indies, by a Spanish Guardacosta. On that occasion he was brutally 
ill-treated and one of his ears was cut ofi by a Spanish officer. This ear he carefully preserved, 
and when in 1738 the complaints of the English merchants against the cruelty of the Spani- 
ards in the West Indies could no longer be ignored, he was called to the bar of the House of 
Commons to tell his story and produced this grim evidence to the truth of his tale (Southey, 
11. 265). The Directors were so well pleased with his conduct in this fight against the Mara- 
thas that they presented him with 300 guineas. As the fight was renewed next day, it lasted 
in all nineteen hours, and the Angrians are said to have lost 150 men in killed alone (Gem 
tlermn''s Magazine, 1740, p. 621). 

607. On the 10th December 1741 news was received at TeUicherry that a few days pre- 
viously Sambhaji Angria, with seven grabs and thirteen gallivats, had surrounded and taken, 
off Onore, after an eleven hours’ fight, the Jupiter, a ship despatched by Lahourdonnais to Goa 
for provisions. She had on board 200 European soldiers and marines as well as between three 
and four hundred slaves purchased at Goa and intended for the French Islands (TeUicherry 
Cons, 10th December 1741). On the 24th January 1741-2 the Halifax (John Blake Comman- 
der) in company with the Onslow ( J ohn Balchen Commander and Commodore) and the Queen 
(Charles Birkhead Commander) met an Angrian fleet off Severndurg, but did not come to an 
engagement. Captain Blake tells us that to prepare for action he “ took down the hulk- 
head of the great cabin and made a very clear ship fore and aft ’’ and slung his yards. From 
this it would appear that the old method of fighting at close quarters when attacked by 
superior numbers was going out. To encourage the men, he ordered them to give three cheers 
and the Band to play ^ Britons strike home.* The Angrians approached, according to cus- 
tom, in line abreast, the grabs towing those of their vessels that were slower sailers. One of the 
Angrians spread top gallant and studding sails, which was new with these pirates. On the 
' 30th January 1741-2 in Mangalore Road, two of Angria’s grabs took a rice boat : which; was 
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coming on board the Onslow and were prevented from taking one of her own boats, which 
was going ashore, only by the fire of her guns {Logs of the Halifax and Onslow). 

608* So much had the success of the Angrians encouraged the pira tes, that all along the 
coast acts of piracy became common. Kuli Bovers from Gujarat swarmed neai Surat {Ind. 
Off., Dutch Records, XIII. 69). The Malwans 128 (This name was now applied to the subjects 
of the Khem Sawunt and the Baja of Kolhapur as well as to the Sivajees or Marathas of 
Malwan itself, Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 88) are said to have plundered to the extent of ten or eleven 
thousand rupees annually (ibid.). On the 30th January 1741-2 the Khem Sawunt of Vingurla 
landed a force which plundered the coast of Cannanore and began to show uttei disregard 
for his treaty with the English. On the 15th March 1741-2 Kunhi Ahamad, nephew of the 
pirate Chief of Kottakal, generally known as Cota Mai'car, having been made prisoner by the 
English, took opium and ran amok. He killed a sergeant wdth a knife, and was shot dead* 
As he and his party were not engaged in actual piracy when captured, this excited an out- 
burst of fanaticism, and the Angrians took a number of vessels, so that tlic Company s crui- 
ser Tiger was kept very busy in the attempt to protect commerce (Logan, p. 3&2). Ihis is, 

I believe, the last mention of the Marakkar family, which now lapsed into obscurity (Malabar 
Gazetteer, 4:ZZ). 

609. In 1743, when it ouglit to liave been strengthened, the Bombay Marine was re- 
duced, and the herself , whilst disabled by a waterspout, was overpowered by the subjects 
of the Sidi of Mufdafarabad (?), who however restored her at tlie order of his superior, the 
Sidi of Janjira (Low, I. 118). 

610. The subjects of the Zamorin joined in the lucrative trade. vShips were plundered 
even in Calicut Koad, and the Zamorin secretly accepted presents from the Muhammadan 
pirates who occupied Cottioa, the northern portion of his territory (hid. Off., Dutch Records, 
XIIL 17. 66). 

611. Captain Jenkins tells us that on the 23rd February of this year (1742-3) he picked 
up and took into Bombay an English country ship, still in a semi-disal)!<‘d condition, having 
no mainmast and being full of shot holes, which had been taken some years before by Angria. 
He was immediately sent out by the Council to find and assist another, the iMncasier, which 
was reported to have been driven ashore by the Angrians, but she had been refloated and 
reached port unaided (Log of the Harrington). 

612. Manaji, always vacillating, rescued the English Ketch BdlamamUr, when captured 
by Sambhaji off Kolaba, but on the 22n.d November 1743 fifteen of his vesscLs (7 of them 
topsail vessels) attacked the Montague (Fielder Freeman Commander) and the Warmch 
(Robert Misenor Commander), and carried off a Portuguese Ketch and two or three shybars, 
or native merchant vessels, which were under their convoy (Logs of the Montague and 
wick). The Log of the Montague says that the pirate fleet l)elo’nged to Tulaji Angria* At 
any rate five days later Tulaji, with a fleet of eight grabs and forty or fifty gallivats, landed 
at, and plundered, Mangalore. In 1748 ( ? 1745, Authentic History ofTulajee Angria, p. 51) 
he succeeded Sambhaji as head of the house of Angria (Bomb. Gaz., 1. ii* 88). According to 
the Authentic History (pp* 60-61) Tulaji had an army of 30,000 Coffrees, Sepoys, Topasses 
and Marathas, a large train of artillery and twelve elephants. His gunners and sea- officers 
were mostly renegade Europeans. His naval force consisted of 15 grabs, 5 ketches, 2 ships 
of forty guns, 40 gallivats and many small craft. 

613. To add to the trouble, the Declaration of War by Pranee on the 3lst of March 
1744 brought French privateers to the Malabar Coast. 

128 Malvan, though first organised as a piratical port by Sivaji, is in Kolhapur ^territory. The fort on 
the island was named Sindhudurg. (Grant Duff, II* 84). Vingiirla, the fort of Khem Sawuiit. ii., also, in 
Kolhapw territory. 
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Dutch. 

614. Ill October 1740 ten thousand Chinese were, on suspicion of conspiracy, mass- 
acred by the Dutch in Batavia (Dubois, pp. 309 —318 ; Crawford, II. 551). Whilst this and 
similar massacres, already recorded, by the Spanish in the Philippines, do not properly come 
under the head of Piracy, I have mentioned them, because later writers have generally con- 
sidered that they account largely for the ferocity of the pirates in the Malay Archipelago, who 
were always intimately connected with the Chinese merchants resident in or trading with 
the islands. 

English. 

615. The English ships which visited Madagascar about this time found the native chiefs 
using English names and a good number of the people speaking English. Thus Captain 
Balchen notes in his Log (1st June 1741) that Prince William who “ speaks good English came 
aboard” and “isthehead man here [i.e. at St. Augustine’s].” On the 4th June came aboard 
James Martin “ who talks the best English of any we have yet seen ” (Log of the O-nslow). 
Captain Henry Watts, visiting the same j)lace, notes that on the 11th March 1741-2, he found 
there Prince Will, Tom Hill and an abundance of noted men. He bought slaves from the 
King and ascertained that ships could get large numbers of them if they came in May or 
June and stayed two or three months (Log of the Swift). The length of the stay which was 
necessary makes one suspect that no great stock of slaves was kept on hand, but that the 
demand at any moment was met by organizing raids. When the Montague was at Young- 
owle in April 1743 the Captain was received by the chief man. Captain William Bush, who 
told him that owing to the tyranny of the King, Rambus, the people of Succlava (i.e. western 
Madagascar) had rebelled under his uncle, Raisowrau, who had just defeated Rambus in a 
great battle (Log of the Montague, 24th April 1743). 

616. On the 9th December 1749, Captain Alphonsus Glover found on the Island of 
Mohilla, an Englishman, named Samuel Magnus, who had been there about a year, trading 
between Madagascar and the Comoro Islands. He said that about eight years earlier he 
had run away from the Colchester man-of-war, at Rio de Janeiro, walked thence to the Bay 
of All Saints, and there got a passage to Lisbon, from which place he had come to Mozambique. 
Whilst among the Portuguese he had become a Roman Catholic, but now had turned Muham- 
madan and wore a turban, long beard and Muhammadan dress. The people, for fear lest the 
English should carry him away, would not let him come on board until Captain Glover had 
given them a hostage (Log of the Warren). 

617. The slaves taken on board from Madagascar were by no means a timid sort of 
people and often made desperate efforts to regain their freedom. When the Swallow (John 
BeU, Commander) was at Morangany Bay, the Captain entered in his Log the foUowing state- 
ment “ At I past 11 p.m. the slaves made an attempt to rescue themselves by seizing 
Mr. John Gough second Mate, who was at that time forward with the Carpenter’s mate securing 
some slaves with double irons that came on board the night before. He readdy rescued him- 
self without any considerable hurt and retreated abaft the Barricado with the Carpenter’s 
mate (after securing the tools). They [i.e. the slaves] held out a few minutes, but finding 
no hope of success, about 40 of them took to the water. We fired a nausquet in hopes of 
Tna.kiTif y them keep by the ship, but was so resolute had no effect. Einding that, we fired a 
second and shot one of them dead. Upon that 24 of them returned to the ship. Got them 
safe in and secured them. Immediately sent the yawl in pursuit of the rest, which we took 
up. being in number 12 men, 4 women and a girl. Brought them on board, as liewise the 
Captain came on board at that time. Although we had got most of bhemdoTO below they 
told us they would die before they would submit and endeavoured with what they could find 
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to get ofE their irons, which obliged us to throw Grandates [ ? f 

and second they laughed and called out Sooap (?), winch m immcd'iatelv 

threw another which cooled their courage and made them ci y on i ^ • ' ■ ■ •• ■ ^ 

crot them up two at a time and chained them to the ringbolts fore and aft upon tlu. maindock 
with the Top chains. When all were secured we thought proper hr mra.eadeib 

Cpu^shin! the most suspicious, which was the person that serzed Mr Glough, wluch he 
confessed wa^s with an intent to kill him. He discovered most oi the Heads v Inch rvt punish- 
ed, and thev all confessed it was vdth the general consent of the whole. l^eU aionung we 
punished some of the women, who owned they was privy to it but, 

After a general muster we found three men missing, two of whicli wcie killed, and the thi d, 
both his legs shattered to pieces, in his agony threw himself out of the gun por a . e 
ship’s Company behaved well in the affair. P. M. sent the aslmrc for slaves. Do. 

ReLned 2 men and 1 woman. (Signed) John Clough” {Log oj Ihc .S>rollo,:, lilh July 17o0). 

618. On the 26th June 1752 the slaves aboard the Delawcnv. (Ahraliani Dommicus 
Commander) when at Mannigaro Harbour, mutinied and secured tlicmse ves in the Galley. 
They then tried to cut the cable so as to wreck the ship and even Icdled the Linguist whom 
they had asked to come and .speak with them. This so enraged the crew t liat they fired on 
them and killed two or three and wounded almost all of them lieforo they eouitl lie induced 
to surrender {Log of the Ddatvare). Numerous references in tiu' Jindrr/.s' Jh'<,p(itolm show 
that one of the main objects for which the British purchased sluve.s in .Madagascar wa.-i to train 
these slaves, whom they called Coffrees, as soldiers, or to employ them upon tlieir military 
works {Despatches from Go^npany to Madras, 20th August and Hlli Di nmhvr 174<)). Gover- 
nor Saunders wrote home in 1751: — “Coffrees make good soldiers. .1 li(‘y are dicadod by 
the Moors.” And again in 1752 “ The men being of infinite .service, eKpeciHlly in the 

Train [i.e. the Artillery] are to be disciplined and the women sent to tlie West Coast [i.e. 
Bencoolen in Sumatra] ” {Despatches from Madras, 0th August 17.) 1 and '.Ird Norember 1752). 
To ensure good treatment for the slaves, the Company in 1/51 ordered that tor every slave 
delivered, the Commander should receive sixteen shillings anil four pence, the Mate six 
aliillinga and eight pence and the Surgeon five shillings. Laler fhc' n-ward gi\-en to the 
Commander was raised to twenty shillings (Despatches from the Company lo 5Iadras lUh 
November 1751 and 25th October 1752). 


Arabians. 

619. On the 21st May 174.3 the Mositague, anchoring off Rasguiry ( 2 Ras Kasar) in the 
Red Sea, was informed that a French ship’s boat had hceii cut oil at a jilaco called Myatt 
( ? Mait Island, c. 280 miles west of Cape Guardafui) “ opiiositcthe wliite rock, where aro the 
most barbarous people along the coast — all along thi.s tract frtiin Guardafoy .ind till opposite 
Mocha the Arabs call the country of the Shumaulics ” {Logof the Moiifa.giu\Vii-hk'.v li'reonian, 
Commander). On the 13th July 1746 Captain J. Collier arranged with the Sultan of Aden 
to send on five chests of the Company’s treasure to Mocha with the Supercargo, Mr. Pcisley. 
The latter arrived safely on the 27th July but with only four chests, tlie Sultan having kept 
the fifth {Log of the Severn). 

Malays. 

620. The following horrible entry occurs in the Log of the Royal Guardian (William 
Earl Benson, Commander) under date 24th February 1743-4 I petitioning for men to 
make up my compliment according to Oharterparty, the Governor of Bencoolen [in Sumatra] 
ordered two Malay men on hoard who had been guilty of very great crimes i”** and gave them 
me. These fellows, together with another I had permited niy eliief nmte to liny, did about 


180 According to Blalay custom, crimiaala wore ollouaolii s»m slavcM, 
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2 a.m. in a tumultuous manner rise and knock down with crows, handspikes and marlinspikes 
and other weapons my chief and third mate, boatswain, butcher and three f oremastmen, and had 
murthered them and me had not the ship’s Company been alarmed. It being a fine night 
few were awake. They were soon (juelled by knocking them down and beat them very much, 
that had I not ordered them to desist, would have murthered them on the spot, which they 
deserved, and it was too late when I spoke, for its my belief they died of the wounds they re- 
ceived from the ship’s Company. In the morning they were tied up and received about 30 
lashes each. One died soon after, another in the evening.” 

621. The caution necessary in dealing with the Malays is shown by an entry in the 

Log of the Scarborough (Philip d’Auvergne, Commander) when ofl the Arroa Islands on the 
6th August 1748 ; — “ This mornmg a terrible misfortune happened to me. Soon after day- 
light saw a large ship at the same time saw a Mallay Proe near us and, being calm, I sent 

my third Mate and a boat’s crew with proper arms to defend themselves, to go to the Proe 
to entice or threaten them to come near the ship, whereby I might learn inteUigence of the 
ship I saw was an enemy [i.e. French] or if there was any at theArroes. They being too rash 
with the Mallays and went on board to take a tow rope to towe them near the ship, on which 
the Mallays creast [.stabbed] my thud mate, Mr. Eobins, and two more, and very much wounded 
a fourth. Mr. Eobins got into the boat, tho’ stabbed to the heart under the left pap, and 
lived to come on board and expired immediately ; the other two were killed on the spot ; 
the wounded man got into the boat and two men that escaped free, and pulled towards the 
ship. As soon as I perceived the boat not to have her compliment, I hoisted out the Pinnace, 
well manned and armed, but before she could get on board [the Proe], a breeze sprang up, 
which brought her right in the wind’s eye and so- escaped.” 

622. The difficulty of dealing with places under Malay rule is illustrated by the ex- 
perience of the Pelham (George Lindsay, Commander). Having anchored ofi Quedah andstart- 
ed in trade, the Malays intercepted a sloop engaged by Captain Lindsay to bring rice on board. 
Tho Supercargo went ashore to enquire into the matter and was promised that the sloop 
should bo released next day, instead of which it was sunk in the river. When boats were 
sent ashore to bring it off, they found that the Malays had erected batteries, from which they 
fired so fast that the boats were compelled to return without getting any satisfaction {Log of 
the Pelham 8-10 July 1749). 


Sanganians. 

623. On tho 19th March 1745-6, four days sail from Bombay harbour, the Pelham 
(William W'dls, Commander) met with two vessels which they behevedwere “ Sangarians ” 
[i.e. Sanganians], beating drums and flying red ensigns with, on each side of the ensign staff, 
small red and white striped colours “ supposed to be seapoy colours.” One of them, a three 
masted ship of about 250 tons and about 12 carriage guns, engaged the PelAam single- 
handed for an hour, but after some exchange of shots in which she was apparently badly 
hit drew off Captain Wells says that both vessels were fuU of men and by their behaviour 
appeared intent on boarding the Pelham. He refers to the “ Sangarians” as “a cruel 
barberous people to their captives ” {Log of the Pelham). 


Malabarese. 

624 In October 1749 Tulaji Angria commanding in person, his fleet took the Com- 
nanv’s armed ship, the Bestm-ation, though she carried a crew of 80 Europeans and 45 lascars 
LmLnded by Captain Thomas Leake (Low, I. 118 ; Biddulph, p. 223). On the other hand 
Captain William James in the same year, whilst convoying a fleet of 70 coastera from Bombay 
to La, feU in with 16 Angrian grabs andgallivats. sank one of thelargestgalhvats and drove 

the rest of the enemy into Gheria (Lots', 1. 127). 
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In. 1745 the Primess Augusta was taken off Cochin by xAiigria, but lansom^ by the 
Bombay Government. In October 1749 Angria’s fleet took the Bestorafion Grab ofl G leria. 
In 1750 Captain Taylor of the Trial Snow was dismissed for misconduct when sent to cruKe 
oS Bombay against the Angria pirates {Despatches from Madras, Mst Jan. In b, .. 
Aug. 1747, 1th Feb. 1750). 

625. Grose, writing in 1750, says that the Malabar Coast extended nominally as far 
north as Surat but “begins properly at Mount Dolly a ^i^tle north ot Gamunua'c ie 
pirates of the Malabar coast proper had been already suppressed by the 1 or.ngueso and the 
Lglkh and piracy in this tract was no longer supported by the native governnunits. Im- 
mediately north of Goa the petty chiefs, formerly piratical, had, out ol di'ead of Angna, come 
to terms" with the English, but owing to Angria alone, the British had to keep up a very ex- 
tensive maritime establishment. This consisted of galleys of 18 to 20 guns, with sails and 
also oars, besides a few grabs with projecting prows on the Angrian model such being best 
calculated to carry chase guns. The Angrian grabs were too lightly built lor hying along- 
side “ the scheme of these people’s gunnery being chiefly to pt into the wake of the enemy 
and” rake him fore and aft ; a kind of quartermaster conducting the vessel till he brings the 
masts of his chase into one, at the instant of which he gives the word for tiring and eomnionly 
does the greatest execution in the rigging, after which they have the easier mm'ket of the 
vessel thus disabled.’' In calms the grabs are towed into position hy arincd boats called 
gallivats of which the British have also a sufficient number ( Voyage to the. hast Indies, p. 42). 
Towards the cost of its maritime force the Company required all trading vessels to take out 
passes “ at moderate rates which excite no murmuring ” {ibid,., p. 43). Up to February 1742 
the rate for convoy was uniform up to 100 khandis^^® {See para. 324 above). It wa.s then fixed 
atfree passes for boats under 20khandis, Rs. 5 for boats of 20 to 50 khandis, Es. lOfor boats 
from 50 to 100 khandis and the old rates for larger vessels. It was lowered still further in 
1774 {Bomb. Gaz., XXVI., i. 279, 375). 


626. In 1751 the Company built the Guardian to protect it.s trade on the Malabar Coast. 
The first Commander was Captain William James {Court Mtnutes, 12lh Apnl 17.51). In 
1752 Manaji Angria plundered four ships coming to Bombay from Muscat to the amount of 
1,600 rupees (Edwardes, 175). On the 21st October the Government gave orders to treat 
him as a common enemy {Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 299). In 1753-4 Angria'.s licet was so formid- 
able that the Company wrote to Madras that, as soon as the Warren arrived there, word 
should be sent to Bombay to provide her with a convoy {Despatches from England to lUadras 
22nd March 1750 and Zrd April 1754). 

627. In 1754 two Dutch Company’s ships the Wimnmnuin of 50 guns (Captain .lean 
Louis Philippy) and the Vrede of 36 guns (Captain Simon Root) with the banjuc Jacafra 
were attacked by the Angrian fleet off Goa. Some of the Angrian ship.s caught lire. Tins 
spread to the Wimmenum, which blew up. No one knows how; the same accident luqipened 
to the Vrede. The Jacatra was already dismasted and defenceless, but Root and a few others 
swam to her, and when on hoard were made prisoners. All who were taken alive ww'c cruelly 
beaten and those who were unwounded were set to work on the fortilicatioiLs. The curpenter 
of the Wimmenum was made to repair the Jacatra, which Angria added to his fleet (Dubois, 
■p. 34:7 ; Ind. Off., Dutch Becords,Xlll). 

Sanganians. 

628. In 1749 the Kulis of Gujarat took a Bengal ship with money and cargo, worili 
120,000 rupees. In December of this year a combined English and Dutch force put a tem- 
porary stop to their proceedmgs (Biddulph, p- 223). 


130 A iOiaudi 560 Iba. ; a Tou = 2240 ibg. 
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629. Ill Scptcmbor 1750 an English ship convoying some gallivats out of Surat harbour 
was attacked by eight or nine Sanganian gallivats, which after a two hours’ fight managed to 
carry off two or three of the convoy. Owing to the tide, no assistance could be given from 
the shore. On the 20th September a pirate named Budgerow (Baji Rao) anchored off the 
port but did not make any attack (Olof Toreen, Voyage to China, p. 206). 

630- Grose (I. 41) speaking of the Sanganians at this time, says that they were chiefly 
troublesome to the vessels trading in and out of the Persian Gulf. They were small and 
carried no artillery capable of attacking big ships. Their object was plunder and not to 
make slaves of prisoners, though on occasion they held prisoners to ransom. In spite of 
• what Grose says, we have seen that pirates supposed to be Sanganians did attack even big 
English ships (See para. 623 above). As a matter of fact the piratical population of the coast 
was now so mixed that accurate description of individual pirate crews is not always available. 

English and Dutch. 

631. After leaving Batavia Captain Ramsay found that five Dutch runaways had 
concealed tlieni.sclve.s on board. Soon after a proa came off with one white man (also a run- 
away) and two Mala 5 ’.s on board. Captain Ramsay put the other five men on board the 
proa and sent tlienr about their business. The next day, being at anchor, the same proa 
" with the Renegadoe.s overtook me, having by some means rid themselves of the two 
Mallays and piratctl the proa. They continued to keep hovering by us, so, upon consideration 
of their de.sixTate case of being famished or murdered by the MaUays, I took them on board, 
two English, three Dutch and one Swede and hoisted in the proa ” (Log of the Anson, 2Zrd 
June 1751). This is only one instance of the desperate efforts often made by Europeans in 
the Dutch service to escape from what was practically exile for life. 

Arabs and Turks. 

632. Aljout 1750 the Muscat Arabs began to be troublesome in the Persian Gulf. Ori- 
ginally they sent out cruisers only in reprisal for the unprovoked attacks of the Portuguese, 
but having acquired the taste for pillage they took to attacking all vessels, even those of the 
English, until several severe punishments taught them to respect the English flag (Grose, 
I. 41). 

633. In 1751 t he Baron de Kniphauson took two Moor ships bound from Surat to Basra 
and carried them 1o Carcek (Karak) Island near Bushire. He then blockaded Bushire and 
forced the Pa.sha, to pay an indemnity for injuries suffered by the Dutch. Having done this 
ho fortified and garrisoned the Island (Dubois, p. 348 ; Abbe Raynal, History, I. 277-8). 

Malays, 


634. In 1751 the Spaniards made another attempt to reduce the piratical Sulu Island- 
ers. fi'hcy w'crc di.sgraoofully beaten and the pirates in retaliation devastated the Philip, 
pines for throe yeans. In 17.54, with the help of other islanders, they piUaged the Chinese 
settlements in tiic Manillas and carried off thousands of prisoners. In 1755 a Spanish fleet 
(under a .Icsuit Friar Duco.s) from Manilla captured more than 150 piratical vessels and an 
immense number of prisoners, completely checking for the time “the impetuous spirit of 
these barbarians ” (Zuniga, 11. 113, 117 ; Crawford, II. 553-o). 


685 In February 1755 the Dutch orders (limiting the number of the crews and passen- 
sors allowed upon native vessels in the Malay Archipelago), which they had fet^ssued m 
1706 were made more stringent. To deal with the swift sailing ^^7 theyBmlt 

gjleys of the Venetian type called mHk-pieds if 227 • 

and Lnnod by crews entirely native, except for some six Europeans (Temminck, II. , 
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Logan’s Jourruxl, HI. 582). In 1756 Bugis from Riomv (Rhio) and Selangor niider Daing 
Kamoja made an attack upon Malacca (Straits B. A. 8. Journal, 22nd December 1890). 

636. The English ship Fame (Captain Robei-t Baldwin) Avas surprised in 1750 at the 
north end of the Lombok passage by Malay pirates, whom they beat off \viih clillieuKy, having 
lost in killed alone the 2nd and 3rd mates, carijenter, 3 English seamen an<l 33 lascars. The 
ship arrived at Calcutta in time to take part in its defence against Siraj-ud,-daula in June 
1756 (Account of John Iver ; Coates, The Old Country Trade, p. 47). 

637. In November 1760 the Dutch established a cruising station ihe River 

Jambi in Sumatra, to prevent the pirates from settling there. Eailiei. in the .ScUiu' ,^cai tlu'y 
administered a severe reprimand to the Sultan of Bantam for the favour uiueh ne had showed 
the pirates (Pari. Payers, 1851, LVI. i. 163 ; Temminck, II. 228). 

638. In 1763 Sultan Amir-ul-Momin, the King of Sulu, who had bceji treucherously 


seized and imprisoned by the Spaniards about the year 1754, made Ids eseapc^i after the 
capture of Manila by the English. He did not openly make war upon th(> Spiudards but 
made “his ports an asylum to the piratical Moors [i.e. Malays] who intm.Tui.,ted tlu^ .Spaid.sh 
commerce and carried into slaverythe inhabitants of their colonies ” (Sonucial, Voyagclolhe 
Syice Islands, p. 34). Writing about seventy years later, Mr. Dalton says Sulu " is the nuc- 
leus of all the piratical hordes in these seas ” (Moor, App., p. 51). 

639. In 1765 the Dutch ship Africa, bomid for Timor, was boarded by nativ(‘.s of Laren- 
toka, a Portuguese possession, w'ho intended to make slaves of the crew'. t'mihk- to resist 
effectually, the Commander, rather than surrender to such a fate, blew uj) the sldii with all 
on board (London Chronicle, 12-15 October 1765). About 1760 Nakhoda .Mudii having been 
treacherously seized with his sons and followers at Samangka by a Dutc-h Captain, cm sus- 
picion of treason, and carried on board the Dutch vessel, ran amok with Ids followers, killed 
all the Dutch men and carried the vessel to Bencoolen, where he claimed the protection of 
the English. This was granted and he and his followers were allowed to settle in Euglish 
territory (Nakhoda Muda, Memoirs of a Malayan Family, p. 76). 


Coehin Chinese. 

640. A letter of the 14th September 1754 mentions the recent seizure of a Chinese 
boat, on which were two missionaries, by seven Cochin-Chinese pirates. One of thci iJIission- 
aries was killed and the boat plundered and burnt (Lettres Fdifiantes, XXIII. 283). 

Malabarese. 


641. In 1755 All Raja of Cannanore plundered the Canaresc Coast. He was Icnown as 
the Sea King or King of the Deep and was the naval commander of t he K( ilatt, iris. .1 dainiec 1 
descent from the great Mammali, a Moor of Cannanore, who about 1.509 clid a \’-cry large 
trade with the Maldives (P 3 rrard de Laval, I. 352 n ; II. 474). The murder of Mammalo’s 
son by Gonzalo Vaz has been related in para. 89 above. Ali Raja did not interfere with the 
Ti^nglish and so was not attacked by the expedition under Watson and Clive in 1756. 

642. In 1755 Khem Sawunt the Great succeeded to the State of Savantvadi. The 
piracies of his subjects during his reign, which lasted until 1805, brouglrt him into constant 
conflict with the English (Bomb. Sel., N. S. X. p. 3). 

648. In 1755 a small force commanded by Captain William James of the Protector took 
Sevemdurg, which next to Gheria was the strongest of Tulaji Angria’s strongholds. In the 
same year the English also took from him the fort of Bankot (Bomb. Qaz., X. 321, 339 ; 
Edwardes, 176). On the 12th February 1756 Admiral Watson and Ckjlonel Clive, assisted 
by a Maratha land force, captured Gheria itself, releasing the English and Dutch prisoners 

I3l Or was taken by Mr. A. Dalryitvple, an old friend, who found him after tlio English look Mtiiiilu 
{M<Jtayan Miscellanies, I, viii, 13). 
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whom Tulaji had set to work on his fortifications. In 1757 Gheria was handed over to the 
Marathas, who, keeping Tulaji and his family prisoners, continued the practice of piracy 
which had brought about his downfall. Indirectly, by the suppression of Angria, the English 
much benefited the trade of their rivals the French and Dutch [Bomb, Gaz., XXVI. i. 320 ; 
Edwardes, 172). 

644. A letter dated Hibernia [Captain Watson] Of! Rajapore, a little to the southward 
of Bombay, 11th December 1756’’ says that on the same day they had recovered a ketch 
from the Malwans or Kemasants. ‘‘ These had been formerly subject to Angria the grand 
pirate on the Malabar Coast, and had their nest a little southward of Gary [Gheria]. The 
ketch belonged to some merchants of Cahcut and was bomid from Malabar to Muscat with 
spices &G. It had a crew of only 25 men and the pirates had 12 galwats, but the latter suc- 
ceeded in boarding only at the fourth attempt. All the crew were now wounded but the 
Nakodah and two men continued the fight until the two men were desperately wounded 
and the Nakodah killed ” (Gomer Williams, Liverpool Privateers, p. 107). 


645. In 1759 IManaji Angria of Kolaba died and was succeeded by his son Raghoji. 
The latter professed obedience to the Peshwa, hut his subjects, like those of the Peshwa, in- 
dulged in petty piracy upon English trade until his death in 1793 (Duff. III. 96). 

646. In 1758 the English acquhed predominance in the important port of Surat, and 
in 1759 they were appointed Admirals of the Mnghal fleet, hut though this gave additional 
security to vessels trading ■with the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, the west coast of Kathiawar, 
Malwan in Ratnagiri, and Muscat near the entrance of the Persian Gulf still remained centres 
of piracy {Bomb. Oaz., XIII. 521). 

647. In 1762 Marathas attacked the Dutch ship Oeirouwigheid and forced her ashore 
near Goa, where she became a complete wreck. In this fight the Marathas v/ere commanded 
by Angria’s former Admiral {Ind. Off., Dutch Records XIII, Letter from Goa, 1th March ^ and 
from Cochin, 29th April 1762). In 1764 the Maratha fleet cruised round the south western 
coasts of Mount Deli and Calicut, plundering Dutch and Indian vessels but not interfering 
with the English or Portuguese {Ind. Off., Dutch Records, XIII). 

French. 

648. In July 1756 at Syriam, King Alompra seized the French ship QaMie, which had 
been sent to assist the King of Pegu. As the French had agreed to a neutrality, he 
beheaded all the officers and imprisoned the crew (Sonnerat, III. 5). 


Spaidsh. 

649. In 1758, the Spaffiards in conformity with the Royal Edict, finally ordered the 

expulsion of the Chinese from the Philippines, but the presence of Chinese traders was stfil 
tolerated. Evidently numbers of them remained, for when the English attacked Mamla in 
1762 they received much assistance from the Chinese. In December the m' itary 

commander Senor Anda ordered that all the Chinese in the Philippmes shoffid be hanged, an 
order which, being pretty generaUy obeyed by his subordinates, was foUowed by a wide-spread 
rising of aU non-Christians (Zunica, II. 211 ; Crawford, II. 478, oo6- / ). 

Ard^bld/US. 

650. Niebuhr, writing in 1762, e»y» Although from prates ptopaly so e^^ liae 
is Uttle to be feared in the Ar.bie GuIf,yetsounBldlMarethem<nin.rs maesel.tatedes tl»t 
Ly dare not venture te distance from the e..«s. This timoro» mode of sad^ i^t 
ovTOse a single vessel to the robbery of the Arabs, to avoid which these *ps sad m hMo 
S, fonr aLys joining together that the, may dPend 

Pinkerton X 16); The Gulf pirates were, however, not to be desp^ed. About this 

toe rnhimed ben My of Oharaki «iaod to Bahrmn “f ™ Jrf'Stm 
vessels. Holding his fire until the pirates crowded on board, he killed fonr hundred of them 
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and took two of their vessels with several bags of pearls and ready money (Apcar, ihw;/? 
Joseph Emin, p. 469). 

651. In 1765 the Chaub Arabs (a tribe at the top of the Persian Gulf) began to molest 
the trade of the Persian Gulf, attacking oven the Company’s vessels and taking the Sally 
and Fori William. In 1767 an expedition was sent against them under Commodore Price 
but the Chaub and his followers escaped into Persian territory {Home Misc., 125, ppr. 
484-96 ; Danvers, Persian Records, p. 41). 

652. In 1766 it was repoiied from Basra that the English had sunk a number of 
vessels belonging to Shaikh Solyman for attacking Turkish vessels {St. James' Chronicle, 
10-12 July 1768). 

653. In the same year (1766)132 Mir Mahanah, a petty Persian Prince, seized the Island 
of Karak, near Bushire, from the Dutch. He turned phate and terroiised the Persian Gulf. 
In 1768 the Persians assisted by the Company’s ships, attacked Karak, but Mere r('X)ulsi!d. 
In 1769 they again blockaded the island. Mir Mahanah fled to Basra wbei-e he was as.sas.si- 
nated by one of his own people or executed for his cruelties {Bomb. Sel., XXIV. 33 ; Parsons, 
Travels, p. 193). A letter from Shiraz dated 15th July 1768 states that the Ea-st India Com- 
pany had demanded justice against the pirates Kiab and Mennian, servants of Karim Khan, 
Regent of Persia {Lloyds’ Evening Post, 16-19 June 1769). In 1771 the Persians at Karak 
began to indulge in piracy and in 1771 took a Bombay Snow and in 1773 a small vessel with 
two Company’s servants on board {Home Misc., 125, pp. 484-96). 

Malabarese. 

654. The Sawunts of Vingurla, though spared by Admiral Watson in 17.56, were en- 
couraged by the example of the Marathas at Gheria to extend their attacks to British Com- 
merce. This resulted in an expedition under Major Gordon and Captain John W'atson, which 
took Malwan on the 27th January and Eshwuntpore or Raree on the 9th March 1765. Under 
the treaty of the 7th April 1765 Vingurla was mortgaged to the British, but these forts were 
restored to their late owners in 1766 on promise of amendment, which of course was not 
observed {Bomb. Letters Reed. Zrd April 1765 ; Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 106). 

655. About this time the Peshwa established two fleets, one based at Vijaydurg under 
a Maratha named Anandrao Dhullap (whose family retained the oflice until 1812) and one 
under the Sar Subadar at Bassein. Both were piratical {Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 107), Dull’ (HI . 95) 
says that they did not attack ships under English colours until 1775. 

Coohin-Chinese. 

656. On the 19th November 1764 the Admiral Pocock (Thomas Riddell, Commander) 
was forced to put into Turon Harbour in Cochin China to refit, and sta^-ed there through the 
winter. At first the authorities demanded 6000 dollars as Port charges and that she should 
land her powder and guns before they would allow any trade but, finding that she did not 
want to trade, they compounded for some presents and 2,000 rupees tor the King. A 
Mr. Drake and some passengers yvent to live on shore in a village near the harbour. In May 
1765 they were warned by a friend. Padre Lorenzo, that the Cochin Chinese intended to seize 
Mr. Drake and his companions and then take the ship. Mr. Drake w-arned the Captain and 
arranged that if he were in any danger he would fire the village. Meanwhile they began to 
warp the ship out. On the 1st June, the signal was seen and the longboat was sent ashore 
and managed to bring off Mr. Drake, &c., though they suffered three casualties from the fire 
of the Cochin Chinese. They were pursued by five large row boats (about 100 feet long, 80 
oars ; rowers armed with lance and shield). On the 2nd June the Admiral Pocock managed 
to get clear of the harbour, the Cochin Chinese offering but a half hearted opposition {Log of 
the Admiral Pococh), 

^32 Viacent Cor/»mert!c, I. 402) iu 1705, 
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Sanganians and Arabians. 

657. Niebuhr (p. 205) writing about 1765 says : — “The whole coast from Bombay to 
Basra is inhabited by people addicted to piracy, such as the Malays [ ? Malvans] the Sanga- 
ries [Sanganians] the Kulis, the Arabs, with other petty nations. It might be easy for the 
English to exterminate these pirates, as they showed in 1765 by possessmg themselves of the 
territories of the Malayans [/See para. 654 ctboi/e] . . , . but it is the English Company’s in- 
terest to leave those plunderers to scour the seas and hinder other nations from sailing in the 
same latitudes. The English are therefore content with protecting their own trade, for which 
purpose they maintain in the Government of Bombay eight or ten small ships of war with a 
number of armed barks. The Indians dare not travel from one port to another otherwise 
than in caravans and under the protection of an English vessel, for which they are obliged to 
pay very dear.” Grose (p. 43) asserts {See para. 625 above) that no one grumbled at the price 
of the English passes, and Niebuhr does not explain what right foreigners had to expect 
English protection for nothing. On the 30th October 1771 Bombay reported that the San- 
ganians had captured and taken into Jagat an Express Boat carrying Despatches. 


Malabar ese. 

658. In 1766 the Marathas of Gheria attacked a Portuguese frigate but were beaten off 
after a two days’ light. In 1768 they took the Dutch Company’s sloop MosscZscAm// (C olombo 
to Surat) and some other vessels in Calicut Roads {Ind. Off. Dutch Records, XIII. 168-70). 

659. In 1772 Maratha pirates took, oS Mount Deli, a Portuguese and a Macao ship. 

A Portuguese frigate and two well armed ships being sent against them were themselves 
captured off Anjediva but, with the exception of the frigate were quickly recovered (2nd. 
Off), Dutch Records, XIII. 168-70). 

660. Ill 1774 the Marathas drove off a Portuguese frigate and carried her convoy of six 
ships into Gheria { Bomb. Oaz., I. ii. 107). 

661. On the 8th January 1775 a fleet of 24 Maratha vessels attacked the Dutch 
ship Vromoe Qertruijda (Surat to Cochin. Captain W. Bruelli) but were beaten off after a 
two days’ fight {Irul. Off., Dutch Records, XIII. 168-70). 

663. About this time the Marathas of Gheria began to interfere with English commerce. 
It complaints were made immediately after a ship had been seized, she was restored with 
apolotnes ; otherwise she was retained (DuS, III. 95-96). Drastic measures were necessary, and 

on the 1 st February 1775 the Benen^e (Captain Moore) and the Bombay Grab (Captain Sheriff) 
engaged off Gheria the whole Maratha fleet of nine ships and ten galleys. The rest manapd to 
escape but the Maratha Admiral, who covered the retreat, was unable to do so. His ship, the 
karns’herJang, of 44 guns, blew up with most of her crew, her Commander refusi^ to sm- 
render when some of his officers suggested that he should do so, on the ground that if be did, he 
would certainly lo.se his head when he returned home {Home Misc., 120. 5-14). Parso^ (p. -44) 
says that the ALiral flew a red flag at his maintopmast head, but tins must, i think, have been 
the Maratha flag and not that of ‘ No Surrender.’ The Grab and Be w had no 

! ,l!ltir their ffiebein-so heavy that the Maratha sailors could not stand to their guns. 

ketches (one of 14 guns), a galliot of 10 guns and two gaffivats. Though she carried only 16 
vLs and 95 men, she took the two ketches and two gaUivats and destroyed the galhot, 
Cdi teing 9 »» IdlM .nd 17 wo^/ded, b.t i^tidg .!«« of 159 killed ekd .oonded 
on the Malabarese, who apparently hailed from \ mgurla (Parsons, p. 3 ). 

Portuguese. 

664 In November 1768 the Portuguese, on the coast of Goa, seized a ship tradmg 
under^ngfiblr colours and worth £20,000. This they detained m spite of all remonstrances. 
(Genilemn’s Magazine, 3Iay 17Q9, A 
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Arabians. 

665. In 1769 the Muscatees refused any further payment of tribute to Persia (Bomb. 
Seh N. S. XXIV. 122). 

666. On the 25th January 1775 three hundred men serving (he Hhmib, or Chauh, a 
piratical Prince on the Persian side of the river between Basra and the 1. ei'.sian Gulf, scaled 
the walls of Basra and plundered the principal bazaar (Parsons, p. 162). 

667. In 1775 some of the Uttobee Arabs, who had settled in Koweit in 1716, transfer- 
red themselves to Zobara {Bomb. Sel., N. S. XXIV, p. 140). 

668. In 1783, or 1784, the Uttobee Arabs of Zobara took Bahrein, bat 1!u' four sons of 
Jaubir-bin-Uttobee, dissatisfied with their .share of booty, betook (hctiiselves ( o K'lior llasso ii 
and, under the leadership of Rahraah, the ablest but notthceldi\st of them, Ix-gan t o praetisc 
piracy not only against strangers, but also against their fellow tril3e,smen {Bomb. AV/., N. >S. 
XXIV. 141. S&e para. 812 bdoiv). 

Malays. 

669. In November 1769 the Dutch cruiser ZeeUww, with a crew of 24 men, wa.s attacked 
in the Bay of Lampong by a corsair of Mandhar, manned by 48 pirates, who ho irded her 
and massacred the whole crew {Pari. Papers, 1851, LVI. i. p. 63). In thes.imeyeiir’^'* (.!a[)taiu 
Sadler, an Englishman, with his boat’s crew, was murdered by jiirales of Samhas in Bonu'o 
off Mompava. The pirates seized a large quantity of gold dust, but a|)parenfly the ship 
escaped {Mai. Misc., I. viii. 45). 

670. According to Marsden, Sumatra was in 1771 infested liy Javaneses piinles {Illslorij 
of Sumatra, p. 261). Sonnerat says (III. 127) that in this year the .Moors (hr. Malay.s) of 
Yola ( ? Jolo) used to raid the Spanish Settlements and even cut out ve.s.sel.s from the har- 
bours of Antique and Manila. 

671. In 1773 the Dutch threatened with summary punishment the Sultans of Johor 
and Pahang for sheltering the pirates who plundered on the Java coast and for sharing tlunr 
booty. The Sultan of Johor was able to satisfy the Dutch of his innoiaaiee {Pad. Pajim, 
1851, LVI. i. 65). At the same time' the Dutch established permanent post.s throughout the 
Malay Archipelago in order to hold piracy in check (Temminek, II. 228). 

672. On the 26th February 1775 the English were expelled from their Scttlf.'ment at 
Balambangan (in the Sulu Islands) by what was supposed to be a Siilu insurrc'ction, but the 
rebels were Sulu and Mindanao (i.e. DIanun) pirates, and it was strongly suspected that they 
were instigated by both the Dutch and the Spanish. The rebels seized booty variously e.st imatm l 
at 400,000 and 920,000 dollars, but Sultan Israel and the chiefs of Sulu, who sharetl the spoil 
with the Datoos Temongam and Teling, the actual leaders of the insurrection, insultingly 
offered only 10,000 dollars in restitution, and finally none could be exacted. Of tho 40 
Europeans in the Settlement, one half was killed. The remainder, with tlio Chief, John 
Herbert, escaped in the ships which were in the harbour to Labuan, where they were mui’- 
dered by pirates. {Bengal Pub. Cons. lUA October 1775 ; Bomb. Letters Meed. 28th November 
1775 ; Mai. Misc., I. viii. 44, 1820, X. 17 ; Temminek, II. 445). 

673. On the 31st July 1775 Captain T. Forrest measured at Mindanao an lllitmin pirates 
prahu, which had attacked and burnt a Dutch sloop and iuid brouglit bacsk 70 .slaves to 
Mindanao. It was 91 ft. 6 in. long, 26 ft. broad and 8 ft. 3 in. deep. It steered with two 
rudders, had 40 or more oars on each side arranged in two banks, and carried a crew of 90 
men {Voyage to New Guinea, p. 228). 

674. According to the Batavian Chronicles, in 1780 Raja Ismail of Siak in Sumatra wa.s 
the greatest pirate in those seas (Marsden, p. 366). 

133 The HevMdef Omni et del’Algdrie (2ud Series 1. 86) puts Oaptab SudW’.s imm.lm' with that of 
Captain Ross in. 1810, See also fara. 701 heh^jo. 
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675. 'i'lie (Jlatlo)i (Eichard Doveton Coinmander) was at Sappy (East Coast of Siimbawa 
Island) on tiie 30th November 1780. Captain Doveton remarks in his Log that the Bay 
would be a perfect place for refreshment, but that it is surrounded with high land and is 
sultry and h,ot and that one is '' entirely at the mercy of the natives and intreagues of the 
Dutch, for (while your people all tired and fateagued after their day’s labour are fast asleep) 
they might in ten minutes with great ease board you from difierent parts of the shore and in 
a dark night be alongside of you or cut your cables before the watch could perceive them, and 
th ose w'ho know the Dutch in these Eastern Seas, know they are equal to the most villaneous 
acts to keep us out of them.” They were visited by the Dutch Chief of Bini.a (ten hours by 
land from Sappy) who by his appearance had been a common soldier,” who made all kinds 
of promises of assistance though, after his departure, no provisions at all could be obtained 
from the natives. He seemed desirous of delaying the Olatton, but as they were within six 
days’ sail of Batavia and he was certain that the Dutch would assist any French ships that 
might be there to intercept her. Captain Doveton left as soon as he could. That this fear 
was not idle may be seen from what is related in para. 693 below. 

676. On the 18th February 1782 the Fox (Jonathan Court Commander), in Latitude 
S® 10' N. and Longitude 130°. 56' E. of London, was becalmed off some islands and was sur- 
rounded by a number of prows, some of them large and double banked, and the smallest con- 
teining seven men. They were seen to be handling lances and blowing conches so, an attack 
being anticipated. Captain Court fired a few swivels and two six-pounders among them, 
wiiich made them all jump overboard several times.” After about two hours they gave it 
up and withdrew. The Fox {See Hardy’s Register) was only 240 tons. In 1782 or 1783 a boat 
belonging to the Snow Industry of Calcutta (Captain MacEwen) was cut off at Pulo Varela 
(off the north-east coast of Sumatra). The first officer, Mr. Mac Intosh, and several lascars 
were murdered by the Malays ” (Horsburgh, in Naval Chronicle^ XV. 469). 

677. The AMelo])e (Henry Wilson Commander) was at Cagayan, Sulu, on the 30th April 
1783. There they met the Datoo of the Island who spoke a little Spanish, having been a 
prisoner in Manila and released by the English in the last war as was also the present Datoo 
of the Island {See jpara. 638 above):' The officers of the latter gave the natives a very bad 
character for treachery. Their Captain flew the Datoo s colours being a red field with a 
white gate in the body next the staff, intended I suppose, for the gates of Mecca.” 

Sanganians.. 


678. In 1772 Vakhtsingji of Bhavnagar took Talaja from the Nawah of Cambay and 
reduced to order the piratical seamen of the south-east coast of Kathiawar {Bomb, Gaz., 
VIII. 153). 

English. 

679. The relations between the English and Dutch in the Far East were never very 
friendly. On the 19th January 1771 two men of the Company’s Bhip Ear court (Captain 
Nathaniel Paul) deserted at Bencoolen. It being reported that they had gone on board a 
Dutch Snow, Captain Paul sent his second Mate, Thomas Price, with an armed boat s crew 
on board her. Captain Day, the Commander, gave his word of honour that the men were 
not on his ship, but Price insisted on making a search and found botR of them, oi^ being 
down a scuttle in Captain Day’s cabin. The Council of Bencoolm fined Capto 

day’s Demorhage for his bad behaviour ” {Journal of Thomas Frice : Ind. 

Mecords). , . ,, , 

680. If the Company’s officers were highhanded with foreigners, they were 

exposed to rough treatment by the King’s officers and did not dise(mrage t eir men rom 
resistance. On the 12th December 1773 thirty-two of the crew (petty officers and tradesmen^ 

Jg^ 0Q,J.p0^ters, ■ caulkers?, painters, sailmakers. 
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included) of tixe Indiaman ffoiisf/ttoft (William Smitli Comunuido!-), being at lujiii, when 
they Avere going ashore, in defiance (?) of Captain Smith’s orders, armed themselves first, for 
fear of being pressed by H. M. S. Dolphin (Log of the. Houghton). 

681. “ Accounts are received of a pirate ship in the China Seas of gi'oat force ; flie Caj)- 
tain is said to be an Englishman and that he has been very successful ” (IJogtlx' Dri ning I'n-it 
and British Chronicle 8-10 April 1776). As in the case of the Frencli iiinilc nieiil ioned in 
para. 685 below, I have not been able to identify this freebooter. 

682. On the 31st August 1780 some of the crew of the Slorinonl (-loim ifivers Ifogers 
Commander) in the Canton River refusing to be pressed on H. M. H. (SVeArn'.sc, 1 lie latter’ caine 
up close and fired shotted guns between her masts until she sent a iroal rrn board, the (jflici'r 
of which was informed by the Captain of the Seahorse tliat, had not the boat been .sent , he 
would have sunlr: the Stormorit. He took out the crew of the boat, tilled it. with his own riimi 
and sent it back with two other boats manned and armed and eari'ied olT ns ninny men :,s lie 
wanted. “ Our people had no arms nor did they make any n.'sist;uiee. Our boal. was 
turned with their proper crew ” {Log of the Stormont). 

683. In December 1781, when a number of the Company’s ships weri' at W'hamjroa, the 
crew of the Belvedere (Captain William Greer) mutinied but were suppri’ssed by the ei’ew.s of 
the other ships. The ring-leaders were formally tried by a Court martial held on the Commo- 
dore (the Fitzwilliam, Captain James Dundas). Some of them wi-ri’ sentenced to lighter 
punishments, but the chief two, with the approval of theSujiercargoe.s at Canton, were Hogg- 
ed round the fleet {Log of the Belvedere). I do not knoAV of any other instance of this jmni.di- 
ment being inflicted in the merchant service. 

Hungarian. 

684. A emious incident connected with Madagascar is the adventure of C(aint .Maurii-o 
Benyowski, a Hungarian, who escaped with a nundxer of other prisoncr.s from !liis.<ia in May 
1771. He first attempted to establish himself in Formo.sa, but giving that up, he iiecepfe'd 
the proposal of the Due d’Aiguillon to settle in Madagascar. Thi.s he did ami was Covei-nor 
for three years, but, differing from the French as to the c.vtent of the nutononiy to which the 
Settlement was entitled, he resigned his office and was elected King by t he na t i vcs. J n 1 7S:{ 
he made an unsuccessful attempt to conclude a commercial treaty with England, and in !7Sli 
was killed fighting against a party of troops sent from Mauritins (Imhnult-Huart, L'Ha 
Formose, p. 116). 

French. 


685. The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1776 {Hist. Chron., p. 235, tmder date 2nd April) 

says Advices have lately been received at the East India Hou^e t lial:, H. M. S. Svakorsn 
[Captain George Farmer], has taken a French pirate on, the coast of India after a eiose engage- 
ment of five glasses, in which the pirate was so disabled that she could not make iicr e.seape. 
She is said to have been a French frigate, that she sailed about four years ago from Mauri- 
tius, that in her passage the crew mutinied, murdered her Captain ami appoijfied the w-cond 
lieutenant their Commander, that she then sailed to the South Seas, where she made many 
captures : that she had been equally successful on the coast of India ami 1 iiat she is immen.sdy 
rich.” I cannot find any mention of this pirate in the Company’s or Admiralty Records, 
but if she really existed, possibly she is the same vessel as tho French man-of-war of 50 giuis 
which is mentioned as having turned pirate in the West Indies in 1775 {British Chronicle 3-6 
July and 11-14 August 1775). ’ 

Malabarese. 

686. In June 1780 Khem Sawunt took Vingiirla from the Mamtluis. and it. immedlalelv 
resumed Its character as a ha.se for piracy (Duff, III. 107). I’hc same year the Marathas 
captured a^shrp carryn^ despatches from the Court of Directors and took her into Vijaydurg 
(Ghena), (Horn*. Gas., I. u. 107). Of the Maratha pirates Adriaan Moens writes in 17*81 
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“ llicy an appnnraiicc of riglit to their piracy by pretending to comiiaand the sea along 
this side of the ih;n insula, or to speak more precisely, by pretending that all those •vYho wish 
to pass must eome to a,n agreement with them about it or take passes from them for a 

certain ])aym(mi : in default they sei^^e their vessels, if they can, as being forfeited. This 
privilege is sold by tiu^ui to those adventurers and daredevils who oSer most for it. These 
pe(>])ie tiien i)ny or Ifu'o and maintain at their own expense ships and vessels, ammunition, 
crows and wliat(‘ver else is necessary to a pirate fleet. They must make good their expenses 
out of tji(‘ \’c\sse]s ami Ixayty wlricli they take. The Marathas themselves keep some of their 
officials on, such a llec*t in order to give the fleet more dignity and authority. Among these 
ohic^ials is a lso the lu\.id of the whole fleet. The bid for this privilege has not yet been higher 
tlrin one lakh of rupr*es and it is astonishing that so much is given, because most of the 
booi.y iboy ninke etmsisfs only of native wares. It is true most of the bombaras and other 
nativT vessels wliieh have lO ])ass Gheria take passes from them at a high price, but, one 
thing and another, eaiinoi' amount to vSo much that, after deducting expenses, much can be 
left, for first (9ass [)riz(‘s seldom fall into their hands ” (Ind. Off., Dutch Eecords, XIII. 169). 

687. In 17H:> th(‘ Ranger, lieutenant Pruen Commander, of 12 guns, on a voyage from 
Bombay lo C(dieut, fought, a small Maratha squadron of two ships and one ketch (all of 
su])(U’ior force) and eight gjillivats under the Maratha Admiral Aiiandrao Dhullup, and was 
taken after a most, desfxnute (Ici'ence. This affair took place in April, though Anandrao was 
well awan^ tliat laid beam concluded in February. The Marathas had one ship sunk 


and suilmaai viuy heavy losses (Low, 1. 157-9.). 

688. On tlie 14tli MarOi 1792 the Snow Codahux (Captain Taylor, Bengal to Bombay) 
was a.lta<*k<xl near Anj<'divii by two large grabs and eight gallivats. After three hours fight- 
ing, in whic'h on<‘ of the gallivats was sunk, the pirates drew off. The Snow was damaged 
but sidlennl no easmilties. Frequeut piracies were reported on the Malabar Coast 
Courier, 22/af March 1792.) 


689. Captrtin Bohurt Eastwick, writing in 1798, says of the Maratha pirate vessels 

* * ... . ^ i « ^..n^ j... -1 


“ TliiTc aiv tliiNM' kinds of craft in the fleets of these Angria pirates, viz., gallivats, shebars 
aiid t'ralis. The iirst have, in general, two masts and are decked fore and aft, being rigged in 


the Kuroix-un fashion wilh hqii!in> topsails and top gaUant sails. The shebars are also two- 
maHted vessels !>«( are not. dceltcd and have shoulder- of-mutton sails extending on single 
Y u-ds sc-veral fret hi-hcr than the top of the masts. Many of these are over 100 tons burden 
kiKl sail v('rv .swift iv and e.xeeedinffly close to the wind. The grabs are rigged in European 
fashion ‘ 'rhesk ships l.cdong to the Rajah of the place from whence they sail out. Each 
sinn carries eigld, <.r ten smtill guns and from GO to 100 men. The pay of a lascar is about 
two rtiuees ti, trip an<l the serung or headman receives eight. In addition to this they are 
.dven food to support, themselves and their families. They seldom stay out at sea more 
than fiflecm dt.ys, and if the cruise has been a good one, each lascar gets three or four mpees 
extra as pri«e money. The plunder taken at sea becomes the sole property of the Raja who 
fits out tin. scpiudron, pays the men, feeds them all the year round and runs all^risk of ailure 
or suec:ess.’' In ITflS they attacked H. M. S. Cz^non (Captain Romer, of 60 ^ns), mis- 
taking lua- for a nierehantman, aiul were very severely imiushed, hut those that were not 
sunk7se,ape,d, owing to the, Oe.raurMs steering gear bemg out of order A few months 
earlier thJy .surpris.:d a eountry ship (Captain Haig), plundered it 

cruelly, th(‘ (.Jaiitain and his men being made slaves (JowmaZ, pp. ^ 

690. 1 n 1 79'.) Idmitenant Hayes landed on the Island of Kenjy (Khanderi) nnd fOTced 

Oh* i in <uv<* uu a British vessel which had been carried in there and to pay oO. 

r . . il u '.Jl .™.li l« rt ot 11.C m W too ptodered ajld could not bo reoovecod 
U r 1 * . W- - a* (■» 8^ •■‘d 75 mon) omploscd .. 

(koriu, .Molundy Uaud or Smderiurs (near ».d E™e, dl „h.obp«t. 
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were eugcaged in piracy. At Viiigurla he landed, storiued and ui.niKinlleii liin cidi'i' Iia1!.-ry 
and forced the Prince to restore all British property with, according to his oou per 

cent, interest on whatever w'as missing (Low, I. 204). 

691. In 1803 the British blockaded the ports of Mai wan (Koiilfij iar) and Vingurhi 
(Sawunt), {Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. p. 112). 

692. Buchanan (III. 138) says that in 1801 Maratha i-finites iuivered rnuiulPigcon l.sland 
and so paralysed the coastal trade that the people were afraid even to hniid lioals. In Keli- 
ruary of this year they carried off boats from Honavar, Manki and Blialkal. (h)\-(>rnor 
Duncan of Bombay, witing to the Marquis Wellesley on the 29tli .lune iSO-t, says lliat owing 
to the piracy of the people of Malwan and the Sav/autaree.s, the hhiglish liad ln'ca forced in 
the last three years to blockade Malwan in Kolhapur every fair sea.son. In 1703 thev had 
taken two or three country vessels and one European (or Botany Bay) .'<hip and (he Company 
had ordered their punishment, but owing to the difficulties of the times (his had been nc<.lc>ct- 
ed (Ind. Off., Home Misc., 479, pp. 401-402). 

Malays. 


633. According to Thomas Graham, Member of the Bengal Board of Uevcmic, about 
1756 the Kings of Johor forced the Dutch to grant them alicense to Irado in <'vcry species of 
goods, including those of which the Dutch claimed the Monopoly, and removing to Bhio 
(in Bintang) established under the Monopoly of the Kings and their nobles so great a trade 
that by 1779-1780, when it was interrupted by the American War, it caused g^reat anxiety 
to the Dutch but was a great convenience to the English. At this ( inns howmaw, the Krencli 
privateers made matters so hot for the English that private mendiaids were afraid to send 
their ships, and the Company accordingly was forced, in 1782, (o hire llie Iht.vi, Captain 
Geddes, to take a cargo of opium to China. Being pursued, she look icfuge in tlie liarbonr 
of Ehio and was there blocked by French and Dutch privateers. The lalter olTcwed ilaji, (lie 
Bugis Baja, one-third of the cargo for permission to seize the BdNij, whieii otl'er h*' aee<‘pted, 
and the ship was seized accordingly. However the Dutch delaying (o pay him (lie novaiai 
for his treachery, Haji made a sudden attack on Malacca in Jaimary 1 781' .a ml would have 
taken it, had it not been for the opportune arrival of Admiral van Bi'aam. Haji was killed 
inthe fight and in 1785 the Dutch drove the Bugis from Rhio and garrisoned ( he Island. 'I'liere- 
upon Haji s successor, Sultan Mahomed, with his followers, betook him.scdf to a wandering life 
amongst the islands between the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Banka, until at Inst lie settled 
at Linggi, having acquired so much influence that he was acknowledged as the leadin’ of all 
the pirates in these parts. He was so strong that ho attacked several of the i)ul,eh mihm 
and^before p95 had captured some of them (Graham’s Sketch of the arquisilkm of Pntmui, 
1795, MS. mliome Misc., 437 pp. 139-140; B. A. S. Slrails Joiirtinl, tlnd Dec. 1890 iip 174- 
176; Wilkinson’s Papers on Malay Subjects, I. 53. See also Home Misc., J70, p. 231). ’ 

694. In 1785 the East India Company purchased Penang or l>rince of Wales Islam! 
from the King of Queda and took foi’mal possession of it on the lUh August 1780 (Low 1 
221). The necessity of occupying such strategic points as a means of keeping piracy in elieek 
IS shown by the foUowing extract from an AccMunt of Queda as it was in 17HU b'y Mieliaei 
Topping “The Islands Lancavy or Ladda and Trocklon lie west of this port nl,ou(, five 
leagues. The Great Ladda is inhabited by a race of Malays, wlio are, in general thieves 
and commit frequent piracies. These islands are dependent, on the Luxaninna Kdmirali 
of Queda, who governs here absolutely. They are mountainous, have little pa.sture and do 
;.nO't yi6lcl licc suflioiciit for tlio iiiliciibitciiits {Ovuiniol liipcTfoTy^ I, 

695. In the same year (1785) at Pedir a number of Malays on pretence of trade came 

on board the and murdered Captain Bain and his officers whilst they were sitting at 

their breakfast (Horsburgh in JVaval G^roniefe, XV. 648). * 
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696. .'\ffor 1785 ti>e Island of Banka became exposed to the piratical attacks of the 
subjects of the Prmees of Illno and Linga, who had themselves been driven from Johor b ^ 
tho Dutch. The pirates wc're. of two classes ; (1) the Lanuns, who inhabited several island- 
on tho north and north-csisi, coast of Borneo and made a regular profession of piracy. (2) The 
Orang-laut {i.e. sea-folk) or rayads {See pam. 811 below), who were part of the inhabitants of 
Johor, Linga and Rhio. Neither of these classes had previously attacked Banka (T. Hors, 
field in Libyan’s II. 314-5). 

G97- In 1786 tin' Jfay of Calcutta (450 tons) was cut off on the coast of Borneo. Cap- 
tain Dixon, :’> oilicci-s and 10 Europeans were murdered at a dinner to which they had been 
in viled hy the Kultan. The ship was plundered and burnt, and the lasears retained in slavery 
{Mahniaii iMincrlhinks, I. viii. 45). 

698, In 1788 at Pulo Varela an officer and boat’s crew belonging to the Dadaloy of 
Bombay were .seized by some pralim from Battabara in Sumatra and sold as slaves. About 
the same time a number of Malay Hajis on board the Grab Snow Generous Friends (from 
Moclia to Coromandel, Captain Lunn) murdered the Captain and tw'o of his officers and ordered 
tho lascai’.s to take them to Sumatra. The lasears however took them to the Maldives and 
thcmscivf's csca[)ed asliorc, bub the Hajis were never afterwards heard of. In March 1789 
two Cliincsc junks bound to Rhio were captured by Malays off Cape Romania and many of 
the (u-ows murdered. Idie remainder were rescued by the British and sent to Malacca. About 
tho same tim<> .Manila helmsmen on board a Snow murdered Captain Robb the Commander 
and earri(;d iho ve.ssel to Batt abara, where they sold the lasears as slaves. In 1789 or 1790 
t lu* Murid (Captain Wilcox) being in Madras Roads, Manila seaeunnies murdered the Chief 
Oilicor <and threw him overlioard (Horsburgh, pp. 470-2). 


699. The lAiiuns began their regular attacks on Banka in 1789. In 1790 they attacked 
Jebus (one of thci Rbilippino Islands) but were defeated by the Chinese. About 1792 the 
Rayads, encouraged by the of the Lanuns, began to act boldly under the leadership 

of Pangliina Ramon of Tanga, who even attacked two small Dutch vessels. Ramon, how- 
ever was driv(‘n from Pangkal-pinang hy the Arab AbduHah-Djalel and also defeated by the 
Chinese at Robo. His principal headquarters wei-e at Koba which he seized in 1793 (Hors- 


field, p. 316). 

700. 'J’he Courier of the 19th July 1792 reports a mutiny in April 1791 of the native 

crew (the gunn('r, scaennnies and some Malays)i3« of the ship Betsy (Bombay to Sumatra). 
Captain Nelson, the other European officers and three “ Coffreys whom the gunner mis- 
trusted, were murdered. The Serang, learning that the mutineers mtended to go to Manda 
and expetiting to be murdered himself as soon as his help in navigating the ship could be dis- 
pensed with, took the opportunity of most of the mutineers being ashore one day to over- 
power and kill the others. Ho then put out to sea and obtaining assistance from the first 
L*li-h vc.«,I I» mrt »ith, n^cly the J.M, M met themneer J.va Heed, took the ™sel 

hmkto Bomlmy (OakuUa Gazette, 2%tJi July 

701. Al:)Oiit 1791 Captain Stewart, commander of a Prince of Wales Island Snow, was 
assassinated and Captain Gray wounded by Malays on the Pedir Coast. In March 1793 the 
natives on the Maloza River (Island Basilan near Mindanao) made a vain attempt to 
entrap the boats’ crews of tho Ann. About two years later they seized and mmdered most 
of tho crows of boats belonging to the Gloucester oiMomUj. In the same year a boat be ong- 
ing to an American ship was seized on the west coast of Celebes and the crew sold as slaves 


(Horsburgh, p. 472). _ . — , ; ) — — 

Hia 'fathJr was a Bugis wholmJ married the daughter of one of the chief Bayads of Linga 

{Horsfi«ld, p. 317 ). , ,■ ^ - ^ 

Hwslnirgh {p* 472 ) aaeribag the mwtmy to Java passengers, ^ 
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702. The Madras Courier of the 15th November 179:) says Ibut the Sli'ails of Lanka 
were infested by piratical Malay prahus, some 20 in number, conimamled Ijy a, man who hud 
served on board some English country ships {i.e. English-ou ned shijis irading in the hast 

only and not with Europe). Their attacks were aimed chietly at the Duleh. 

703 In 1794 Captain Gray, commanding a Snow belonging to Madras, was murdered 
at Pe“' aad hi, *1 aeiaad. So also Captain Piero, on tho ,,a,„o o„a„ iho saaro 

time an English gentleman, commanding a vessel from Miiiiiht, n;is murdmfd by his mew ol 
Bassias, i.e., natives of the islands south of Lucon, who were noleil for Iheir cruelty and 

treachery. 


704. In March 1795 the British occupied Malacca. 

705 In 1796 Captain Sadler (of the Transfer, of Calcutta) was mur. iered at l>. -nl tana or 
Mompawa, but his ship escaped {See para. 669 above). About tlu^same lime Caplain Stalker 
and his crew were surprised and murdered. About 1797 { .ttpbiiu I age, ( oinmander of an 
American ship, was assassinated by Malay pirates in the Straits of Haulm (Ibirsburgh. p. 473). 

706. Early in 1798 (Honsburgh says 1799) eight seamen belotigditg loll. .M. S. Si/hille 
(Captain Edward Cooke) tvere seized at Bongo Bay near .Mindanao, whilst get iitig watma 

They were ransomed in 1799 by Captain Lynch of the Ikinjalurv (.tsa Ann. R<n., 18()1, 

Chronicle, p. 33). 

707. On the 27th July 1799 two Malacca. Malay hisears murdered Captain Wilson of 
the Limbee and his Chief Officer, Mr. Davies, and then look (msse.-...;ion of the cabin and start- 
ed drinking. The gunner and two Dutch seaennnies, who had lied to the rigging, wcni in- 
duced to come down on a promise of their lives if they wotild take the siiii) to M.ieiissiii. 
Watching their opportunity, they killed the Malays and, being iiicked up by an Kiigiish ship, 
the Lirrtbee was brought to Penang (ds. Ann. R&j., 1800, aiiron.irlr. p. 40). 

708. About 1799 some Manila men made an umsiiecessful iUtemiit to seize a .ship belong- 
ing to Captain Drysdale from Calcutta. In Eobru,ary 1800 passi-ngm-s on board tlu; Anna 
of Calcutta (Captain Gilmore) plotted to muiMcr the Europeans, but ucrti discovered in time 


(Horsburgh, p. 474). 

709. On the 16th March 1800 Captain Pavin of tlio Rahij, whilst drinking a enji of choco- 
late in the palace of the Sultan of Sulu, was treacherously murdered with his bmit’s crow, 
but his ship managed to escape capture (.4s. Ann. Ref)., 1800, Chronidv, 132). '!'hi.s outrage 
was said to be in reprisal for the action of a British ship, which about. t,wo years earlier hud 
cut out a vessel from the harbour {Mai. Misc. I. viii. -44 ; Ann. Rnj., 1801 ., Ckroinda, p. 21 ). 
It would appear that, amongst Muhammadans, the Malays alone pay no respect to the laws of 
hospitality. “ The Malays Avho inhabit the whole coast of Borneo ant noted for i)irary which 
they do not think dishonourable. They attack not only Europeans and CHiinosc but also oth(tr 
Muhammadans. They seldom attack a European vessel except !»y treachery, pnttence of 
friendship and murder during a feast {Chinese Repos., IV. 508).” About the same time the 
First Officer of Captain Henderson (on a Madras ship) was muialereil by fhtt natives of tlie 
Eastern {1) Islands (Horsburgh, p. 474). 


710. In 1800 the Javanese crew of a small Calcutta shi]) mutinied, but were beaten 
almost single-handed by Captain Langland, who with a few lascars carried hi» ship back to 
Amboyna and there secured a new crew. In November 1800 the Manila gunner and seaouniues 
of a small ship from Prince of Wales Island murdered Captain George, his offiiaTs and a female 
passenger near Chittagong. They then prepared to leave the ship after having arranged 
that it should blow up with the lascars on board. This roused tlie lascars to desperation. 
They overpowered and killed the Manilamen and carried the ship back to Chittagong (Hors- 
burgh, p. 47,6). 
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711. A famous pirate in th e Archipelago at this time was Raden Japher, a relatire of the 
Sultan of Palemhang. Being threatened with punishment for running off with another man’s 
wife, he retired in 1797 to Linga and turned pirate. At first he associated with Ramon (<8ce 
para. 699 above) but, quarrelling with him over a valuable prize, he retired from the partner- 
ship and established himself at Mint in Banka, where he committed great atrocities. I'hose, 
in 1802, brought him into conflict with the Dutch and, in 1804, he determined to make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, but was drowned within sight of Banka (Horsfield, pp. 321. 323. 326). 

712. On the 2nd December 1800 the Jonathan Duncan was attacked in Pitt’s Straits 
by eight large canoes of 60 to 70 feet long, each carrying 40 men. The natives used arrows 
five feet in length, mounted with bone or with a hard red wood, and barbed. They were 
driven off by musketry fire {As. Ann. Beg. 1802, Chronicle, p. 10). 

Arakanese and Portuguese. 

713. In 1786 the Chittagong District was invaded by a force under a Pegu general. 
With it were 500 men of the Portuguese caste armed with muskets and wearing caps resem- 
bling those of the Armenians {Calcutta Review, LIII. 79). 

French and Spanish. 

714. Early in 1794 Captain Wright reported at Calcutta that his ship had been carried 
off at Manila by a gang of pirates, of whom 20 were French and 14 Spanish, who had boarded 
her in the night {Madras Coiirier, Ist August 1794). 


Sanganians. 

715. In 1794 the Kalis of Gujarat were taught a severe lesson by a small expedition 
from Bombay. On the 9th October this force met with a fleet of eight Kuli boats off Jafar- 
abad. The resistance on the part of the pirates was maintained with a desperate obstinacy, and 
of one boat inparticular the crew, when reduced to the last extremity, “ leaped into the sea and 
refused all assistance ” {Bombay Courier, 1st Nov. and Calcutta Gazette, 21th November 1794). 

716. In 1797 the Vigilant (Lieut. Hayes Commander) whilst crossing the Gulf of Guteh, 
was attacked by two Sanganian pirates, each more than double her size and carrying tv,ice 
her number of men. After three hours of fighting, during much of which the ships were 
lashed side to side, the pirates were beaten off, but Hayes himself was badly wounded. In 
1798 Hayes in an armed boat, boarded and captured two pirate vessels, each of which carried 
one nine-pounder forward and two eighteen-pounders aft (Low, I. 203). 

717. In March 1799 Mr. Daniel Seton, Chief of Surat, sent a small expedition under 
Lieutenant Keys in the Princess Augusta and Lieutenant Hawkeswell in the Princess Royal 
to demand satisfaction from the Raja of Goomtee (on the east side of the Gulf of Catch near 
Jagat Pagoda) for the seizure of a ketch, with cattle belonging to the Company on board. 
The Raja protested that his boats cruised only against the Arabs and never against the 
English. In consequence of his evasive replies and of the fact that another Surat boat 
(which had been taken twelve months earlier) and the ketch itself were visible from the ships, 
an attempt was made to force the Goomtee creek, but though heavy loss was inflicted upon the 
defenders, the attempt was unsuccessful (As. An. Reg., 1800, Chromcle, p. 2). 

718 On the 10th October 1799 Sergeant Evans with two armedpatomar boats engaged, 
off Versovah, a Dinghey which he suspected of being a pirate. After a long fight it was to- 
covered that the Dinghey was a peaceable trader from Muscat to Bombay. It had 
already been robbed by Arab pirates near Muscat, and these had taken away then colours, so 
tL they could not show any when challenged by the Sergeant, whose boats they took to 

be also pirates (Homhay Go™, m October, 1799). ^ . 

719 In November 1802 H.M.S. Fox (Captain W . Dobbie) was sent to Bate to demand 

re*e™o. pirotioal.attekB, involving toga, at Sv. latks of rape.,. comaaM 
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l)y the subjects of the Chiefs of Bate, Groomtee etc. Hc^ arrived iu Bate 1 eiadsuii i he (it li i (eeem- 
ber 1802. The Raja Sadaram surrendered a ketch belongiii" to Sui'at with ail its eargo and 
paid up 12,600 rupees, “ not that we had during this .season made bool y of pnipTiy bi such a,n 
amount, but that we could not otherwise effect our extri(tat ion. bi'eause oar b-iiiplo, (hat 
has for a length of time remained permanent, was like to sulTer prejudiee and deiai’ueiion.” 
Sadaram agreed to surrender all Aramra men who might 1h' guilty of piraey against, ilu.' 
Company {Bombay Courier, IR/t January, 1803). 

Chinese. 


720. Dalrymple says that in 1760 there were practically no iiiratt ’, on tlm ( 1iinc.~o ( 'on, -.it, 
north of the Ladrone Islands (at the mouth of the (.liiiton llivor). In ibc C.-unon i!i\cr i.lie 
Ladrones attacked only Chinese craft (Staunton, Embaftsy Id Ckin'i, ill. .‘'.V.t). but f oward.s the 
end of the century they began to be very troublesonm in this locality, .'ittacking Hie.di.sh as 
well as country craft. The first overt act was the seizure td’ the ii ibiuE''^’ (Captain Ihdx'rt 
Ranter) in June 1796, off the China Coa.st when returning from Manila. The Ladmne 
vessels were 26 in number and some of them mounted 6 guns. The ( 'a]ilaiii uas tortured imd 
then killed, with most of his men, but one of the latter, John Ramwcll, bring taken on [mmihI a 
pirate boat, was wrecked at Ningpo, where, after eighteen days imprison nr 'ni , tlie 36 Ij,adrone.s 
who were with him were executed, whilst he wa.s kindly treated and rr.dorcd to his country- 
men. In August the Ladrones seized a small Portugue.se vessel c,, ruing from Ooe.hin 
China to Macao. They murdered all the crew except one man, tt Portuguese born at .Miu-iio, 
who could speak Chinese and had put on Chinese dress. In 17U7 thi'sc Ladrone, s were wry 
troublesome to the country traders, but the Ghine.se atithorit ie.s Ircgiin to I tilo- projrer precau- 
tions to check them (Memoir, pp. 2-7). Further soutli, towards Tomiuin, Chimssi- IraderH 
went in dread of the pirates of Hainan, possibly not a very formidable en.-tny (o a well arna.sl 
.ship but formidable to tlio Chinese sailors who on sinairveH.s{ds liad otdy p'ilo s and kitehen- 
imives for defence, and relied chiefly upon the ship’.s idol imd the. .spirits of dceraiscd miirincrK, 
to whom, in gratitude for escape, they offcircd rice, vcgctabie.s u,mi p.-rhiip.s a pig. f hcin.selvca 
eating the consecrated feast (Letter from M. de h Mulhr, Tmyiuu IHtk Junr 1781. /^ Wrra 

Edifiantes, IV, 637). In 1796 tlie usurpation ot tho Annain".si‘ throne b\' duan Kwungping 
led to piratical combinations on the Anuamc.sc and Boiith-Chiiia Coasts. ' In 17!)!» the legiti- 
mate sovereign surrendered a mimber of Chine.se piratc.s holding eommi.s, sioi.s fn.m the u.surp- 

1 800 thirty Annaincsc jnnks with 1 2i t ot iiep.s Itelonging to t'hinc.se 
sea-creek a,nd phoerdx4aikd pirates appeared off T’cluikbou Ku, but wen* almo.st annihilatod 
by a storm. The four ronquin leaders wore seized a.s tlusy .scrambled a-shorc, ami drawn and 
quartered. Soon after, Juan Fu-ying, King of Nung-nai and legit iimite heir, l•oInJutTcd 
Tonquin, was acknowledged by China and was .summoned to supprc.s.s the piratc.s who had 
been favoured by the usurper (Eec para. 738 bchw). The Annuraese or < .chin ( Jhina pirates 
accordingly placed thGm.selve.s under tho commiind of a Fukien pimt.‘ Tsui-Kien BIR The 
latter was always accompanied by his wife, who wa.s mor> daring even tl„u> himself (Chim 
Review, XXI. 97). So much were they feared, that, tradirtg vvsseL paid I lie pirate, ^ a (ax of 
400 dollars on proceeding to sea and S0(» on returning to port for immmot v fn-m their atteu- 
tions. Tsai^Kien now allied himself with the Canton pirate Chu Fen or Ghu l>cn. In the 
autumn of 1803 Admiral Li Chaiig King defeated their combined fleet of IfiO junks off Ting liai. 
The pirate chiefs quarrelled as to tho cause of their defeat and separated. In IHOO Li defimtod 
Tsai off Mpmg and burned thirty of liis junks anda stockade iiKhore. tmiic 3,0(K> prisoners and 
ohased him into Cantonese waters. Hero Li attacked again but was killed liy a chance shot 
“V— Amiamesc wateis. fa tS0« he was 

137 t ThGi Kermett [Oanfon Conmiikdiomf 21 OGt. " ” ' ' 

brotW '>y y««n8«' 
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i-,. joined by ('liu lA-ii, wlio, however was soon afterwards assassinated, whilst he himself was 
(K-l'eated bv Iviu IdanL' Knui?, one of Li’s best officers, and hia confederate ashore, Chang A-cho, 


surrendered, IIS a,l.' 


jiaug .iviuig, rjiie u.i iJi 13 uuiuuio, auu. iiais i.iuiiJ-o'.A&Awu*./ cuoij.,., \^Ai.wjiig A-cho, 
as id.so did Gl:iu-uh, brother of Chu Fen with the remainder of Chu Fen’s fleet. 
The (fldne.se iinth iritie.s now ooncontrated all their forces against Tsai-Kien. After a des- 
nerale tigiC' oil ( Iliusan, in which the Imperialist Admirals, Edn Liang Kung and Wang Teluk, 
we.re boi.h woiiudiMh d’s.ii’.s flag-ship was hemmed in and he, rather than surrender, blew up his 
ship and was killed with all Ids crow. There now remained only the Cantonese pirates, but 
ilissensions l)roke out b h ween tlvflr chiefs and led to their surrender with 20,000 men in 1809. 
The suite year Ilf reiuaind'ir tif T,s,ai-Kien’s fleet with 1,300 men surrendered to the Fukien 
authoritie.s (Parlor, it. (Hiina Jieview, XVI. 284-5). Other accounts say that Tsai’s Chinese 
e,oufed<Tates were ( ihu l.*en, Chang Pao-tzu, Feng-wei-wo, Niu Hung-t’ou, PaiTi, etc., that his 
wife was killed in a. ti'ht. in 1804 and that Chu Pen’s ship was sunk at Yushan in Chehkiang 
in isoik Chu Pen l.iniself being drowned {Ohvm Review, XXL 97). The above, which are 
Chin.'se'aeeounts, are summaris'd here, but such information as I have obtained from other 
snnrees will ).e found in [.aras, 736-9, 754 and 762-774 below. In my opinion Tsai Kien is 
"iih.-r Chino- 'I’sih or il.e Chi.ig Yih who was drowned in 1807 (See pam. 754 bdow), which 
d'lte is e-iven by Miwgowau (p. 554) as that of the death of a pirate named Ch’ai.i Possibly 
Tsai Kien is oi'dy a general name for the Chief of the pirates. 

Arabians. 

721 Towards lli<‘ end of the ISth century there was a great outburst of piracy on the 
A 1 ■ '(' .,1 -md hi llu'. IVrsiau Gulf. This seems to have been prmcipaUy due to the 
Arabian Oua. ■ . ^ folbwons of Abdul Wahab, who first came iuto prominence 

growing po\ ' I o ^ { (i 1730-54 {See Greasy, 11. 201). Their influence gradually 

during tlmr,mgnol.SuH^ 1-“°' 

oxti'iided itM o / were descendants of the followers of Rashid bm Cassim, 

nuH,orniore iiroi.e.l> tl - • Coast which occupied the principality of 

chief ut an indet«mdent . . r^j^ey were first provided with ships by the Mullah 

,Seer (from (’ape Mu.sse.iden lo ' f^toce to resist the extortionate demands for 

Ali, the anarchy which followed the death of 

tribute made by the li ^la _ Rasul-khymah, m alliance with 

Na<lirKhalunl747. f ships off Bandar Abbas. In 1777 Shaikh 

tlic I raatn oi Muscat , p Suo-gur The latter quarrelled with the Utto- 

Rashid abdicated in favour of lus son ^ ^ad pltmdered one of his boats, 

bc'cs. who (Ncc /xim. 66S«5m,e had ^zed Ba^m P 

In conairt with the lersiaus h , __ journal, Dea. m5, Selections, p. 37; 

(Captain Mignan in the hast j John Taylor of the 

.Sck, N.S. XXIV. 129 i ,,e Persian Sea exhibits a scene of 

Bombay Establishment wrote ^^i^y borders on the Coast possesses a 

piratical depredatiuu. Every httlo ihAook out, and it E computed there 

few vessels in whieh their su ijec s ar (ieWer to Henry Dwndas 2Qth Sept. 179L 

are notathan ^ k^ 

Hmm Misc. 436, p. B7). Iho first Bassem Snow, carrying Pnblie 

May 1797, when, olf l^am.! <m ““^^^^j’detaLd her for two days. As no pmishment 

Dcrfphtches, took her mto Joasmi dhows under Shaikh Saleh, son or 

TOS inlUeted for this outrage, in ^ p ammunition from the Company s 

noulmw .it SWItl' ““SS"’ ^ htuikioil fte Sooiee Atata, suddenly fired on tie 

Jg Klyeefir “r f t .Tr b^tre,* Si 

Viper and 
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Suggur explaints'l that his sou had acted as a rebel anil without; liis uut horii ’ . and | hough no 
punishment was inflioted, no further attacks were made on British trado until thi- .lotismis 
had been brought absolutely under Wahabi intluenoo in ISttl (Lou i. ::M ; Ihunb. i^cL, 

N. S. XXIV. 130). 

722. In 1798 the Imam of Muscat agreed with the Brit isli to e,\fludi' the Fivnch and 
Dutch from trade with his dominions {Bomb. Sel., N.S. X.XIV. 122). 'I’hi.s alliance with the 
British was evidently due to growing tear of the Joa.snii,s and their Wah.ahi iiaekiiig. hi iSUt) 
the Imam captured Bahrein, but in 1801 it was recovered liy tlw t ■itohees. '['he latter re- 
quested the assistance of the British against the Waluiiiis, hut ouiiu/, to their ijuarrel witli 
Muscat it was impossible to gi’ant this, and so the Uttoliees naturally fell under Wahabi 
influence {Ibid., p. 141). 

Andamanese. 

723. In the Asiatic Amitial R.vjist.'.r (181)1, fJhmmdr, p, I) it i.^ stated that a prow 
had been picked up with sLx Chinese, who reported that, having been wn-cked on the 
Andamans, they had managed to escape after some of their euiupan ions had lieen eaten hy 
the natives {See para. 404 above). 

Malays. 

724. In July 1801 a fleet of 40 Mindanao jiirate boats bli.idvaded ;i p.isf at Anioorang 

and Captain John Hayes, in the wars reque.sleil by the Hesideut at .\mb..,'na to go to its 

assistance. On the 1st August, with only his own vessel, le* attacked and di--]H'r.sed them, 
taking two, sinking three and driving seventeen ashore, 'i’liesi' pirates had oviu-nm the. 
whole of the Sangir Islands, burnt the capital, Tairom, and earried .df as slaves 2tti) females, 
beside male captives. Each of the pirate ve.ssel3 carried from till to Sft men, one si.x or eight 
pounder brass gun forward, besides smaller ones, with mu.skeis, lanees ete, Thi.s successful 
action saved the Celebes from devastation, but pirates still swarmed in those seas, and vessels 
of the Bombay Marine had several encounters with them whilst proteefing the .Moluccas, 

until the latttunvere returned to the Dutch (Low, 1. 212~ IJ;.!'. An. Ukj. 1 p. 07 ; Cu/r. 

Oaz., 24:th June 1802). 

725. In 1803’^® the i?M'Sa?iwa of Calcutta (Captain Dry.sda!e)w:i.s eut olT near J'oiitiiinak by 
Sambas and Borneo pirates. All the Euroixuins on Imard were mussjUTed. 'Die ihief pirate 
was the brother (See para. 779 Mow;) of the. Raja of Sambas {Mnhijitn .U i-in Ibinbs. 1. viii, 45), 

726. On the 19th January 1804 it wa.s reported at t Jaleutta tliat H.-M, Sloo]; Bnlthmake, 
Captam John Cramer, had (on the 29th October, 1803) destroyed a small pirate vessel of 200 
tons in the Burong River. It originally belonged to stiiue of the inhabitants of .Malacca and 
had been captured by a pirate named Tuckiio Oorat in 'IVllisamoy. 'I’he pirate lost. Home 60 
or 60 men, whilst the Rattksmke had 2 men Idllcrt and 14 wuiimb-d in the tight {(btk. (kz., 
15th January 1804). On the 27th and 2 1th DccciuIkt 18()3 the Bitlth smik , in company with 
H.M.&. Terpsichore, attacked a number of prahus under Bintang I'tila, sank thive and cap- 
tured two {Log of the RattksmJce). 

727. On the 21st April 1804 Les JVr&s Unis {(jmis.* a French privatiwr and now com- 
manded by Lieutenant Robert Beano of the R.ml.ay .Marine) recaptured th<- Simmmol 
Calcuttat4i (.gee para. 725 above) in the Sambas River, the pirate chief being killed in the 
fight (Low, I. 254 ; .4,s. An. Reg., 1806, I, Chronklr, 17), 

728. In May 1806 the Dutch decreed that in the Malay AreliijM-lago no passes should Ixj 
given to captains or owners of Malay vessels fit for fighting, and that such boats should bo 
attacked as pirates if they appeared in any {xirt where there wasa Diitidi lii-sident.evi-ii if they 
earned passes from a native prince. A Dutch vessel having hmn ovcrixjwvfed by a fleet of 40 
prah us, Itwo Dutchmen, Phe fferkomand Wensing, residentsof Hoeimuiap, who were on Ixiard, 

TAi Itavuc Ac I Orient et de VAlgirir (2mi 8. I . HU) ilaj .Sujmiiim viiih tslun in 1805. 

Low calls the ship here referred to the CaktUta. So does the Amnlk Annual Hctmtcr. 
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Pa^., 1851. LVI. i. 66 ; 

guns e'^uStlsTt M°«te„teg, 14 

^ 4, -n 1 . T 4 i urouj^nt mto i'enang by the Javanese crew, who cooUy stated that 

a. the Dutehmen treated them very badly, they determined to kill them, and Lt they hid 
brought the shtp m to surrender it to the English Compmry (ds. An. 1807, CirLde. 

730. In the .same year Mi. Hopkins and the ete» of the Commerce »ete murdered by 

Borneo and bambas pirates and the ship plundered {Mai Misc., I. viii, 45). 

731. On the 15th April 1807 H.M. Sloop Victor (Captain George’ Bell, 18 guns and 114 
men) overhanled three prahus under Dutch colours of! Cheribon. One hundred and twenty 
prisoners were taken,! out of two of them. The crew of the third “ intoxicated with opium - 
refusing to come, on board, she was fired into, when, by some accident, a quantity of powder 
exploded m the after part of the severely damaging her and setting her on fire. The 
prisoners already on board, seeing that the sentinels were engaged in putting out the fire, 
snatched up their arms, and a desperate conflict ensued, which did not cease until 80 of them 
had been killed or driven overboard {Log of the Victor; Mast India United Service Journal 
1835 ; Naval Ohronicle, XIX, 35 ; Logan’s Journal, IV, 154 n.). 

732. In May 1807 the Dutch cruiser (Lieutenant C. Beckman Commander) was 
taken in the Roads of Indramayo by seven piratical vessels, each carrying about 100 men. 
Beckman was drowned and his lieutenant, Stockbroo, captured by the pirates, who stripped 
him of liis clothes, shaved his head and otherwise ill-treated him. He was given as a slave 
to the Prince of thti Lam pongs and forced to the meanest employments. After seven months 
he was sold to the Prince of Liuga for 30 Spanish dollars and taken to Rhio, where he was 
bought by a Chinaman, Baba Tan Lian Seeng, who took him to Samarang and set him free, 
refusing any rcKJorapense (Logan’s Journal, III. 582). 

733. On the 2f>th August 1807 some boats of the Belliqueux (Captain George Byng) were 
engaged in overhauling thrint Malay prows in the Macassar Straits, when the Malays suddenly 
rose and attatjfoid Lh(‘. s(‘ar('h<‘rs, killing Lieutenant Turner and four men. One of the prows 
( which held 70 m(‘n W{‘]1 arm(‘d) was sunk, the other two escaped {Naval Chronicle, XXL 125). 

734. In October 1809 Captain Sheldrake of the brig Fly was murdered by Malays at 
Saleinlx) on the Java Coast. The brig was plundered, but carried to Soemanap (on the east 
coast of Madura), when^ it was deserted. The Dutch declared it a prize and sold it for the 
benefit of (Jovernment {Prince of Wales Island Gazette, mth July 1810). 

735. On the 30th Scqitember 1809 H.M.S. Piedmontese (Captain Charles Foote) 

boarded a Ohin(,\se prow (Hainan to Malacca), the crew of which informed them that a 
fleet of 21 prows in shore w(*r^^ pirates. Next day Captain Foote sent boats to reconnoitre 
the prows. The iattiu' tried to explain that they were peaceful Bugis traders bound for 
Penang, but could not makci the^ British understand, and the latter firing on them captured 
two. In th(^ niglit tlu^ .Bugis rallied, recovered their prows and drove off the British boats, 
whicli Hufiere<l a loss of two killed and ten wounded, and were forced to retire. The Bugis 
returned to liorncm and the British, having discovered their mistake, sent explanations, which 
were reccuvcHl with incredulity by the Malays, to Rhio (Colonel James Low, in Journal, 

IV. 15 ; Gafc. fte., 7th Decew&ef 1809). . 

Chinese. 

736. The Lad rone vessels at first had no fixed station, but by July 1802 they formed one 
in an inlet some six or eight miles from Macao. They consisted at this time of only 24 
small felling boats, but these carried small guns {Canton Consultations 21th July 1802). In 
August there arrived at Canton two junks from Cochin China bringing as prisoners three men 
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who had been leaders of a gang of prates, which for many jnnr.s had upcratcl i.cl w.x.a 
Cochin China and Formosa (Canton ConsuUalions, 9th Auffiid ISO-). guard ships 

were now placed in the river and the pirates withdrew from their base. Aceordmg U, jirivate 
information, about this time a brave and honest Chinese officer died of mortiheat ioa at the 
obstacles put in his way by the Chinese Marine Office and at the Ireac'hery of lus subordinates 
who betrayed his plans to the phates. It was alleged that hitlu-rto the- pirates had been m 
collusion with the Chinese authorities, but now, considering themselves strong enough to act 
alone, they dissolved the connection (Canton ConsiiUaiionn, 9rd .Scptnnbir iHU2). 'I'lie olliecT 
above referred to must evidently have been the Viceroy of Canton, for tin- Homhat/ Cuzelle 
for the 20th July 1803 says that news had just'arrived from Cliina that t he \deeroy of Canton 
had fitted out a large fleet to check the depredations of the Cochin Cliini'se, Imt had been 
badly defeated by the pirates. Being summoned to Court to explain Iris failure, lie poisoned 

himself (Calcutta Gazette, IBth August 1803). 

737. In May 1803 the Ladrones, off the Grand Lmna, attacked the .\meriean brig 
Ohio from Philadelphia, but she repulsed them with grap shot and escaped to OhMucao 
(Canton Consultations, 2nd June 1803). 

738. Hitherto the Ladrones had been accuistomed to wintiT in Coehin China., with the 
full connivance of the authorities, ' who provided them with alt necessaries; but. when the 
legitimate ruler had recovered Tonquin, the pirates were, forced (8a\ /nirn. 720 tthorc) to .seek 
new shelters and so took to harassing all parts of the coast, between l-'orniosa. and Hainan 
(Canton Consultations, I2th March 1804). The Chino.se propo.sed to arm the Crab Xaneg 
under English colours to fight the pirates, but this arrangement was tdijeeted to by the British. 
At this time all the pirates on the coast were estimated at Iietween 70 and SO thousand nuoi on 
400 junto or vessels, the latter armed with heavy guns (Canton ConKiiltntions, March 1.S04). 
They blocked the river communication between Hiang-shan and .Macao and so .stopped the 
supply of rice. Landing near Hiang-shan they massacred 2(XM» of the inhubitiints {(lachni 
Consultations, 3rd Ag^ril 1804). In fact they interrupted the whole tratie of the coast and 
threatened Macao, 70 large boats coming thither daily and mole, sting fishing ami trading 
vessels which had omitted to purchase passes from them. These passes were very similar to 
those issued by the Barbary pirates and wore faithfully rc-npccted by t in* Loin mes ( 1 falrymplc, 
p. 26). In April the Nancy was handed over to the Portuguese, who armed her with 10 guns 
and put on board a crew of 120 men of whom many were CofTri'ys. She with another Por- 
tuguese vessel and a number of Mandarin boats cruised against the pirates, hut though joined 
by the Page, once a French privateer, obtained but small results (Canton Canmiltationf, llth 
April 1804). The Mandarin boats fled at the very sight of the pirates and it is .stated (Dal- 
rymple, p. 57) that a Chinese Admiral coming upon a fleet of 200 Gidrones, not only refused to 
fight them but entered into friendly communications. Accordingly liu* [ssiple fkjeked to 
Macao to obtainarmsforself defence, for the pirates killed all who made any usel(>ss resistamto, 
except such as they thought fit for rowers in their boats, whom they <;arried off with them 
(Dalrymple, p. 27). In October, Captain Page, R.N., offered the mtrvice.s of His Majesty’s 
ships to destroy the pirates, but the Chinese declined thi! oIIit of assistance as unneeesstiry 
(Gardon Consultations, nth October, 

739. On the 4th April 1805 there arrived in the river a licet of salt junks eseorted by 
a Ladrone squadron, each of the junks having paid 200 dollars for a pass (Canton Consulta- 
tions). The courage of the Ladrones was in marked contrast with the disinclination to 
fight shown by the crews of the Mandarin boats, who, no doubt were demoralized by the 
knowledge that their commanders, as well as the authorities, weixi only half htfarted in the 
performance of their supposed duties. When in July the Nancij eaptimsl a Guirone boat, 
it was only after the most desperate resistance. “ The crew fought with bravery, approaching 
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almost to desperation, and three women, the wives of the Commander, who is reported to 
have been one of their leaders, destroyed themselves, whilst the Commander himself, refusing 
Quarter, was Idllod by the Portuguese Captain, aware probably that a worse fate might befall 
him if delivered to the Mandarins.” Out of 60 pirates in this boat, which carried three or four 
heavy guns, only 29 were taken prisoners, the rest were Idlled, or drowned themselves (Dal- 
rymple, p. 58). At this time the Ladrones were reported to have seven or eight hundred 
vessels along the China Coast as far as the Yellow Sea. Even more important than their 
numbers was the fact that the Secret Society to which they belonged, i.e., the Tien Ti-Woi 
(“ much resembling that of the United Irishmen”) had connections with all the disaffected 
ashore, and the latter included all the lower classes and some of-the superiors in the Mandarins’ 
officies, so that the pirates received full and early information of everything that was planned 
again-st them in Macao and Canton. The Ladrones were in possession of all the islands west 
of Macao. When they took a ship they offered their prisoners the choice of joining them or 
immediate death. They observed the rule common amongst European privateers and pirates 
that the first man to board a prize should have the first choice of booty (Dalrymple, pp. 43, 
4 . 5 , 51). On the 10th November 1805 a large fleet of Ladrones passed through the Typa and 
excliangcd .shots with H.M. Ships Pliaelon, Gorrmdlis and Harrier, and a Portuguese ship 
lying there, and plundered and burned several boats which lay almost under their guns (Dal- 
rymple, p. 42). 

Sanganians. 


740. In Feb. 1803 H.M.S. Fox (Capt. S. G. Vashon) with the Company’s brigs Termte 
and Tdgninoulk, bombarded the Island of Beyt (i.e. Bat6) and, although a landing party 
failed to carry the, Fort, most of the pirates retired to Somnath, where they fortified the ruins 
of the old temple and renewed their piracies in the Gulf of Cambay, until driven out by a 
second attack. In 1808 the ports of Beyt and Poshetra, both at the mouth of the GuK of 
Cutc:h, were again bombarded by a force under Lieut. Macdonald and forced to submit, but as 
soon as the blockading squadron was withdrawn they resumed operations (Low, I. 236, 274). 

741. In 1807 the Kathiawar States were taken under British protection and in 1809 
Colonel Walker induced the Rao of Outeh to sign a Treaty binding himself to assist in the 
suppression of i)irae.y (Edwardes, p. 221). 

Arabians. 


742. In 1802 Wahabi influence was extended over the Joasmis and Husain (or Hassan)- 
bin-Ali Chief of Eamse, who had been converted to Wahabism, was appointed to be their 
Chief, and carried on piracy at the express order of his overlord, retaining 1 /5th of the booty 
for his share. Iti 1803 Shaikh Suggur died and his son Sultan-bin-Suggur became Chief of 
Ras-ul-khymah {Bomb. Sd., N. S. XXIV, 68, 130). ■ 


U2 I this is the Thian-Ti-Hm or Hung League, who.se motto was " Obey Heaven and woA 

Hi..l.(.ooua,‘..ss •• foumled u.s a p-iUtical league in 167t dm-ingthc reign of the Emperor Kang-h. when the 
western Eleuth Tartars invaded China (M.W.A. Pickering in E. A .5. Stmds 

'I’ids wo.il.l account for the fact ttat the Ladrones looked upon themselves as patnots. Se^para.nu 

s- 

ITT m.) ” jZ <*— , 1«. p. 55) g<«.. it „ *.f «. .» .1.. 

* V ^ 4! ,/1,^+Kiaa if u •nrnvftfl a orize The first choice 01 booty to tile 

frpS^ 

m'akes tho pirate Polonis -7 

^ii S m/p liSliirS^ti^a ahaU hear hitter fruits ” and 
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743» In the year 1803 the Company’s gunboat Fly (Lieiitenant Mainwaring) was cap- 
tured by a French, privateer. The officers and crew were taken to Ihishire, whcav. thf^y 
were set at liberty. They hired a dhow in which to proceed to Bomba.y, but nc^ar th(‘ mouth 
of the Gulf were taken by some Joasnxis in 1804 (Buckingham, II. 217), who would havt/ kilk^d 
them but for the revelation of the hiding place of the Company’s treasun^ whieli i\m Fly had 
landed on the Island of Khem before her capture. The pirates took them tiieiv, ivcovvivxl 
the treasure and released them, but only after an indiscriminate? niassacu'c of the inhabitants 
of the island, in which they were nearly included. With great dihi(?ult-y at> last two solitary 
survivors of the crew reached Bombay with the Company’s I)e.s})atches, whiidi luni beem 
buried and recovered with the treasure, but were considered of no value by the Joasmis 
(Low L 223). 

744. On the 14th November 1804 Said Sultan of Muscat was killed in figlit with Wahabi 
(XJttobee and Joasmi) pirates from Kas-uhkliymah and was siiceeedtHi l)y Ins sons Salim and 
Said, who ruled conjointly (Low, I. 316 ; Bomb. SeL, N. S. XXIV, 123). English v(‘ssels wtu’i? 
now attacked by both the Joasmis and the Muscat Arabs (Valentia, Travels, II, 103 ; Bomb. 
Qaz., XIII, 521 n.) 

745. In 1805 two English merchant brigs, the Sharmm (Ga})tain Ikibeoek) and Trimmer 
(Captain Gumming), were seized off the Island of Kenn (Kais) by doasmi piratc^s. riie 
lascars were murdered, and as Captain Babcock had been seen to lire, his right arm, was cut 
ofiE. The Company’s cruiser Morningtojz was attacked by a Joasmi fl(‘(h of *10 sail iiut repuls(.?d 
them, inflicting heavy loss on her assailants. The two brigs were nJltted, arnH*d and manned 
by the Joasmis and committed many successful piracies in the? (Julf (Buckingham, If, 224; 
Low, 1. 317 ; Bomb. Sel, N. S. XXIV, 130). It should to noted that the <j{»mpany’H<Tuisi‘rs 
were small and carried comparatively few men, but the Government of Bombay, iri its Imnlt^r- 
ness for the Arabs, forbade its Commanders to fire the first shot. Knowing tliis, the rloasmis 
came up alongside without firing, and boarded, when it w^astoo laii^ for ilie Brit ish to usi? their 
guns. It was in this way that they attacked the cruisers Fury and Tdifiitnonih ( P>u<,!kiugluim, 
IL 227 ; Low, 1. 321). 

746. In June 1805 some fifteen to twenty Arabs, part ot tho <4 the English (j{,>inltry 
ship AUfi (Captain Morrison) from Bengal, murdered the Captain and nine, cdJier Euro{x*ans 
and carried the ship to Socotra and thence to Maculla Bay, on tie* sotith <'oasi Aral)ia, 
where they represented it as belonging to Moosa, a ricli Moplah nuoxdiant. of ''iVili{‘horry, 
and attempted to sell the goods at sucli ridiculously low prict*H that ih(*y 
suspicion and it was determined to arrest them as mutineers ; but th(*y ertc*ajH*fl to Btdiar. 
The Shaikh of Maculla Bay restored the ship to the Bombay (’h)veriiineiii {Naval dhmakh, 
XV. 104). 

747. In 1806 ships were sent from Bombay to assist the Imam of Muse, tat against the 
Joasmis, with whom he had quarrelled. The Joasmi fleet was blockaded at the iBlaiid of 
Kishm, and on the 6th February 1806 Sultan-bin- Suggur was forced to sign (probably wiiliout 
authority from the Wahabi Chief) a Treaty with Captain David Button, binding his 
people to respect British trade. This they did for tlia next two yt'afs, as tlie war with 
Turkey forced the British to keep a strong force in the Persian Gulf (Low, I. 318 ; Bomb. Bet, 
N.S.XXIV,75). 

■■■ 748. .In' 1806 or 1807 the American ship Essex ot Salem (Cai>tairi Orane) was cut of! 
near the island of Comorin (? Kamaran in the Red Sea) by an Arab ship todongiiig t«> Syed 
Hamet, Akel, armed with eighteen long 12-pounderB and carrying 2CK) men. The Captain 
■and' creW'. were -murdered, the ship destroyed and 200,000' dollars in Bpeeie takem by the Arabs 
{As. : An. /Reg,, [1801, VJironicle, -p. 19). 
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749. In 1807 Said Saeed of Muscat defeated a piratical attack of the Joasmis on Mekran 
but in 1808-9 the Wahabis established theirinfluence at Muscat {Bomb. Sel, N. S. XXIV 124)' 
Precluded by the Treaty of 1806 from attacks on British trade in the Gulf,’ the Jolsmis 'urged 
on by the Wahabis, extended their forays to the coasts of Muscat and India (Capt. Mi^nan p 
39) and after the return of the British squadron from the Persian Gulf to Bombay hi im" 
Joasmi dhows from Plains, vShargah and other places on the coast (under a chief named GadeJf),' 
without the permission of their lawful chief Sultan-bin-Suggur of Eas-ul-khymah, began to 
practise piracy on the coast of Gujarat. Four of their boats, having been beaten 'off by the 
Lively (Lieutenant Macdonald) had the impudence to present themselves as simple traders 
at Surat. Though their real character was known beyond doubt, the Bombay Government 
allowed them to go free. This easy treatment so encouraged them that Sultan-bin-Suggur 
actually demanded tribute from the British and “the hfood-red Joasmi flag was seen flaunting 
itself on the coasts of Catch and Scinde, and twenty native craft were captured in Indian 
waters” by the Joasmi chief Gadeff (Captain Mignan, p. 39 ; Low, I. 324). 

750. Lieutenant Charles Gowan of the Company’s cruiser Fury (six guns) having on the 
10th May 1808 beaten off an attack by two dhows of ten and six guns, the larger carrying 300 
men, was een.sured by Governor Jonathan Duncan (1793-1811)for disobedience to orders in 
firing the first shot and “ daring to molest the innocent and unoffending Arabs of these seas.” 
These same unoffending Ai-aba, in spite of the heavy fire from the #««/, attempted to board 
her “heaving spears and large stones into us” {Bombay Courier, lUh May, 1808; Low, I. 320). 

751. On the 20th October 1808 Joasmi pirates from Ras-ul-khymah seized, tlignl-a to 
the Commander’s observance of Governor Duncan’s stupid orders, the Company’s cruiser 
Sylfh (Lieut. W. G. Graham), and were about to murder the crew when H. M. S. Nereid (Com- 
modore Corbedt) coming up, sank their vessels and prevented them from effecting their vrllaia- 
ous intention {Bomb. 8d., N. S. XXIV, 130). According to the account given by Monsieur 
Morien {Journey to Persia) the Joasmis had murdered some of the crew of the SyVph before 
they were interfered with by a shot from the Nereid. Rushing to their two boats they pro- 
ceeded to attack the Nereid, which quietly allowed them to approach and sank them at close 


quarters with a couple of broadsides {Naval Chronicle, XXVIII, p. 284). Three days later the 
Nautilus (Lieut. Bennett) beat off four Joasmi ships near the Island of Anjar south of Kishm 
(Buckingham, II. 231). (Low 1,322) points out that the Bombay Government by sending 
on such dangerous missions ships of only 80 tons like the Sylph, not one-third the size of an 
ordinary Joasmi vessel, simply invited disaster. Sultan-bin-Suggur pretended that Gadeff {See 
para. 749 above) had acted contrary to his orders and apologised for the attack on the Sylph. 

752. On the 29th May 1809 about fifty-five Joasmi dhows attacked the merchant ship 
Minerva (Captain Hopewood or Hopgood) about a fortnight’s sail from Muscat aM, after a 
defence which lasted two days and a night, carried her by boarding, killed all the Europans 
in her except the First Officer and some of the crew, who offered to turn Muham^^, 
and some ladies and women (who had actively employed themselves in matag and filhng 
i of gunpowder) whom they carried to Ras-ul-Khymah and (?) released {Madra. Comer 
mh October im-. Naval Chronicle, XXIII. p. 281). According to Lieutenant Heude (p. 38) 
when the fight was over, the Joasmis solemnly purified the with water, perfumes ^d 

prayers, and then, invoking Allah, cut the throats of their victims over the prow of ^ 
(Low, I. 320 ; Wellsted, Arabia, I. 247). These piratical sacrifices of pnsoners were, of course, 

of Saood, obtained supremacy over Om^, aiffi 

the Wehahi’repr»=»t.tl« onto Pitte^. 

SlItTeVSintoeet . to' On. to top. 
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of all nations, Husain taking one-fifth of all booty as his share. The eombiiani font's of these 
pirates were estimated at more than 70 vessels, carrying crews of iK'twtt'ii 80 aiui 200 men 
(Low, L 324), At last, in 1809, a small expedition under (?uionel Hinifh and Captain Wain- 
WTight was organised to reliev^'e Seyyid Said of Muscat from Walnilu iidluenn*. In November 
Ras-ul-Khymali was taken and burnt: Lingali Butlcu’cd ilie sarnie fati* : I.uft. on the Island 
of Kishm, was abandoned by the pirates, who were, in ^diort, <‘!eared out <>[ ihr uhoit* Oulf. 
Still, all that could be extracted from the Wahabi Chief, Sao(ei, was a eonfempt inais |)n)mis(^ 
that he would not approach the shores of the Company, in other words liiat he persi-:t)><i hi hts 
right to attack ships belonging to Hindus or to other natioiialhhs Ilian tin* iirllisli (ihmb. 
0(iz.f NlIII, 521 n , Low, I. 325"~~33o). It is true that tin* doasinis eoneluded a treaty with 
Mr. Bruce, the British Resident at Bushire, but their delegate was disgraced mi hisrehirn for 
having signed a document in which the Joasmis appeared us U(» better than mere etpials of 
the British (Buckingham, IL 245). It was suggested to the ntmihay (eAernment that liu^ 
best way of reducing these obstinate people to reason was fr> eut (41 the supply (d ‘diip-timber 
from Malabar (Captain Mignan, p. 40). 


Chinese. 

754. Mr. J. Turner, Chief Mate of the Tay (William Creig, .Master) u-as t akrn hy Udrone 
pirates m November 1806 and was kept prisoner for some <im<\ so that he had a ooodopport un- 
ity for observing their character and customs. He reported that ti.ey were v.-ry n-ligious 
always taking the advice of the Gods before any e.vix‘diticm. and makiu-'reeruit.s swear fidelity 
before the idols. When prisoners were ransomed, they had to make pre.seiifs to the prie,Mts 
and offer sacrifice before they wore rtdeased. TheirUhief at (his t ime was Ching Yih kimsmaii 
{*; 6., younger brother. See para. 720 mk) of ChingTseih, who had lieen very puuerful iii Cochin- 
China; but Yih was drowned in 1807 during a storm and was 8uc'ei>«*drd liv iiw widow 
who employed as her lieutenant one Chang Paon, originally a fisher l«.v whom” her hu.shand 
had picked up at sea. The strongholds of the pirafes were in Hainan, i-’ornio.Ha and 'f'omnnn 
rom the last of which they had recently been e-xixdled {Scrjmni. T2i) aiidTM^uhoir). 'riieyhai 
regular agents at Canton and other Chmes(« ports ami were supplied with all they wanted by 
merchants at Amoy. They formed (Cutelaff, 11. 71) si.v .scpladrons. .he re.l: li.k y.IZ 

(Turner. Naval Chronicle, XX. p. 45(1, giv.-H.inly live, See mra 
^^^Jelmv) and on one occasion had beaten an ImiXTuil fleet, taking <,r dcHtn.ying 2H out 

0 40 vesads as well as oOO guns and 8000 men (A’ce^wra. 736 The\ serv.ai under strict 

these were . (1) No pirate might go secretly ashore. (2) HllxMitv (»(•.... u,.. i i b 

people »e« ,« W.tly peidf™. (5) 

by the Baltic pirate Palnatoki of JonisburLdi in f 1« I h i *if '<• '‘"**'* '•«t«ibliHhed 

exduded all women from Jomsburgh (Mallet, AWimi d Jiylv'v .fp ‘il'o '‘-'oir Vot' nnS 

1,879). Yih’s widow divided the six smiVd 'V Journ., No. ;{, .July 

she commanded one herself tdviii"' the ' > “do three tieets. of which 

Paou, already mentioned, and the second or bkeh""^' *T.*’ *^‘<»“dron to 

Potae {Chinese lUpository UI 72 83 ■ P + Vff'^ to luiother (tommaiider Kwo 

The ChLse. itmaybeZU eaUef ^ 

which mminds 

m According to Glasapoole the w^m^Twh^” iWu{0/,i/w Jkvim, XXI. 'isfO^' 

If r»“f p”s 'i' “»» « ;w,r,£,ri!) m 
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one of the French “ ecumeur de mer ” meaning a pirate (S. WeUs Williams, History 
of China, p. 49). According to Mr. Wells, the fear of the pirates was so great that the 
Chinese Governor of Canton went to reside in Macao. As for Kwo Potae (or Opo-tai or 
Apotsye), according to Boulger {History of China, III. 29), he considered himself to be a 
patriot, and from what has been said of the constitution of the pirate fleet, it is clear that it 
was no common body of mere marauders. It is said (Eitcl, in China Revieio, XX. 275) that 
Chang Paou’s look-out and fortified head-quarters between 1806 and 1810 were situated on 
Victoria Peak in the Island of Hongkong. 

Malagasis. 

75o. The SiT Edwojfd Hw^hcs (Captain James Urniston) being at Johanna on the 11th 
August 1802, the Captain went ashore and returned the King’s visit. “ He gave us an account 
of the distressful state of the Island in consequence of the frequent attacks made by the 
Madagascarians {See para, 757 below) ^ who came over in large canoes that hold 25 men eaeli, 
to the number of 100, armed with musquets and spears, and destroy all their cultivated grounds, 
and that in two months from the present time he expected another attack. Their object is 
to take the inhabitants off the Island and to sell them to the French as slaves. They have 
taken and killed 50 of their Gentlemen {See para, 329 above) as they call themselves. That 
is the distinction between them and the original natives who are their servants and cultivate 
their lands. I could not get the number of the latter that were killed and taken, but the num- 
ber was considerable. What remains of them have come into the King’s Town, where they 
unite for the general, defence under the protection of a small fort. They were out of powder and 
their musquets had been taken off by the enemy. In this helpless state I sent them the under- 
mentioned supply as from the Hon’ble East India Company. They felt themselves quite 
happy and expressed their grateful thanks for so seasonable a supply. I also gave them at their 
request a Union Jack, which they instantly hoisted. The Kang and the Governor said they would 
give up the Island to the East India Company and would with pleasure be their slaves, sooner 
than be harassed in the manner they have been for some years past by the people from Mada- 
gascar, who take and sell them to the French, a people they do not like. These poor, kind 
and inoffensive people are most cruelly persecuted. They seem much attached to the English.*’ 

756. In 1805 a vessel under the colours of the King of Johanna arrived at Calcutta. She 
was the Louis (formerly the Swallow brig-of-war and refitted in England as a privateer) command- 
ed by a Captain Smith, mounted 19 guns, had a number of Europeans and cofErees on board as 
well as 130 slaves. As her character was suspicious H. M. S. Psyche took charge of her, the 
Englishmen on board being a useful addition to her own crew {Calcutta OazeUCj 20th June 1805). 

767. In the Adventures of a Younger Son (Chaps. 38.39) Edward John Trelawney refers 
to his experiences among the Marati pirates in Madagascar. Henry Salt {Voyage to Abyssinia), 
who was in Madagascar in the year 1809, says that they werelmownto the Portuguese as: 
Sekelaves, but their real name was Marati. They inhabited the north-east coast of the 
Island, but were subject to the Queen of Pembetoc on the north-west coast. They used to 
plunder the people of Johanna, Comoro, Mohilia and Mayotta, raiding those islands in fleets 
of 30 to 100 canoes 45 feet long by 10 or 12 broad, carrying fifteen to thirty-five men each. 
In 1807 they had cut off a French ship on her way to Mauritius and murdered everyone on 
board. '‘They carry cresses like the Malays, from whom possibly they may be descended, 

[N B ^The inhabitants of Madagascar are of the same stock as the Malays or perhaps 

rather of the pre-Malay Polynesians. Bomb, Gaz„ XIIL ii. 713 n.] and exhibit in their 
attacks a degree of ferocity that can scarcely be exceeded. Their enmity is not particularly 
directed against the Portuguese, for their maxim is universal war-fare,” On one occasion 
six of their canoes were attacked by a Portuguese brig-of-war and fought with such 
desperation that all the pirates were kiUed except four men who were taken prisoners. 

French. 

758 . About the 20th February 1794 off Pulo Way two French eeacunnies, five Manfla 
men and one Coffree stabbed the Captain of the WaUajah (from Manila) and left him for dead. 
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They then kiUed the Chief and Second Officers and two or three l)laek pi'ople, lowered three 
chests of treasure into the ship’s boat and escaped ashore. Tlie same day tire ]\ „llajnh was 
taken by the French privateer Pillage (Calc. Gaz., 5th May, 1/1)4). 

759. On the 29th October 1795 nine Frenchmen, prisoners on parol, Idivd a imdsorow 

on the Hugh and went down to Tumlook. Placing on the upper deck an 'eomati aird 

child, whom they had persuaded to accompany them, they approivlied th,« ilo! s.dio<,ner 
Oilkti as if they wished to pay her a visit, and when the ladder wa.s l. f, down, rushing out 
suddenly armed with pistols and cutlasses, stormed the vessel, whieli they earned 1‘‘'' 

setting the Pilot and his crew adrift in a boat {Oak.. Gaz., 5th Novmnher I7!)a). What 
became of these runaways is not stated. 

760. The piratical character of the privateers in the Indian sc’as i8 sliown hy iJie fini. 

that they carried crews of all iiationalitics. Thus the French |u'ivaltvr had a eirw 


of all nations, including 20 or 30 Englishmen, of whom 2 had. been in I la 


I'iengal ihlot/ Bnrvico 

{Calc. Oaz., IQth Feb. 1.804), and the Fievenu (Captain .Robert Sinr<,mf) im hided ni iier nvw i\, 

number of Englishmen from a Guineaiuan which she had ca])ture<i on iier viijuge out. In India 
{Prince of Wales Island Gaz., Uih Nov. 1807). Others of these pris ateer.s' aresawl (ohave, 
been frankly piratical, attacking not only British ship.s but -Mala ss and (ither h/ivign- 
ers. Such for instance was La Petite Caroline commanded by dean bilitte. She was a vessel 
of about 200 tons and a fine sailer, but armed with only two or four earmnailes and carrying 
only 26 men (Louis Garneray, Voyages^ Avcnlures el C'oiubut.s, jiji. (i4. tio). W it li t hi-, it B sai/l that 

hecapturedanarmedEnglishsclioonerintheBay of Bengal, and in her teok the Ka.st liuiiamau 

Pagoda (carrying a battery of 26 twelve-poundm and 150 men) by Mirpri.se. pretending that 
he was a Ganges pilot (a trick played by the celebrated Sure/ ml), 'rraiislerriug his (tcw 
to this vessel, he carried his prizes to Mauritius, where he sold them a!id bought Im ('onjtance, 
which he armed with 26 guns and 250 men. Shortly after, in Oetuber !So7, oft the Sand- 
heads, he took the East Indiaman Qmm, pierced for 40 guns ami maimeil w it !i about -ttM) imm. 
The terror created by this exploit forced the British to proteet their trade by eoiivnys, tuid 
Lafitte, finding the game no longer pay, rcttirned to Franee, Tiieiiec lie \Mml to tht- West 
Indies and with a commission from Cartagena, newly revolted iroiii Spain. iM-eaiue. with his 
brother Pierre, the head of a piratical community in Barataria (Ijouisiaiut), preying ehieiiy 
on Spanish commerce. This community, founded in 1811, was broken up by the ihiilcd 
States Government in 1814. The Lafittes were oflcr<-‘d w'rviw by tlu? Brili.sii in the* war with 
the United States, but joined the latter, aird for their service, s in ilu' defence of New OrI(‘an» 
received a pardon from Governor Madison. In 1816 they formed a kind of Setllem/uit in the 
Island of Galveston, but of such a character that the United Slates (litviTinnent was fonsed 
to break it up in 1820. The Lafittes resumed their piratical career, and Lifitte is said 1<,» have 
been killed in fight with a British sloop-of-w'ar about 1826 (77/./. Pinttf s Gwti IStmk, /i,62; Be 
Bow’s Southern and We.stern Review, Oclabcr 1851, pp. 372-3H7 ; .Xnr I ukrmiliaiml Kttrydo- 
pcedia ; Keble Chatterton, Old East Indiamen, p. 317). Ah a matt/ rof fuel . it. ;v‘(>ms<-<Ttairi 
that there was a privateer named Joan Lafitte in the Eiisicrn S-as /-arly in the 19th eentury, 
but there is no mention at all in Hardy’s Register of any Indiatinin named Pagotfa m of any 
Indiaman named Queen^'^'^ which was taken by the French, 'rhe l^ogs in tin- India Olliee furnish 
no confirmation of the story. The Anglo-Indian New.spa}H‘rs are equally silent . In short 
there seems no authority for identifying Jean Lafitte the Privateer in Indian w'ater.s with 
either of the historical brothers Jean and Pierre, who started tile in An«‘ri<'a m the much 
more prosaic character of blacksmiths. 

146 According to tbo Biographic IJniverBelle^ Robert Snrconf blmft’Jf wiw opcij to tbi fbargo of piriicy* 
; for in '1795: he commanded, withoi:it any commission, the MmUm/m which ho took a iiwml»r of Knglish 
ships in the Bay o£ Bengal to the value of 500,000 livrcB. 

147,, The only Indiaman' of that name, which was in-the Bay of B«*ngat anywhwo near lliis wa« lo«t 

by fire in 1801. 
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Americans. 

761. In 1807, an English sloop-of-war at Macao found there an American schooner from 
Chili and took out of her certain English seamen. These said that on the coast of Chili she 
had plundered several Spanish vessels. It was therefore determined to seize her, which was done 
by the boats of the sloop after a desperate fight, in which the American Captain and several 
of his men were lolled. Upwards of 150,000 dollars and much other property were found on 
board. She was sent to Bombay for condemnation {annual Register, 1808, Chronicle p. 14). 

Chinese. 

762. In the summer of 1807 H.M.S. Phaeton (Captain P.B. Pellew) and H.M.S. Bellonc 
(Captain John Bastard) arrived in China to convoy the first fleet of country ships. “ About 
60 or 70 sail of Ladrones passed in the most impudent manner within range of the guns and the 
Captain of the frigates, recollecting the attempt which had been made on the Beilowe,i48 deter- 
mined to punish the presumption of these pirates— immediately that they were abreast of 
the frigates, opened a smart fire on them which was received by the Ladrones with the 
utmost coolness and indifference and without even returning a shot or making any particular 
exertion to hasten without the range of the guns ” (Dalrymple, App. p. 15). In this year it 
was estimated that the Ladrones had 500 ships and 25,000 men {Chin. Repos., 111. 82). 

763 In 1808 the American schooner PiJ<7riw, belonging to Mr. Wilcocks of Canton, was 
taken by the Ladrones. In the same year H. M.SS. mdDover, on the Chma Station, sent 

out boats tohuntthe Ladrones. Onone occasion the latter surprised the launch of theDo^er and, 

as was their custom when fighting against boats, threw a fishing net over her. Fortunate y or 

the crew, they were able to cut themselves free and to beat off the pirates (Dalrymple App . 16b 

764. MuchastheChinesedreadedthepirates,theirnationaldignitywasofiendedby^y 

olier from foreign officials to assist them. For this reason they had declined Captam Page s offer 

in mi {See para.n^ above) and, when on the 21st September 1808, Admirallhury occupied 
their demand for his of Cardon Merchants to Parliament). 

Stla, s«ll toUed, attaokedby th. but 

was able to beat them o® ’ tSteen lldrone vessels (their Admiral carrying 28 

766. At the end of f ^’XtetLrges) in Macao Roads, whilst the Captam 

guns) attacked the Atahmlpa of ( P had^only six-pounders, she managed to re- 

and part of his crew were the fort (Naval Chronkle, XXIII. 278). 

pulse them and escape under shelter o ® stated, under the 23rd August 

I„ the Log i. Road, uttocksd 

1809 thrt, observmg an waa oompeUod to fa again on tb. UfanM nort 

by Ladrones, she drove off the latter but ^ ^ ^ (Prince of Wales Island Gazette, 

4. Tho bad *7 K^fbitong bin dni»tod by CUng 

ith November 1909). In August 1809 x g 

Paou off Kwei KSa Mun, committed suicide ^ (Cantain Gourky), leaving Canton, observed 

767. On tho 10th September the 

100 sail of Ladrones waiting at the SecondB in, whenthey inflicted some 

do so-as they had ^ p. _tain Gourlay stated that the Chinese Government 

damage, but could not take the s^P^^Caj^am^ ^ day, to act against the p i^; 

had taken up tho J^W_as_a tut 


- — — 1 U 

. - : r Rostard) was badly damaged by a 

us La Bellotio (Captam John 


J.J1G Xjuf, y . . T 


Wo ijne Axog oi 

wounded-in a boat attack on the Ladrone . 
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She was commanded by Captain Williams (late of the Palmer) and had 50 American volunteers 
on board ( Prince of Wales Island Gazette, 4th November 1809). 

768. In spite of their dislike of foreign as.sistancc, the Chinese authorilie.s found th(‘ir 
hands forced by the fact that early in September the Ladroncs had taken three large* Siiim(\so 
junks carrying the Siamese Ambassador with presents for the Emperor of Cliiiui. At. their 
request the Canton (English.) Merchants in two days equipped the ;l/e.nvn-y (d 'aptain .hme.s or 
Williams) with 20 guns and a strong crew including 51) volunteers from tin- American .^hip.s 
in the river. “The pirates never stood her fire after the first day ; lor witli graix* sliot. 
she cleared the decks of such ships as she came up with, destroyed .sexen or eight, vcs.scls and 
took one prize.” After a cruise of about fifteen days, in whicli she rccoxcrcd the tribut** ,'iiid 
cleared the river, she returned to harbour, on the 30th Siqhcmher ISO!), q’ln' Chine, s(' 
authorities were so astonished at this performance that they askwl lor her scrviccsagain, but 
these were refused (Dalrymple, Apj). p. 76). 

769. The Ladrones had now approached Macao, and their .strength may be judged 
by the fact that Mr. Richard Glasspoolc [Report dated Sth Decem'nr ISO!)), fourtli otliecr of 
the Company’s ship Marquis of Ely, who was, with his boat’s crew, etiiituivd by them on l.lu* 
22nd September 1809 and not ransomed until the 8th December, estimated liiem to have 
had between eighteen and nmeteen hundred vessels of all sizes, wliiLsl tlie large ones, of which 
there were between one and two hundred in all the squadrons, wen^ irom ti\’<' to si.v hundred 
tons, mounted 20 to 30 guns, 18, 12, 9, and O-pounders, and can-ied from three to four 
hundred men. Some of these were merchant vessels cut down iis, for instance, was that of 
their Chief, which mounted 38 guns for one deck (two long 24- {xumder ;, eight or nine eightcens, 
the rest nines or sixes). All the guns were mounted on trucks without carriuge.s, brct'chinga or 
tackles and were trained with handspikes and a ropes attaehfsd t(,> the muz.zhs tikrough tins 
gunwale. On the 20th October the Ladrones defeated the Chinese lied, taking fhn“e ships, 
sinking two and putting eighty-three to flight. The Chinese Admiral Idew up his shi{) rather 
than surrender (Miles, p. 35). The pirate Chief (Apotsye, Kwo Potai* or Kwo Apou) ordered 
Glasspoole and his men to assist in the fighting, under the threat that othi-rwisi; he wtmld not 
allow them to be ransomed. Glasspoole says that he refused and tri(!d to jH Tsuade his men to 
do so, but that they readily volunteered when Apotsye offeriul to take a ransom of 4<,Ki(> 
dollars for the prisoners, and to give them a reward of 20 dollans for the head id ev(Ty Cliina- 
man they killed, if they could take the fort at Little Whampoa. This they did on the 1st 
November. On the 4th November the pirate fleet of about 3(K) ve.sscls went for nqiairs to 
Salowung Bay on the north side of Lantao, where on the 8th thi-y were attacked by four 
Portuguese vessels, a brig and a schooner. These did not venture to enter the harbour but 
blockaded it until the 20th, when they were joined by 9.3 Mandiirin veH.sels. Th(> I^droneH 
rejoiced at the appearance of the latter and imiT)ediately attae.ked them with such junks and 
boats as they had ready. On the 20th one of the Maudurin lajats was blown up by a brand 
flung from a Ladrono vessel. On the 23rd, anotliei- of 22 gun.saiid 74 men wu.h eaptim,*d and 
all the crew immediately butchered in the most inhuman mutmer. On the 2Sth, the. wlnflo 
Ladrono fleet, now fully repaired, put to sea and very nearly suei't'eih'd i)i surrounding liho 
blockading fleet, which retired precipitately. In the fighting the Lidniiie.s lost only alxtut 20 
to 30 men and their ships suffered no serious damage. According It* ( JlaHBjtoole, the IjadroncB 
seldom attacked European ships except small ones, or when tbe.y np{X'an‘d to Ix) in distn'ss. 
They were accustomed to send boats, under pretence* of selling fislk ami sueh thinjp), to small 
ships in order to ascertain their strength [Ind. Off., Marine Records, Mkc., No. 324). 

^ 770. Failing to obtain the further services of the Mercury, and nof) wishing to ask for 
British assistance, the 'V^iceroy of the two Provinces of Quanfxmg and Quangsi concluded » 
treaty with the Portuguese of Macao (which was Chinese territory until 1887), ontho 2;5rd 
November 1809. Captain Amural, who was Governor of Macao, 1845-1849, insisted that 
the Peninsula of Macao should be regarded as wholly Portugue.se propertv, subject only 
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to an annual rent of 500 taels or 3750 francs, but he was murdered, apparently with 
the connivance of the Chinese authorities (De la Graviere, I, 106—111 ; 11., 249). The 
Portuguese were to provide six vessels, carrying 118 guns and 730 men, as a guard for 
the coast, for which they were to be paid 80,000 taels. The East India Company’s Supercargoes 
at Canton undertook, at Chinese request, to supply shot and other naval stores (As. Ann. 
Beg., 1810-11, Chronicle, p. 38). Portuguese accounts state that, with the assistance of 60 
Chinese war-junks (which took no real share in the fighting), Ix'fore April 1810 they took 380 
pirate vessels, 1200 cannon and nearly 7000 guns. Of the pirates, 126 were beheaded and 220 
banished, whilst 20,000 male and female prisoners were restored to their homes (Ljungs- 
todt, p. 115). From Glasspoole’s account, however, the reduction of the pirates would 
appear to have been due rather to diplomacy than to hard fighting. 

771 . In January 1810 the Portuguese and Chinese again surrounded Apotsye. The Viceroy, 
afraid to attack, opened negotiations and offered a free pardon. In February 1810 Apotsye 
brought in about 100 vessels, but, objecting to the terms offered him, returned towards 
Macao and resumed his depredations. According to the Chinese Bepository (III. 78) the Chinese 
and Poidugueso did not venture to attack the pirates, but the rivalry between Paou, who com- 
manded the Red Squadron (of 350 vessels) and Kwo Potae (Apotsye), who commanded the 
Black (of 250 vessels) resulted in a fight in which Kwo Potae, though victorious, lost so heavily 
(though Paou had only a small force present at the time) that he took advantage of the Chinese 
offer of amnesty and, under a new name, became an Imperial officer. His late mistress and Paou 
soon followed his example and Paou went to Court. He and Kwo Potae now became very 
active in hunting do\vn and destroying pirate gangs, just as Sir Henry Morgan had, in the West 
Indies more than a hundred years earlier, hunted downhis old comrades the Buccaneers. Accord- 
ing to Ljungstedt (pp. 112-114), Paou (or A-juo-chay) was surrounded on the 12th April 1810 
(.4s. Ann. Beg., 1810, Chron ., p.39) and disheartened by the loss of his sacred junk, gave up the 
struggle and surrendered. His fleet was estimated at 360 vessels, 1200 guns and 20,000 men. 

772. In th(? Asiatic, .Annual Begisler (1810-11, vol. XII, Chron. p. 39) the credit of reduc- 


in'; tins pirates to despair is given to the si.x (?) Portuguese vessels, and the actual arrangement 
of the terms of submission to the Portuguese Commander, Don Miguel de Arriaga. It is 
hero stated that Qua-a-pou (? Kwo Potae) surrendered in January with 100 junks and 8,000 
men, and that, later, the Portuguese, having surrounded the fleet of A-juo-Chy (? Paou), 
the latter asked foi- terms and surrendered more than 270 vessels, 16,000 young men, 5,000 
women and 1,200 guns, beside small arms. According to The Ancient and Modern History of 
China (p. 37). a Chinese fleet of 100 war junks co-operated with the Portuguese, but the allies, 
after many unsuccessful attacks on the rebels, retired. The pirate chiefs now quarrelled at 
Lantao arid an engagement took place, in which many of the vessels were blown up with all on 
board-^>ther.s held out while a man was left to protect them. The decks were literally 
floatin" with blood and covered with the bodies of the slain and wounded. At length victory 
decdarml itself in favour of Opo-tai, who, fearing future revenge from his adversaries, surrendered 
to the. Chinese, hv whom he was created a naval mandarin and employed to subdue the 
remaining ijiratcs'”'*' Wlion terms were arranged with the widow of Ching-Yih, her fleet sailed 
u,) t h(‘ River of Can1.on t owards the Bocca Tigris with flags flying and all the ensigns of triumph. 
Th<> Treaty was concluded at Canton. It was stipulated that the fleet should be surrendered, 
that Paou* should be made a naval Mandarin and that the common sailors should be permitted 
to’rcturn home or join the Imperial navy. Thousands oi them adopted the latter alternative, 
and, under the command of Pao u, cleared the China Seas. 


Chon camo to the thrqno in 1821 V , . go he was beheaded and his head taken to Pekin, 

taken him prisoner. tL story refera to Paou, who in September 1808 defeated the 

pSwisLd to^ Kwo’s life, but KWO committed suicide. 
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773. Dalrsrmple gives many details about the Ladrones. He wi-ites (-Ap)). ji- 2.'?) “ The 
Ladrones had several excellent places of shelter, conveniently situated for jviilt in-r their liuats, 
along the south coast of China, such as the harbours of Nowchou, Sattye, [.nduipakoo and 
Wanchunchow. At these places, often fleets of 150 sail would rende/.vous and hef|) tlwir 
festivals ; here the large boats refitted, whilst tho smaller one's, either in fleets or singly, plun- 
dered the adjacent country ; latterly, whenever one of thc.sci formidable Heels appeared (dV the 
villages, the inhabitants removed into the interior with their families and elTishs until tlu^ 
Ladrones thought loroper to retire. This did not entirely e.'cernpt them ]i ( nn f.'eling t heir power, 
for unless the villagers produced either a certain sum of morn'y or a rpiautit y of lii e. ihi' pirates 
inevitably burned their houses and destroyed every blade, of jciddy within tlieir ivaoh ; tlu.s 
severity was in the end sure to oblige them to comply with their demamls. and it was notorious 
that several villages, and even towns, paid the pirates annual tribute. 'I’his was found tin; 
only way to avoid the barbarities inflicted upon those who refused to eouform to tlmir extor- 
tions. Notwithstanding the Ladrones w'ere so formidable atioat. they u. ie easily repulsed 
on shore : and occasionally, when a body of villagers resisted t hem, it i-; im redihle ho\s spee<lily 
they were driven to their boats.” Their largest vessels mounted from 2t) to lid yuii.-i <.f ilillVrent 
calibre, poorly mounted. Their boats were badly built aUive the w.nter but tin- buttotn.s 
were kept well cleaned and oiled and were admirably shaix;d for .su ift .sailine in .sun m it h wat er. 
They seldom had more than two masts, but these .so .strong as to require little ri'W'iug and ,so 
were difficult to cut away by round shot. In action the men were muet, exp.i.sed, but 
protected themselves against boarding and .sixjars by fishing net.s and ImlliM k hidc.s, 'I'lieii' 
weapons were chiefly a short heavy sword like a woodcutter's inll, .and a lung bamboo s|H*ar, 
formed at the end likea broad knife. They u,sed boats taken at Cliineiiew , as Ixdug strongest, 
to carry the flags of their chiefs. The Lixdrones were chiefly <mtluws, gutnbh rs, (.ilhiin.s 
of every description, but included a number of men driven to despair i»y the oppreH.Hion of tlie 
Mandarins (thus resembling the CEician pirates in tho Mediterranean in the tinsi cent ury n. 
They had a number of women with them, each man who had a wcjinaii hav ing a .separate 
cabin. Each Chief of a squadron carried a flag. (See Para. 754 above). Five of these are mentioned 
(p. 67) namely (1) red triangular flag with white scolloixid border, (2) bltiek Iriatigular flag 
with white scolloped border, (3) red sq .i . i e flag without border, (4) n.'d triangular flag with a plain 
yellow border,(5) square flag blue and white horizontally’ Atlmiral of the red was supreine; 
next came the Admiral of the Black (App. p. 42; Sea alvo Naml Vhronicle, XX. p. 45(5). 
Desertion was punished by death ; secretion of plunder by whipping. In cu.'M'H of iidulLtry 
the man was beheaded, the woman thrown overboard with a weiglit iiltaehetl to Iter legs. 
Places of worship were seldom destroyed, the Ladrone.s visiting them and making jtresents 
to the priests. Passes could be bought from the Ijadronc agents at .Macao, (.'anion, and pro- 
bably at other towns. Their Chief was treated with uncommon n'vcreiK'o (App. p. ‘1(1), 
almost as a God, even when the Chief was a woman— in many caHes the junks were ixmimanded 
by women. The Ladrones were very resolute, always praying bdore going ints) action. On 
the other hand they were extremely savage in their resentment, fn‘(iuently eating with rii'i- 
the hearts of their enemies. This horrid repast they thought gave llann fort it ude and <-oun>,.L'»‘. 
They had the utmost contempt for the Mandarins and the Pt)rtugue.s<t (St.e ‘{Kira. !>17 bthnr) 
and were exasperated with the Americans {See paras. 767-7(58 cAom.) for assisting the latter, 
but they feared the English, who, now and then, had given t hem w^vere IcHsons wit h grais-slud . 

162 According to Yung Lun Yuen, there wore 6 squadrons as 

i. The Red commanded by Ching Yih and on his death by his widow with Chung I’liou as Iw-r 

lieutenant. This squadron was as largo as all the others together, 

ii. The Green commanded by Le Shang Tsing, known Frog'ei meal. 

iii. The Yellow commanded by Wooche Tsing, known as tho Scourge of the Sm. 

i V. The Blue commanded by Meih Yew Kin and Neau ship, known as tho BM timl Slom . 

V. The Btefc commanded by Opotai, known, when Iso returned to his aUeoiatiw, u.. Lutin' 

oj instrucUon. ■, ■ ■ . ' , ■ . 

vi. The FWe, commanded by Leang Paou, known as the Jewel of ihtwht^e mw 
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774. The Times of the 23rd April 1810 says that pirates had landed on the coast of 

China eastward of Macao and had xjlundcred the village of Kranshu, putting 3,000 of the 
villagers to the sword, and that, in compliance "with a request from the Chinese Government, 
the British were preparing two ships-of-war to give them assistance. This possibly refers 
to one of the many raids by Apotsye’s men, which Glasspoole mentions as having been made 
by them whilst he was a prisoner {See para. 769 above). 


Malays. 


775. On the 6th April 1810 the British cutter Sylvia (Incut. Augustus Very Drury 
Commander, of 10 eighteen -pounder carronades and 50 men) after sinking a piratical prahu 
which she had captured under Krakatoa, was attacked in the Straits of Banka by an armed 
prahu (one long 6-pounder and 30 men) from Krakatoa, which mistook her for a 
merchantman, and which she drove ashore. On the 7th another prahu with 2 six-pounders 
and 30 men approaching her, she sent a boat manned by volunteers, which took the prahu 
without suffering any loss. On the 8th she took another prahu, wiiich however escaped in the 
night. On the 11th she sent a boat to attack a lugger under Krakatoa, which had four large 
guns and 70 men, beside a number of women who furiously assisted in the defence of their 
vessel ” which was on a cruise from Java. The lugger refusing to surrender was sunk after six 
hours close fighting, but the Sylvia xemmA 52 women, 12 children and 3 men {Log of the Sylvia ; 
James, Naval History, V. 130). 

776. In 1810 the brig Malacca (Captain Ross) was cut off at Minto (Banka) by the 
pirates Abang Rasib, Inchi Daud and their confederates. Captain Ross, his officer J. C. 
Cooper and an Arab passenger, Shaikh Satin , were murdered {Prince of Wales Island Gazette 
ISth July 1810). The pirates carried their 5 >rize to Sambas in Borneo. The Sultan of Sambas 
refused to surrender it and openly acknowledged his friendship with the Lanun pirates {3Ial 
Misc., I. viii. 45 ; Lady Raffles’ Memoir, p. 46). In the same year the wreck of the Harrier 
was plundered by the Sulu Islanders and the crew carried off into slavery {Mai Misc., 1. viii. 
45). H* M. S. Greyhound about this time cut out from one of the most secure recesses, in what 
is now Singapore harbour, a European vessel which had been taken by pirates (Logan’s 
Journal, 111. 632). The same year the British brig Ply (Captain Kemmel) was seized by 
pirates who Iiad corne on bolrd as passengers at Soemanap, and all her crew murdered {Pari 


Papers, 1851. LVI. i. 67). 

777. In 1810 the Dutch equipped a flotilla of 40 prahus to act against the pirates. In 
August tlie Sultan of Bantam was forced to swear that he would not allow any pirates in his 
territories, and that he would severely punish any that fell into his hands (Pari. Papers, 
1851. Lvi. i. 67 ; Temminck. II, 229). In June 1811, Governor Janssens adjudged to the 
cantors a portion of the booty recovered from pirates (Temminck, 11. 229). A Dutch ship, 
coming ashore at Bali, the natives plundered the cargo, claiming that, by custom {See para, 45 
above) they were entitled to the cargoes of all wrecks (Temminck, I. 344). 

778. In 1811 the British occupied Java and, during their occupation, piracy was more 
flourishing than ever. Captain Graves was cut oS this year with a rich cargo. British men- 
of-war were constantly attacked. (Pari. Papers, 1851. LVI. i. 65 ; Mai. Mm., II. 8 ; Logan s 

Writing this year, vSir Stamford Baffles quotes a letter from llr. Bum saying that 
Pangeram Anom (brother of the Eaja) of Samhas, had come out with two vessels. one of ten 
the other ot eight gun., and »mc »med jrahm, and had captured » 

mouth of the Pontianak Eiver (Memoirs, p. 47 ; Logan’s Jourruxl, !!!. 252). On the general 
subiect of slavery in the Archipelago, Baffles wrote to Lord Mmto^^ that the sources lay m 
pi^cy capture in war, man-stealing, and the recognition by the Malay codes of slatery as a 
SmSor various offences and for debt. About 50 years earher, he said (but see prevzous 
paras, on the Malays) that the inhabitants of the Sulu Islands were devoted to commerce, 
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but civil commotions and tlio breakdown of the Government liad tunu*d them 5ut<> pirat(*s, 
Mindanao was the original source of the LaniinSj the most furmidaht tin < 

The Sultan was a Muhammadan, but most of his people were Pagans. Thr P.ugis (inhaJutnnts 
of Celebes) were the most active traffickers in slaves. This, in his opnnmu was d\w to the 
interference of the Dutch, w^hich fomented civil wars, rebellions and ot!u‘r (anumotions. At 
the same time, the Dutch monopoly of the Spice trade interfered u ith tlit‘ loLOt^iinato eoiumerce 
of the Macassar and Bugis tribes and turned them to piracy and . llu* inilunu'e of 

the Arabs, Avho from the earliest times controlled much of the trade in tie* Arehipelago, was 
also evil (Logan’s Journal, III. 583). Of the pirates themselvces, he wrote that in these 
seas they were known as„ Lamms, from the pirates of that name who caiut^ originally from the 
Bay of Lano in Mindanao and infested first the coast of Borneo and tluai the Siraits ol .Banka 
and Sunda. In 1811 their principal haunts were the low eastmn coasts (»f Sumatra, from 
Palembang to the Lampong country, the eastern part of tlie Island of Banka,, tlu‘ Island of 
Billiton, the eastern coast of Borneo and especially Sambas on the north'-west coast of Borneo. 
At Sambas they were protected by the Sultan and his half brothi*r, th<‘ nt>torious pirate Pan- 
geran Anom {See para. 725 above), whose cruelties in this and thc' next y<‘ar were d<*s(a‘ilx.‘d 

{Mai. Misc., I. viii.45)as “out-HerodingHerod.’’Privatelythey W(‘n‘eue<iurag<*(l hy tln*Sultan 

of Lingen and almost openly by the Baja Muda of Rhlo, these tveo prinet^s and the Paugta’an 
being their real leaders. They mustered not less than 10,000 fight ing men : 1 Indr vessels witc 
the best native craft in those seas, carried very heavy guns and had r<‘peat(‘dly talom not only 
stout merchantmen, but even Dutch cruisers. At the same times th(‘ Straits of Malaci-a wt‘ro 
ravaged by a less powerful gang under four brothers, the Eajas Basik, Isa, luda and Hamid, 
protected by the Baja Muda of Bhio, whose brother Edrie had himsidf hvvn a piralt* mx years 
earlier. In fact, in the Malay States, piracy served as an appanage* for the younger brothers 
of ruling chiefs (Lady Raffles., Memoir, p. 44). 

780. In 1811 the chief piratical bases in the Archipelago were (I) SamlKiH, (2) Btnneo 
Properi^s and Tampasuk, (3) Passir, (4) the SuluMands, (5) Hlaiio or Magindanao witli the 
smaller ports of Liixgin, Rhio and Billiton (Low, L 254 n). Mr, Hunt , writing in IHl 2, nays that 
the northern districts of Borneo were so infested by pirates that the British had, duhbtal the 
northern point of Borneo Pirates’ Point ” (See para. 893 belmi)). Tlieir hcadqujiilerH, originally 
at Tawarran, had, owing to the hostility of the tribes of the Orang lilay, IxMax iiioved {i to 
Sambas). Their chief was the Pangeran Anom, already mentioned. His {irisoners were 
either murdered or, to prevent attempts to escape, hamstrung or otherwise maimed. He was 
assisted by the Tampasuk pirates, whose chiefs, the Datus Akop, Ariigui and .lumbarang, 
commanded ten large fighting prahus, and the Siak chief Endut. Mr. Hunt noticc^g parti- 
cularly the cowardice of the Sulu pirates : — “I have seen a Spanish lauiK*h from Kamboangam 
with sixteen men and a one-pounder chase about forty and capture nix Htilu prowg, wc*ll armed, 
with about fifteen to twenty men each and heavier metal.” The Sultan of Sulu wan accustomed 
to take 25 per cent, of all captures ; the Datus supplied guns and i>owd<*r and warn i)ai(l in 
slaves. They attacked all ships they met, except in Soog harbour, or whcui carrying the Soog 
flag or pass. Hunt mentions twelve piratical settlements in Sulu and tins adjiwfcni wlaiids 
{Mah Misc., L No. 8, Sketch of Borneo or Kalamantan, by J. Hunt. 1812-45 ; ibid,, |)p. CO, 
61 ; IL No. 10 ; Some particulars relative to Sulu, by J. Hunt, 1815). 

781., In March 1812 the British cruiser Wellington (Captain (Jroniey) mdtli two armed 
sloops and six prahus manned by natives, was attacked by a large pirate fleet and eHca{“K3d 
with difficulty. On the 15th April, off Carimon (Java) the boats of the Muimte (Captain 
the Hon. George Elliot) attacked and took (?) a pirate prahii, losing in the figlit Lfeutenant 

, . „ ,1S8 The Chinese usod todo a great trade with Borneo, bat owing to tho numorous pirwucB, this had 
entirely ceased some years before I8O7. In that .year a large ship having bfxsn Cui of! am! tlio crew 
murdered/ the Portuguese of lEacao withdrew their Agent (Moor, 27, Mah MtfC., I. viii. 68). 
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James Reed and one man killed and 11 men wounded. In Hlay her boats were driven off by 
some pirate prahus {Loj of the Modeste). In the same year the Portuguese ship Coromandel, 
having been wrecked in Borneo, was plundered by the Pangeran, who also captured 9 seamen 
of H. M. S. Hecate, treating them with his usual cruelty. The Helen was misuccessfully attack- 
ed by pirates in the Straits of Banka. At this time the most notorious character in Banka 
was Demang Minyak, who was born about 1760. Sometime before 1812 he had so thoroughly 
defeated Panglima Ramon off the north-east coast of Banka that Ramon retired to Lingga, 
where he was still living in 1814, afraid to return to the sea (Horsfield, Report on Banka in 
Logan’s Journal, II. 331 ; III. 583). The Sultan of Pontianak who was almost the only 
Borneo chief who drew his revenue from commerce now asked for British aid. An expedition 
up the Sambas River against Pangeran Anom in 1812 was unsuccessful, but the river was 
bloclcaded in January 1813 and in June-July a strong force took the town of Sambas itself, 
though the Pangeran managed to escape {Lo j of the Hecate, Capt. Joseph Drury, 28th July 
1813 ; Low I. 254-260 ; Boulger’s Life of Raffles, p. 146). In May 1812 the Sultan of Palembang 
ceded Banka to the British (Horsfield, p. 327). In May 1813 the Nautilus reported that a 
young Englishman, Thomas Brooke, was a prisoner in Koti, having been taken two years 
earlier by pirates, who plundered his vessel, murdered three Europeans, two Chinese and five 
Bengalis, and sold the rest of the crew as slaves (Logan’s Journal, III. 583). 


782. The fall of the Dutch power in Java was followed by the murder of the peaceful 
European and native residents of the Dutch Factory at Palembang by the Sultan Bedroodeen, 
and in March 1812 a strong force was sent from Batavia under Colonel Gillespie to punish him. 
In April his stronghold was taken and burnt, the Sultan was deposed and his brother Ratu 
Ahmed Naziroodeen was installed in his place, an arrangement which was reversed on the 
retrocession of Java to the Dutch in 1816 (Low, 1. 245-50). In 1813-14 the British cruisers 
fought several actions with the pirates, but no general plan for the suppression of piracy was 
undertaken (Temminok, II. 230). In April 1814 Datu Cheeta, Raja of Bom m Macassar, jas 
forced to submit, but becoming troublesome again he was kiUed in a fight against an expedition 
under Major Dalton (Low, 1. 260-266). 

783 On the 2nd November 1813 thirteen Malays on the ship Governor Raffles (There were 
on board Captain R. King, his brother, one officer, a gminer, 4 seacimnies, .-0 lascars, 13 hlalay 
Java^se and she was bound from Batavia to England) mutinied, killed the gumier, a sea- 
six IM mi wounded Cspto King snd his officer but ne« mor^, 

X 1,^1 1 f ma Pa-n+ain Kina killed three of them and set the rest adrift m the joUyboat, 
got hold of arms, C p g anything, lest they should 

February 1814). i ,3 

.,(,4 n„ 1 8th Tanuarv 1817 H. M. S. Aleeste (Captain Murray MaxweU) was wrecked 

the East. The Governor General raonthlj saliies had been paid to the 

report on the subject was called for. andMatan. InMampawa the largest portion 

native Sultans of Sambas, Mampam on allied themselves with the pirates, but took 

of the inhabitants were Daya]m,«who M 1836. pp. 502-3). The 

as their share of the booty only skul s and (^^^^ concluded treaties for the supprea- 

Dutch now introduced a change of policy. and in 1819 with those of Pontianak, 

.ionofpiranywltbtheSutonsof Bcnjarm.^.^^^^ ,,, CdebcB. In Octote 

S.»b«, and -“"““SuJ*. be and r* war. 

1818 they occupied Khio or Bintang. iOb 
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iBade evcE on the coast of Java in 181,1) and lS2i) i l - *-'d I hi'rrp(?ii n»l yj| 

piracy above mentioned was {Sec Pad. Papers^ Iboi, li\ f. i. p. Ool drauii up mainly on 
information supplied by the ex-phate Raja Akil and BuliinitiiM*! in !i rho\U’d tliat, tlie 

chief bodies of pirates then were 

(1) those of Linga and Rhio, about WOO strong, llirse Limimif n- pitatrMlhl iidt mihivato 

the soil of their islets, but lived on fish and sago. 0 law wm/ pnividr*! v iih a!! tin* laTassariaB 
for their expeditions by their chiefs, to whom the advann-s wi-rj* n*paid with a, prulit of 1(K) 
per cent. The pirates had also to surrender all 'Kuropean artillmy whJ-li Ua^v eapfuivii tn tlio 
Sultan of Linga and to sell to him at a low price all tlic biioty ihr\ « unit 1 iiof t iM'iie-elvi'.s 

use; he again selling it to the Chinese and otlier iniders. if \ ii*‘y vc-o' im.' m rr- ^ hiL t hry lished 
for trepang {Holotlmria cikdis) and agar-agar {(Jmdhtrki /c’/c v| \Uii"ii tliry bad to sail 
to the Sultan. In their cruises they always folleiwi'd a rf'';,iuiur ;'la,ri imi, itflm t h<' end of 

the Monsoon, or as late as Decca:nbeiNJanuary,threuig^^^ tlirSimif-Mf Simdo. t» ward'.' Iho.soUh 

coast of Java, then with the Eastern Alonsoon ahng the ea>*o‘rH aitd ia iiir rit eoa;U mpil the 
end of May and then hoimnvards. Any important' ('iijdnre ion\r'Ver nuciMf an immediafe 
return. In 1816 they attacked an English sluop-of-war. the Sit. {Si - /. 7'^*^ tbinking 

that she was a merchantman. In five nimiites sla* sank luur tait of li\r- praliirc « ar!i of which, 
carried 6 guns and 170 men. Not one of the '{>irale.s was .<a\'t'd» ilo' nrn in rli«‘ water being 
killed by grape and musket shot. These j;:)irate.s used to get their h'iteHi;.';'iirr from the Aral,) 
traders {See pam. 779 above), w,ho hated the Euro|K‘an.s, they made um* of .Eiiglidi 

vessels, and even of European officers when they <N,mld |,HU'suade them tn efifrr their Ht-rvice, 
but having persuaded them, tliey treated them very tmdly h Jmiriml, S!ii»j(qmre 

GImnicle, IQlh Feb. 1831). 

(2) the piiutes of Retc, on the east ca:)aBt of SviiTUilra., said to he deja’iniled frniri the piirateB 
of Mindanao, about 1600 men. They niade tlie tour ot .lava, e^arryiiig otf jK-opli* m slaveys, 
and cruised in the Straits of Banka. In 1810 ycutciuuii '\Viiit,e, of tlie Ihtfed States Navy, 
but then in command of a merchant mail, beat oil tiirsa* hrunm praitu.-* ifi lie Si rails {Shin. 
Repos. i IV. 521). T,he pirates of Siak formed Heels of from 4u tfr .su pralms, with ereus of 
20-30 men, two pieces of 6-8 lbs. and 4 .swivels. Tiny freipieuird ehii fly the lieiruly of 
Selangor. 

(3) the pirates of Billiton, the Omng Selat mid ilie Sui'kt,>e Ejnercn*, wliii lived enliiTly 

on the water, 

(4) the pirates of Carirnata, preying only on the northern ('oasi uf Java. 

(5) the subjects of the Sultan of Mat-am o,n tlie eoaHi of Bnriieo. 

786 . Beside the above inentioned there \vt*ns of imniHe, the pirateH of ILmeo, M'imiiuiao, 

Sulu and the Celebes. In 1819 pirates made tluun«4vc‘H masters of some diMlrieiH in llm 
southeast part of the Island of Banka and even erected mud forks there until llio)* weve driven 
out by an expedition under Lieutenant Colonel Kivv {ParUmm^Hfarp Ih:#|, LVl, i. p.72), 

787 . On the 6th February 1819 the Brliinh occupied Singapore (Buckley 

the previous month the inhabitants of SmgajHirt* Islami mimlwm^d only I7ak 'Fhe Blalays 
lived in boats or miserable huts and w^ere supposed to make a living iiy pirai/y (*Swettmiham, 
Malaya, p, 78). 

788 . In the same year {Suigapore C%ro7mk^ 183 1) a hiiuiII vrwl c:ofurnaiicleil 

by Captain Gravesome, an Englishman, under Dutch r*olourH, with dollars in sjiecio 

on board, was indac<‘(,l by a notorious pirate Baga, a hroilier of tie* premiii lltija Ai(i Beta 
.of Bagottan [or Pergottan] ” to proceed to Koti in Rmu'o, where Ihigii and the Kuilitii iiiiirder(‘cl 
the. Captain and crew a,nd. plundered the.vcBmd. A Enro]M‘an boy untl a vuuiiaik 

though afterwards poisoned, w(u*e protected forsome time liy lln^ Huituii « motlicr, iiitfi whom 
they, had become great favourites (Singapore Chronicle, ;jlsi Deeeiiiher 1829), These facts 

X54 ..By H. W. Muatiixghe, Commisiionai* at Paleiitkiiig fiiicl llaiikii. 
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did not bocomo known until 1829 (Logan’s Journal, IV. 51), wkenMr. Dalton happened to 
visit Koti and there found the remains of Captain Gravesome’s vessel (Buckley, I. 208-9, 
Moor, Indian ArcMpelajo, p. 28). According to Mr. Dalton {See para. 820 below ; Moor, p. 16) 
Raga was knonur as “ The Prince of Pirates.” As a young man he narrowly escaped death 
when many of his companions were killed by a shower of grape from H. M. S. Rattlesmke 
{See para. 726 aSore), and again in ISOShiswastheonly one of three prahus which escaped from 
the frigate (Capt.Wm. Ferris) near the Arroas in the Straits of Malacca. The other 

two were taken and burnt (Logan’s JournallY. 155 u.). About 1813, when he cut oft three 
English vessels, killmg the commanders with his own hands, he commenced operations on 
a large scak;. One of his prahus, under a favourite commander, attacked by mistake the Elk, 
sloop-of-war (Captain Reynolds), and was sunk in a few minutes with all on board, eseeih 
five, wdu.) savc.'d themselves on the wreckage. Whereupon Raga swore vengeance against the 
British . Uiidcr pret ence of suppressing piracy, he and his brother. Raja Agi Bota of Pergottan, 
obtained the countc'iiance of the Dutch at Banjarmassin, and so brought all the ireighbouring 
islands under their influence, whilst they plundered Europeans and everyone else without 
interference;. Ho rvas supplied with arms and other necessaries by American ships (Moor, 
pp. 16. 23). All ships from American ports to China carried arms for sale to the Malays, and in 
1830 there were American agents living m the Islands of Palawan and Mindanao, through 
whom tlicy dealt with the pirates (Moor, p. 26). 

789. In 1819 the .schooner Lucifer was attacked only twenty leagues from Batavia, and 
the Swianna Barbara off Indramayu (close to the coast of Java). Both escaped with diffi- 
culty (Logan’s Journal, III. 686). 

790. The restoration of Sultan Bedroodeen to the throne of Palembang in 1816 w'as 
followed by varlons outbreaks. A Dutch expedition in 1820 to reduce him was unsuccessful, 
but that of 1821, l.hough the, Dutch suffered heavy losses, resulted in an arrangement. The 
Dutch followed up ibis success by other punitive expeditions, e.g., against the Sultan of 
Mataram in J<iva (Low, I. 251-2 ; Pari. Papers, 1851, LVI. i. 72). On the 2nd August 1820 
the little bilg Pulla.'s of ( 'aleuita (150 tons. Captain Roberts) defeated off Coba, on the Island of 
Banka,, f.wexdy -Malay prahus, sinking the leadmg prahu, which carried a black flag at her 
masthead and a while 'flag wilh a black dagger and shill on her larboard quart, er {Oak. Joum., 18th 
Nov. 1820 ; Oak. (taz., 23rd Eov. 1820). Tliese flags seem to mdicate the presence of Europeans 
amongst t,lie Malay jilratcs, and as a matter of fact about this tirne a Dutchman, named 
Thundc-rwold, formerly a resident at one of the outposts m Java, his property having been 
confi8(!ated by the Dutch authorities, turned pirate, armed and maimed two brip, one mount- 
ing 22 guns, and cruised in the Straits of Singapore. He attacked and sank turn Dutch cruisers 
ami otherwise harassed Dutch trade. So far he had not molested ships imder English colours 


(As. Journ., 1820, p. 410). 

791 As regards Malay hostility towards Europeans, Surgeon Macleod {Journal, p. 287) 
says that in the settlement of their colonies all European nations had committed outrages on 
the aborigines. The fact that the English were less guilty than others was showm by the gmater 
respect, showed to them and their greater personal security, when alone amon^t the natives, 
to comparison with the Dutch to Java, the Portuguese to Brazil and the Spanish m Manila. 


Arabians. 


I„ 1811 th. lm>.m ot Itort detoyed Bahrein and oaptared the Adm.nl of 
ll„. Wahahi fleet 'vith 15 of hie ehiei offlem. In 1813 U.e Joaamk reau.ned to 
attaeke and the Imam made an nnsneceasfnl attack on Eaa-nl-tt^h (Bemi,. Aei., N. b. 
XXIV pT 124-6). In 1814 the Joam* neamed to attaeke on dnpe flymg Bntmh olonn 
XAIV. pp. . . ) 1815 the Imam, after suffering a defeat, m 

w I ioto attack on Bahrein, The tomi. erneiiy 
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murdered the crews ot any British vessels which they took ( ImnJ. .S< /. N . S \ \ \ pj. A-o, 
m la torv 1816 they took the Company’s armed patUunar, lu. iI v.«A /;ou a^ after 
a stiff fight, but Captain Jeakes in the cruiser .l«rora of 14 guns beat olt a ileet of l.> dhows 
and trankeys (Low. 1.340). The Joasmis took a lar-e ninnlMT of .dop.. of all kind.s am 
.enerallv ilrdered the crows. The Joasmi chief of Ras.ul.khyni..h sa.d that they would 
Aspect ihe Christians, but no one else ; they did not. eomsider that the P.nt.h owned any part 
of western India except Bombay and Mangalore, and d the l>ntid. interie.ed on beh.ili of he 
Mus and other unUevers of India, they ndght a.s - Canu a 1 Inda,. m,d Insea als , 

since nothing would be left for the Joasmis k. plunder J" 

1816 the Joasmi chief Amir Ibrahim (kinsman of Hassau hm Ah. hmi of ha,.-id-kh> mail) 
captured four vessels from Surat under English colmir.s oil . loeha and nnadeied ilnm e.ews 
tuLkinffham II. 247). At this time Ras-ul-kliymah had f.ll large ves.seU w it h erew.^ ol HO 
to 300 men,\kth about 40 smaller vesseks helonglng to their allies of .'^hmr-; (Sharjah) aiu^^ 

AT* “* 4 - • ftrul liilKJl on tho iitlu IjiUit.tiH 111 ** ishniti 

Rams on the Arabian coast ; Oiuirrack and idinga, on i n v. . 

of Kishm. were also subject to the Joasmis (iW., II. 353). u Novemh,-r an e.ped. am was 
sent to demand the return of the ships taken by Ibriddni, and of . heir ea, ,es. i, .gm her _w P h 

the surrender of Ibrahim himself and two hostages for luture iM-lm ioui {>■>., I., II, .,0). 

Ras-ul-lchymah w'as bombarded, but Hassan eontemptuouslv n hmed lernw. nnd the 

fleet, according to orders, retired without taking any further art ion (do,/„ 1 1 . .,M . Na ura ly 
the pirates were only amused and re,sumed their career of plumler and < umltv (Low. 1. 34(.). 

793 About the middle of NovemlxT 1819 eerlain piraks, Joasmis or others, tooka 
vessel on which there were some eighty Byragees, male and hunale. going from < 'uteh Mandaveo 
to Bat^, within sight of the latter place. They cut off tim heads of forty persons and threw 
their bodies into the sea, and siweiely wounded ilie others. Then, taking away the Had, they 
cut a hole in the bottom of the lioat and left the poor wounded wrek li.‘,s to di-owii. lad , luglit 
coming on so that the pirates lost sight of them, they nuuiuged to lus p the boat from Minking, 
and having made a kind of sail out, of such pxvr rags as the pirates hail left them, they huc- 
ceededin getting to Bate, where they were Htiecottred hy the rm-ident Hritidi agent. Only 
ten of these unfortunate people were expected to survive. At that time there wnr six pirate 
vessels in sight two miles off shore, and one of the Company's eiuisers was lying outside them, 
but unable to interfere, owing to the shallows and shoals ; nor was there any force on shore 
able to prevent their plundering and ravaging the eoast , though adviees had Is en received from 
Mekran, and were confirmed by these is-ople, that the pirates intended to attack the temple of 
Dwarka, where they hoped to take rich kmly ((Jak. Jourii., illtkJnmmni lS2u). The Bombay 
Government had at last determined to take adetjuate iiu-asiireH for the Kiippre.ssioii of the 
Joasmis, and a strong force of troup.s in Britisli and Comjiany'.s vessels, under Sir , (»rant 
Keir, was sent to Ras-ul-khymah, which was reduced on the Hth llecemlM-r Wilk 'fhe hill 
fort of Zyah, in which the inhahilant.s of Rams hail taken n fuge under Shaikh Hussi-iii (or 
Hassan) bin Ali, was captured on the 22nd. J'he fleet then visited all the reimuiiing Joasmi 
ports and destroyed them, as well an all the Joa-smi war ve.sMrls, and on (lie Hth January 
1820 a general treaty of peace ivas signed lietween tlie British and all the ehii'fs of the maritime 
Arabs, with the ohjoct of Kuppressing piracy. SjM.'cial trealies were eoneluded with Hiis'.ein 
(or Hassan) bin Ali, Chief of Ras-ul-khymah, fiultim bin iSuggur of Himrgah and ihlier efiiefs 
before the expedition was broken up (Ixjw. 1. 365). It was w-ltieil that tlie paeitieated 
Arabs should carry by land and sea a sijuare white flag with a sqiian- red centie. Uiidor 
Article 2 of the general treaty, we find adefinilion of piracy : — the killing of im n ami taking 
of goods without proclamation, avowal and the order of tlovernimmt i.s plunder and |iiiacy.” 
After the conclusion of this treaty the Bhaikh of Bahrein delivered up to tlm British all tlie 
vessels belonging to piratical Powers wlikh had taken refuge in his Imihour [Ilumij. Sd,, JS. H. 
XXW. i. pp. 76, 130, 131, 142). 
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mi Ushkara, near Cape Rasulhad had begun to indulge in piracy. 

Ihe^y to the Beni-boo-Ali, who inhabited the Jalaan District, and had thromi off the 

authority of the Imam of Muscat. In October they repulsed with great slaughter a combined 
force ^h and Muscat troops. In J anuary 1821 another expedition under Major-General 
Lionel bmith was more successful, and the whole oasis of Sohar was destroyed. The Chief, 
Muhammad bin Ali,^ was desperately wounded and was sent to Bombay with 150 males, 
t le remnant of his tribe, but after two years’ imprisonment he was compensated and restored 
to his dominions (Low, I. 381-5 ; Bomb. SeL, N. S. XXIV. I.) 

Malabarese. 

795. On the 3rd October 1812 Phond Sawunt, in punishment of further piracies, was 

forced to cede Vingurla to the British Sel, X. S. X. 5). This put an end to the piracies 

of the Kempsaunts. 

796. It was also in 1812 that Colonel Lionel Smith with a small squadron took the pira- 
tical fortress of Malwan, belonging to Kolhapur, thus closing its long piratical career (Low, I. 
278-9). Two brothers, Bapuji and Hiraji, who are remembered by persons still in 1883] 
living, as having spent their last days at Malwan in great poverty, were, when young, noted 
for the cruelty and daring of their piracies {Bomb. Oaz., I. ii. 112 n). On the 17tli February 
1819 the fortresses of Reree and Newtee were surrendered to the British in perpetuity (Rom£>, 
SeL, N. S. X. p. 7). With this cession the Malwan pirates disappear. 

Sanganians and Joasmis. 

797. The absence of many of the Company’s cruisers in Chinese waters made the pirates 
of the Konkan (i.e., north Malabar coast), Kathiawar and Cutch very daring. In 1811 an 
expedition was despatched to Kathiawar under Colonel Lionel Smith. Lieutenants Blast and 
Hardy and Mr. Grant cut out three pirate ships under the guns of Fort Nurranseer in Cutch. 
In April 1812 Mr. Grant captured a large pirate vessel, on board of which were two notorious 
pirates, the Raja Nacqua and his father Vesey Nacqua (Low, 1. 275). In 1813 Mr. Grant, 
no w First Lieutenant of thePmce of Whales, cut out a pirate vessel, which had taken shelter 
in the Ranpeer River in Sind, and in 1814, having been placed in command of the naval forces 
of the Gaikwar of Barodato protect the coast against Joasmi pirates, he recaptured of£ Daman 
a ship from a large pirate vessel which he drove off. In 1815, whilst convoying 24 trading vessels, 
he beat off a Joasmi fleet, captured a Cutch pirate vessel, which had been harassing trade 
along tiui Kathiawar coast and, a little later, off Porebunder (on that coast) he took the notorious 
Hussein Nurreadah, who for a long time had troubled the coast of Cambay. In recognition 
of these b(t vices the Gaikwar presented him with a sword and palanquin and gave him the 
rank of Captain in his service. In 1815 the Government of Bombay sent a squadron to blockade 
the coast of Cutch, and in 1816, with the assistance of a land force, Dhengee, Dwarka and the 
Island of Beyt (Bate) were reduced, and the whole peninsula of Okhamandal delivered over to 
the Gaikwar. The inhabitants (Wadhel Rajputs and Waghers) had been pirates from time 
immemorial (Low, I. 278-9. See para. 8 above). Later on the Joasmi pirates being in force 
in the Persian Gulf, all vessels were notified by the Governor Genera] in Council to proceed 
first to Muscat for convoy and instructions {Gale. Qaz. 20ih February 

798. In November 1829 Colonel Liecester Stanhope, having been sent to Okhamandal 
to suppress an outbreak of the Waghers, stormed the fort of Dwarka^ with comparatively snlaU 
loss, though the garrison, refusing to surrender, was cut off to the last man. This (See para* 
36 aJbove) put a final end to another nest of pirates (Low, I. 280 ; Edwardes, 241). The same 

tm The ohieh Mooloo Manick Sunnyanee, had engaged on the 14th Jan. 1807 not to pernait or insO- 
gate or eonmve at any acts of piracy by his subjects against the British and to abstain froin plundering 
vewels in distress. In return, the British undertook to protect the Temple (Calc, Qaz., 2mh Dec. 1820). 
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year Captain Grant, wlio had done so much to check piracy on the Kalhia.war Cuast that the 
Gaikwar thought it uimeccs.sary to maintain a naval estaltlislimcn! iiny h iicrr, was seized, 
whilst on a journey, by an outlaw named Bawawalla anfllic])! prisoii'T li n'•;M I,', tliii'f inontliii 
in the most pestilential jungles of Kathiawar (Low, I. 2SI). 

English. 

799. About ISll one William Worthington deserted IVom Tl.M.t^. Iliir, plmhis. K\h-n sho 
was lying in the harbourof Nancowry Island (in the Nicobar.s). Ilirv he sett led aimmgst the 
natives and incited them to trap country vessels calling at the ishnid. In !Sl 1 hi' inadi' ;ui 
unsuccessful attempt to cut ofi the Ceres (Captain Daniells), his plan being lintilfd only by tiu^ 
suspicion of the Captain. A short time after he captured the brig //o//i* (Captain Modgar) of 
Madras, murdering most of the crew. x\tthe end of 1821 the VaUd (.‘iirnt )/i i.r hizll hitni m 
(Captain Kitchener), touching at Nancowry, purchased from the ishuidcr.s ei-rtain articles ol 
European make and learned from them that “a large num.her of Kuri'peans and Chri:dians 
of difierent descriptions ” were living on one of the islands (prcsnirahiy It.mpi.lu' or I’ciuhroko 
Island) as pirates, that they had a number of European .ship's hiunehe.-'. g» nerally Innded up 
and concealed under the trees near their dwellings, and w<‘re the teri. r of th." isl.-inders. 
Apparently Worthington died about this time, for when Mr. C. Wrighi was •^.•nt in 1.S22 
from Prince of Wales Island to make enquiries, the natives |■cp( iti d hi.s (hath. Tiiey gave 
him a very good character and said that he had devoted himself to the roining of hogs .and poul- 
try {Oalo. Journ., IQth May, Mk June and 5th Siydctnbcr 1821 ; C't//e. Cur. (hr.., '21th Mnreh 
1829). 

French. 


800. In 1824 two French vessels from Bourbon purchased and carried away from Bali a 
number of male and female slaves (Logan’s Journal, III. (>32). 

801. The Singapore Chronida for 1830 says that two h'rcnch vessels from the I.^k' itf 
France took away from Bali about 500 slaves, mostly young women and bo_\s. 'I'he Dutch 
also used to purchase men for their army in Bali, and in two w ars hud paid al i ut 20.000 
dollars for 500 of them. The reason wliy Bali uas a good urci* <.f supply «as that on that 
island “all criminals became slaves to the Raja, also the wives and dauchlei:; of iteivons dying 
v/ithout male issue, prisoners of war, divorced women and pour, unprotfi led persons ” (l^ignn’H 
Journal, I’V. 52). Mr. Dalton says that alKuit this year I'Ve'mh ;-hi)i.s from BourlMiii 
traded for slaves throughout the Archipelago with the connivance of tiie I’rcmh uiithriritieH 
(Moor, p. 26). In 1831 a French ship from Bourbon purduu^ed a great nundter of hoys and 
girls from the islands to the east of Java (Logan’s Journal, IV. 147). 

Malays. 

802. In 1821 the Dutch increaised the number of artned vessels Ktutioned along the 
coast of Java and throughout the Archipelago for the suppreasion of piracy. 'I’liey also (ir'cupicd 
the Island of Billiton, the inrates of which had n-'cently shown givat insolence (Ijognn’s 
Journal, III. 629 ; Temminck, 11, 232). 

803. In 1822 the Dutch frigate Melampm, with five vessels of tlit) Colonial Mnrim* anti 
1000 native.s in 26 war-prahus, was sent against the pirates of Tontoli and other places in the 
Celebes. A number of villages and 50 prahus were destroyed, 25 euntions captured and 40 
pirates killed (I.ogan’s J ournal , III, 254 ; Temminck, II, 233 ; Pari Papers, 1 85 1 , LV I , I 72), 

804. At this time the marshy coast of the Province of Port Wellesley in Malacca and 
the River Linggy were noted piratical haunts (Begbie, pp. 381, 394). 

805. In 1823 a treaty was made by the Dutch with the Sultan of Matain and the Panem- 
bahan of Simpang. The ex-pirate Raja Akil {See para. 785 above) now eommanded, with 
the rank of Major, a fleet of prahus in the Dutch service (Temminck, 11. 234). 



THE SAURASENl AND MAGADHI STABAKAS OF RAMA-SARMAN 

(TARKAVAGISA). 

By Sm GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K.C.I.E. 

With six 'plates,'^’' 

In volumes LI (1922) and LII (1923) of the Indwi Anliguary, I oSered a traiiscriptioii 
and translation of the Apabhramsa Stabakas of the,* Pmkrta-kalpdtaru of Rama-sarman 
(Tarkavagisa). In the following pages, I attempt to d<. this for the Sauraseni and Magadhi 
StdhcbhcLS of the same work. On pages 13jff. [lii. of the? separate reprint] of volume LI, I 
gave all the information then at my command regarding this Prakrit grammar, and explained 
that, so far as was known, it was to be found only in one difdcult and incorrect manuscript 
in the Library of the India Office. I need not re|)eat what I said there, or give 
again a list of the peculiarities of the scribe’s writing. I shall assume that the reader 
is familiar with my former remarks, or else that he can refer to them if in doubt. Suffice 
it to say here that the chief value of the work is that its author belonged to the eastern school 
of Prakrit gramxnarians, and that the teaching of this school diSered in many important 
particulars from that of the western school represented by such authorities as Hemacandra 
and Lak^j}mIdha^a. 


The^ exact name of the author of theFYdlcTta-kalpaiam is a matter of some slight confusion. 
LassenV, wiio first drew attention to him, called him '' Rama-Tarkavagisa,” and from this is 
descended the sign RT ” which is generally used as a convenient contraction for his name. 
But the word “ Tarkavagisa ” is merely a scholastic title, much like one of our university 
degrees. In the colophons appended to the three main divisions of his work, he is called 
Rama Tarkavagisa Bhattil^carya,” but in the fourteenth verse of the Introduction he calls 
himself '' Rama-sarman ”2. BhattHcarya ” is the name of a well-known sept of Bengal 
Brahmapas, and his full name was therefore Rama-sarma Bhatt^carya (Tarlmvagisa). 
For the sake of shortness I call him simply Rama-sarman, but, when referring to 
him in footnotes or the like, I shall adhere to the time-honoured abbreviation 


of RT ” 

Accorditi,sf to Dr. Belvalkar’s “Systems of Sanskrit Grammar ”3 (p. 107) Rama-sarman 
was also the author of the most celebrated commentary on the Mugdhabodha, and was a 
profound losioiau, as well as an adept in the grammars of other schools. He was quoted by 
Durgadasa (a-»- 1639) and therefore probably flourished not later than the end of the 

sixteenth century. 

In order that my rendering of the text may be checked, it is accompanied by photographic 
reproductions of the original. The section dealing with Sauraseni begins in the lastjme of 
folio 34a. This is followed (fol. 37a, 1. 6) by accoimts of the sub-dialeots (Praoya, ATanti, 
and -Bahllkl) of this form of Prakrit. The section dealing with the more eastern dmleets 
licLdns in fob 38a, 1. 4, and, after a single verse devoted to Ardhamagadhi, gives a fairly Ml 
account of Magadhi, concluding with one final verse on Daksinatya. This is foUowed by 
another section (fol. 396, 1. 7) describing the Vibhasas^, all of which, with the one 
of 'Pakkl arc corrupt forms of Magadhi. That I have everywhere read a,nd emended the 
tc>xt correctly or that, when I have succeeded in this, I have always translated correctly, I 
ria, but I hope tut the t»der ,111 Hud he.e et Uaet « uppto^mutou to 

what Rama-Harman original ly wrote. 


*■ FlatiJs will appear at the end. of the article 

2 sftXvSsii viic&sv iba liStu-bbutam 


1 InstitutioneSf "p. 


bh&sSih Maharastrabhavaih pnrastat 
Wtupayieyami yath6pad^am_ , 3 Poona, 1915. 

§rlRama-tormahamimamprayatnat. toig 490 a 

i Regarding VibMsSs. me my article “ The Prakrit Vibhajas m JBAS., 1918, ff. 
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This Prdkrta-lcalpatarv,, or “Wishing Tree of Praknt ” is divnled into Ihrce Aafcfes, 
or “ Branches.” The first deals -with Maharastrl Prakrit, the sis-mid with and 

Magadhi, together with their sub-dialects, including the ViblwHas*, and the third with 
ApJbhramsa and Paisaeika. The present paper is therefore a trans.T.p( mn and translation 
of the whole of the second SdkM. Each J^dkM is dividerl into many N/a/«/,vrs-, <,r .dusU^rs, 
and each Staba&a into so many htsumas, or flowers, each consisting of a single ver.si*. The 
second Sdkkd, with which we are immediately concerned, contains 
as follows 


oncerned, contains three arranged 


Stabaka 1, 38 verses, 
„ 2, vv.- 1- 4 

vv.- 5-10 
„ „ VV.-11-32 


Sauraseni. 

ftacya. 

.Avanti and Baliliki. 
Magadhi, Ardhamag 


j Sub-dialects of Saiiraseui. 
adhi, and Daksii.ird ya. 


5) 
5 J 
) J 

35 


3, Vibhasas. 
„ vv.- 1- 9 
„ VV.-10-15 
„ VV.-16-22 
„ vv.“-23~-26 
„ VV.-27-31 


Sakariki. 
Candalika. 
Saba-rl, etc, 
Ablurika. 


I C’omipt forms of 


TakkL (A debased Sauraseni). 


Considering the corrupt state of the <me MS. available, it is iml sii;!ue,d<*d tlial it would 
be safe to accept every statement attributed in the followinii; in liama- 'annan m dt'ciHivo 
on a disputed point ; but, even as it is, his grammar otlrrs a iiRist \‘uluHidE <*ontrHi on the 
grammar of Markandeya, who also belonged to tlu^ ^^astern sf’bool, Tliore jire here and tliere 
statements in Markandeya’s PrdkfiM-sarvmva^ which, even in the e\ri-l!fiil Vizagiti'wiiam 
•edition, raise doubts in the mind of the Biudcait, and a comparistai \vi! h ! he / 
will generally tell us whether these doubts are justitied or not. W’heii aiicl 

Markandeya agree, we can be pretty sure that we know th(‘ ti'Hehiiia of lie* eastern xchuol m 
that particular point. In order to facilitate comparison, I have ilirniivliout eiveiioiillio 
margin references to thee orreBporidingsutras of Markandeya* The i* vii l<mr*e < >f f t w* i aut.hor^ 
ities on Magadhi Prakrit is of spcKual iinpoiaanee ; bar they agree in dtfferiiig widely iniluur 
accounts of this eastern, dialect from, western grantmarians siieh a-« lleinai’aiidra or 
Lak^midhara ; and, as they were themselv(\s "EasternerH, auil livial in t-imnIrieH tlie languages 
of which were direct daughters of M'agadhI, lhe.ir autlmrity cmmul disn gardi'd. 

There is one point of spelling to which 1 must draw uttmitimi. 'fie* MS. uf tlie l^nlkfia- 
Jcalpataru represents the sounds of t>oth b and v indillmmitly liy the Brugaii f liriraeter la 
my transliteration of the Ai)abhraTi)sa scictbn,! followed the iimml wi-strrii euMtoin of writing 
6 or V according to the rules laid down by Hcmaeandra. Sinee thvn 1 have had ! he f 
of studying the question in greater clctai!, and I have htvmw Hiiiwfied I hut, ae«i>»rtiiiig lo the 
teaching of the eastern grammarians, a non-conjunct vdmiH not occur in Prakrit, and that, 
every time they use, in a Prakrit w.ord, the Ikmgali lettiw tlifty intern.! to reprcHcnt t he* Htuind 
of 6, and of b only, I have worked this out at ctuiHiih^rahle length idw^heiv*^, iind hero it 
will be sufficient to warn the reader that in what follows, lie will often come aero.^s llw* letter 
b where h© has hitherto been accustomed to find i;. 


I cannot close these remarks without aeknowkdging iriy indebtediiriis iu IViif(*ifior 
Sunlti E. Ghatterji of Calcutta University. As in the caw of tlit^ foniier piifM*r, 1 owe him 
my thanksior his ungrudging kindness in bedping me to solve many doiihtiiil points that liavt 
turned up during the course of this work. 

B On p. 13 (p, 1 of the raprint) of voL L.I, I wrongly iaici iiiat tlut Vlbhifto tiro ciiiiorik«J in ilia iMfd 

Aikha. 

6 JEAS., 1925, 231«. 


Fol. Wa, 1. 7 
341., 1. I 


virac' 


nn 


II. { 


iia 


3. 


4. 
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TEXT. 

II, i. Saurasenl. 

_.„eyate samprati fsAURASElFIl’ ; 

piirvaiva bha§a prakrtib killsyah. 
ia vf'tasangara-padMigu® nv it. 

na syiie ciaturthi-badarMi?u® nv of. 

htasvD yathadau [ kvacid eva karyab. 

pindildike kimsuka-varjam en na. 
tundddi^iid oi kvaoid, olchhahm na 
udukhale, kidrsa idrse n-mt. 

iidlritaiii yan mukutadikesv ad 

yiidhi^tihirdpary anayor na tat syat. 
na yu vikarab puru.?asya karyab. 
rsy-adikii yadrsa-tadr|sMyab. 

'd v("daria-[d]evarayos ca, ruhkhd 
vrk.?afiya, daive nu air nabi syat 
prakoijt-hS, na ca'® pauru?Mav 
aiis, taltha gaurava d nabi syat. 

aid' ' anader ayutasya, tasya 

da-kara istab, prathame ’pi thasya 
dlud^, garvite'3 tasya iia-karam aj bus. 

tbd ’priibivyaih, bharate ’pi tasya'®. 

prayas tu p6 [65], ’6wMam'® apurve, 

na sikarc 6/io, ’tba na mdl.i' kabandbe. 
talhil tiMi-karo na ca candrijkayam 
prayd" na dasya svara-sesatS^tra. 

dha-bhau da-vat sprstam udirapiyau. 

kvacid haridradisu rasya lal ay&t. 
biiavFn nu 1 pho bM na MpbMikesu'®, 
na B dasB ’py atra caturdase va. 

atho fiadMau, nabi caJ)' kirate^®. 
doiadi 4b[ld] na, dabitb vihaya. 

1 vastyam na lo ; langala-ldhaiadau 

” na ijwlt*' prayojyo; na ca savake cm- 

tmrvatra yaktasya, tha 

na®" spbatake IcB, na oa jo bbimalny 

Hittinnardane gardabhake®^ na ' 

ZJ‘ 

' — : — .-j-d, 9MS. babadadim. 

* n WiVfiiP wc in MS» I - » * - /T' ii £LXid xiot gci^rhhit^ ss 

U m. ».« for m <■«. " fl” noEding verse on Maharastn (I.n, 6), and no g 

n Ho idainly in MH.. and also m the oorrespondmg 

other vrit^w. 8t..' I’iachel § 246. 15 MS. mUh. 

It insefftll tilt 0X'trft (te 3/ * , .2fl MSi ^ 

ll Z TZ. . *5 as above, to agree with m. 40. 

a* mb’ bUrdahbak _ the word is dearly fcslro-. 

S m SrS. emended to agree with the Oomm. t^^ 


I 3. 


1. 4. 


1 . 5 . 


1. ii. 


I. 7. 


i*oi. doa, i. I' 


1 . 


I. 3. 


Mk. ix, 1. 
Mk. 2. 
Mk. 3. 

Mk. 4. 
Mk. 5. 
Mk. 6, 7. 
Mk. 8. 

Mk. 10. 
Mk. 9. 
Mk. 16. 

Mk. 11, 17. 

Mk. 13. 
Mk. 12, 15. 
Mk. 15. 

Mk. 18, 20. 
Mk. 24. 
Mk. 20. 
Mk. 24, 25. 
Mk. 21, 23. 
Mk. 19, 22. 
Mk. 19. 
Mk. 26. 

Mk. 27. 
Mk. 28. 
Mk. 29. 
Mb. 31. 

32, 36. 
Mk. 37. 
35, 34. 
Mk. 33. 

Mk. 40. 
Mk. 39, 44. 
Mk. 42. 
Mk. 41. 


Mb. 

Mb. 
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Fol. 35a, 1. 4. 

1. 5. 


1 . 6 . 


1. 7. 
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tatlia k§ane, nn<^ tu bhaveii tia cihnts ^ 
kusmandikayalil ca tnaluxlf-^ kadacit. 
baspe pradistau nv ilia baijphu-buliau 
vibhasito ydci^j* Idialu bliuidipal5. 

sma ksma sma csaiii ca vikalpiitG mho-’’ 
dvitv'aib na sGvadisu daiva-v'tii'jain. 

prayeiia saadhisv aci na tv aeam Ink"**. 

‘ kalayase ’ yo na, na ‘ bhajane ’ jai.i, 
viparyayo natra [bbavGt] 1 ‘ karenvaiii, ^ ^ 
‘‘brhaspatau ’ naftral bhayau prayojyau^' 

syat ktva-lyapor atra iali livayogc ; 

bindur ‘ idanlni ’ iti lug-vibha^a ; 
punisi pi'a|ynjyani klialn bimgatiiHyaib , 
pu?arcchaybr no lyap udaiiaranli^''. 


[ SEPTE^^tBER, 1927 


Mk. 41, 

45. 


Mk. 

43. 


Mk. 

46. 

10. 

Mk. 

46. 

11. 

Jlk. 

50. 


Mk. 

48. 


Mk. 

.51. 


Mk. 

.53. 

12. 

Mk. 

54. 


•Mk. 

57. 


Mk. 

52, 


Mk. 

56. 


13. 


Fol. 35b, 1. 1. 


1 . 2 . 


1. 3. 

1. 4. 


d sau nu ‘ dai.'va.sasi,’ dvk paraiii syat 
nascr, ad-antat kvacid d j ca dr^jtab- 
U eva ncU syad, id-ud-autaybr wmir, 
na bb jasi syad, ml ilia striyaiii na. 

id e-va tader, ami madamih va, 

kbh-yat-tad-ctatlsu nahi striyam ? •*’ 
kllbe sasc) n-'ii oa, na ecdam-ndcr'*''* 

mm, kim-adcr na iiaHaU I kadapiF'* 

ssd-si Btriyaiii natra, uascr nnlii 

kilmab kuiB syad, idamas tv Mb 
aha iddya na kiiu-ildikr! j^syur ], 

[najpy atra dm criini, idhm tv ihasya. 

idam hiam syad idlamab sv-amos tu 
kllbe, na sav dtvani ihadudab synl, 
bhavaty ayam sav idainab, striyutii .syad 
iadi, na hah syad adast", liasi uv rit. 


■Mk, 

59, 

mi 


Mk. 

in. 

Mk. 

f}2, 

m. 

Mk. 

51, 

r>5. 

Mk, 

. 

07. 


Mk. 


Mk. 

59, 

70. 


Mk. 

71s 


Mk. 

72. 


.Mk. 

73. 

Mk. 

74. 

75. 


.Mk. 

78. 


Mk. 

, 77. 

Mk, 

70 , 

HO. 


26 By 15, wheu kimmutida is in tlw the mn ntml UMeiine h. mo llmt iw Iho only 

ffminine form. Horo tho form kinmhainH m iil.-m allowwl. fur) tier, iheuol- to the truiiMhilion. 

la the next lino MH. hati rrar/ihn UtrUt I, pka. ^ 

27 Here half a vorae is misKiuf? from the, MS. I'urtt-l'i) iiroHahly ,.•o^v.^j,olld.'|^ lo .MK. 17. 1 !ii,i iturlicuhtr 
line refers to BT. I,iii, 15, aeeonliiig to which tho chiiiiye ,h' mmi. him mei Kimi o, is eomp»l«ory. 

28 This is wholly conjectural. It corr(‘H|)ou,E lo .Mis. 4H, and to KT. I. v. 1. whicli rnirt im lollown lor 

Mh-'.—ya lug-vihhaiia hahulmh bhamnli, Miiuilmi! amm riqiimi . The cmia. lo thiK thru 

gives examples, correspoEding to Mk. iv, 1. Thu JIS. here has pfayha ,i.nMivlinfUmp’d,il,luka, which it 
is impossible to correct with certahity. 

29 MS. hthaspatau ixiihkvyapTiiytfjyu, IT!', i, v, IfJ says that iu Mh. bah**r hhayov' at/'o bfha^pntau ra, Ht> 
that we get bhayappat. Mk. iv, IW gives bhaappit. 

U8. pugcettayurnurn(‘ll)Zn{‘!l)ap‘’. Tho emendation is on unhatisfaciory guess, not hciiig home out hy 
other authorities. 


31 MS. amiha (^itPu^for snl^Sf). 

32 This is pure conjecture. MS. has n<j«!talr£nW(IAi/dm, which make* no mjuso hen', ami also hreaks thu 

metre. I have amended to agree with I, vi, 1», and Mk. 70. 

33 kaddpi is not in MS. Some such word is required to eoinplcto the verse. This sculouco runs on, ami 

ia completed in the next verse. . «*a 

34 MS. siyadii natranaiiBrmMntO-vihiuh I have emended to agree with 1, vi, 2bandMk. n® Mo. ®o. 
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i. 18) 


Fol. 356, 1. 5. 

1 . 6 . 

1. 7. 

I'ol. 36a, 1. 1. 

1 . 2 . 


1 prayas tumam^^ ya?mada adisanti, 
tumM jasi syao, saai c6padi§tab, 
ta-nyos toe, tasya bhisi prayojyaiii 
tumMhim ityi|di, nasau tumddo. 

ftmio bhyas53l yu?mada aha* tumha, 
nasa [tu] te de tuka tumha tujjha. 

amhd7},a amha dvayam ami rupam, 
a 1 ^,JIJa,yanti‘lo. 

rupa[rii] tu se 9 a[m] yad anuktam etaj 
jneyam Mahara?traja-bha§ayiikva. 

prayah parasmaipadino ’tra sajrvo 
syur dhatavas, te.?u tipo^i dir eva, 
ant{[.s tu] jhes, thasya mato dJia-kuTo 

niaso mha, hi-ssau"^^ [ca] bhavi^yati dvau. 

na lid mipi, ssd puuar i^ta e|va, 

na gaccham ityadi bhav§d gam-adeh, 

drses tu pskkhah, kathito lud-adau^s 

bhave ’pi karmariy api ia eva. 


Mk. 81. 
Mk. 82. 
Mk. 83. 
18. Mk. 84, 85. 

Mk. 84. 

19-^® Mk. 86. 

Mk. 95. 


21 . 

Mk. 97. 
Mk. 101. 
Mk. 102. 

22. Mk. 104. 

Mk. 106. 
Mk. 106. 
Cf. Mk. 112. 

23. Not in Mk. 


1. 3. tipo du lotlha, si|pab su nityam, 

6e.?am purovaj, jayate4 ca tau dvau.44 
sipo^® ’nadantad iba loti hi syat 
aunderaam dehi Javadda'nasm'^^. 


Mk. 101. 


24. 


1. 4. pray§lnanajyo^i ’pi lud-adikMau^S, 
madhye matau dhatu-tipor Md-dt 
na, tum-tavya-bhavi^yatlf syat^^ 

I. 5. bho, ho Sakalya-mate, bhujva^ ca. 

syal lut-lyapos tasya bhavo^^, na M kte. 

kui}ah kfilo no, kr-gamor ka-gau tu 
syat ktva-lyap5s tat-parayor duos ®i tu 
i, 6. tavyan-tumolj*^ 1 Adtu krfiab pradistah. 


Mk. 106. 
Mk. 106, 107. 
Mk. 107. 

25. Mk. 108, 109. 

Mk. no, 111 . 

Mk. 144,58. 
Mk. 58. 

26. Not in Mk. 


$§ Mb, iuiitrm, ^7 MS. tyaw, 

38 111 tho MH. tha Kocund kalf of verse 19 and the whole of verse 20 are missing. The missing parts 
doftl with the Wiiut of ‘yu^mcidf and with, nearly all asmad. This half -verse is erroneously numbered 20 
in MB. Mk. does not give iufm or tujjha. 

3® Bo MB. 1 cannot correct it. Perhaps we should read amJidham, but Mk. has nothing like it. 

i® MS. impudiraymti. MS, tipd. 

Here mL differs. He allows only and prohibits fei. 

4$ MH. la^-Mau, The reference is to I, vii, 7, in which the first person future (luf), not the present 
, of df is said dacchmh in MahS-ra^fri, while pecchanK^pri-h^isye. Here the same distinction between 
pwita- and in ^aurasfel is made as in Mk. 112, but the forms are reversed. .. 

44 So MS. If tho reading is right, it seems to mean that in we hBive jaadu^ jaasu, not ji^adu, ji^asu, 
Ci Fischel, | 473. 

41 |^|g, 46 MS. janandafossa. 

4^ MS, jji, I have emended to ifd, to agree with I, vii, 10, where jjd is given quite certainly. 

48 MS. tn IMikMau, 

49 Thin* line it doubtful, MS* has jjajjamturdmabliavisyatU^ By MK. # is not used in the 

ininitive or in the gerund adjective. Mk. makes no reference to the future taking i or i ; i;a and yjd, on 
the other hand do make a future in Mahar§9trl. . 

COmiM. SI MS.I«». MS. tarnm- 


i 
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vaci-bruYor lildisu eva 

pracches tu piiochd, "ccM ilia smrto \s to, 
dvau ti^thater atra ca citt}ha4}iaklm% 

Fol. 36a, L 7. udjas tu tho, gfmmrmm usanti ghurneb. 

Mk. IIS''*. 
Vr. xii, 19. 
Mk. 1S(>, only ciliJta-. 
27. Mlc.‘l37ril9. 

gey,hd grahelj syat, Kapilasya tavya- 

ktayor gahiJi syad matani atra tasya.’’^ 

Fol. 36b, 1. 1. bhave ’pi karmany api I gejja^'^-ghejrpau 

majjes tu IMav iha budfla-majjaw. 

Mk. 138, 130. 

Mk. 129. 
28. Cf. Mk. 142. 

baced^'^ vrajer atra, mrjeb^^ pusali syat, 

1. 2, glim jimgha [ulktab, sprsates chulbm ea 

chippa-ccliibas casya nirupitau dvau*’^'’ 
bhave ’pi karmany api Sudrakasya. 

Mk. 1 1.7. jiijiiha ; 123. 

Mk. 124. 

OC'I 

bhates tu bJidalf^^ kathito, mildafi 

1. 3. sya|n mlayate[b], khmida iha ksudeb*^^ gyill 

dJhalh syat kathes thasya, hu4u-hu-jlnm^ 
ante ^a-karagama-manam^^ asti. 

Mk. no, 133. 

Mk. 118. 
Mk. 1 14, 134. 
30. 

1. 4. hanah khanas cMra | ramo vahas ca 

na dvitvam antyasya, tatha duliAdeb. 
svapeh smb, syat tu Bubd lud-Sdaii,^^. 
stautes thum sarva-la-kara uktah 

Mk. 14.7, 147, 146. 
Mk. 146. 
Mk. 138, 139. 
31, 

1. 5. 1 sahhab sakeh syrtd, iha sakkMipfi'^ ea. 

bhave ’pi karmany api nteya ilrab 

L 6. ruce ruder icchati rd\ca-rbdau, 

sina am^ bhaafi^ bliiyo niruktab. 

Mk, 131. 
Mk. 132. 
Cf. Mk. 141. 
32. Mk. 141, 121. 

srjer ghasd, de iha daha uktcl, 

dau tu tasydava bhavi^yati syat, 

L 7. tum-tavyay5r dd, j yaki dl ca, dab ktve^^, 
nici smita ddha-dabdba-Myii})!^*^ ^ 

Mk. 122, 126 comm. 

Mk. 12.7. 
Mk. 126. 
33. Not iiiMk. 

53 MS, bacca. For th© lower down, MS. haH 

64 By He. iii, 161, vucoa- is passive. 65 MS. corrupt Imro. R nwb athu putra ksmna. 

56 Sic in MS. Mk. has gejjha-, which is probably right, 

it Mk. in vii, 79, states that froccaf is Maharastrl. So also RT. I. viii, 15 for Mh. It It not dear wliy it is 

mentioned her©, 


Mk. 


«a MS. pujah, but mr^h is certainly meant. la J, viii, 23, RT. [ur MuhArn^trl «,<] 

Mai for marsh, and so Mk. va, 50. Apparently RT. means that in fiaunatfinl aitly pu^mli i« uwd. 
ix, 117 has phumsadi. 

Mk. 123, chigga’ aad chuha^ in active, 124, [t] chaba^ in pawh^e. 

with 

(0 MS. bhaauh. «l MS. k4w}alt. 

62 MS. naJcaldgama. 63 MS. larkMiM. 

■■■ ■ 64 MS, sahJcatiG, m MS. ml hhtlmM 

66 MS. Hi. 


Mk. er|uat<« tlwiw with <?/««/>-, not 


«7 This line is conjecturally emended. MS. has mimriujaiMuliMH, »dj,r,U. In thin MS wi and da 
are very frequently confounded, so that the oorroetion of puba to duba i« easy. AecowliuK U, ««r author 
(I, via. 24) in MahSraetrl imi<Mayali. but there is no reason why it should all 
ddpayati. The correction of <ia«&a (if 4^) to doMSo is more doubtful. I 
such a form as dolte. For daddSa; see Jacobi. Brz. p. Iji. 


reimseat 
know of no authority for 
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Fol. 37a, 1. 1. 

lopas curMau ca nico het6[l?.] 

kvacit tu tasy&pi lug uhaniyab, 

Rdhl\hald coradi Kai/^Jia^^-baiksim 

KaT^hd hardbedi pudam^ ^ uddse. 

34. 

1. 2. 

athd nipata, TTtaAa-fcem-adya 

‘ madiya ’-ityady-abhidhayina^i syuk'^^, 

‘ Satrujghna ’ ity atratu Sattuka^ syat, 

‘ Bhisme ’ tu BMccus^^, ‘ tvarite ’ 

Mk. 148, Sattuggko. 
35. Mk. 148, 150. 

1. 3. 

syad ‘ Draapadr^-bhratari ’ DMttaiunpab’® 
syur jetit-adya iha ‘ yavad ’-adau, 

1 ihdyitMdya ‘ ganikadikasu,’ 

itthl striyam, jjd>ba yathluvayepa’* 

Mk. 148. 
Cf. Pischel § 105. 
36. Mk. 148, 153. 

1. 4. 

bindoUparabkv^pi ja-kara^7 cva 

yatha piam jebba^^ pid | bha'^ddi 
matab sah^rthe sahasatti, kaiscin^^ 
nirucyate ’smin sdhasotti^^ sabdab. 

Mk. 164. 

37. Cf. Pischel §96. 

1. 6. 

ive bia-bba% matam accAanam^i 

ascarya[ke, nammnahi82 kvib-antab, 
haddhl vi^ade iti na prayogab, 

saukhye fiaZ^tyadipadam^^ kad^pi. 

Mk. 156, 167, 148. 
Mk. 149. 

38. 

1. 6. 

Iti Prakpta-sasane Ka|lpa-tarau dvitiya-Sakhayam 
a^tatrim^at^^-kusumaib prathama-stabakah. 



II, ii. Pracya. 


Fol. 37a, 1. 6. 

1. 7. 

PRACYAM vivicy^tha bhanami bha§am 
sa §auraseni-|pralqi}ir pradista 
bindus tu sau 'to bhavatab, striyas tu 
tasy^lva sau jayata dd avasyam. 

Mk. X, 1. 
Mk. 4. 

1. 

Fol. 376, 1. 1. 

murkhe muraklcho^^^ khalu^® okkhamdrpd 

1 bhavi§yati syat, kvacid dhurndTj^alfi"^ . 
nihina-sambodhaua dd atab syat. 

dhdmddm^^ pravina duhitary usanti. 

Mk. 3, 2. 
Not in Mk. 
Mk. 8. 

2. 


«8 MS. calacma, wMoh I have conjecturally emended as above. 

<5® MS. or khhu, conjecturally emended as above. 

70 MS. haribUi, followed apparently by drna or jrna, both of which are impossible. The reading pfj4am 


is possible. -.ir, -r,, . 

71 MS»ttyMihkidhayinah. Bh%ppM, 

n Wm. irdkydaSMi, i-e.. against RT, As in the case of BhippM, the readings of Mk. 

shonlcl probably be adopted. „ ■ 

lim.rdati. 7S MS. omits 

7* MS. ^ ' 

77 Ms' camm, conjecturally emended as above. 78 MS. jjSba. 

7 «*MS.»m. 80 Kachel gives soliasettf. 

81 MS. occoriom. _ . . 

82 The printed edition of Mk. omits the negative, but it is in all my MSS. of his work. 

-hiro MS. asjfe®. 

83 MS. pada. T,;ra . 

88 MS. pwkM pmahhM. F*®^**- 

B1 MB.hirnmmfrmaK But the character is also used for /iw. 

«3Bo MS Wo should probably read dWaw, NotinMk. See note to translation. 
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paro ’pi lokafc (?) suliamiilhaniyali*'' 



Fol. 37b, 1. 2. 

lokoktayo ’syam bahulam prayojyah"^. 

Mk. 7. 


vakyaiii ea pilrvottarayor viruddhaih, Mk. x, 

Introduction. 


[tay]us"’ latiia valcratayil niruktik'’®. 3. 


Id. 

Metre, Sardulavikridita. v v w - v w v - v - - v - 



1. 3. 

JdhibJid parit<3?ane | nigaditaiii, hlmlnahi viHinaye, 

Mk. 

9. 11. 


nirvede abida dviriikti-sahitam, vakre tatlia 

Mk. 

12. 0. 

1. 4. 

bodhyam c5pakrte83 budhair klIlb*iianiaU syfui Z/a/w. 



bhasiusa tii vidfisaka~prabfirti[fahi]r vaeyatra iiatyugamC' 


4. 


II, ii, Avanti and BihlikL 

Metre, Upajilti, ae before. 



lol. 37b, 1. 4. 

AVANTI-bha^a pratipadyate ’sau 

]\lk. 

xi, 1. 

1. 5. 

BAHLiKI-bliasa ea vilbbinna-patra. 

Mk. 

13. 


siddhib samudgaccliati^^® ftauniBeni- 

Pracya-dvayl-samkarato yadiy a. o , 

prayas ta-kare svara-Bcsat&di 

Mk. 

P'«. 

1. 6. 

dasyApi l(3p58f ’tra | vikalpitah syat. 




evUrthako iba ccM ea 

Mk. 

12. 


tatha sadrk^e kathitab aarkclmfi. fl. 

Mk. 

2. 


syat ktvas tu tfmo, ^tha bbaviBydli clTaa 

Mk. 

3, 4. 

1. 7. 

nilraktau, ta-tip5r ihApi 

Mk. 

4,5. 


madhye 'pi ; ho eva bhuvo ; clfnas tu 

Mk. 

5,6,7. 


pekkh(\ pi[ci] syad^^ darims t\t tasya, 7. 

Mk. 

7, 8. 

Fol. 38a, 1. 1, 

subbam sruv<3, jer ilia ahiir, 

Mk. 

9. 


bJiawam bharier, gamrmm atho gainen cii, 

Mk. 

9. 


kijjam kyho, jilas tu rmi^djjam, itihaiii 

Mk. 

9. 


yaka sahMclAam utoti dhlrab. i, 

Mk. 

9. 

1. 2. 

tipa samam ] yahchati soccham iMm 

Mk. 

10. 


bhavisyati aru-prabhrtiiv ihipi ; 
e.^aiii kilodarharanaf ii8-prapaflco 




bodhycl MaharaBtra-girilrh vknlr«3. fl. 

Mk 

. 10. 


89 So MS., but it is partly illegible, axicl I can make nothmg of it. 

90 In tb© printed edition of Mk., read bahuk^th for w/iofiara. 

81 MS. mruddhdstathcX m MB, nimkHhn 

88 ■ We fibould probably read edpahrii, 

84 , tMs last line is v©:ry corrupt. The MS. seems to re«i mlil^eihapmi)hfUrmdqf{f}tUm nafp^jamM* 
Natydgami for mpagami is certain. Couipare verse 10 below, Vu^Mmiu very doulitfwL The writing here 
IS indistinct, and this is the nearest I can suggest to what I read ; but lliti reason for tin* aiiriaiwwif'fi of aim 
IS not clear' to ib'C. 

■ 85 MS. samud^ahti, 

96 According to Mk. it is derived from a mixture of Mah&r&itri and femmsftd. 

. Tiis is a conjectural emendation. MS, has Thortus nothing eorrwipoiiding in Mk, 

in bauras&I, intervocalic t bocomw d, and intervocalic 4 m not elkkai Jfere <hi« in o|4iiJiial 

'qq a*lmost certainly rc^ad ivdrthukad cc^la, Mk. says ccm iiwti etia vs im, mi Iw. 

99 MS. 

.10® MS. 'haulMMharai^a, Of, the com^ponding verte for Mahilrilftrl (I, vil, 7| t— 

, krWa4ru.vae-rud*gami-dr§-iiiueiii» ca 
prdksah kil^kalva-hahutvaydh syul?i., 

■ c» khaltt &hm^ 

, , ' , ■ hmhmk fflccfeofsi m b'igmchim Wi, 
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Fol. 1. 3. 1 e^a tu bhasa nagarMhipasya Mk. xi, Introduction, 

tathaiva daubsadliika^oi.(j|j^Qj^g^y5^ ca 

samyojita madhyama-patrakanam'o^ 

naty§,gaine dandika-pa^kanam. 10. 


IIj ii. Magadhi, Ardhamagadhi, and Daksinatya. 


Fol. 3Ba, 1. 4. 

1. 5. 


atheha MaGADHY anu^yate, ya 
kravy§-da-bhik§u-k§apa#dikanto. 
asya Maharartraka-Surasena- 

bha!?e pravinaib prakrti nirukjte. 


11 . 


Mlc. xii, 1. 


e^ilRDHAMAGADHY api, kintu tatra 
rahasyam etat kavayo vadanti, 
hage ’ham-arthe yadi Magadhi syat 
1. 6. yatbArdbamagadhy a\ham eva rfipam. 

talavya ev^tra sa-§or bkavet 

murdhanya-sai^ kyd.pi matab pxakrtya[b], 
ese hage a[y]jga hihmde^^^ kkhu. 

1. 7. I bhaved i-karas tv ^ adhane * trirupe, 

hage e^e almipi kkhu ydmi. 

sarvatra r5 JaJ, bicdle, 

Fol. 38b, 1. 1. vargasya jasytoa bhave[d ^a-karo, 

yaSe^ yatha, ydv^adi yaba yaSSaM'^ 


kkhasydditab^^^ ^kah, eica^^^ peika 

InSkei^a laihe hi eie. 

L 2. na hkhor, maha\nte pulUe kkhu bhime 

bhavet k^a-kare yuta-vaiparityam,^^^ 


Mk. 38. 


12 . 


Mk. 2. 


13. 


Mk. 3. 


14. 

Mk. 4. 

Mk. 5. 

15. Cf. Mk. 4. 


1. 3. 


hilaikav^e bayawntmi yaike, 

tta-tthasya ta Ha-iflmm anukramena, 
ka\{i}ham Tpu bhaMha y^iithule 

iatthasya iaicah^^'^ kathitab pravinaib, 


16. 


Mk. 7. 


Mk. 7, 


mmB.mhmhika. 102 us. pratrnmam. 

m MB, SmMhmtsd, An evident slip of the copiest. 

104 MS. Mm$ide, Regarding alyWa see note to translation of verses 18-19. ^ 

105 MS. bhammetv {?). The emendmeat is conjectural, and depends^ on the in the ^ 1.^ 
+hA next verse beine equivalent to (idhanah or adhema (a Mh. change. See verse, 1). The first 

liLtf the next verse is certainly an example of the rule here laid down, but the whole is apparently out of 

place. There is nothing like it in Mk. in this connexion. 

bogm withy. lOO MS. lolamtotra, which I hesitatingly emend. 

108 MS. * 1 

Sh21l£ froVlSSh mS,U‘ ^ regulany represented by According 

to Vr. xi, 7, *!?a > 

118 m Mav.v*AhadpaAiamifh^SHrV^^^^ oonjecturally emended as above, 

iH MS. taMosj^ *0*0^. Mk. 7 makes 
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abased moSce^^^ pa[d]hd-i^d^^d-lcd[y]jj^^^ 

Fol. 38b, 1. 4. MV-ukide yemrnadha : k k\khu esvOU. 

kvacit tii na syat, smialem Aim^ 

UJidmev^a mawum daUmh Kulnwmh^ ^ ^ . 1 7 . 

prayasas cchasya tii, gakadi kkJm ; 

1,5. paki | me dMmrm'palasm hoyjjd ^ ^ ® 

ca-vargakanam iipari prayojyo 

yuktesu^^i cili.ntabstha-i'/akara eva. 

w^im yea va hmpuycckadi h[y]xjamme^ -^ 

1. 6. I '^iunja-ma[y]jjhe yca/lule 

ni^idhya^^^ bahulyam iha prayojyaib 
md md PuldUrh ya palikaUmnA^^^ . 

1. 7. ktva-pratyaye ddni, pa\kda 

Oobinda^^'^ Ldhim hasiddjt),%^'^^ Kanhe 
kvacid bhaved is ca ias ca tasya, 
pali[y]cchide M halt gobidhim, 

Fol. 39a, LI. | paliycchidd dhalia kkhu 

antale kunjammi kudnhale7}4A‘^^. 
dirghah kani^^^ syat kvacid atra, 

L 2. YaV'(^av>dke puUTjbe k\khu 

avApayoi’i^^ uc ca usamti [dhirab]» 
khay^e}^"^ hi gdbl ukldd^^^^ pmd, 

116 MS. mo^ca, which breaks the mefcre. 

116 MS. IcajjG. Hut, by vers© 18, we should expect kayjj^ (cf. Piscin’l, § iS4}. I Iiiivo correctoti 

MS. paha to padha. See the next note. 

117 MS. haluMeyemmahaaeh khaeai. In these two linos, the acrib*! hm written h for tih, jirid has 

omitted the intervocalic d ol the Milgadhi tiJcMB, as if ho wore writing .Mahiirtl^tr!. A friend ^ stiggoets 
taking anctiica tnosce as representing djiiapkt’-Muktahf and emending |/cwifjwi/w4fj. to ifciffiwaiwi*'. 1 his would 
of course radically alter the meaning of the versOf making it, indeed, more in aecyrdanesu with the style of 
other examples given by our author. I prefer the more pedeHtrian reading given atKive, simply iKwause 
it requires less emendation. 

lid MS. aiSaithdmUamUum daliam kulukmh* I owe the ernondation to Profweor S. K. Chattorji, 
He suggests that the verse may be a reminiscence of the Frtdndo to Act III of the PliriLKii/dMirfj, where we 
have Bakeasas on the field of Kuruks^tra gorging themselves with the Eesh of the slidm While they am 
so doing, A^vatthaman enters sword in hand. 

119 Mk. says soha. According to Pischel, § 301 , Skr. ifc, wfmaini Ar, and Skr. M$ romiiiiia M in 

MagadhI. Here, in both ga^cadi and padcimi, the changt3> is lookiMl upon »» frf>m a eek* 

120 MS. hdya, which I have hesitatingly emended as above ; but l'b« mooning of the whoto ii doubtful 

121 Mk. makes no reference to conjuncts. MS. has cdniyoit/wi. 

122 MS. ma yea fia sampuycchadi lajjamdlB. See the note to the tnmBltttioin 

123 MS. caduM sthaldll, 1®*' MS. n%i>yo. 

125 MS. pali^fmssam^ 

126 MS. pasicchi, which I have conjecturally ammded as above. 

127 M.S, gobandarkf which will not scan, 121 MS* 

129 MS. paliycchidi (although palicchid^ in the preceding Ima) d/iaa to kkhu tutw or 

130 MS. antora. kutil°* 121 MS* tefii/*. 

1 S 2 MS. yamddaim puUU for 

183 ''MS. avdgaydr. Hiatuses, such as that'between camd u^ami urn common in this work. 

184 mb* khaa?^adi ov khmapi. 

135 MS. upaldU, which I have emended to uSalaM {upmandi}* Ttio wcml apemndi 

is given as an example in Mk. 215, and, in various forms, is given by Vr. (iv, 211 Mk. (iv, 31 ), ET* (IV, 
$), in' the corresponding rule for Maharaflri. The. long d in lutokklii i« permitti^ by v«r^ 30» Wow, 



.Mk. 7. 

Mk, 21. 
IS, 

HI. 
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aipatyate ’tho puliie pum-artlie, 

Not in Mk. 

Fol. 39a, 1. 3. 

tatha hidahko | hrdaye pravmaitiis^. 

22. Mk. 14. 


mitre bawmso, lidana^^^'^ tu ratne, 

Mk. 11, 20. 


phiyjauyajn^^^ apy atra pisacake syat, 

Mk. 18. 

1. 4. 

lidhd ca bhuskd}^^ ganana-bubhuk^ety, 

Mk. 17, 8. 

asmijn pade syat tu vatau badubbab. 

23. Mk. 16. 


udiritau gauravite [ca] k5§ne 

mani^ibhir dvau. 

Mk. 10, 13. 

1. 5. 

syat kuk^imatyam^^i iha ku\ycchimddi^^^, 

Mk. 20. 


tatha mata matari ma[y]jjiyd^'^^ ca. 

24. Mk. 15. 


ardradram ollollam udaharanti 

kavi-prayogair aparam tu bodhyam^^'^. 

Not in Mk. 

1. 6. 

atas tv id-etd\v iha pumsi sau dvau, 

Mk. 26. 


'/la eH disthij yocMbie '^a e^e. 

allolla-bantdlu-halo^^^ lug atra, 
kudangae dluha^^^ dime se. 

25. 

1. 7. 

ho va nasab syat ] prakrtes ca dirghab 

Mk. 29. 


puppharh^^'^ mat i^iyjgadi^^^ Mdhabdha, 

26. 


M-dd ihilmantrana iritau [va]. 

he bhoAtake, bhastaka^^^, bhaStako va. 

Mk. 27. 

Fol. 39b, 1. 1. 

aksiej pa dd va, puliid ale 

Mk. 28. 


di\stam, mata[m] vismaya-tapayor hi. 

27. Not in Mk. 


sambSdhaiie krta^®^ aU ca ?e4e. 

Not in Mk. 


dlmh hakke ca hage ’ham-arthe ; 

Mk. 30. 

1. 2. 

1 tupphe^^^ ca tumhe jasi yu^madab syat 

Mk. 31. 


dvau stha-vr§or atra [ca] [y]ci7]i>ta-bassau. 

28. Mk. 32«4. 


bhuvo hubaS ctoa Irti praySjyab ; 

Mk. 33«6. 

1. 3. 

krt5, rarte, ctea gate ca rulpam 

Mk. 34. 


J3« MS. hidiiL'ko {not -A:/:5) adai/a pmvlvtdh. Mk. gives hadakka-. Note that hi4cdcka- is masculine. 
M.8. Ivlufi't. Mk. gives ladana-, with a dental n. . • j 

X S 8 Ho MS. 1 «im inako notiiing of it. Mk. gives pibbava-. It looks as if here two lines have become mixed 
up, mid that wo MhoukI assume that phiyjauyajn ahonid come elsewhere, while some word eqmvalent to ^6- 
uh'i- siiould hero take its place, as, e.g., in va pibbabo 'py atra pidamU ayat, or pUaeakS ’py atra ca pibba- 


lastead of 


bah _ j -1.1, q 

MS* bhukkhu, which I have emended to bhu4ka, to agree with verse 16 and with Mk. 8. 

IMhM, Mk* 17 gives gam^. 

no Mk, n, kOdaif.au. v/- 

U2 Mk. 20, kwxhimaddika. Mk. 15 has woocMto. 

lU M8. aparam athabOdharh. Query, should we read ‘ aparam tu oZfow . . .v. 

H5 This iH a conjectural emendation of the chaUoUabOdhaluliala of the MS. See the no e 

triMislatiott, . . . . ' 

I4i MS fdiMiU I mav have divided the words wrongly here. v , 

y us ms. See also the translation. 

150 MS. all;fya. 

161 So'ms” It breaks the metre, and I cannot emend it. MS. has le^Otarim. 

Im Ms!***Mk^ tas toX* should hdre perhaps read tuijha or mbM for tupphS. TuppM 
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Fol. 39b, 1. 3. 


1. 4. 


1. 5. 


kctdam, rtwulo/ni, cl/tra ga 40 '')h vadanti ; 
Icaam, muoah, ctoa gaa/th tath&nye. 

•' na ca hrasvata syad 
id-uta, atas ca ad eva kvapP®*. 

I syad vyatyayab kvapi supo vibhakte[r] 
dirghas tinalj, kutra-cid ovam anyat . 
kasyapi paisacika-dMr'®® ihSiva 

na vetti yo lak?ana-bhedam atra ; 

I paisacikanarhi*' punar agra eva 
nirupaniyam sa-vise?ain atra. 

Daksinatya. 


29. Mk. 351SS, 

Not in Mk. 
Not in Mk. 
Mk. 36’ 

30. Mk. 37, 
Not in Mk. 


31. 


Metre, Svagata. {-v-, v v w-w - - ) 

Dak?in[aty]a-pada-sammilitam’®^ yat Mk. 38, Comm. 

samskrtadibhi[r api]’®® cchuritarii ca 
1. 6, svada-sa|ram amrtiid api kavyam 

DAKSINATYAM iti tat kathayanti. 32. 


1. 7. 


Fol. 39b, 1. 7. 
Fol. 40b, 1. 


1 . 2 . 


1. 3. 


Iti Prakrta-.sasane Kalpa-tarau dvatririiHat ku8umai[r3 
dvitiya-sakhayam 1 Magadhy-ArdhamugadhT-Dak?in[aty]a.bha‘ja. 
nirpayo nama dvitiya-stabakal) . 

II, iii, Vibhafab- ^Skfirikl. 

Metre, Upajati as before, 
ato vibha§a navadha nirukta[b] 

SaKARIKI prag ana6i9yalte'*^ ’tra 
mad8di-yukt5 niravaoi rajfiab Mk. 

syalab ^karas capal5 ’timurkhab 1 . 

Sakariki tasya vaco vibha^a 


Mk. xiii. 
1. comm. 


lingS.gama-nyaya’®®-kal&diI -hina 
asyas tu siddhib khalu Magadhitab 

&CO vfttra ‘ du9pr6k9a-sadrk9ay61j. ’ syat. 
duppeSca [y}cd‘ 9 dMa^^^-SaUSca^^'' [y]ci#r ; 

ntasy6dito’®8 v^hai,, &ur api [ kvacit syiit, 
Sialaa ly]civdha ghalammi 

ale tumam bd [y'}ciSu ydmi hahke. 
tthab syat prakidy&va’**, na Magadhi-vat, 
[y'jaiyihdmi attMupagade | khhu hakke 
kvacit kvacit yihd ’pi ca, yav^ha, tayiha 
baam Hlammi muM tay^ha daha^’’^. 


CL Mk. 7. 
Mk. 1. 

2. Mk. 2. 

Not in Mk. 

3. 

Mk. 4. 

Not in Mk. 

4. 


1B6 Mk. 3o. hadam, madam, gadam. IS? MS. kunMs. 

158 MS. CO ffltSiafi'iiConjecturally emended as above. 

169 Mk. 36 also says that ease terminations may be elided. 

160 MS. paUaciha-. i*’ Mf3. paicSM&SnStn. 

163 MS. sammalitam. 

163 Here two syllables are missing from the MS. 1 have oonjeoturaliy insertod apt. 

164 Here the leaves of the MS. are disarranged. 166 MS. nyiUa. 

166 So MS. Possibly wo should read oainUVa. i*? MS. sariha. 

168 MS. -iidita. 169 MS. prakftySm, 

'170 The word muM in this line must be wrong, but I cannot emend it. It should l«»gin with a compound 
consonant, for, as it stands, the metre is broken, (f) Should we read kkhu 'M t A friend has suggested 
wuni (< TOtmosfo^), but the metre would then still be wrong. 
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Fol. 40b, 1. 5. 

1 . 6 . 

1. 7. 


kaii-prafcyayab prayasa isyate ’tra ; 

ha syM iviirthe ; ] hrdayS Jia4ahhe'^'^^‘, 
syale Male ; batiulam”^ vikara- 
lop§,gaina ; linga-viparyayS ’pi. 

Bibbhisai},e^'^^ bhiScadi taica hahkam 
I Inddiymk yd ij/t a §akhi lei 
eSe ghale ettha hage bUami 

pak§e yatha-vat stMtam uhanxyam. 

tin-sup-vibhakty-adi viparyalyo ’pi, 

yatha-tatham puribbir'^ ^ ubaniyam. 
supilm. kvacil lopam usanti dhira 

id va striyam jasy api sarvanamnah. 


Metre, Vasantatilaka. { — v-v v v-, v w-w 


- -l) 


5 . 


7 . 


Mk. 6. 

Mk. 6, 7. 


Mk, 7. 


Mk. 8. 
Not in Mk. 


Fol. 40a, 1. 1.; 

1 . 2 . 

1 . 3 . 


pnlyo bbavefc fe?liot!.i-sa[dr4ei’6 vikar?5. 

yukte pare ’pi guravoi^* ’tra lagbubbavanti, 
hdmiria da[y]jg}wdi kkhu me Mdakke tabaiSl^’’'’ 
angdla-ldM-jpa4ide bia | rmth^a-khav4^- 

gramyam nirartbakam apakramakam viruddbam 
Byad agamAdi-vikalam vibatbpamtoam^'^S 
prayab Sakara-vacanam puna[r-uktam i§tam 
dogab padei” ’pi gupatam iba samprayanti. 

CapdMikd. 


Mk. 7, 
Mk. 9. 


8 . 


Comm, to Mk. 9. 


9. 


Metre, Upajati, as before. 

Fol. 40a, 1. 3. CA SLIKfiti prathita vibha§a 

pravaksyate cfltra yatbopade^am 
1. 4. I ij(}a ta samsidhyati Saurasem- 

Magadby-upasle^a^^^-vaSena sam3rak. 10. Mk. xiv. 1. 


etvam Btriyam jasy ami cbba Sistam 
ye itthiki tattha \y]eih{m\ basanti, 

1, S. \fnayjjhaih pi td/tjMh haliV'd^^^ lamantiih 
ti Lahiki peSka ku^ahgaarnmi. 

bhavM iiasab pvliiaMa atthe^^^-, 

l_ syat prakytya, rama ha\tta oUa. 


Mk. 4, onlyjoai. 


Mk. 6. 
Mk. 7. 


The emendation is conjectural, but wbat is wanted is some word equivalent 


Should we read siSrtbhit 


171 MS. hatiakka. 

179 MS. iiSlS bihuttofh. 

**173 InWilMl. This line and the next are very doubtW. 

in mlutfh purMir. So MB. It breaks the metre, and I am unable to emend it. 

mm?—. Thotwolinesconm fromMmchatetika,!, 226. where Godabole corrects the metre 
of tlm flwt line by printing ^lla to vihata is conjectural, to agree with 

178 MB. vifcotoiaAwAitOTW'Www- The emendation oi maim o 


17» M8. dStr&h paU. 

181 MB. (Sloth halUS. 

189 MS. «<Ki, but contradicted by 

183 MS. ar7/i8. 


the example, 


180 MS. 
Of. Mk, 
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Pol. 40a, 1. 6. 

ato bhavet sav ud apiha, peiM 

Not in Mk. Cf, 2, 3. 

mtthie [y\can3,u T^aMnga^ammi. 



MmiT atra nebj p^Ska ghctTammi Kanhufh i 

Mk. 6. 


e ca kvacit, pesJta banl'-^^ U edam. 

Mk. 6, Comm. 

1. 7. 

1 gramy6ktay5 "syam bahulam prayojyab 

Mk. 9. 


ktva-pratyayo ’syam tu praviiiaili. 

13. Mk. 8. 


syad gauravd-mantrana^^® d tu nityaiii, 

Mk. 2. 

Pol. 41a, 1. 1. 

yadiST bha^tako turn Mahm^^^-m\bm ; 

Not in Mk. 


agaurave tv at, kaha ettJia [y}cedd 


me ayjja^^^ hi na klclm vedJmh. 

‘are’ khalwrii^ii^® kathitas, tvadiya- 

14. 


madi[ya]m alxus Uiha-keliddV-'^^ » 

Not in Mk. 

1. 2. 

1 atmlyam'^^^^ appmaa-kelimh ca, 

Not in MJc. 


prayas ta-kare svara-iesataiii ca. 

Sabaii. 

15. Not in MU. 

Pol. 41a, 1. 2. 

athocyate samprati SABAEI] yaiii 


1. 3. 

puxodita Magadlukaiva suite. 

.Mk. XV, (1) derive.^ 


ahgarika-vyadha-vahitra-kastho- 

irotn ( ^undfili, and 


pajivinam vaci niyujyate ’sau. 

peike kha-luk, tasya matas ca-kurali 

10, (2) occasionally 

from the .sourccH 
of that Vihhtlm, 

1. 4. 

Sdml maha[m] peicadi | (mjam-anyrm . 
ritoyatra, kdnte wiaha it. 



aliam Imjd dvav aham-arthakau tu. 

17. Mk. 5. fidte. 


ne him vibha^feya, matil laghiitvaTiJ, 

Mk. 0. 

1. 6. 

id iicuP''^^ [y]ciV'tadi | pdmhM''^^, mi 
mitid kunjahi Nanda-ulktm 



d peicaP'^ mail Mia hdi Lahl, 

18. 


kutrUpi taseyha bhavM i-karab, 

Mk. 0. 

1. 6. 

iaycic]fmh hald me ghali | p^atthi idml 



adhara-vaciny api pahcami syfit, 

Not in Mk. 


turmm ghalddd iahi [y]ciy,tha ddba. 

19. 


sor luk na [y]ciiiptlmdi laika Me. 

Mk. 3 diUtirent. 

1. 7. 

sambodhane nityam a, gaulravtl tv at, 

. Mk. 4. 


184 MS. hani* 

186 MS. ilia, am evident slip of the copiest. Cf. Mk. 8. 

187 MS. yak 

185 So MS., or mahaa. Should we read Mahula (MathimX ) ? 
189 MS. ayjha, eomjecturally emended as ab. 

191 MS. MUmhadi, 


1 Si syii pu ammumu h if a n a . 


I9i So MS. 

utih’ifppn. 


193 MS. apparently da^B^e. IM MH. mrituL 

196 The MS. is not clear here. We may also road iiihid m hunihkl €f. 11, u, li, 17. Tim 
has aa not ^5. 

196 MS. pmdhim, 

197 MS. paica» The correction is doubtful ? should we read joaiciwa ||* 

1®8 M:g, thQ 0 o,^ whiob I have conjecturally emended, 


MS. 
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Foi. 41a, 1. 7. 

ale iumam bamhav^ad 't^iayccha. 




prayena desya^'^^ kavya-sabdab. 

20. 

Mk. 8. 


eeM va, ehalii vatra ^Ski’- 


Not in Mk. 

Fol. 41b, 1. 1. 

’ty arthe, ’tha purv^parayor^oo virSldhak 


Cf. Mk. 8. 


syad vayay5[r] yas tu sa ista eva. 




vijfieyam anyat kavi-sampradayat. 

21. 



ekaiva sa Magadhik^tra bha^a 




vibhidyatc patra-vibhMatas tu, 



1. 2. 

1 ABHlRIKA-DMVlDlKAdJTKALI ca. 




VANAUKASl-MAOTBRIKfiti namna. 

22. 



Abhirika. 



Fol. 41b, 1. 2. 

ABHIRIKaYAM aparam visesam 



1. 3. 

vadanti kecit, tarn iba bravijmi. 




asyas tu aiddliih khalu Sabaritab 




aa-^au punar dantya-sakara eva. 

23. 

NotinMk. 


kvacit punab kasya bhaved iha tv d 


Not in Mk. 


syat ‘Kicake/ madhyama-cas tu luk ca; 


Not in Mk. 

1. 4. 

j eehi U Kma ! Kmd 1 mam 




peka 'Hi Blilmenj^ hao Jckhu Kid. 

24. 



ilder “^aranye’ 'tra na I5pa istab 


Not in Mk. 


kvacit prayojyd da-rayor ib-karab 


Not in Mk. 

1. 5. 

1 ato bhaved dd iha sau tu nityam 


Not in Mk. 


' bhattarakab ’ samkathito ’tra bJiattd. ^ 

26. 

Not m Mk. 


prayena saihbodhaua dd atab syat 


Not in Mk. 


' yatha — 'tathe’ ’ty QstvB^jidMs tidliaS ca 202 


Not in Mk. 

1. 0. 

sep[m] 1 prayogat kavibhir nirupyam 




na vistareinitea nirupitam tat. 

26. 



Fot 41b, 1. 6. 


1. 7. 


FoL 42a, 1. 


1. 


1 . 2 . 


TalskL 

TAKKI-vibhasam kbalu tarn vadami 
ya dyutakarS.dika-dhurta-vacya. 
a[nya] 1 punar Dravida-bhagayapi 

pravisyafto] yatra na lak^ina tasyab* 
syat samkarat203 Samskrta-SatiiasenySa 
tu siddbir atrdi baliula[m] padante 
syad e ea ta, mam \ lagv4e 

bhyasas tu fiam hum katMta[v i]mau dvau. 

amo ’pi®®^ va tau viditau ; kim-ader 
ham dirghata ca prakrter nirukta,^ 
kaham [ca] ta\Mm kathitam [ca,] jdham^^^ 
eddham^^^ etani padani tatra. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


Mk. xvi, 1, Comm. 
Of. Mk. 2, Comm. 

Mb. 1. 
Mk. 3. 
Mk. 4. 
Mk. 6. 
Mb. 6. 
Mk. 7. 


200 MS. purvaparaydr. 

In the written Bengali character sa W can easily be mistaken 


IM MS. dSM 
303 MS. 

tor dte (f). 204 jis. . 1 . 

20* MS. ca has twice been misread as the first member of the 

80® m. Mam kalMtam jSh<m,mw]uehca tm twice r . 

letter 0. ie., 051 aud carl for P®1 ^4 5^. 

800 MS. &Mafh, an evident shp. 
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Fol 42a, 1.2. toto tvam-arbhe 20 ^ torn* oah[am>arthe, 

maham^^^ mamarthe jagadub®®-* padatu. 

1. 3. jidJwM yatharthe ’tra 1 tidhani, tatharthe. 

segam nirupyaiii kavi-saihpradayat. 

Sakarak’-Audra^^^-Dravidadi-vaco 

’pabhramsatam yady-api samkayanti, 

1.4. syan natal kadauyadisamprayogo 

naitasv apabhranisataya tathe^tib®** • 

Iti Prakjfca-sasane Kalpatarau, ekatrim&it-kusumais, trtiya[bj .stabakab 1 
1. 5. 1 Iti ' Eama-Tarkavagisa-Bhattacarya-viracitc Kalpatarau triblii[h] 

stabakair dvitiya'^i® sakha nirukta. 


:io. 


miv. o, y. 

Mk. 10. 
ML 11, 12. 




Cf. Mk. 2. 


m MS. tumartht For tuhwm, Mk. has tunga. 

$0 8 ■ Mk. 'has mahwmf and it i® not impossible to read the same hero, as the «cri bo mmlly makti hardly any 
'distinction between^' and On the other hand, t^ihum in the preceding lino happns to bo prioctly 

•clear. 

.200 M.B. 210 MS. Ww. 

'The correction is very donbtful. Lassen, 2% emmii Mm ' 'T im 

MS. is qnite clear. 212 MS. dolllya. 
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TEANSLATIOl. 

II, 1. ^aurasenl. 

1 . [The section dealing with] SAURASENI is now being composed. It is generally 
accepted that its basis is nothing but the language previously described [ie., Maharastri]. 

Ill the words vetasa^, angdra-, etc. the first a does not become i, nor does the change to o 
occur in tlie words calurthl, badara-, etc. 

[In Mil., by I, i, 2, the first a in the words %sad’<, ahgdm-i mrdahga-i ‘pahm-, svapna-^ 
betasa-^ and others is changed to i ; by I, i, 5, catmthl and mturdasl become cottlil and 
coddahl ; and by I, i, 4, badara^, becomes 6dm-.] 

2. In the words yatJid, etc., the final d is only sometimes shortened. Except in the 
word hmsuka-, the i in the words pi'tida- etc. does not become e. In the woids tuyi^da- etc. 
t iic u only sometimes becomes o. Uddihliala- does not become olclchala-^ nor does [the long 
in kldfm- and Urm’ become e. 

[In Mil., by I, i, 6, 7, the d of yathd, tailid, edmara-, talmrnta’, and a number of 
other words is shortened to a. By I, i, 8, the i of phi4a- and a number of other words 
is sometimes changed to e. In that verse JcimmJsa- is not specifically mentioned, but 
is included in the word ' etc.' By I, i, 11, the u in pnlcara-y and a number of 

other words is always changed to o ; by 13, uMMiala- optionally becomes olchhala-. 

By 10, the t of tdria-, Jfidrm-, and two other words becomes e.] 

3. The a which has been prescribed as a substitute for ti in muhuta-, yudhisthira-i 
and upwri, is not found in this dialect, nor is the change of pxmisa- [to purisa-] to be made- 
Thc words yddrm-, and tadr^a-, etc. are to be included in the gam mjML 

[In Mh., by I, i, 13, the first u in muhita- is always changed to a, and in the case 
of yudM§tMra- and certain other words, the change is optional. Here, upari is also 
included' in the ‘ etc.’ By the same verse, the m of punisa- always becomes n. By 15, 
in Mh., and yddrB- become and jdma-, respectively. In &. they are to . 

be included in the gam r§y’-ddi, i.e. those words in which r is changed to L We there- 
fore get tadisa”) jddisa-) idisa^i kldisa^, and so on.] 

4 [The e of] mdand and devara- does not become i, BuJclclia- is the [only] substitute 
kt irkm". lu daiva^ [th© <^'^1 become a?, nor does [the led of] prakostlm- 

become' 6a. In the words pauru§a- etc., [the an] does not become aii, nor in gawavor does it 


become a* ^ ^^and and demra- optionally become biam- and diara-, 

reswctively. ’ By 18, vrk§a- becomes mccha- or ruhkha-. By 21, the ai oi^vor md 
.Irnibef of other words optionally becomes di, so that we have daiba- etc. By 22, 

toged to OS. ».a by ‘te sam, V6»e,, g«mm- become or 

T’m mw W^d to dori Witt singte intePvo»Bc como^te. “ 

6, we now pro e ^raiftama- also becomes # [as in Mh.]. In the word 

‘ »• ‘ “ 

lecome. A ^ l is olided. By 4. the IS of ymto- 

. ^ Ts’ E, 6 th, wrd gamta- (not .ortSil.-, an in other nafcro) 

h«ome» »■ I, ^ he noted thnt the MS. has here alee ,oml»-, to 

tehon m the for.™ ^ ^ By I. ii, 11. interro^ 

VbaraM-.\ 
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6 \n iafcervocalic p gsaerally becomes b, and the word apurva- becomes aburua-. 
The k of f^kara- does not become bh, nor does the b of kabandka- become m. In candrika 
the k does not become m, and intervocalic d is not usually elided. 

[For av{b)urua-, Mk. ix, 23 has av(b)aruv{b)a- . 

In Mh., by I, ii, 7, intervocalic p optionally becomes b or may be elided, so that for 
apuTvci- we have abubba- or aubbd-. By I, ii, dikaid- becomes sibhaia, and kabandJui- 
optionally JcaTnandlm-. By I,ii, 9, candrika becomes candimd. By I, ii, 1, intervocaUc 
is elided.] 

7. The intervocalic letters dh and bk are, like d, to be prononnccd with complete contact. 
Sometimes the t in haridra etc. becomes but in iiphd etc. the intervocalic ph does not become 

bh. There is no change [of s] to h in dasa-, hut this is optional in the word cnturdam-. 

[In llh., by I, ii, 11, intervocalic dh and bh become h. By I, ii, 10, the r of haridra 
etc. always becomes 1. By I, ii, 7, intervocalic ph generally hecome-s bh. the word 
sephdlikd (not siphd) being an optional exception. By I, ii, 11, the .s' of the. numerals 
beginning with damn- becomes li. 

The text here of the remarks about is doubtful. Accoiding to Aik. ix, 29, in 
Sr.j intervocalic ph always becomes h, whereas, in Mh. (Mk. ii, 2o, 21), it always hec'omes 
/i, except in the words siplid, iepdia*, iepJidlikd, sapharl, and others,—' in vhi(‘h ii iKHuiunes 
bh, Mk., therefore, for Sr., excludes these exceptions, and, as his t‘xatu[)h‘S of ix, 29 show, 
teaches that in these exceptional words also, in br., the becomes h, .Li., if the t€)xt 
here is right, says just the opposite. In Mh., his general rule Is that becomc^s bh, tliis 
being optional in the case of one w’ord, — sephdlikd> He dot‘B not. .n*ff‘r at ail to iipliM 
in dealing with Mh., and therefore we are to assume that^ aecordiiig to him, tiie Mh. 
form of that word is sibhd (as in Mk.). But in Sr., according to LT., in Mphd and other 
words (presumably the sepha-, iephdlihd, mplmrl, etc. of Mk.) ph <lues not become bh. 
What it does become he does not say. 

As regards dam- etc., there is again a diflerence. In iMh., ET. (I, ii, 11, 1«3) teaches 
that 6* in damn- etc., always becomes h, but that in the case of j'>n>p'‘r nanu*s containing 
this word the change is optional. Mk. ii, 45, 46 is to the same eilt'ci. For 6r., ET. teaeluis 
that the i never becomes K except in the word caiurdma-^, in whidi the <‘hangc U optional. 
Mk. ix, 31, on the contrary, teaches that in Sr. in the numerals .s always ImxnmB A, 
but that in dam- and catmdaB this is optional ; while in prop<.‘r nanKjB the i does not 
become A. If the text given here for RT. is correct, and if I hav(5 given the*, right punciua 
tion, the following are the changes of 6' in Sr. according to RT, and Mk. resi)cctivoly 



RT. 

Mk. 

dasa- 

. • <9 • * 

h or s 

caturdaia- (-dasl) 

. . A or 9 

h or s 

Other numerals 

• • .3 

h 

Proper names 




8. We now deal with consonants at the beginning of a word. The k of fcir/Ito- dc«s 
,not become c. In the words dold etc., the initial d does not become (I, but the r<jot dah- is 
an exception [and in it the initial d does become d]. The initial ?/ docs not become L 

In Idhgala-, ldhah-,etc,, ip shouldnot be substituted [for the initiaUJ, nor, in aawAa-, should 
ch be substituted [for the initial 6\] 

[In 'Mh., by I, ii, 14, Jcirdta-, when it refers to a non- Aryan, IxjcomcB ciliida% By 
I, ii, 16, in Mh., daipc}a-, dold, and daiam- become, respcjciively, 4dld, and 

dasai^/Xr-, RT. does not mention the root dah- in this connexion, in regard to Min, 

' ■ butMk. (ii,34) tells us that in Mh. the initial d of- that root becomes In Min, by BT. 
^ " ii, 14, becomes hMhi-; by I, ii, 15, Mhgah- always Ixfcomes ipmh^ah^t 
, / loAuAft- optionally becomes upohala* ; and, by the same verse, Alwto- becomes 
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9. In wliat follows, the rules relate to substitutes for a conjunct consonant in any posi- 
tion in a Word. In. the word uUMta-thBve is no [change of ith to] tth. In the word sphdtahd-, 
Ml is not Ha!)stituled [for the sph\ nor is substituted [for ny] in Abhimanyu-, The character 
44 is not sul)stit,ut(ul [for rci] in sammardana- or gardabJia-^ nor is cc7j substituted [for ks] 
in hfira- or .SYidf/MSYX". 

[I n Mh., by Mk. iii, 15, utthikh- becomes uttJiia', but this is not mentioned by RT. in 
his third stabalva as it appears in our MS. By RT. I, iii, 3, the spJi of sphdta- becomes 
Ich, By I, iii, 7, Ablmmnyu^ becomes AMmajju-. By I, iii, 10, rd becomes dd in 
mjhmardaria’^f (janlablha-^ vitardi-^ vicchardi-', and IcapciTdaha-, Hero this change does 
nut take place in the case of the first two. By I, iii, 6 and Comm., in a number of words 
ks becomes cch. In iSauraseni, this does not take place in the case of three of these words, 
¥iz. kfm-, sadrkmr, and (see the next verse) ksai^a-,} 

10. Su also in ksana- [the ks does not become cch], nor does the hn of cihia- become 
In kfismflfjflibl {fe!!i.) [th(^ sni] sometimes becomes mah. The word bdspa,- hecomesbapplm- 
ur bdha-, and in bhindipdla- v4 may optionally be substituted [for nc7]. 

lIA)r seti the preceding verse. By I, iii, 11, cihia- becomes ciipi^cL-, So 

also Ktamadlsvara I, ii, 117, where Pischel § 267 looks upon cwa- as an error. But 
the fact that RT. also gives cwa- makes PischeFs correction doubtful. Other authori- 
tu‘s Piscliel, Lc.) give Mh. dvdia-^ or cindha-. By I, iii, 15, when kusmdUa- is fern., 
th(* I\!h. form must be kohawU^ Here kumahaw}^ is also permitted for &. Mk. ix, 43 
r(d(u‘s to the mascniUne and not to the feminine, and for Sr. gives only kwmJiav4d, not 
ktnmkmjitth For Mb., He. ii, 73 gives the fern, kohall or kdhai^.dl ; hut Mk. iii, 45 gives 
Min fern. kdkm4^ or himJmd^L By RT. I, iii, 15, in Mh. bdspa-^ becomes only 
By I, iii, 9, in Mh. bhindipala- becomes blmdhibdla- (sic). Mk. iii, 64 has blmidibdh-,] 
I L Tho change of sm, ksm, and sm to mh is optional. Except in the word daiva^ there 
is no doubling in the words sevd etc. 

l llalf of this verse is missing in the MS. In Mh. by I, hi, 15, 5W, ksm, ^and sma 
always h^xmm wK Cf. Mk. iii, 43. Mk. does not make this optional for Sauraseni. 
Tlie nvMi mv a numter of words, in which, in Mh., the doubling of a consonant is optional, 
as In siM m sebbd. for sevd ; deba^ or debba^. for daiva^, A list of these words is given m 

tlu, (Jomm. to I, iv. 1. Cf. Mk. iii, 75. In Sr. this doubling does not occur, c^ept m 
the iHolakxl case of the word daim-. Mk. ix, 50, is difierent for Sr He proMhits the 
doubling only in three words, viz., kautuMa-, seva, and sthula-, and aUows it m the 


. scno»l rufc, ,.hon a vo».l Mows, vo.* [imaMdiately ^ 

elided In kdldvasa-, the syllable ya, and in bMjam-, the syllable ja is not el ded. In the 
word kanm- there is no metathes|s, and in the word Brhaspati- the syllables bJia miya are 


ao. to '»• ^ .„dM. 0» o. i. 

Thus fcaniapfiro- 'becomes tewawa- or 


‘■“■'.a M,.„ .y 1.2, 

optionally become bhiva-- In ;> J ’’ j Brhaspatih heoomea Bhxyappm.] 

13. The termination correspontog to both Hia,y optionaUy he omitted. 

Perfect Participle, is In the word The rooS^- and i^rcck- are not 

The word bmadUyam is to he_trea tod “ 
used with the terminations [-<m and] -ya of the indeclmaw^^ V A 
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[In Mh , by I, v, 22, the terminations of the indeclinable perfect participle are ia, 
Mna or and’w- In Mil., by v, 24, idanlm becomes mhhh, but in Br it is 
mipirn or mv^i. In Sr. the word hUgadUyam is to be treated as maseuhno. It the 
conjectural emendation of the last line is correct, is seems to mean that 'pus- and an- 
other root, 'which may be fccli-, are not used in the indeclinable perfect participle. This 
ia, however, very doubtful. Eor the extended meaning of lyap, see verse 20 below.] 


Declension. 

14. The nominative singular of Dunmas- is Dubbdsd. The termination of the ablative 
sin<»ular is do, and also, in the case of a-bases, sometimes «. The terminat ion of the locative 
singular is only e, but, with i-bases and tJ-ba.ses, it is mmi. The termination may not i)c 
used for the nominative plural [of i- and w-bases], nor may « bo emploj-cd iur the nomi- 
native plural of feminine nouns. 

[In Mh., by I, vi, 5, the nominative plural of i- and u- base.s may end m o. ho, ox m, 
and by I, v, 6, the nominative plural of feminine nouns either taluks no tciiiuuation, oi 

else ends in tt or o.] ... , . . , 

15, 16. The instrumental, genitive, ablative, and locative singular [of femitiiiu* nouns] 
ends only in e. The accusative singular of mdtr- is optionally mdduram. The vowel f k not 
used [as the termination of the] feminine base in the eawi of the pronouns hm, yad, twi, t tad. 
The accusative plural of neuter nouns also ends in yi. The genitive plural of hltm. etc. does 
not end in esim. The pronouns Icim. etc. do not form the genitive singular (HI) ii> ma or 

or the ablative singular in ttd. The ablative singular of kim is hndd, and of idam idd. K%m 
etc. do not employ dU, id, etc. [to indicate time], nor is -v/m used for the genitive plural [of 
tad], and, instead of the Sanskrit -vi'ord i'fia, idlia is used. 

[In Mh., by I, vi, 6, the instrumental, genitive, ablat ive, ;uid locative singular of 
feminine nouns ends in i, e, a, or d. By I, v, 10, the aeeu.'‘ativif singular of wdtr- is 
mdaram. By I, vi, 20, 21, in Mh. the pronouns km etc. form their feminitw! basi'S iii 
d or I, at option. Thus Ida or He, by her. In Sr. the base, in 7 is not used. By I, vi, 7, 
the nominative and accusative plural of neuter nouns emis in iiii piveede<l by a long 
vowel. 

In Mh., by I, vi, 19, the genitive plural of several masfiuliiMt and neuter pronouns 
(including idam) ends in esim or dy^im. In Mh., by I, vi, 20, the genitive sinpilar 
feminine of the pronouns kim etc. ends in ssd, se, or UM, and the ablative singular in all 
genders may end in d5 or tto. When indicating [a locative of] time, tliey take the ter- 
minations dv,d, dU, or id. In Mh., by I, vi, 20, 21, the genitiv(» jdural of lad may be 
sim or %am.] 

17. The nominative and accusative singular neuter of Ham. is idaili or iy.atk. The 
nominative singular [neuter] of etad does not end in d. The nominative singular [mosculimi.! 
oi Mam is ayam, and the feminine is iaw. [The nominative singular of] adm, does not 
[substitute] ha [for da], but the ablative singular is [formed from the base] ft. 

[So, in Mh., by I, vi, 21, the nominative and accusative singular neuter of Uam i.s 
Mam or iyam, and (I, vi, 23) the nominative singular neuter of Bud is Sdarh, luit esd. 
In Mh., by I, vi, 22, the nominative singular masculine of idam is and the feminine 
is iam. By I, vi, 23, the Mh. nominative singular masculine of ndas optionally substi- 
tutes ha for da, so that we get aha. In Sr., the ablative singular is formed from the base 
ft, so that we have ftrfo.] 
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AlMdAui Khiljl of Delhi 135 

Alaimgpaya (King) 215 

Allmmifie " P.BW. 138 

A141oruni . . . . . . 63, 64, 66, 67 — 70 

H.M.S . . P.B.W. 199 

Aitiroci, Capt. J. P.E.W. 133 

AkH .. .. .. P-EW. 188 

AkxuMkr . . . . . • . . P-EW. 133 

A1 if ul fop|K)r -plate m.scri|itiott .. .. ..172 

Aliliiija .. I^-EW. 170 

Ai-KhWr .. .. .. ■ 

AMiiwmt Khan .. .. .. P.EW. 115 

Aiiiariifmrifc . . . . . . . , • • ■ • • ^1*^ 

AiiiIumIM’ii . . , , » . .. •• 191,192 

Atniiromi, Fr. (Capactun), 82a. 199, 203, 204, ■ ■ 

215, 222, 223, 236 

Amlierat, i#orc! .. .» ... 17-6 

Attorw%PoaS. ' ' .* „ . P*EW. ,144 


AnS,. See Arn6r5,ja. 

Ananda-Giri . . .j 2 

Anaorahta . . . . . . , ^ ^ 215 

Ancient hidian Tribes, by Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., 

(book-notice) 216 

Andaman Sea 59 

Anderson (author of Mandalay to Momein) . . 212 
Andrapolis . . 

Andrew (King) 

Anglesea 
Angria, Kanlioji 
Angria, Manaji, 

Angria, Kaglioji 
Angi-ia, Sambhaji 
Angina, Suklioji 
Angria, Tulaji 
Ami 
Anna 


127n., 178— 181 

127n., 179— ISi 

P.E.W. 127 

. P.E.W. 138, 142, 143, 157 
P.E.W. 159, 163, 164, 168, 171 

P.E.IV. 171 

. P.E.W. 157, 159, 161—164 
P.E.W. 157,159 
P.E.W. 164,167,168, 170 

P.E.W. 179 

P.EW. 180 

Annales du Musee Gidmet, par A. Meillet, (book- 

notice) . . . . 58 

Amiandale P.EW. 136 

Anne .. .. .. P.E.W. 141,142 

Annual Eeport of The Mysore ArcJmologkal 
Department for The Year 1925, (book-notice), 177 
Annml Beport of South Indian Epigraphy (book- 

notice) .. .. 79 

Annual. Beport, Watson Museum of AfUigud 

Rajkot, 1926, (book-notiee) . . .. 69 

Antelope P.E.W. 150, 160,176 

Anselm, Capt. A P.EW. 161 

Apabrainsa Stabakas of Rama-J^&rman . . 224 
Apotsye, pirate . . , . . . P.E.W. 197 

Appowen, Jolm, pirate . . . . P.E.W. ISO 

Arabella .. .. .. .. P.E.W. 142 

Araby Merchant .. .. P.E.W. 138 

amf^, meaning of .. .. .. 113 — 116 

Arbuthnot, A. J. . . . . . . . . . - 8 

Ardham&gadhi . . . . S.M.S.R. 1, 9— 12 

Arikesbari, inquiry regarding copper-plate grant 

of - -- ^ 

Arj?.6raja .. .. .. .. -* 10—12 

Aroe Seenkang, piratical Wadjoree prince, 

P.E.W. 160 

Aryans .. .. .. .. .. 93 — 97 

Adcharymhtkldmavti *. *• •* 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Memoirs, vol. IX, 

No. 1, The Geography of The Andaman Sea 
Basin , vol. X., No. 1, The Smtals and Disease, 59 
Asmakas .. •• •• 2i6 

Asmarathya .. .. .* •• 1^0 

4sQka» inscriptions gi . * ^ • ♦ •• 99 



Asoka’s Bock Edicts, the ( 
dkama 

Aston, ComiB. J. . . 
Asvins 

Atangbat. See Mangate. 
Atapui inscription 
Atar 

Atisbparast. Se© Parsees 
Atkins, Capt. 

Atreya 
Andnlomi . . 

Anrangzeb • • 

Aurangzeb . . 

Aurora 
Auspiciom . . 

Ava 
Avanti 
Avery, pirate 
ayaa 


Babcock, Capt 

P.B.W. 188 

Babington, B. G. 

2. 6, 7 

Babington, Stephen, tomb-stone of, in Thana. . 20 

Babur 

167 

Bidi-rS-yaija 

156,158—160 

BMari 

156 

Bagwell, Capt. G. 

P.E.W. 160, 162 

Bagyidaw 

215 

Bahadur Shah 11. 

..168 

B&bliki 

S.M.S.R. 1, 2, 8 

Bailey, Rev. M. (C.M.S) . . 

9 

Bain, Capt. . . . » 

P.E.W. 178 

Bal 

170 

Bala, tribe of 

170 

Balambangan, English settlement at, P .15 . W * 174 

Balban, Sultan . . 

216 

Balchen, Comm. J. 

P.E.W. 163 

Baldwin, Capt* B. 

P.E.W. 170 

bdUah 

. . 207, 209, 212n^ 

Ball, V. 


Trmda in India, by Jean Baptiste Tmseftiur, 79 

Brniydore 

P.E*W* ISO 

Bantam tree of Surat 

. . 218, 219 

Baau 

171 

Bat>a 

. . 170, 174 

•Barber, Capt. John 

F.E.W. 125 

Barbosa , , 

i48n. 

Bardesanes 

. 55 

Barhui Imoriptmmi by Benimadhab Barna 

. and Kumar . Gangananda 

Sinha, {book- 


notice) . ,, ,4 .* t« .*110 


Barmak 

08 

Barna, Boaitmulljaih, Barh nf i eacn plioiw .. 11.9 

Barracoula, H.M.S. 

P.E.W. m 

Basa, the, a-t Lalitj >ur 

117 

Basaein 

IM5.W. 183 

Bastard, Capt. J. . . 

IM'J.VV. 10;} 

Bayiunamig 

215 

Baz Bahadur (Bay.id Kiiiiu) 

196 

Beavis, Capt. 

:P.B,\¥. 138 

Bobar, M. . . 

204 

Bec/cford Galley 

P.K.W. 12.j, 12ti 

Bedi'oodeen, Sultan 

I’.K.W. )U!>, aul 

Bejolyan inscription 

11, 172 

Belalas. See \'el!5las. 


Bell, Capt. G 

IMO.W.^ 185 

Bell, Oornm. rj 

P.E.W. 165 

BcIBqumx . , 

P.E.W. 185 

Bdlotie 

P.1-:.W. 19:5 

Bel /'> dare 

P.E.W. 176 

Bchijal 

I'.iCAV. l.Vi. J58 

Ben.ujal, land revenue liisliory 

110 

Bennett, Sir J. 

.. i:u), i«) 

Bennett, Lieut . 

P.E.W. 180 

Benson, Capt. 

P.E.W. 162 

Benson, Coinni. 1 1. 

P.E.W. 106 

Borosford, Capt . , . 

P.E.W. 157 

Bertrand, Fr., S..T. 

1,2 

BoBcdii, Fr., S.J 

1—6 

Besse, Fr., S.J 

1»2, 3 

Beticulol, Matt., and .\Iatiiau% iliu . * 85 

Betay 

P.E.W. 178 

Belay 

p.io.w. no 

Bhairon 

i;io 

Bharukachclia 

.. Hi) 

Bluijia 

57, su. 196 

Bhiiskara Ravivartruin. dot** !•»' 

.. 11, L M:5 

Bhattafiluiryit, IfariHiit ya, Lnet! 

MtiJitiVu'ti .. 176 

BhiinadiHa 11 

17—50 

BhimaBen . . 

131 

Binika 

.. 60 

Bhoio. Sec Biuimiuvii 11. 


Bhojas 

.. 216 

BhrgtAkielra, Blirguptu’a. See 

liinirtikuchi'bn. 

Bhuvikratna Uanga, piiint of 

117 

BihliogmphivH of ImiiuH 

b> AnainU K. 

Coonmrasvvamy, (book- nut a-e) . . .. 58 

Billingsley, Capt. Ji. 

P.H.W, 127 

Bimbisilra 

(jtt, 140 

Binu-nlm-ki Ma»jid iiweription 

.. 144,145 

Birkhead, Coinrin €. 

163 

Birnagam . . 

... 160 

Budtu4»&hanmi . . 

.. 170 

Bisp© 

V. 85 

Black Hoi© of Ottlciiita 

... * .,108 

Blake, Comm. J. .. 

,i.5E.W. 163 

Blakifcston, J. P., 'IVo' Jumi Mnajiti ni IlmlnoM, 

etc., Jdfem. A. B, L Xo. Ill 

'117' 

Blakiston, Capt., author of Tin 

, . . 21 1 

Blast, Lieut, , 

P.K.W . 2o:i 

. . Bknhdm * » • * • • . 

i'.K.VV. lai, 142 


late of 


188, 


. . S 7 — 

.. 

P.E.W. 1.61, 162 
. . Oil 

.. 17:5 
. . 03 


P.E.W. 


biid Sivaji, zzz, 


,222. 
P*E.W. 
P.E.W. 
P.E.W. 

S.M.S.E. U 
P.E.W. 


162 
156 
156 
223 
139 
202 
193 
215 
2, B 
152 
95n. 



INDEX 
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rilm-iu f/ 1 i>tnn',if inn fv/. l\u}iihi: tme 

variants tlr /fi ioi di\ Verncr ,, 116 


P'JiJd . , . . . . 133 — 136 

liudfiw pnyji .. .. .. .. .. 216 

I'iinN^dp • ‘ • ' • • • P.E.W. 173 

M ^ . . . l^.E.W. 139, 165 

Bond, ronun, J P.E.W. 164 

Bmnie, cJovnrnor . . IM3.W. 142, 143, 160, 164 
Hoot li, i larnte .. 1M3.W. 130 — 132 

Bontlft, (.’up* 1'^ P.E.W. 157, 168 

Borneo P.E.W. 137 

Bnurnau 38 

J., pinitB . . F.K.W. 132, 133, 13G, 139 

liriilHHirno, Bnnmt. .1 P.E.W. 128 

I IniUina . . . . . . . • * - • • 

/;rn////iny|d4 . . 1^56 

Brahnuuiifita .. .. .. .* 97n.y 99 

Brahtnanfi. lArynii) .. .. .. 93, 97 

BralinuUiiH, 

Bnih«iun*i, {Xainliiil ii‘»| .. ... •• 

iirahma^ I’idipi luid Sutisin . . 62 — 56, 67 — 72 

iinikma .. .. •• •• 

Hrnhnlt.Ctipf. P.E.W. 127 

Hrnitluipt, 4. Clir. ^ 

"■ '• ’■ 138, 228 230 

mtanma P*E.W. 142,162 

Brnnkn, Kfij* P.E.W. 156 

llroukit, 'rit«i. . . • • • * P.E.W. 199 

Br*wii, r. r*. ^ 

Unmth W. 

Brm.iOIr.W. 

iinffpImiM.HMH. .. . • P*E.W. 204 

Bwkloy, rapt . .» .. .• P.E.W. 1 

iUntdhfi, of •' _ 

ntnldiiiHiii 61, 55, 67.-S9, 71, ^36, -36 

.toll, ^ 

s. :: 

Burinii, Idwtury nf .* y ^ 

BuriiH-w. ■■tirrem-y atul coinage among 

, . . 206 — 213 

. ■ • . . . 216 


P.E.W. 160 
, ] . . P.E.W. 204 

’ [ . . P.B.W. 138 

140 

.^tl. 5,-., 07—69, 71, 236, 236 


P.E.W. 138 
125—127, 135 
..216 




|Jnr«nW'» inwjri|>in«iH . . 

wwr, th0 fir^t . . / * , ’ * 

Hut. Khikau. H«m) MahmOd of OliaMn 

llyiig, CA|it. il .. • ’ “ 

Eymwtittiii 


Ckl»ifit» t * 
gdkm' ■■■.**■ 


Calmette, John . . 
Campbell, A. D. .. 

Cana. See Thomas Cana 

Cancjaiika . . 

Cape, Capt. J. 

Gardonna . . 

Carey, William 

Oarleton 

Carlisle 

Carmelites . . 

Car-Nicobarese language 

Carolina 

Carturto 

Cash, copper 

Cassandra . . 

Catbear, Col. 

Catherine . . 

Cellarius, J. A, 
cemeteries at Surat 
Centurion . . 

Geres 


.. S.M.S.R. 2,13 

P.E.W. 162 

.. P.E.W. 

4 

P.E.5V. 137 

P.E.5V. 127 

87, SSn. 

214 

P.E.W. 162 

81n., 128, 166n., 181, 182 

211 

P.E.W. 149, 152—154 

175 

P.E.W. 142 


Centurion . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 177 

Ceres P.E.W. 163, 204 

Chakravartti RS-ja, 43, 45n., 83n., 85n,, 86n., SSn. 
Chalmers, (author of Colonial Currency) . . 211 
Chalmers, Lord, 

Further Dialogues of The Buddha, translated 
from the Pali of The Majjhima Nikaya.. 118 
Chaiukya Rajgndra. See KulOttunga Ch6la Deva I. 

Chamber layne, Capt P.E.W. 139, 140 

Chandragupta ^^9, 167 

Charles . . . . P-E.W. 135, 139, 140, 159 


Charles XII of Sweden . . 

Charlotte 

Charming Patty 

Chdrudatta . . . • 

ChS-tsu inscription of B5;l5.ditya 



Chaur^si Gumbaz of Kalpi 

Ch£rak6n 

Oh^ramlin KOvilakam 
ChiSramSin Perumal, 82n., 84n., 86, 


P.E.W. 146 
P.E.W. 143 
P.E.W. 159 

. . so 

174n. 
10, 11 
..117 
85n. 
164n. 
124, 125, 


p,E.W. 148 
..181 
P.B.W. 137 
PJi.W. 134 


147 & n., 149, 160, 153 &; n., 161 & n., 164— 166n. 

ChSram&n Perumai Sth&nu Eavi .. •• 184 

194 

Ch^ras .. •* 

Chidambara Pandaram . . . . • • * * - - 

China and the East India Company . . ; • 

China, ancient, coinage of .. - 20 

Chinnamalai • • • * • • ’ ^ ‘ 

Chirwa inscription *17^ 

Chitor inscription . . • • • • • * * * ^ 

Chitorgaih inscription .. •• ^ 

Chivers,Diok •• •• •• ' ' ‘ 216 

Chola-KiiJaram .. •• •• •• 

Ckdlas • , ' * i . 992 

Christians, Sivaji’s treatment or ^ ^ ^ 

r^Tiatians of St. Thomas, 121, 147, 160 & n., 163, 
161— 163 85 n. See also Syrians of MalalMi. 

Qhrmides oj The 

to CMna, 1835-1834, by 5. B. Morse, (book- 
notice) •• •• •• •• ^ 

; Chrysostom, Dion •• ’* 



EX 


Mo 


P.E.W. 


chuckepoa . . 
chmkja 

Cliu Fen (Pen) . . 

chuja . . 

chiUdn, chaubinbauJc 
Clarke, Biohard, (Madras Civil Service) 

Clemens, Peter 

Clipperton, Capt. J. . . • • P.E.W. 

Clive . . • • • • * • P.E.W. 

Cochin, (Coohim) . . 43, 46n., 85n., 141, 150 

Cochin Plates of Bh^skara Ravi-Varman 
Cochin China 


.. 208 
.. 208 
182, 183 
.. 208 
207 n. 
.. 9 


P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 


Cock, Capt. 

Cockbiirn, Capt. J. 

Cockcroft, John 
Codohux 
Codangaliir 

Coftrees . . . • • • 

Gogea Minias 
Coin, Capt. J. 
coinage. See currency, 
coins, gold, some South Indian . . 

Collet, Capt. J. 

Collins, Capt. R. . • • • 

colours of the gods 
Colquhoun (author of .Across Chryse) 

Commerce . . 

Conaway, Capt. J. 

Condent, (pirate) . . . - P.E.W. 

Condon, (pirate) . . 

Constable 
Content 

Cooke, Capt. E 

Coomaraswamy, Ananda, K., HiblioQraphics oj 
Indian Art 

Corbett, Comm 

Cornelius, Capt. (pirate) 

Cornwall, Capt. 

Cornwallis f H.M.vS. 

Corolegate , . 

Coromandel 


4 

146 

156 

153 

141 

208 

127 

152 

125 

177 

178 


.W. 166, 

186 


202 

P.E.W. 

128 

. . 186- 

-194 

P.B.WC 

141 

i.W. 137, 

138 


236 

• « • • 

211 

P.E.W. 

185 

P.E.W. 

132 

146, 151, 

153 

P.E.W. 

152 

P.E.W. 

158 

P.E.W, 

133 

P.E.W. 

180 


58 

P.E.W. 189 
P.E.W. 130 
P.E.W. 134, 139 
P.E:W. 187 
81n. 

P.E.W. 199 


Corpus Imcriptionum Indlcarum, vol. I, Ins- 
criptions of Aioka, by E. Hultzsch, (book- 


notice) . . 

. . 99 

Correa 

148n, 

Cotete. See Kottayam. 


cotoual. See Koiwdl- 


Coulam, Coulon, (Quilon) 

.. 121—123 

Coulao, (Quilon) . . 

183,184 

Coulad ei*a . . 

127 &n., 151 

Court, Comm. J. 

P.E.W. 175 

Courteen Association 

..175 

Covilmar. See KdvilmSr. 


Cramer, Capt. J. 

P.E.W. 184 

Cranby, Capt. St. John . . 

P.E.W. 146 

Cranganore, 43, 46n., 82n., 

86, 88n., 


-V121--128, 147—149, 152, 161—164, 177—183 
cremation in Sui’at .. .. , .,217 

criminals as human sacrifices, 97 <& n., 134n., 135 
Cromey,.,Capt^,. . P.BW, 198 


Crooke, William 

Travels in India^ by Je,an BaptAafe Tarvcrnier, 70 

Crump, L. M. 

The Lady of The Loim 196 

Culliford, (pirate) . . . . . . P.E.W. 126 

Ciuangulurii. See Crangaiioro. 
currency and coinage among the Burmese, 
notes on . . . . . . . . . . 205 — 218 

Curtis, Capt. . . . . . . 144 

Cyriacus, St. . . . . • . 148. 182, 183 


Dahialdn 

da Costa, Baltasar 
Dadaloy 
Dalton, Major 
Dal'/iell, J. . . 

Danidls, Capt. 

Datu Cheefca, Raja of Roni 
d’ Auvergne, Go min. 1‘. . , 

Dayaks 
Deane, Lieut. 

de Arriago, Don Migi:-el . . 
do Cont i 

De fiance .. .. P.E.W 

do Glen, J. IP, inaccunicies of 
Deyraw 

do Knipimusen, l>ari>n 
da la Boullaye, M. 

Delaval, M. (lusattv) 

Ddawarv 

Delwall, Capt. T. .. 

Deinang Miny ale . {pt mt v ) 
doMarignolli, Eriar 5. 

Demarung, (Native King, IViiMlagam*ar), IM* 
de Menezes, Arehl»wiiO|n 8 In., H3u,, Hon., 


Olf, 


ICE.W. 179, 
IMLW. 199, 201: 

P.E.W. 

l».E.W. 

P.E.W. 

iMC.W. 

P.E.W, 

PJUV. 


13;i, 142, 


P,K.U\ 


58 
2 

193 
204 
a 

204 
199 
167 
199 
184 
106 
163n. 
149, 151 
., 152 
135,138,146 
P.E;W. 169 


P.E.W. 135, 
IMLW. 
P.E.W. 
P.E.W. 


204- 
136 
166 
146 
199 
123n. 
VV. 128 
87, 




124, I28n., 152, 
P27n., 17 h- 
.. 134, 

43, B3m 87, 


de Mime nils 

demon (do'^nl) searing colourH 
Denha 

do Nobili, Kubert, S..I . . . 

de Proenza, Fr. A., S.iJ. . . 

Derby 

de Receira, Contia 
Deriah Dowl at . . . , 

de Roubal, M. (pirate) , .. 

Dervishes , , 

de .iSevcracs, Friar «1<,»rdan , . * # 

de Souza, Dorn Martim Afi'onwo, 
de Th'6vonot, Jean, imcount of 

199- 

Deuj^en . . . . . . 89, 90, 

X>lvan5inpatno.in . . 
de VandOme,. Admirirl 
. Devi Mdtd . . . . .. .. 

Bevisie (n Mans. .. • FXW* 

. Dhlrl.v«8im Paramira ^ • • , . % , • 


182 

181 

136 

8H 


i_4 
2 

161 
161 
202 
136 
52, 64 
,, 123m 

149, 183, 184 
Hnrai, by, 


P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 


204, 

92, 


SI 7— 223 
150—169 
187, 18H 

.. 2o:p 

.. 130 
126, 127 
"10 



INDEX 
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T>hm*r»'VtirBhu» Fararuara (.)i’ Abu and bis 

inHCi*i|it-iuns , . . . . . . . 47 — 51 

Bbariydy^^^^^ .. .. .. .. ..161 

DhiV Fariinlro^. See Blulrilvarslm Pa.ramara of 
Ahu. 

Dhonnsdkhajdtaka . . . . , . , , 1^1 

A najaF*ao, Admiral P.E.W. 177 

Diamond P.E.W. 125, 138 

Diana P.E.W. 166 

IJictinnori/ of Tlo' (kir'-Nlrobarcse Language, by 

ra‘\d. (1. Whitehead, B.A., (book-notice), 214 
Biluuar K,h;u'i<da*ri ,. 101, 102, 104,144 

Diiipa . . . . . . . . . . . . 229 

I )i£uHreH.’^i\ e, (nat ive kin^^ of Madagascar) P.E.W. 128 


l)it>ny;Vms, Bishop 
Di.snnurf/ .. .. .. .. P.E.W. 

I >i:<on, ( "apt. . . . . . . P.E.W. 

i)juu'(K 3 and 4. 1925, {!>ook-notiee) 
l>J(twa, voh \', Nos. 2 and 5, (book-Jiotice) 
Oobbith Ca|)t. W, .. .. P.E.W. 

do Couto .. I47-**l»>0, 163o, 177, 178, 


Capt. 

ihilph'ia 

UonunicuH, Cmi'iia. A. 

Dorothg 

Ihm r, H.M.S. 

Ciniiiii. .it. 

Dmht, 


P.E.W. 


P.E.W. 
125, 127, 
P.E.W. 
P.E.W. 
P.E.W. 
P.E.W. 
P.E.W. 


179 

129 

179 

58 

120 

181 

182 

154 

176 

166 

138 

193 

176 

201 


P.E.W. 


Bravidiau Linguistic Studios in the Comiiany’s 
dciyH, the pruiTiotion of . . . . 1—9 

Bravidwins 

BfillioltL CJharlos, tonib-etono of, in Thana . . 20 
Drummond, Eobort 
Drmnmond, Cupt. li 
Drury, Admiral . . 

Drury, A. 

Drury, Robi. 

Dryadiilo, Luj>l • * - 

dll Bok, Capt. 
du Bourg«>«, Fr., H.d'. 

Bunciiu, OoYcrnor d* 

Bundai, Capt. d. .. 

du Porroii, A. 

Buploix 

Burag-gftib Miwryti 
Burgidltoa .. 

Burgik Mukliiftouramardini 


4 

. . P.E.W. 133, 136 
P.E.W. 193 
P.E.W. 197 
127, 128, 138n, 145 
P.E.W. 132 
P.E.W. 132 
.... . . 9, 7 

189 
176 
.. 2 
169, 161 
.. 213 
S.M.S,R. 1 
..130 


P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 


..P.E.W. 


Buroinolte, C*, Tim Pageant oj King Mindon, 
Mum. A. S. L No. 27 • • 

du twhaxd, Fr Jw 

Dutch, tlm. iu Burufc. 21 H, 220. 321; F-E.W. 198, 

Dwurto,te«.pl««f •• P-B-W- SOs’ 203 


East India Company, Dutch 
East India Company, French 
Eastlake, Capt. T. 

Eaves, (pirate) 

Edessa 

Edwardes, S. M. 
eem-heang {yen) 

Mizabeth . . . . . . 

Elk 

Elliot, Capt. the Hon’ble G. 

EUis, F. W 

Emily 

England, Ed. (pirate), P.E.W. 

English, the, in Surat 
Enthoven, R. E., Sjnrit Basis 

Custom 

Epigraphy, Moslem, in the Gvralior State 

101—104, 144—146 
Essex . . P.E.W. 133, 135, 139, 140, 188 
Eusthathius of Antioch, . . 82n., 161, 162, 166n. 

Evans, Capt. J P.E.W. 129 

Eve, tomb of 140 

Every, (pirate) P.E.W, 133 

Exeter P.E.W. 162 

Expedition . . . . , . P.E.W. 132, 148 

Exposition de ricentes dicouvertes et de rScents 
travaux arcJMogiquea en Afghanistan et en 
Chine, (book-notice) 118 


P.E.W. 143 
P.E.W. 146 
P.E.W. 129, 130 
P.E.W. 141 
42, 4.5n., 86, 88n., 161, 163, 166n. 

. . 41 

..208 
P.E.W. 145 
P.E.W. 200, 201 
P.E.W. 198 
1, 3, 6, 6, 8, 9 
..176 

146, 148—150, 162 
. 218, 220, 221 
of Belief A^id 
78 


Maglf . . 

Pmi Indm Company t 


P.E.W. 139, 164, 166 

187, 188 ; P.E-W. H6 


Fabrioius, J . Ch. . . 

Fa-hsien . . 

Fair Chance 
Fame 
fernd 
Janama 

of Rtoa EItja . . 

Kali .. •• 

Kadamba 
Fancy .. 
fankoo, fan-foo . • 

Farmer, Capt. G. . . 

Fattel Curreem 
Faujddr 
Fazil. Kareem 

Ferris, Capt. W. .. 

Fitz WiUici^'i^ 

Flags 
Arab 
Black 

Bloody .. •• ^ 

Dotoo’s Colours 

East India Company’s 
English Colours 


4, 7 

167 « 

P.E.W. 140 
P.E.W. 142, 170 
66, 67 


.. 186—188 

186 

... . 1S9 
,.P,1.W. 148, 149 
.. .. ..207 

P.B.W. 176 
P,E.W. 204 
* 203; P.E.W. 126 
P.E.W. 204 
P.E.W. 201 
P.E.W. 176 

.. P.E.W. 202 

P.E.W. 146—149, 201 
.E.W. 127, 139, 147, 150 
P.E.W. 176 
.. P.E.W. 160 

, ’ P.E.WP 173 
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Flags — contd. 1 

Eiu'ope . , 

P.E.W. 15S 

Green ... 

P.E.W. 163 

Joasmi . . 

P.E.W. 189 

Jolly Roger 

P.E.W. 146, 147, 148 

King’s Jack 

..P.E.W. 127, 133 

Ladron© . . 

P.E.W. 196 

Maratha . . 

P.B.W. 173 

Moors Colours, red 

P.E.W. 103 

Mughal . . 

P.E.W. 133 

Muscat Colours . . 

P.E.W. 129 

Old Roger 

..P.E.W. 147, 148 

Pirate 

P.E.W. 148 

Red., P.E.W. 135, 143, 

147—1,49, 158, 163, 173 

Red Ensign 

P.E.W. 167 

Rogues’ . . 

P.E.W. 135—137 

St. George’s Colours 

P.E.W. 149 

Sivaji’s . . 

P.E.W. 135 

Soog 

P.E.W. 198 

White 

.. P.E.W. 161,201 

“ flogging round the fleet 

in the merchant 

service 

P.E.W. 176 

Floyer 

P.E.W. 178 

Fly (Ply ?) . . 

P.E.W. 185, 187, 188 

Flying Dragon 

P.E.W. 146, 151 

Folk-Songs of the Tuluvas 

.. 13—17,74—78 

Foote, Capt. C. 

P.E.W. 185 

Forgiveness 

P.E.W. 138 

Fort Dauphin (Dolphin) . . 

P.E.W. 127, 128, 146 

Fort St. George 

P.E.W. 156, 157 

Fort WiUia7n . . . . 

P.E.W. 172 

Foucher, A., Exposition des rdcentes d^co7jmrtes, 

etc., en Afghanistan et en Chme (Mus^o Gui- 

met Series, 1925) 

118 

Foulis, Capt. . . . . 

P.E.W. 134 

Fourgette, Capt. . . 

P.E.W. 132 

foursdar. See Faujdar. 

Fox . . 

. P.E.W. 175, 181, 187 

Francis, Capt. 

P.E.W* 128 

Francis Xavier, Saint 

1, 149, 150n. 

Franciscans 

.. 83n., 184 

Franks 

43, 44, 46n, 

Freeman, Comm. F. 

P.E.W. 164, 16(: 


Galati 

P.E.W. 171 

Gallon, Capt. T. .. 

P.E.W. 135 

Ganapati . . 

132, 192, 193 

Gai3.ap©4varam inscription 

192 

ganas 

. . 18 

Ganesa 

. . 06, 08, 131-^133 

Gardinor, A., (piraLi) 

P.E.W. 137 

Gaures. See Parsecs, 

Gausam Deo 

..131 

Gayer, Sir John 

P.E.W. 120 

Gayer, Sir Thos. . . 

. . P.E.W* 125, 126 

Gayni, Gajni 

Hi), 171 

Geddes, Capt. 

P.K.W. 178 

Generous Frmid.s , . 

:P,E.W. 179 

Gentiles. See J Cindiis, 

George, C. (pirate) 

[‘.E.W. 130 

German Mary 

P.E.W. 127 

Gervasius, St. 

82n. 

getah 

205 

Oetrouwigheid 

P.E.W. 171 

ght 

0:in., loom, 131, 132 

ghfiki 

93n. 

Gillespie, Col. 

1».E.W. 190 

Gilkt 

P.E.W. 192 

j Gilmour, Capt. P. 

P.E.W. 180 

1 Ging(3e 

.. 187,188 

j Olatton 

P.E.W. 175 

1 QlomeMer , . 

P.E.W. m 

\ Glover, Capt. Alph, 

P.E.W* 105 

j Godolphin . . 

P.E.W. 142 

’ gods, colours of the 

.. 236 

: Goes, BencKliet 

.213 

1 Goha, Guhadatta . . 

170,172.173 

1 gold, (in currency) 

210-413 

i goldschuyt . . 

207, 210 

j Gondopharos {GiKliu'ij.ili,a 

), 78, B8n.,Ui3n., 17H-— 180 

1 Gopi Talao, Hurat 

218 

; Cordon, Major 

P.K.W. 172 

i Gordon, Comin. J* 

P.E.W. 144 

j Gosf right {Gospright t) 

P.E.W. 127,140 

1 Gough 

89, 00, 02 

• I Gourlay, Capt. 

F.K.W* 103 


French Company, Stories about# at Surat, 203, 204 
Friendship .. .. P.E.W. 125, 128 

Funter, Capt. E, P.E.W. 182 

Further Dialogues of The Buddha, translated 
from the Pali of the Majjkima Nikaya, by 
Lord Chalmers, (book -notice) , . . . , . 181 

Fury . . . . . . P.E.W. 188, 189 


Gabriel, Mar .. 41, 44, 82n., 83n., 86 — 88 

(hija Singh, Rfija of KachwIihtI . . . . . . 104 


Gonvea, Friar, 123, 124,. 128, 
Governor Baffles 
Gowan, Lieut. C. CL 
Grcmdim . . 

Graham, Lieut. W. G. 
Grahilot (Giihilot) 
grdmademtd 
Grant, Mr. . , , . 

Graniham . . 

Graves, Capt* 

Gravesome, Ca|)t* . 

Great Mahomet 
Great Mogul 
Green, Capt* T* 
Greenhaugh, Capt. 
Gremwich * . 

'Greer, Capt. W. . . 

Greig, Capt. W. . . 
Qreyhoumi . . . . 


.147,151,152, tOlE., I6rm. 

P.E.W. 1@9 
It.K.W* 189 
.. P.E.W* 12to. 
P.K.W* 180 
.. 170 

*. ■ ... 00 
P.E.W. 203, 204 
P.K.W. 141 
P.K.W. 107 
P.E.W. 200 
iMLW. 125, 12^0' 
201, 2CI4, 221, 222 
P.E.W. lU 
P.K.W. 130 
P.K.W. 140, 15it 
P.E.W. 170 
P.K.W. 100 
P.E.W. 140, 151, 152, lot 
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fffhff. Sof"? ^rasara. 

( Sir (,J. A. 4 

Th>' Uont Arch in, Modcni India , . 21(5, 224 

Crii'lin, Ajlniiral T. .. .. P.E.W. 159 

fpKrnza . . . , . . . . . . • • 208 

(Jiitinllitii . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 168 

( lii<ia . . . . . . . . . . . . 78 

(■{lulnjiphnr (< iundaphar). See Clondophares. 

(Uihila, Kin; 4 S of MowAt .. .. .. 169 — 174 

<{uhilot 5rnhil(»t) .. .. .. .. 170 

(< kikiiiraxgalain . . 42, 45n., 84n. 

< lui'tiniuii hy Sa.'^tri, iv. .. .. .. ..6,7 

Slalo, Moskmi epigraphy in, 101 — 104, 

144-146 


Hahhmi 

jiaft-Ajar .. 

Halifax 

jraliimau (SuHnn of Johanna) 


88n., 177— 180 

172 

..P.E.W. 161,163 
P.E.W. 134 


HalHoy (larate), P.E.W. 126, 133, 136, 138—140 
Hamilton, A. . . P.E.W. 136, 142 — 146 
Him (lyniwty . . . ■ . • • • • • 207 

Himkin, K. H. 

The Drawing of (IcomUric Patterns in Saracenic 
Art. Mrm. A, S. No. 15 100 


Hfuihnleiri, •!'. E., S.J 

Hunmrr .. F-E.W. 153 

Htmu miin . . . . . . • • 96, 130, 133 

Harappa , . . . 

Hurnmrf P.E.W. 176 

Hardy, Unnt P.E.W. 203 

Han . Soo WindhowU, 

Kara, Cfipi. J P.E.W. 

Ifarlimd, C^apt^. H, .. *• P.E.W. 

//arnVf, H. M. *S. . , . . . . P»E.W. 187, 

iiarringm F.K.W. 160, 162, 

Harrkm •* P.E.W. 

Ilarrirt, Capt. J. 

Harriftoiu <^apt. Ed ^*^*3* 

Hiirvoy, i.^apt VMM- 

Hiirvoy, iPE. , m- ,* 

HlMarg aj Bimna from the Barheat Times to 

March mh, 1824 * ■ 

. P.E.W. 

HttPwiidi •; 

Ifamii. Hc*o DilAwar Khan Ohori. , 



Mftthlgiiriiplia iiiHcription - • p „ ' 

Mm&kf •* •* "■ -o’-lw* 

Httwk«w«lh Lient. ^ 

Httwkiiw, Hir Richard . . - w w' ' 

u«ut. .. •• •• 

Hi,yM,Co.m«. 

Capt. *J- ; • • * * ' ' p'^'in^* 

^ timthmtr .. "A*" . 


P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 

21 - 


P.B.W. 128 
P.E.W. 134 
. , P.E.W. 187, 197 
P.E.W. 160, 162, 163 
P.E.W. 139 
. . 126, 169 

P.E.W. 127 
P.E.W. 160 


.. 216 
P.E.W. 127 

P.E.W. 127 
..140 
P.BW. 157 
P.E.W. 181 
P.E.W. 141, 147 
, P.E.W. ■ 177 
P.E.W. 181 
P.E.W. 184 
P,EW. 162 


Hecate, H. M. S P.E.W. 199 

Helen P.E.W. 199 

Hemacliandi'a . . . . ID, 23, 26, 72, 74, 224 

Henrietta P.E.W. 146, 146 

Heras, The Revd. H., S.J. 

The Writing of History .. .. ..176 

Herbert, John P.E.W. 174 

Herstlet, (author of China Treaties) . . . . 211 

Hervas, Fr., S. J 4 

Hester P.E.W. 144 

Hibbert, Capt. T P.E.W. 145 

Hibernia .. .. .. .. P.E.W. 171 

Hicks, Capt. Z P.E.W. 143 

Hill, Capt. C P.E.W. 132 

Hilliard, Capt. .. .. .. P.E.W. 133 

Himyaritic inscription 21 — 23 

Hindu Polity, by K. P. Jayaswal, (book -notice), 

17—19 

Hinduism 94—98,136 

Hindus 200 

Hiruka . . . . . . . . • • . . 60 

History of Burma, from The Barliest Times lo 
March 10, 1824, by G. E. Harvey, (book- 

notice) •• •• 215 

Hiuen-tsang 187 

hnajdt-kweU 20 5n. 

Holden, Capt. T P.E.W. 168 

HoH festival ‘ • • • • 

Holeyas, a song of the . . . . 13 — 17, 74 — 77 

Hong Kong 211, 212 

Hope .. .. .. .. 204 

Hopewell .. .. ..199 

Hopewood (Hopgood), Capt. .. P.E.W. 189 

Hoppo, the . . . . . . . • • • 

Hormuz . . • . 

Horny gold, pirate .. .. P.E.W. 154 

Horsham .. P.E.W. 138 

Houghton . . • • • • • • P.E.W. 176 

Howard, T. (pirate) .. .. P-E.W. 133 

Hugo, Lambert . . . . 199, 203, 204, 236 

Hultzsch, E. 

Corpus Inscriptionum hidicarum, vol. I, In- 
cripUons of Adoha . . • . * • . • 91 

human sacrifices . . . . 95 — 98, 131, 133n., 13^ 

, 5 

' Imier ■■ ■■ ..P.E.W. 134,161 

> H»rie.Capt.J. .. .. •• 


..215 
. . 167 
205n. 
P.E.W. 168 
..135 
13—17, 74—77 
.. 211,212 
P.E.W. 204 
.. .. 199 

P.E.W. 189 


P.E.W. 154 
P.E.W. 138 
P.E.W. 176 
P.E.W. 133 
199, 203, 204, 236 


95—98, 131, 133n., 134 
. . , 89, 90 

..196 

. . P.E.W. 154, 166 
P.E.W. 127 
P.E.W. 162 
P.E.W. 141, 149 


Ibn Batuta 
Ibn Muhalhal 
Ichohhani .. 

idols 1 •! 


.. 167 
122n. 
48—60 
98, 99 
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Ignaliaperi . * 

Ignatius, Mar (Patriareli). . 43, 

Ik^v^ku clan 
nianuns . . 

Imam Husain 

impalement 

Inchbird, Capt. J.. . . . 

India, St. Thomas in, 41—46, 
121—128, 147—155, 177^ 
India, 93, 95 ; ancient tribes of . . 
India 


Bln. 

43, 46n., 83n., 88n. 

, , . . 216, 235 

P.E.W. 150 
171 

•• 

P.E.W. lOln., 162 
-46, 78, 81—88, 

, 177—186,101—166 

216 

P.E.W. 139 


Indian history, historical bias in . . • • 1 67 

Indian Queen. See Defiance, 

Indra, 110, 113, 137, 138, 228, 230-233, 235 
Indukodaivarman . . • . • • * • . . 143 

Industry , 175 

Ingnodfi inscription of Vijaycapaladcva 225, 226 

Ingram, Capt P.B.W. 142 

Inless, Capt. P-P^-W. 127 

Inscriptions : — 

Asoka’s Bock Edicts, date of . . . . 27—29 

Biml-nim-ki Masjid at IJijain (unnamod), 144—140 
(!^opper‘plate grant of Thomas Cana, 121—128, 

147—155, 177—1,80 

Inacription.s of Dlntravar^a Paramfira of Abu, 

47—51 

Inscription of the time of Maharaja Surapala- 
deva , . . . . • • • • • ^^6 

Inscription of Yasodliavala Paramara 10 12 

Himyaritic . . . . • • • • 

An Ancient Inscription in The JhalawOr State, 213 


core 

.. 129 

Persian Inscription from Narwar Fort 

101—104 

of the reign of Akbar . . 

145, 146 

of Asoka 

. . 99 

Atapur , , 

173 

Bijolyte. 

11, 172 

Burmese 

. . 215 

ChibtsO . . 

174n. 

Chitor 

.. 173 

Chitorgarh 

10, 11 

IngnodS- . . . . 

225, 226 

Oanapesvaram . . 

.. 1»2 

Hi-thJgumpha 

.. 140 

Kottayam Plates of Sth^nii Bavi 

.. 141 

in Madras Presidency , . 

. . 79 

of MalayavarmS. Pratihflra 

.. 225 

MampalU plates of Sri Vallabhan Kodaiof 

Ve^^ad 

141 

Morvi 

.. 195 

Motupalli, of Gapgapati of KSkatiya 

.. 192 

at Myazedi ' 

.. 215 

HeminUtha Temple 

. . 10 

Parur 

.. IBl 

of Ppthviraja Ohaiihan 

48, 49 

Perunna . , . . 

141—143 

Sflmdli' ‘ 

.. 172 

of Som^Bvara Chauhto. . 

49, 50 

of 'the 'time of S'urap&lad6va . . 

225, 226 

TiifukkadittHnam 

.. 141 

TiruyallH plates of BlijaSek'ha'ra 

141 


Inscriptions — conld . 



Thu vancliikulam Tern } )lo 


.. l(>5n., 178 

of Yasodhavala Parainara 


10—12 

of VijayapHladeva 


225, 226 

of Viahr;uvarina 

Copper -plate inscriptions 


.. 117 

Aliiitl . . 


.. 172 

Cranganorc . . 


. . 82 

Malabar 


82, 88 

Quilon Tarisa 82, 85, 

12 In., 

177, 183, 184 

Tinivalangadu 

Cop-per -plates wanted 


..216 

Cujarat Chaulukya . . 


.. 195 

M51va Paramara 


195 

Valabhi 


.. 195 

Copper-plates inquired of 


r 

of Konkan Viceroys . , 


, . 2(i 

Inter national Laio aj Ancient 

Indkif 

l>y S. \\ 

Viswaruitli a, ( l)oo k • not k ) 


. . 58 

Iran 


. . 196 

Iranians 


1)3, 94 

Impel i . . • • . . n 

. 1 5 JO, 

Kill., 84n., 88 

Iraq 


. . 39 

Ireland, Joim, {])irale) 

. . IM' 

;.\V, 127, 129 

iHaupamead 


,. 157 

Ismail, BCijil of Siak 

I tappal li , See Irape! i . 


P.'K.W. 174 


I 


1 


Jaballaha (Jone Ally) .. .. H3ii., B7, 8Sn. 

Jacaira IM'-W. 168 

Jackson, V. H., 

Journal oj Francis Buchanan (aftorwardn 
Hamilton) in Paina amt Gaya ... . * SO 


Jacob, (Mar. Bishop), 

43, S3n., 

87, 124, 

119, 



liK)n., 152, 

162. IBl, 

182. 

184 

Jacob of Barug 

. . . « 

163m. 

177-- 

-179 

Jagad^kamalla 




191 

Jago, Capt. S- 


fkH 

.W. 

139 

jdgri 



291 

k n. 

Jahtlngir . . 




167 

JahbalohO . . 

, . ■ 


. .. 

43 

Jaimini 



156- 

-158 

Jaina Gazetk^ vol, 21, 

(lxK>k-n<a.ic 

o) .. 


235 

Jaina, {^votilimbara, ic 

onography 


2 % 

, 26 

Jainism 

. . 


72, 

235 

Jaits! Pamilr, Par inilra of Al)\i 


48» 

.-60 

Jaivali 



• . , 

9! 

James (pirate) 


P.E.W. 

131, 

133 

James# Capt. Wm. 

. , 'P.E 

.W. 167 

. 168, 

. 170 

Jami Mosque, Baciani 



* , 

111 

Jaroi Mosque, Iricli 




111 

Jam . - . • • 

. . 

IM 

IW. 

179 

Japan, coinage of . . 




207 
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JaphfT, Had‘--n (pirate) . . 

P.E.W. 181 

Java, oeitiipied hy the British . 

P.E.W. 199 

Jaya.Hwai, K. P. 

Iluuitf Prdity 

17—19 

rlmkott, Capt. 

P.E.W. 202 

Jenkins, Ceiani. II. 

P.E.W. 160—164 

Jesuit'H 

. 83n., 85— 88n. 

down 

141 

dhAlawrtr State, discovery of an ancient inscrip- 

ti<m in . , 

213 

dinac, list of 

23—26 

d'oiisniin . . FM'LW. 150, 

183, 184, 187—190 

duhson, (%nrmi, \V. 

. P.E.W. 157, 158 

dohanan, .Mar 

147 &n., 182, 183 

Johan HU 

P.E.W. 134 

John, 

236 

d<din IV, of !N)rtu,i;ul 

139 

Joint and Ihhrrra .. 

P.E.WV 128 

flnuniitan Danean . . 

P.E.W. 181 

ddhuHon, ('apt . li. 

P.E.W. 152 

didiy Ki>|/er. Sea Flags, 
dttnes, Capt . 

P.E.W. 141 

donwt Kvun 

. P.E.W. 125, 126 

dordon, Capt . Win. 

P.E.W. 155 

doHOph, Bishoji 

.. 161&n., 166n. 

doBefih, T. K. 

BVai/ Thv Apostle Thomas Wrote from India, 78 


80 


100 


236 


ton) in Pntmi and Gaya, edited by V. H. 

da.<‘kKt»n, (iHM>k.noti€e) 

Journal nf imiian History, vol. IV. part II, edit- 

eii l>y H. KriHlmaswariii Aiyangar,(book' 

not k:c?) .. 

JouTiuil oj Orii'>ttiil Rcii(‘(.iTchi Madras, vol. I, 

part U (ijo<»k-noik:e) 

.loiirml <>j Till- Anu rican Orknlai Sockitj, vol. 

•Mi. (l><H>k.notioo) - 

p2W. 182 

•Juan Kwimi«i»i>« •• •• •• 

(Uovornor i>f Sind) 

’*"1“!*''’ i>.E.W. ’ 163 

juHhta, i.HMtiing of, in vodic literature . . 36-38 


Kanarese, study of Kanarese language, 
Kanchi 
Kandappar^ja 
Kannaki 
KSunOr 
Karma 

Karpakltoib&l, (goddess) 

K^T^jjL^kii . 

KSisakrtsna . 

KS.sis 
Katgtha 
Kathd 
Xlbthiavad 


KiidMani. See Cliola Kitjaram 
KuMiiittui’Vnd, Kftjftot 

Kmli 
Kfdi 

Kilintik l>yw 
Kftmal&vtiti . '• ■» 

Kttn0j% Dttitig ■ *■*, 

EMmkma .. ' ' •.*■ ■ 



117 

22 

197 

203 

148 


P,E.W. 135 
.. - 201 
96, 97 
: ... , 52 
^ 170' 

P.E.We 170 

169, 170, m 


Katutturutti (Carturte),8in., 128 &n., 166n., 181, 182 


K^tyayana 94n 

Kdivaliyadavalli, treasure trove . . . . 190, 192 

Kliv6ripattaiiam . . . . . . . . 182n, 

Kechil, Raja of Siak .. .. P.E.W. 144 

Keer, Lieut. -Col. .. .. .. P.E.W. 200 

Keir, Sir W. C P.E.W. 202 

Keith, Arthur Berriedale, 

The Eeligioii and Philosophy oj The Veda and 

Upanishads . . . . 

Kelb 

Kemmel, Capt P.E.W. 

Kemsaunts .. .. •• P.E.W. 

Kennedy, Capt. T P.E.W. 

K§pp9. (Peter) . . . • • * * • 1^^» 

Kerala (Malabar) 141, 151, 154 

Ketsdn of Qonya, (Qeson, Qisdn), Christian mer- 
chant .. .. .. .. .* 150,151 

Keys, Lieut. .. .. P.E.W. 181 

KhemSawant P.E.W. 162-^164, 170, 176 

Khonds of Sambalpur . . . • 95, 96, 130n, 

Kliusru. See Kutbu’d-din I-bak. 

Khusm Parvez 
Khwaja Commodo 
Kidd, (pirate) 

King, Capt. 

King George 
King William 

Kirby, Capt. 

Kismit 

Kitchener, Capt. . . 

Knetyi Tomma. See Thomas Cana. 

KOdOr treasure trove 
Kokamangalam . - * ' . ’ * 

KoUam (KurakkSui). See Quilon, 

Kollam (PantaByini). See Quilon near Calicut, 
Kowdamanisayya . . .. •• " Ifl 

Icootmosh .. •• •• •• n, e 

Kosalas .. •• •• •• 

Kotamaifir •• •• •• 

K6ttakkayal •• •• -• 

Kdttakava. See Parur. mo ■ 

-rr- J.J. . * « • 128 n, 

Kottayam . . - * * _ . ,,, 

Kottayam plates of Bthanu Eavi . . 
koiwdl .. •• 

Koulam. See QuEon. 

Kdvilmir .. •• , “• *■ •’ “19, 

KridwacDava Baya, brl • • " 

I Kdiatrapas, Western •• - •' 


171 

P.E.W. 133, 136 
P.E.W. 126, 133 
P.E.W. 199 
P.B.W. 159, 162 
P.E.W. 166,167 
P.E.W. 149 

56 

204 


P.E.W. 


. 190 
81n. 
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10.-»lL>, 4:7 


, 72- 
207, 


Kshattriyas 
Kulam. See Quilon. 

Kuldttunga Chola Deva I. 

KumSjrapila (of Anhilwlifi), 

Kut 

KOramakliu’. See Cranganore. 
KuravalangM bell inscription, Travancoro 
hmlmpmga 
Ktisa 

Kntbu’d-din (Qutbu’d-din) I-bak 
Kntkajel .. 41, 45ri., Sin., 

Jcwari’heang 


9S 


194 

:--74 

210 


S4n.; 


120 
20 
109 
26 
47 
, 88 
207 


182, 185, 186 


Labb^k 
La Confiance 
Ladrones, P.E.W. 

Lady Hughes 

LaOtte, J ean • • • • 

Lakshma^asena 
Lakshmidhara 

Lambadis, and buman sacrifice 
Lancaster . . 

Land’s Anecdota Syriaca on the g 
bar 

Laooian States, coinage of 
La Petite Caroline 
La Subtil . . 

Law, Dr. B. C. 

Ancient Indian Tribes , . 

Laws, Capt. . . ' * , 

Lawson, Capt. . . < • 

lead, in currency . . 

Leake, Capt. T 

Lee, S., (doctor’s mate) . . 

Leehow 

LeedSj Capt. J 

Les Pferea Unis 
Lewis (pirate) 

Lewis, Capt- . . F.E.W. 

Lichchhavis 
Limbee 
lAmpo 

Lindsay, Comm. G. 

Vlntonation en Fimjahi, une mriante aaiatl 
qm dela loi de Verner, by Jules Bloch, (book- 
notice) . . 

Lion .. .. .. P.E.W. 152, 193 

LMe, Comm. . . . . * • P.E.W. 161 

Littleton, Capt. .. P.E.W. 127, 129, 130 
mely .. 189 

Umrd , .. .. "BMM, 127. 130 


147n. 

F.E.WE 

192 

,190,193, 194, 

196 


175 

P.E.W. 

192 

. . . . 

234 

S.M.S.E. 

1, 2 


97 

P.E.W. 

104 

’xians of Mala- 


41_46, 81- 

-88 


207 

P.E.W. 

192 

P.EW. 

160 


216 

P.E.W. 

152 

153, 154, 

156 


213 

P.E.W. 

167 

P,E.W. 

145 

P.E.W. 

182 

F.E.W. 134, 

135 

F.E.W. 

184 

F.E.W- 

130 

140, 145, 146, 

162 

18 

P.E.W. 

180 

P.E.W. 

137 

F.E.W. 

167 


116 


Lockyer, (English merchant) .. .. 208—211 

London .. .. .. P.IkW. 127, 150 

London, Capt. .. .. P.E.W. 157, 158 

Lord M<xhdvira, by Ha'risa,ty’a Bhatlacharya. of 

Howrah, (book -notice) . . . . . . 17(5 

Louis .. .. .. •. {\K.\V, 191 

Low, Ed. (pimte) , . .. .. V.KAW 152 

Lowth, Capt. M. . . ■ . • * IM'hW. 126 

Loyal Cook .. .. •• P. E.VW 137 

Loyal Merchant . . . . • • IM'I.W, 126 

Lueijer .. .. .. P.E.W'. 201 

Luke, H. G. 

Mosul and Its Minorltlrs . . . . . . 39 

Lunn, Capt. .. .. .. P.E.W. 17!) 

Lynch, Capt P.E.Wh 181) 


Ma'nUlfl-urnurd 

Macao 


no -4 71 

'175, 176; P.E.W. 193, HH 


Macartney, Lortl . . 

. . 176 

MacclcsfLckl 

P.E.W. 127 

3\lacdonald, Lieut. 

■i\E.w, isa 

Macdonoll (Uovornor oi' lloiigkong), 

P.E.W. '156 

Macrae, Capt, J. . . 

P.E.W. 149 

Madoo 

217, 218 

Madhva 

. . 157 

Madras 

P.E.WC 132 

Madras Presidency, inscrii'itiiiiiH in 

. , 79 

Madura 

. . '196 

Milgadhas . . 

..216 

Magadhi t<..M.S.K. I,:.', !t— la 

Magdalena . . 

P.E.W. 162 

Magnus, H. 

P.E.W'. 165 

Magodarpalanam . . 

125 127 

Maliilbal i puram 

. . 197 

Maha Banu 

17E 172 

Mahikidrar Fat4,*iyaiu (Crtiriganorid. ' 

.2t»n,, 103, 

HM & m 

177. IH2, 183 

MahiikfitSyana 

. m 

Mah5r tetri , . . , S.'M,8 

J'i. 2, '17—20 

Malulratliis 

. , 19 

MahteriT-^ril .. .. 

*, 196 

Mahtlvira Vardliam5na .. 
Mahiltedpya. Soo Mylaporc, 

72, 170, 235 

Mahi^teura 

»7, 131 

MahmOd of Oliazni 

167 

Mahmdd Amtili 

. . * . . 5S 

Mahin6d Baigteri . . 

.. 176 

Mah%dd 

S.M.S.E. 14 

Mahussa, Mahtea. {Cranganore 1') , .. 177—179 

Mailopur. Hoo Blykporo. 

Maine, Capt, C. , , 

P.E.W. im 

Mainwwng, Lieut, , , 

I'.B.W. 188 
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IVIaislian. 8eo IJzanes. 

!Mak6tai. See MaUadOvar Pattanam. 

Malabar, 4l~4G, 121, 122, 124, 128, 141, 147, 

Kii, 164, 165, 177, 179-182 
Bialacca, occupied by the British, P.E.W. 180 

Malacca P.E.W. 197 

Malahkara . . . . 41, 42, Sin., 84, 85, 165n. 

Malappaii (Butch Factor) . . P.E.W. 132 
Malaver. See Malabar. 

Malay alam, study of the Malay alam language, 

4 — 9, 141 

Maliankarro. See Malaiikara. 

Mallai. See Mahabalipurarn. 

Malsey, *T., tombstone of, at Thana . , . . 20 

Mtllwa. See Ujjain. 

■Maiyaiikara. See Malankara. 

Mamidi Veneayya 5 

Maniniali (Moor) .. .. .. P.E.W. 170 

Munijjalli plates of Vallabhan Kodai of 

VoTiad 141 

Maniakawasser. See Manikka Vasakar. 

Mandalikh, Bhil raja .. .. .. ..170 

Mangalaio . . . . . . . . . . 84n. 

Mangal u . . . . . . . . . . <S3n. 

Maui 70 

Mauigniijuakkar . . . . . . 81n., 84n. 

Mauikka VflBakar . . 41, 45n., 81n., 86, 88, 182 

Marutc.ci’s Storia Do Mogor . . . . . . 38 

Maratbil9 . . . . 186 -189, 199; P.E.W. 155, 156 

Mdrgam- Kali Sang .. .. .. 180 — 182 

I^targmd ‘ P.E.W. 125, 126 

Margate, JLM.S P.E.W. 127 

Maria P.E.W. 179 

Marian (of Byzantium) . . . . 171, 172 

MUrkaiCidl^y** 224 ; S.M.S.R. 2 

Marquw of Eig P.E.W. 194 

marriage of priests . . . . ' 43, 44, 87 

Martin, Bom, Arakanese prince . . . . 1 39 

Martin, Capt. K. .. .. P.E.W. 153,154 

Martin, Capt. J P.E.W. 130 

MUr T6nm’ul. See Tliomas Cana. 

Mary P.E.W. 139, 151n., 158 

Mary (iallcy .. .. .. *• •• 233 

Marygold P.E.W. 131 

Masson, M. (pirate) .. .. P.E.W. 136 

Matancheri . . . . 43, 46n., 83n., 85n. 

MathurHC!). Hoo Mahuki, 

inatrhirchate ■ 

.Matthew (Jacobit(5 priest, writer of the 

Anecdala Syriaca), 41, 44, 81 — 83, 85, 88, 182 
Matthew. See Ketsdn of Qonya. 

Matthew, Capt. (i. •• _ P.E.W. 127 

MattliewM, Comm. . . F.'E.W. 152 155 

P.E.W. 142 

P.E.W. 199 

P.E.W. 179 

M&ya '*• •* *■* 

MaUcapt.W. .. 

Mayiiai. See Mylapore. 

MfiyMfpw (meaning of) •• 1^^ 

Mayiiravftlli (goddess) , .. ■ •• 

MasicW ft ft ' 


Mathews, €apt. P. 
Maxwell, M. 

May 


McKerrell, J. . . . . . , . . 5 g 

MeNeale, Capt P.E. 4 V. 1 56 

Mediaeval Jaina image of Ajiiariatlia . . 72 — 74 

Mehta, Nanalal Chamanlal . . . . . . 119 

Studies of Indian Pamting .. .. ..119 

Meillet, A. 

Le$ Gdthd de VAvesta (Aiinales du Miisee 

Guimet) . . 58 

Melampus . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 204 

Memoirs of The ArchcBological Survey of India, 

No. 28, by Hir^nanda S^stri, (book-notice) . . 80 

Memoirs of The Arcliceohgical Survey of India, 

Nos. 15,20, 27, (book-notice) 100 

Memoirs of The Archceologkal Survey of India, 

Nos. 19, 21 (book-notice) 117 

Memoirs of The Asiatic Society of Bengal, (book- 
notice) . . . . . . . . . . . . 59 

Mendoza, L. (Ensign) . . . . P.E.W. 158 

Mercury .. P.E.A¥. 193, 194 

Merghi .. .. 213 

Meri5.h Sacrifice 95 — 97, ISOn. 

Mer7naid . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 152 

Merrino, (pirate) P.E.Mk 128 

Merry Christmas . . . . . . P.E.W. 148 

Mew%, the Gnhila Kings of . . . . 169—174 

Miller, Capt. J P.E.W. 135, 140 

Minerva .. .. .. •• P.E.W. 189 

Misenor, Comm. R. .. .. P.E.W. 164 

Missionaries, European, as pioneers of the 
Study of S. Indian vernaculars . . 1 — 9 

Missions, early, in S. India : — 

Madura . . . . . . • • • • 1 — ^ 

Tranquebar (Danish) 2, 3 


163h„X79, 180 


Carnatic 

Mah6 

Trichinopoly 

Mitra 

Mocha 

Modeste 

Modgar, Capt 

Moegling, Revd. M. 

Moguls and Sivaji 
Mohenjo D^to 
mohsa 

Moljokare. See Malankara. 

Monserrate, Fr. A., 121, 122, 147, 161n., 163n. 

Monsoon . . • • • * 

P.E.W. 164—166 
P.E.W. 173 
P.E.W. 


P.E.W, 

P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 

. . 220 - 


8,4 

3 

3 

93 

127 

198 

204 

9 

-222 

95 

70 


Montague 

Moore, Capt. 

Moore, W. (Surgeon) 

Moors 

Morgan, Capt. W. 

Morice • • • • • * 

Morning Stw 
Mornington 
Morriee, Capt. W. 

Morris, J. C. • • • • 

Morris, H. . . 

Morrison, Capt. 

^ru^^nicles oj TU East Irdia Comp^ 
Trading to Chinct - % 


152 

200 

146 

158 


P.E.W. 
P.E.W. 
P.E.W. 130,144 
P.E.W. 188 
P.E.W. 125, 128 

P,E.W. 188 


175, 17G 
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MoTvi inscriptioii . . 

Moslem epigraphy. See opigrtiphy, Moslem. 
MosselsckulJ ' .. P.E.W. 

Mosul and lis Minorities.:, by II. 

(book-notice) 


195 


Mdtupalli inscription 

Mount Deli . . . . P.E.W^ 

Mrichchhalcatikd . . 

Muckneil, (pirate) 
muf ti ^ . . 

Mughals (Moguls) 

Muhammad IV, ihn Firoz of Delhi 
Mu ham mad T ughlaq 


173 

C. Luke, 

. . 39 

.. 193 
156, 171, 173 

80 

236 

201 

188, 190, 220—232 
.. 141 
167, 216 


Muhammad Silm, See Shih4bu’d-clin Ghuri. 
Muhammad Shilh ‘Adil .. .. .. 101, 104 

Muhammadans .. 123ri. 144, 167,200, 201, 

020 ‘'^22 


Muncia tribes , . . . , , . . . . 95 

Munclala Holey as, Marriage .songs of, 13 — 17; 

burial song of . . . . . . . . . . 74 

Murvil (Murvell ?) Capt. . . . . P.F.W. 120 & n. 

Musaimfms, Mussiilmen , . . . . . . , 230 

Mmandhd . . . . . . . . . . . . 26 

Mussulmen. See Musalmaiis. 

Mutiny, the Indian . . . . , . . . 1 68 

mut4a& . . . . . . . . . . . . 208 

Muttusvami Pillai, A. . , . . . . 1,3, .5, 7 

Mutumseri. See Matanciieri. 

Myazedi, inscription at .. .. ..215 

myinkd . . . . . . . . . . . . 212 

Mylapore, 41—44, 81n., 84n,, 86—88, 121n., 
123n„ 138, 147, 149, 163, 177, 179—181. 
Mahiiaropya of the Pafichatantra^ 197, 1!)8 
il%o&‘ado (sacrificial victim) .. .. ..216 


Naiedb 

201 n. 

Nayrs. See Nnirs. 


Nelson, Ca.pt. 

P.E.W. 179 

Neminatlui 

. . 72 

Neptune . . . . P.E.W. 

126, 135, 140, 175 

Ncptu7ie>^s Prize 

P.E.W. 162 

Keranain (Nermaii) . . 42, 

45n., 81 n., 88n. 

Nereid, H.M.S 

P.E.W. 189 

Nc.storians . . 

129, 161, 152 

Nilla Piirhu, Admiral 

P.E.W. 137 

Nimeh Pezir 

163n. 

Nifukla/fho, liyHa.niies Skolcl, ( 

liOok-Botice), 14)0 

rdrvdna 

. , 56 

nitya 

:J6, 38, 61, 62 

Koali, tomb of 

139,140 

Noordsieolfhergi n . . 

P.E.W." 162 

Nortlj N. ’(J. t) jhrale 

P.E.W. 133 

Noshirwan (Nushiru an) . . 

6S. no.}-.- 172 

Noshizad (Xu.sl»i.siuid) . , 1 

71, 172, 174, 176 

Nostra Svnhora da Cabo . . 

P.E.W. 151, 154 

Notes on currency iiml r‘(tina.g 

c aiijuBg thi> 

Burmese 

2<}r»— 213 

Notes on Piracy in ICash^ru W'atci'i 

s, P.E.W. 125-264 

Nunn, Capt. 11 

P.IC.W. 160, 162 

Nurbaksiii .sect 

196 


Ninshirwaii.. See XoshJi'wan. 
Nushishad. See Xo.sluzad. 


Xaapura. See Xavapur. 
NafaH8u4*fun€in . . 

NUganavami festival 
Xilgaa 
NUgaur 

Xahavand 

Nairs .. .. 121 &n., 

Xakruh, a god of the Arabs 
ISTalpur. See Xarwar. 
ndnd. See prflhuh* 

Nancy 

Nariman, G'. K. The AJiad Nameh 
Narsingh . . 

Narwar Fort, Persian inscription from, 


123, 


52, 53 
.. 130 
121 & n. 
10, 11 
.. 172 
165n., 177 
.. 22 


Nassau 

Nathaniel 


P.E.W. m 
19, 20 
.. 130 
101—104 


P.E.W. 102 

P.E.W. i:}2 

Naugaza, tombs (to tho West of India) . . 139 

1^E-W."i89. I!»9 

.. 201 

Ill’ll, 


'■/NautilB 

Navapur 

Naviyats 


Ockham F.E.W. 157, 158 

Oergliai. See Edesm. 

Ohio IM'hW. !H5, 186 

Oley .. P.E.W, 138 

Omar, Calipli . . . . , . . . , . 200 

“on the Account,’* nmaiiing of P.E.W. 141 
Onshw .. .. .. P.H.W. 148,163—165 

opium trade . . . . , , . . . , 175 

Origin and <JuU of Tdru, by Hirnnundu Shastri, 


(book-notice) 

Original Rdmdyamt The . 
Ostend* See OreyhouriiL 
Ostend Company . . 

Otter 

Ouchterlony, Captain 


. . 57 

.. 234 

F.E.W. 158, 169 
P.E.W. m 
, . 7 


Pagan, kingdom id 
Page 


.. ■ .. 215 

F.,E.W. 180 
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lUpt. I’.B.W. 188, I93 

(j., of, a.(/L'huna .. 20 

P.E.W. 192 

S.M.S.K. 2 

l*(dhis P.E.W. 201 

1 *M.l nnl < >k i . ( Paltic e) . . . . P.E.W. 1 00 

l^ahrlutlaalrn, .. .. .. .. 197^ 198 

Ponilya:', .. .. .. .. .. ..194 

Pn,nK<jma Aauai P.E.Wk 198, 199 

Paniui . . . . . . . . 88, 04n., 1‘38 

/^o/; i»fr . . . . , . . . . , . . 130 

1‘unri't I \irutt i Kaanan Polau. .. .. 143 

Pttp*r,s\ 77a', 0/ 'rhoiiKis lioirrei/, by Sir Richard 
1'oiuplc, (}H)ok-noti(‘(>) .. .. 233 

Para.tiK‘yt lii IVajapati .. .. .. 90,91 

ptu'daoH . . . . . . . . . , . . 210 

Parkar, <^apl P.E.W. 161 

Paria, KuToaiol District , eoin find at .. .. 189 

Pars naras ol Alai .. 47 — 51 

Parnatt, Tapi. A P.E.W. 142 

Parrott , (.’apt . I*. .. P.E.’W. 159 

1 7'i.rHTOH . . . . . . . . . . . . 200 

PnrHvanat'ha . . , . . . . . . . 235 

Pam 122, 124, 128 

'!*artir, 81 n,, 81n., 86, 88u,, 125, 128 & n., 161n.; 

in.mTip1i<m .. 181,182 

Ikwurpatanan (!*i,triir) 125 

iMrvidi .. .. .* • • •• 121 

Pamm 127n., 178-^181 

PiiHHWiitor, P. .. .. P.E.W. 142 

Patna Bt at uo HO 

PattiHWi, (jnrat(^) P.E.W. 152 

Panl. N, P.E.W, 175 

Pmilirti«. Sw .loHuifH. 

i{f {hiiok'-iioiice) .. .. 234 

Pavin, ('apt P.E.W. 180 

I'^aiya’w'k. (’apt. E. . . . . P.E.W. HI 

Pcmmn C^'apt, H P.E.W. HI 

PiMft, Hovd, M. (C.Bl.B.) 9 

Pakiii 

Palagia 

/Vlirna 125-127 

Pnlknv^'Papt.P. 

IS 

I'mmuWiM'k, ('ajit, 1-E-W. 08 

I'cT.,iiui inrt'fiiiti'iiii Navwar Fort, 101 14 

■,,...i..wiaiUkottutti. Ivwvvan Sankaran .. Ui 


IN 

poruftiatiani 
Parniiiiii ium'ript ion 
Piirr 

Pattfinikiw . . 

P/irrfaa, H.M.S, .. 

plmllflih rn«MnnK« 
Plitiywa Kir Arilitir 
Pliarnw . . 

I'hillipa, FroU| 
Pfamipw, CftfJt. K. .. 
Fbond Sstwast .. 


Piedmontese 
Pike, J. 
Pilgrim 
Pillage 
V^yyiislu 
piracy in China 


P.E.W, 185 
.P.E.W. 130, 134 
P.E.W. 193 
P.E.W. 192 
106n. 

..175 

piracy in the East, Anglo-American causes of, 


piracy in Eastern Waters, a note on 
Piracy in Eastern Waters, notes on, 


162 

. . 141—143 

P.E.W. 120 
P.E.W. H8 
18, 19 
P.E.W. 187, 193 
.. 130—139 

.. 215 
.. 43, 45n. 

, P.E.W. 126 
P*E.W. 137 
157,203 


Pirates ; — 
American 
Andamanese 
Anglo-American, 


P.E.W. 130 
..236 

P.E.W. 

125—204 


P.E.W. 193 
P.E.W. 184 
P.E.W. 125—136, 

138—154, 158 

Arabian, P.E.W. 125, 128, 137, 159, 166, 169, 

171, 173, 174, 183, 187—190, 201—203 

Arakanese P.E.W. 181 

Kugi P.E.W. 170 

Chinese, P.E.W. 170, 172, 182, 185—187, 

190, 193—197 

European, P.E.W. 136, 155, 158—160, 165, 

169, 171, 173, 175, 176, 181, 204 

Javanese P.E.W. 159 

Joasmi .. P.E.W. 156,183,184,187—190, 203 

Kuli P.E.W. 164, 168 

Malabarese, P.E.W. 128, 135, 137, 154—156, 

159, 161—164, 166, 167, 170, 172—174, 

176—178, 203 

Malagasi . . . . P.E.W. 191, 192 

Malay, P.E.W. 137, 158, 160, 166, 169, 

178—181, 184, 197—201,204 
Malwan . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 164 

Sanganian, 236; P.E.W. 144, 155, 156, 160, 

162, 167, 168, 173, 175, 181, 187, 203 
Turkish .. .. .. .. P.E.W. 158, 169 

Piratical communities, suppression of, P.E.W. 165 
Pitt, Thomas (Governor of Fort St. George), 

38, 125, 128 

Plantain, J. J. (or W. ?) . . . . P.E.W. 163 

Plowman, Capt. C. .. .. P.E.W. 135 

Plutscho 3 

Ply (Fly P.E.W. 185, 188, 197 

P61. See Andrew. 

Political History of Ancient India from The 
Accession of PariJcshit to The JEJxtinction of 
The Gupta Dynasty, by Hemchandra Ray- 

chaudhuri, (book-notice) 140 

Pombadas, songs of the .. .. 77, 78 

Pontchartrain .. •« •• P.E.W. 132 

Poole, H.M.S. ■ .. .. . . P.E.W. 146 

Pope, Er. G. U •• *• -. 23 

Portuguese in India, 123, 124, 147 — -149, 152, 

153, 162, 165 &n., 166, 183, 184 
Pra^ya .. .. .• S,M.S.R. 1,2,7,8 

PrahlMana, Paramara . . . • ^ • • . . 48 

Pnticrta-Kalpataru, Apabhrathaa Stabakas oi, 

/ S.M.S.R., 

I>ratih§.ra dynasty of Kanauj . . • ’ 

Preast,Capt. .. - ppw' 

Proston, Benjamin - r.Ai,vvt 


1,2 

226 

159 

125 
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Price, Oomm. 

Prince oj Wales 
Prince Eugene 
Prince Frederick 
Prince^se . , 

Princess Augusta 
Princess Caroline 
Princess Boyal 
Frithvii'aj^ Chaiilian, 48; inscriptions of, 
priya, (meaning of, in Vedic literatiii'e), 30- 


P.E.W. 172 
P.E.W. 162, 203 
P.E.W. 145 
P.E.W. 153 
P.E.W. 132 
P.E.W, 168, 181 
P.E.W. 159 
P.E.W. 181 
49, 50 
-38, 
61,62 

Pro, John P.E.W. 134, 145 

Proceedings and Transactions of The Third 
Oriental Oorigress^ (book-^notioe) .. .. 195 

Prodh, Mar, 81, 82n., 85, 86, 88n. 151 & n.. 


U 


161n., 18) 


Prosperous . . 

P.E.W. 

133, 148, 152 

Protasius, St. 


82n. 

Protector 


P.E.W. 170 

Provuhmce . . 


.. 17.5 

pfthak (meaning of) 


227—229, 232 

Pruen, Lieut. -Comrn. 

. . 

P.E.W. 177 

Psyche 


P.E.W, 192 

Psyche, H.M.S. 


P.E.W. 191 

Puja-, the nieaiiing and etymology of, 

93—09, 

130—13(1 

PuUeney 


P.E.W. 163 

Punt, Capt. T. 


P.E.W. 139 

Purnabhadra (Jaina saint) 


73 <1^11. 

picrohita 


229 

Puriisas'hJda 


. . 95 

Purva-mU'tmhnBd . . 


. . 1 r> 7 

Pu.sh'];)fivati 


.. 179, 173 

Pushyaniitra 


.. 140 


Pyas 


Quarterly Journal of The Mythic Society, vol. 
XVII, (book-notice) 234 

P.E.W. 130, 163, 192 

Quilon, 43, 45n., 81n., 82n., 85n., 121n., 183, 184 

Quiloii, near Calicut 85n. 

Quilon copperplates, 82, 85, 121n., 177, 183, 184 
Quilon, pillar at .. .. 123n., 148n., 151—153 

Quirce, St. 

Quqsin. See Cochin. 


Baclliakriehnan .. 
Baffles, Sir Stamford 


89—92 
P.B.W. 197 


Kajagri, (Iv. of Ai-akan) . . 

139 

Baja Nala of Ni^sadha 

.. 101 

Bajendra Chdla I 

194 

Btoa 

.. 169, 170 

Btoa Baja, fananis of 

.. 186—188 

B0.ml.nuj a . . 

89, 156, 157 

Bama-^iarmari, (Tarkavslgisa). 

ApaDirams-ji 

Stabakas of 

224 

Btlni a -S arnian , (Parka va gi sa ) , 

tlio Saiirasen! 

^ and MagadhJ Stabakas of 

.. S.M.S.R. 1—20 

jRdmdyana, tlio original . . 

224 

Bam ban, Tliomas (rtd'cn'ciuto to j 

i [lotMii f»y) . . 81 

Bambarzin 

.. 17! 

Baraon, P. (pirate) 

. IkE.W. LSI, 199 

Bamsa 3 g Capt. 

Bam sbotha m ^ B,.. B . 

i\K\\\ 169 

Stiidics in The hand Iicvrnue Illsiary of ih injoh 

119, 120 

Ramsey, Cap!.. 

P.E.W. 127 

Biuxia liCij Singh . . 

.. Hit) - 17 i 

Hamjer 

ikE.W. 177 

Bangooji 

213 

Basil trap;! h:is 

140 

Rashtrikas . . 

18, 19 

Rashtriyas . . 

.. Mil 

Rattlesnake, II.M.S. 

Biiyehau dl mr i, 3 h • n u • 1 lan d ra . 

.. 1H4, 201 

PolUlctd History of Anelent 

iiidi'u front the 

Aceession of ihtrlkshit, to Ih 

; Hrlinelioti of 

the. fi iipta Dynmiy . . 

I‘10 

Rt,*iU:l, Ca,p(. , 

P.iCW. 142 

Rciid, Will, (pirate) 

P.E.W. 131 

Readish, Capt. 

P.E.W. 152 

Ri beaut 

P.E.W. 163 

Redarig (isl.) 

P.E.W, 144 

Redliead, Caji-t. Win. 

P.E.W. 127 

Reed, Lieut. 

P.E.W. 199 

Reeks, Rev<i. J. . . 

8 

iieeve, Rovd. Mr. (.Lon. M. S.) 

9 

Udigion and Ph ilosophy of Tlo I ' 

eda utid ihmnh 

1 shads, by A. B. Keith, (hookaadiee) . . 117 

Restoration P.E 

.VV. I.W, 1(17, lliH 

Revenge .. P.E.W. 154, 155, 173 

Revenu 

P.E.W. 192 

BfsyrioldB, Capt. . . 

, P.E.W. 201 

Bicharda, Capt. €. 

P.E.W. 134 

Bidden, Comm, T. 

P.E.W. 172 

Bkiderschap 

P.E.W. 128 

Rigveda 

Rising Eagk. Magk* 

93, 97 

Biveley, Capt, Geo, 

P.KAV, 126 

Rivers, Capt. J, . , 

P.E.W. 145 

Robert 

P.E.W. 162 

Roberts (pirate) , . 

. ■ P.E.W. 148 

Roberts, Capt. 

P.E.W. 201 

Robertson, Mr. 

^ 9 

Rochester P.E.W. 136, 134, 141 

Rock Edicts of AH<,>ka 

27-.29 

Rogers, Comm, J. K, 

P.E.W. 176 

Rogers, Capt, W. 

. P.E.W. 141, 146 

Romari Capt. . , . , 

P.K.W. 177 
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Rool Acrh, The, in Modem India, by Sir | 
George Grierson, (book-notice) . . . . 216 

Boriika . . . . . . ' • • * • . . 60 

Rose P.E.W. 162 

Roao, H. A. 

Travrlti in India, by Jean Baptiste Tavernier, 79 

•Robb, Gapt P.E.W. 174n., 197 

Bottler, The Bevd. . . . • • • . . 6, 7 

Uoifdl Fortinic. vSee Onslow. 

Eoijal GuarduDb .. .. .. P.E.W. 166 

Bo/., j^ishop, 12 In., 124 — 12011., 128, 147n., 164, 

177, 178, 181 

Rsablmdeva . . 

Ruby .. .. P.E.W. 125, 132, 161,180 

Budra. . . • • • * • • * • . . 93 

Radnlyapa . . • * • • • • . . 60 

Biupmati .. ..196 

Byder (pirate) . . . . • . P.E.W. 12o 


94- 


130n., 131, 133, 134 
95-— 97, ISOn. 
-97, 131, 133n., 134 
P.E.W. 174 & n. 
PE.W. 180 
65n. 


P.E.W. 


188 

140 

122 


.. .. 80 
.. 132 
P.EW. 164n. 
P.E.W. 144 
P.E.W. 162, 163 
Sin., 84n., 88n., 126n. 
P.E.W. 172 


S^tri, 


11 


120 


57 


57 


80 


117 


sacirilice, animal 
saorife® Mwiab 
sacrifices, toman 
Sadler, Capt. 

Sadler, Capt. 

4agma 
Sahu 

St. George. . . 

S. Tliorn6 . . 

Sakambhari. See Sambbar. ^ 

Sakirbirti. See Chakravartti Raja 
v^aktibhadra 
Saiagrama .. 

Salamander 
SaloeterB . . 

Salmharij . . 

S^livfihana 

Maliamaliopa«iliya.ya T. Gaoapati 

vol. II. (book-notice) 

Stobbar ■: - * , . • ■ 

Saxnbb^ji ■ 

Samgh^ 

satnou insmr*ion^ (“King” of Port Dauphin). 
Snmuolls, Abraham (, o P.E.W. 127. 128 

, „ .. 88n, 127n.. 177-179 

Sandarftk -• •• ^ ..168 

6an<iaya •• ” ” ■” .. 236 

ianganiana 


(Sankara . . . . 35, 71, 89, 166, 157, 159 

SantMs . . 69 

Santaraksbita 236 

Sapor, Mar (Sapores), 43, 46n., 81, 82n., 85, 86 

SapMalaksba co 

“Sarama Pereimal.” See Cberamlin Perumal. 

Sarangdbaru (unidentified), K 

Sarup, Laksbman. 

The Vision oj Vasamdatta 

^dsanadevatds. See Yak^as and Yak^iijis. 

Sfistri, HirS/nanda. 

The Origin and Cult of Tdrd, Mem. A.SJ. 

No. 20 

Bhdsa and The Authorship of the Thirteen 
Trivandrum Plays, Mem. A.S.l. No. 28 . . 

The Baghela Dynasty of Bewail, Mem-. A.SJ. 

No. 21 

l^fistri, H. Krishna, Rao Bahadur: — 

Two Statues of Pallava Kings, etc., Mem. A.S.l. 

No. 26 

^astri, M.T. Ganapati:-— 

The Sainaranganasutradhara of King Bhoja' 
deva, vol. II . . 

S^takarm • • 

S6.tav6.hana» 

Sati 

Satrunjaya Mahdtma 
SaubbUgyadevi, q. 

Saul .... 

^auraseni and MSgadbi Stabakas of Rama- 
barman (Tarkavagisa) . . S.M.S.R. !■ 
Saur^shtra . . 

33. 61. 90, 9i;i05, 110, 112.115, 136, M 
•• 134, 145, 

Schulze (Danish Missionary) 

Schwartz, Rev. C. F 

Seaford . . 

Seager, J. See England Ed. 

Seahorse 

Sebarjes (Sebarjesu) • • ^3, 

serah 

Serkun (Ch6rakdn) 


P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 
46n., 82n., 

42, 45n., 


19 


59 

140 

140 

96n. 

169 

12 

82ii. 


■20 
169—173 
.. 236 


167 
3, 4 
4 

137 


59 

10 

188 

18 

172 


^eaa Nag . . 
Sesodia . . * * 

Seton, Capt. Daniel 
Seton, Capt. David 
Severn 

Severn, HM.S. .* 


176 

83n. 

206 

86n. 

135 

171 

181 

188 


P.E.W. 
P.B.W. 
P.E.W. 134, 161 
P.E.W. 134 


ard tU Indian Calendar. %% « 

Shah ‘Ham 


38 


ShahiduUah. Muhammad, Some 


Bufitgestions 

on the ApabhramSa Stabakas of Kfima Sar- 
man . . 

ShahJahan *; * • 

ShahMadar “ v* •' *’ 

Shahr Banu •• ** p,E.W. 

Shaikji, ptote .. _ 73, 74 

Shalibhadra (Jama saint) — 169 

Shallam 


224, 

167 

101 

171 

169 
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Shamsher Jang 

IMil.VV. 178 

Shan (people) 

.. 215 

ShM Shell money 

. . 20G, 207n. 

Shannon 

P.E.W. 188 

Shasta (Shayista) Khan and Sivaji, 

220 222 

Sheldrake, Capt. . . 

P.E.W. 185 

Sheriff, Capt. 

P,E.W. 178 

Shibabu’d-din Ghuri 

47, 144 

Shing 

.. 208 

Sh ingala. See Cranganore. 


Sliinsawbii, q. 

.. 215 

Shirauali. See Siroes. 


Shoreham . . 

P.E.W. 152 

Siam 

.. 209 

Sicard, Fr. . , 

P.E.W. ii:} 

Siddhdntas and The Indian €aleiidm\ by B. 

Sewell, (book-notice) . . 

• .. 89, 40 

Sidis P 

'.E.W. 155, 156 

Sifur 

. . 179 

Sihor. See Vidarbha. 


Sikandar Lodi 

. . IDI 

Sikhapdi 

. . 60 

6 il Mitya VI 

170, 171, 172 


SilMitya VI or Vll (?) of Valabhipiu-, 172n., 17:} 
{^il Mitya of Mewar . . . . . . . . 172 

silver, as cuiTency .. .. 20 (} — 21.*} 

Sirhha . . . . . . . . . . . , I74 

simhu poa . . . . . . . . . . , . 208 

Singapore, occupied by the British, P.E.W. 200 
Sinha, Kumar Gangananda, and BeniniMhab 
Barna. 


Barlhut Inscriptions 
Sir Edward Hughes 
Siri 
Siroes 
^isunilga 


.. Ill) 
P.E.W. 101 
.. 185 
171 
. . 140 


..182 
.. MO 
00,07, 181, 177 


Sitala 

Sittannavasal, Italia va frescoes of 
Siva 

^ivaguni. See Agastya. 

Sivaji, 168, 187, 188, 199, 208n.; and Sliaista Khan 
320; and Surat, 221; and Aurangzeb, 222, 22:' 
Skaxida . . Oi: 


Skold, Hannoe. 

The NiruJcta . . . . , . . ^ 

Skylax of Karyanda 94^1^ 

Bladen (author of report on trad© routes from 
Burma to China) 212 

slave trade .. . . P.E.W. 141, 180, m 

s'ayery P.E.W. 197, 198 

Smith, Maj.-Genl. L P.E.W. 20.‘} 

Smith, Oapt. T P.E^w! lo's 

Smith, Comm. Win. .. .. P.E.W. 178 


Soares, Lopa .. .. __ 148n. 

S®”*® 93, 98, 190, 227, 231, 233 

BdmMitya , . . . . . , ^ ^ ^ 474 

Sdmasiihha, Paramara 4g 

SomoBvara 'Chauhan, 48 ; inscriptions of, 49, 59 

Sowrs. ■*. PjLw. 141 

Somerville, Andrew EE,W. 125 

Sommo ' ,, ,, ' , . ■ 213 

•ongSt. Sot Folk-Songs.' , 


vSouali. See Suvuh. 

Soyera Bai 

188 

Speah’r 

I'MCW. 129—182 

Speedy Eelurn . . . . 

1 120 

sphaUka 

187, 189 

Spirit Basis (\f PxiiiJ and (Jisfiatu ( i)Ook»rH'>t ice), 78 

Spring, Mr. (Mad. <’j\. Ser.) 

9 

Sqiiimi 

1 W. 187 

Sri Vallabhan Kodai of Vca.»a!j 

Ill 

Stiicaiy, Capt. B. . . 

I’.K.W. I3K 

Staiies, Capt. F. . . 

I’.li.W. 181 

Stanhope, (‘ol. L. . . 

I’.E.W. 203 

Staunton, SirG.T, 

178 

Steven.s (author -(if Knn ajai ‘ 

(.'oni plt'ii". f.iiiiiir it'i 

The Bast India Trafh-) 

209 

St 0 wart, Capt. 

18:,} 

Slt.nes, land-grant ' stuiios, iia|iiirii‘H .ard- 

ing 

20 

Si ).nnont 

f'MAW. 176 

Si ration, Capt. Win. 

fMCW. 145 

Slrrihcwh 

IMCW. 157 

St rover. Col, (C A. 

. , , ^ ..212 

St rutt, Mr. Ste{>heu 

P.K.W. 142 

Studies in Indian Paintnnp 

!> 5 ‘ Kanah'il Cluv* 

manl ul Mehta, ( h« hi ic ai ut io < * ) 

119 

Sludks in the Land B* n nn> nf fh njnt. 

1769 — 1787, by Pt. B, BHiu,siu*lha,n), (book- 

notice) , . 

.. 119 

Subbarayulu, B. . . 

H 

Subiiagiia 

172 

Snbralimauya 

98 

Sitejujss , . . . P. I 

■;.\V. :i'12, 140, 162 

Sufism. St;e Briihma«'\h<iva and. 

Sultan.bin.Suggur 

ikE.W. 189 

Suluann 

P.E.W. 156 

Suinitra, 

. . 1 ti9 

^anu 

.. 61 t;:}, 66 

surahhi 

12 

Suraiiidadeva, .^latiaraja, iiirn'ririlionof the time 

of 

225, 226 

Surat, Jean do Jiu'svoiiot 

'h arroiint of, 

Siirat>, eomoteries at 

i99'«2oi. 2n--220 
.. 217 

Sm*at, cremation at 

217 

Surcouf, R 

ikK.W. 192 

Sussamm . . 

P.E.W . 1 84 

Susanna Barbara . , 

P.E.W. 20! 

Susiiona, ( physic kin ) 

60 

BuvMi 

219, 229 

sm (meaning of, hi Vodie 

literatiire)» 85— -88 

Smpnanatakmn . . 

... . .. .. SO 

SvapnoBvara 

..158 

Svasara, (meaning of, in VMk 

iilifratuMt), 105-*“! 18 

Svet&nbara Jaimi k*onogrft|>hy 

28—26 

SwaBow , . . , . , f'\ 

E.W. 165, 166, 191 

“Bwally JlokM’ .. 

3 1 9m 

Swijt , , . , 

.. IkK.W* 165, 1S4 

Sybilk 

P.E.W. ISO 

sycee 

.. miih^2VS 


PJiW, 189 

Syhm ,, ■ , , 

p*Ew* im 
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S.M.S.R. 1, 2, 15 
P.E.W. 128 

1—9 

.. 218,219 

57, 58. 100 
121n., 177 
82, 85, 121n. 177 
..177 
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tnldra 
Takki 
'lUindkivr 

Paruoi'huie. Sec Timur. 

1'tuail, st.udy of Tivmil language 
Tapti (Tapti R.) 

Tara 

Taridoimilnaitpioinar 
'PariKa <*.o|)por-{)hit.(^ 

Taritaykkal Nay kkauinar ^ 

1'arkavagi.-^a. See Rama-^irman. 

I'artar invasion of Burma 215 

Tattmmiunniha, (book-notice) 23o 

Tavai 

" Tavernier, Jean Baptiste, 79, 

Taylor, Bevel. ^ 1 68 n 7 

Taylor, Capt • • -P-E- W . 1 bS, 1 7 1 

Taylor, (inrate) . . P.E.W. 146, U 

Tchou dynasty „ 

Ti'iynmouth ■■ ■■ i.E.W. , 

Tokkumpakar 

Tolucu, study of The Telugu language . . J— J 

Temple, Sir B. C., Bt. The Pavers of Tho,ms^ ^^ 

Pomn'ii 

temples, ^ ^ ^ 

f’''™"!'' P.E.W. 1S4 

'PrpsirJwre .. 

, X24, 152, 153 

Thakarja, inscription found at - - . • 

Thales 
Thalun 

Tirana, English tombstones m 
Thar ad, ’'.fharapadra • • . , - 

The L(jdy oj The Lotus, by Ahmad-ul-umri 

(book-notice) . . 

Thoina ParmM 

srs ssr„d Ap.-., » M., 

™. “-»»• ..8 
ThouMMti’of Jarui.lo«i .. Tw— 188 

, ’ 81,180,181 
Thomas Hamban . . • • • ■ . . 133 

'Tlmgs .. •• . • ■ PE.W, 205 , 

Thunderwold, (Dutch prate) ,8 ' 


Tibau, Gonsalves . . . . 139 

Tien Ti-Woi (secret society) . . P.E.W. 187 & n. 
Tiger .. .. .. P.E.W. 164 

Timur . . . . . . 39 

till (in currency) 213 

tingza . . . . . . . • .... 208 

Tiramgoto. See Tiruv^nkote. 

Tirthamkaras 235 

Tirubokut, Travancore .. 42, 46n., 81n., 84n. 

Tirukkadittanam inscription of BhSskara 

Ravivarman .. 141 

Timnelli plates of Bhaskara Ravivarman, 141—143 

Tiruvalangadu copper -plate inscription . . 216 

TiruvaM plates of Rsijasekliara .. ..141 

Tiruvanchikulam Temple inscription, 165n., 178 
Tiruvankoju. See Tirubokut. 

TiruvfiiQkote . . . . • • 84n., 86, 88n. 


201 


P.E.W. 


223 

20 

208 

164 

176 

215 

180 


. . 90 

.. 215 
.. 20 
73 & n. 


196 
179-181 
43 — 45n. 


toddy 

Tollier, See Bechford. 

Tolson, Capt. J 

tombstones, English, at Thilna 
Tonquin (Tonqueen) 

Topasses . . 

Topaze . . • . • • 

Topsliaw. See topasd. 

Toungoo, dynasty * 

Transfer . . . . P.E.W. 

transmigration . . 

Travancore, Kuravalangad bell inscription from, 

. 129. See Tirubokut. 

Travels in India, by Jean Baptiste Tavernier, 
(translated and annotated by V. Ball, edited 
by William Crooke), (book-notice) . . . . 79 

treasure trove : — 

Katttobatti 
K§-valiyadavalli 
Kiltfi-yanOr 
Kddui- .. 

Parla 

Trengganu, (Malay State) 

Trial Snow 
Triplicane 
Trimmer 
Trowbridge . . 

Tsai-Kien . . 

Tuluvas, Folk-songs of the 
Turigure . . 

Tushaahpha 


.. 186 
190, 191 
.. 186 


190, 


191 
..189 
.. .. 205 

P.E.W. 168 
197, 198 
P.E.W. 188 
P.E.W. 193 
P.E.W. 182, 183 
13—17, 74—78 
...128 
..140 


Udiamper 

Udaipur 


• . 128 

- in 
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Udayagiri , , . . 



.. 191 

VlfjUant 

WK.W, 161, 181 

Ucldaiaka . . 



91, 158 

Vigraharaja IV 

11 

(Jjjain (Ujjayini) . . 



144, 145 

Vijayaditya 

174 

unc-'po 



, . 207 

Vijayapaladova, inscription of . . . . . . 22B 

Unity , 


F.E.W. 139, 148 

Vijayapur 

169 

Upanishads, the interpretation of tlie, 89 — 92, 

Vijayasen . . 

.. 160—170 




155—160 

Vikrdmaditya 

169 

Upton, Capt. 

. . 

. . 

P.E.W. 150 

Vikramasimha 

10 

Urah§.i. See Edessa. 




Vimalashada 

72 

Urmston, Capt. J. 

. , 


P.E.W. 191 

Vine 

P.E.W. 126 

Ushas 

. . 


. . 93 

Vinta Qurra 

F,E.W. 136 

Uttobeea . , 

. . P.E.W. 

183, 184, 188 

Viper 

P.E.W. 183 

Uvataa 

. . 

. . 

, . 34 

VirabhdnMayaMvyam . . 

.. , .. 117 

Uzanes 

. . 


163n. 

Vishnu 

.. 93, 124, 125, 132 





Vishi:iuvarma, Kadamba K., 

grant of .. .,117 





Vision of Vdsavadattap The, Ijy Laksl'iman 





Samp, (book-notice) 

57 





Visscher, Chaplain 
Viswanatha, S. V. 

F.E.W. 143 





InterYiatlonal Law in AMcimt Iml'm . , . . 68 





Voyarjes anx hehs Oi'irnidh' 

^ (do Olnlvenot) . . 190 





Vfdlyas 

235 





Vfcxle 

F.i*:.\V. 168, 185 





Vrishabha . . 

235 





Vroime ikrinujde 

i\E.W. 173 

Vadhels 



P.E.W. 144 

vrttaka 

..17 

vdhana 



23—26 


Vaijayanti 



17 In. 



Vajmydna . . 

. * 


.. 196 



Vaka-Nevis. See VdqHa navis. 





Valabhi, Valabhipvira 

. . 


.. 109—174 



Valentyn . , 



4 



Vallabha . » 



.. 150, 157 



Vdma, (meaning of, in 

Vedic 

literature), 37, 38 



van Cleef, Clars . . 

• • 


P.E.W. 158 



van Goene, Byklop, Admiral 


. . 87 



van Tyle, Ort. 



P.E.W. 133 

Wad tree of Surat 

218, 219 

Vag*ia navis 



20 In. 

Wadd, a god of the Arabs 

22, 23 

varada-hasta 



. . 26 

Waghera 

P.E.W. 166 

vardhas . . . . 



.. 189 

Waghdbtl 

.. IS2 

Vargivora . . 



..200 

Wahabis 1 

^.E.W. 183, 189, 190 

^varna 



167 

Waite, Sir Nicholas 

P.E.W. 125 

Vamna 



. . 93 

Walai. See Valabhi. 

* 

Vasbon, Capt. S. G. 



P.E.W. 187 

Wdllajah 

P.E.W. 191, 192 

Vasiftha 



.. 31, 229 

Wallin, David 

F.E.W. 134 

Vasudeva . . 



94n. 

Walter, C. Tin . . 

4 

Vataiaeri stone 



.. 178 

wan-yin . . . - 

.. ' ..207 

VafuJcar 



,.183 

Warren, Commodore 

P.E.W. 126, 127 

Vanglian, John, tomb of 

in Thana 

. . 20 

Warren, Capt. T 

F.E.W, 126 

Vedtota philosophy 


. . 

80, 92 

Warren 

F.E.W. 168 

Veddnta- Sutras 

* . 

. . 

. . 155—160 

Warwick 

P.E.W. 164 

Vedic Studies, 30- 

-38, 61 

—66, 

105—116, 

\ Watson 

P.E.W, 156 



136—139, 227—233 

1 Watson, Admiral . . 

P.E.W. 170—172 

VoHSlas' 


. • 

..177 

Watson Museum, Rajkot, /twwMol Meport 1926, 69 

VelUyS-mpalli Po|an Siittari 

. . 

.. 143 

Watts, Capt. H. .. 

P.E.W. 158, 165 

Vernacnlars, S. Indian 

. * 

. . 

. . 1—9 

Weddell 

.. 175 

Vibha^as .. S.M.S.K. 

1 & n., 2 & n., 12 
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